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INTRODUCTION. 


In  an  article  on  the  ^'  Sylloge  Confessionum  sub  tempus  reformandse 
Ecclesiae,"  in  the  Critical  Review,  Vol.  VII.  3rd  Series,  the 
writer,  alluding  to  certain  reprints  which  had  lately  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  Press,  states,  in  special  reference  to  Hooker's  Works, 
that,  **  It  might  have  been  both  serviceable  and  satisfactory  if  the 
editors  would  have  vouchsafed  to  prefix  occasionally  a  few  prefatory 
remarks,  to  detail  the  reasons  which  may  have  induced  them  to  the 
republication  of  this  or  that  work,  in  preference  to  others  which 
treat  of  the  same  argument ;  to  give  some  account  of  the  author  or 
his  book ;  and  to  add  such  other  observations  as  their  learning  and 
experience  might  easily  have  supplied,  and  which  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  rendering  the  several  volumes  more  interesting  and  profit- 
able, especially  to  youthful  readers.  A  few  Notes  here  and  there 
interspersed  to  elucidate  the  di£Bcult,  or  to  restore  the  corrupted 
passages,  to  warn  against  some  latent  error,  to  point  out  peculiar 
excellence,  or  to  supply  any  remarkable  deficiency  by  better  argu- 
ments or  more  extensive  references,  might  also  have  conferred  a 

great  additional  obligation  on  the  public The  Life  does  not 

contain  a  word  respecting  Hooker's  having  been  appointed  to  the 
honourable  office  of  reading  the  Hebrew  Lecture  in  his  University, 
and  the  still  more  interesting  information  of  his  expulsion  from  Col- 
lege       The  additions  to  the  Life,  by  J.  S.  are  valuable  . . .  but  it 

might  further  have  been  satisfactory  to  inform  us,  what  is  far  from 
being  generally  known,  that  this  J.  S.  was  honest  John  Strype,  the 
Ecclesiastical  historian." 

These,  with  other  strictures,  were  replied  to  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Vol.  LXXVI.  Part  II.  The  Reply  is  signed  "  Oxoniensis," 
and  contains  indications  of  having  emanated  firom  Authority.  It  in- 
forms us  that,  **  The  Delegates  have  not  undertaken  to  put  out  critical 
and  improved  editions  of  the  Works  in  question.  They  have  printed 
them  as  employment  for  their  Press  when  not  otherwise  occupied, 
meaning  to  sell  them  at  a  moderate  price,  for  the  common  use  of 
Schools,  Universities,  or  the  Clergy.  In  such  case,  if  they  put  into 
the  hands  of  their  printer  a  good  copy,  and  make  reasonable  provision 
for  properly  correcting  the  Work,  they  have  a  right  to  think  them- 
selves discharged  of  their  duty :   without  being  bound  to  see  that 
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such  copy  is  perfectly  corrected,  and  to  search  here  and  there  for 
every  error  that  has  been  discovered  in  it ;  a  business  of  time, 
labour,  and  expense,  which  would  often  put  off  the  publication  to 
an  inconvenient  season,  if  not  altogether.     Neither  is  the  very  best 

copy  always  to  be  had  for  the  use  of  the  printer As  to  adding 

Notes  or  elucidations,  &c.  this  would  have  been  publishing  upon 
another  scale,  and  according  to  another  plan." 

It  is  due  to  the  Delegates,  to  notice  that  their  latest  edition  of 
Hooker  (1820)  is  printed  from  better  copies  than  the  edition  of 
which  the  Reviewer  complained.  Still,  however,  "  the  best"  copies 
were  not  resorted  to ;  and  neither  in  the  Oxford,  nor  in  any  other 
edition,  has  the  Author  (whose  decease  did  not  permit  him  to 
complete  his  labours  by  superintending  their  entire  publication)  had 
that  justice  rendered  to  him  which  the  principal  object  of  his 
labours,  and  his  "  pragmatical  wisdom,"*  have  demanded  from  Epis- 
copalians. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  high  and 
deserved  estimation  in  which  the  Author  is  held,  among  all  parties, 
for  the  astonishing  purity  and  richness  of  his  diction,  his  profound 
erudition — classic  dignity,  and  political  wisdom — imperatively  requires 
the  utmost  care  and  fidelity  in  the  collation  of  the  early  edidons  and 
the  revision  of  his  invaluable  Works. 

The  present  Edition  of  Hooker's  Works  owes  its  origin  to  these 
and  similar  considerations.  Among  the  many  advantages  which  it 
presents  to  the  Reader,  he  is  informed  that  it  contains  the  very  rare 
and  important  "  Christian  Letter,"  printed  in  forty-seven  quarto 
pages,  in  1599,  but  never  re-published.  As  this  Tract  created  a 
feature  in  Hooker's  history,  being  alleged  to  have  "  procured"f  his 
death ;  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  publication  of  the  Doc* 
trinal  Puritans,  it  must  of  itself  give  a  new  and  extraordinary  interest 
to  these  Volumes. 

This  Edition  also  contains  the  ''  Just  and  Temperate  Defence  of 
the  Five  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Policie,"  by  William  Covel,  D.  D. ; 
an  excessively  rare  Tract,  never  reprinted.  It  is  dated  160S, 
and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifly-four  pages,  4to.  It  forms 
an  appendix  to  the  Second  Volume,  which  indeed  is  its  most 
appropriate  place ;  but  had  the  Editor  possessed  the  Tract  earlier, 
Hooker's  Sixth  Book  might  have  been  added  to  the  Second  Volume, 
and  Covel  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Volume; 
because  the  proximity  of  Hooker's  respective  Books  had  then  been 
preserved.  As  it  is,  however,  the  Editor  is  gratified  in  a  further 
opportunity  of  rendering  his  Edition  of  Hooker's  Works  incom- 
parable, and  in  making  his  candour  less  liable  to  be  questioned. 
He  might  have  supplied  Covel's  Tract  with  additional  Notes,  but 

•  Bp.  Hbber,  ut  infra.  f  See  Covers  Tract 
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necessity  compelled  Kim  to  content  himself  with  placing  only  such 
references  to  the  text  of  Hooker  and  to  the  Christian  Letter  as  the 
claims  on  his  time  permitted. 

The  Editor  indulges  the  hope  that  his  Life  of  Cartwrioht  will 
not  be  deemed  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his  labours.  He  had 
not  found  till  his  other  matter  was  far  advanced  at  the  Press,  that  no 
existing  Life  of  Cartwright  presented  such  a  view  of  his  character, 
talents,  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  **  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  as 
was  requisite.  The  Editor  was  therefore  compelled  to  begin  it  even 
at  the  risk  of  delay  at  the  Printing  Office. 

Hooker's  Epistle  to  Lord  Burghlet  (Vol.  I.  p.  1.)  is  now  for  the 
first  time  admitted  among  his  other  productions. 

Powerful,  and  inimitably  great,  as  Hooker  is  as  a  writer,*  the 
Editor  trusts  that  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  presumption  in 
asserting,  that  while  he  has  been  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  Author's 
talents,  he  has,  in  his  Notes  and  References,!-  which  are  distin- 
guished from  Hooker's  hy  being  placed  between  crotchets  [  ],  ven- 
tured to  adduce  arguments  meriting  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  every  candid  and  impartial  inquirer  afler  Truth. 

Genuine  editions  of  the  first  five  Books  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  having  come  into  the  Editor's  possession,  and  a  number  of 
discrepancies  being  noticed  between  the  oldest  and  recent  copies,  the 
conclusion  became  obvious,  that  the  Text  of  Hooker,  more  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  of  our  most  eminent  classic  authors,;};  needed 

*  ''  Hooker  b  incoinparable  in  strength  and  sanctity.  His  first  books  are  wonderful. 
I  do  not  perfectly  meet  him,  as  he  advances  towards  the  close." — Remains  of  the  Rev. 
R^CecU,  M.  A.  Edit.  1825.  8vo.  p.  285. 

t  '*  Neal'b  History  of  the  Puritans  I  took  home  to  my  house ;  and,  at  break&st  time, 
filled  the  margins  quite  through." — Bp.  Warburton's  Warke,  1788.  4to.  VoLVII. 
p.  891. 

X  "  Let  Hooker's  writings  be  compared  with  the  best  of  those  of  more  modern  date ; 
and»  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  that  in  correctness,  propriety,  and  purity  of  English  style, 
he  hath  hardly  been  vurpaned*  or  even  equalled,  by  any  of  his  successors." — Bishop 
LowTH,  Eng,  Orammar.  Edit.  1791.  12mo.  Pref.  "  Hooker  chums  the  foremost 
rank  in  sustained  and  classic  dignity  of  style,  in  political  and  pragmatical  wisdom."— 
Works  rf  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  &c  1822.  8vo.  Life,  by  Bp.  Heber, 
Vol^  h  p.  ccciiL  "  Hooker  if  the  eldest  of  that  tribe  of  powerftU  spirits,  whose 
appeanmce  at  nearly  the  same  period,  forms  a  gcdden  era  in  our  language ;  a  race  of 
literary  ^anta,  whose  ponderous  weapons  are  gazed  up<m  with  admiration  as  proofs  of  the 
muscular  eueiigy  of  the  arm  that  wielded  them,  but  which  in  these  degenerate  times  it 
costs  an  effort  to  lift :  without  a  metaphor,  what  that  age  produced,  it  is,  in  this,  esteemed 
a  labour  to  peruse.  The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  a  treasury  of  knowledge,  and  a  '  well 
of  English  undefiled'  (Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  Book  IV.  c.  ii.  st.  32).  The  style  is, 
for  the  time  at  wluch  it  was  written,  singularly  chaste.  Although  the  production  of  a 
pedantic  age,  the  extensive  learning  it  displays  is  untainted  with  pedantry.  What  is 
still  more  admirable,  in  an  age  of  coarseness,  its  Author's  purity  of  taste  never  suffered 
him  to  descend  to  a  phraseology  bordering  upon  grossness  or  impropriety.  A  composed 
and  sober  gravity,  a  modest  dignity  reigns  throughout  the  composition ;  while  there  is  a 
grandeur  in  the  very  march  of  his  periods,  which  has  upon  the  imagination  the  effect  of 
solemn  music.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  the  work,  is  the  section 
(38,  Book  Y.)  in  whidi  he  dwells  upon  the  power  of  musical  harmony." — Eclec.  Rev. 
liar.  1820.  p.2S4*  "  For  our  own  part,  we  could  not  derive  greater  pleasure  from 
rMdiog  bim,  were  we  neYer  lo  firmly  attached  to  the  ecclenastlcal  system  which  he 
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thorough  revision.  The  collating  of  any  ten  of  the  following  pages 
with  the  corresponding  matter  in  any  other  modern  edition,  will  shew 
of  what  kind  and  to  what  extent  Restorations  have  heen  made  ;  for 
without  in  the  least  degree  impeaching  the  qualifications  and  fidelity 
of  preceding  Editors,  yet  their  occasional  alterations,  together  with 
the  casualties  occurring  at  the  Press,*  required  restorations  both 
minute  and  frequent.  Such,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  those  who  did  not  have  recourse  to  original  editions,  that 
they  were,  successively,  more  and  more  constrained  to  employ  con- 
jectural emendation,  and  therefore  "  scribunt  non  quod  inveniunt, 
sed  quod  intelligunt,"  they  write,  as  Jerome  says  of  transcribers,  not 
what  they  find,  but  what  they  understand,'!'  or  think  they  understand ; 
and  often  has  a  remote  part  of  the  context  suffered  from  the  designed 
or  inadvertent  dropping  or  changing  of  even  a  letter. 

Was  it  justifiable  to  make  Hooker  appear  to  invariably  express  him- 
self with  the  grammatical  precision  and  other  refinements  of  modern 
English  ?  Dr.  Johnson  has  selected  about  a  thousand  quotations  from 
this  single  author,  and  incorporated  in  his  Dictionary  a  great  number 
of  the  words  with  their  now  uncouth,  inelegant,  and  obsolete  pre- 
fixes :  but  Hooker  is  since  become  so  changed,  that  a  student  would 
search  in  vain  for  the  majority  of  Johnson's  examples.  He  is,  how- 
ever, here  permitted  to  express  himself  in  his  own  way ;  "  his  own 
practice"  being  "  unmolested :" J  hence  his  inversions  and  other 
seeming  irregularities  may  be  judged  of  by  every  reader  ;§  who 
has,   also,   the   opportunity  of  interpreting   for  himself  what  may 

advocates." — Ibid,  p.  247.  "  This  eminent  work  may  justly  be  reckoned  to  mark  an 
sera  in  our  literature.  For  if  passages  of  much  good  sense  and  even  of  a  vigorous  elo- 
quence are  scattered  in  several  earlier  writers  in  prose,  yet  none  of  these,  except,  perhaps, 
Latimer  and  Ascham,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia,  can  be  said  to  have  acquired 
enough  reputation  to  be  generally  known  even  by  name,  much  less  are  read  in  the 
present  day :  and  it  is  indeed  not  a  little  remarkable  that  England,  until  near  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  given  few  proo6  in  literature  of  that  intellectual  power 
which  was  about  to  develop  itself  with  such  unmatchable  energy  in  Shakspeare  and 
Bacon.  We  cannot  indeed  place  Hooker  (but  whom  dare  we  to  place?)  by  the  side  of 
these  master-spirits ;  yet  he  has  abundant  claims  to  be  counted  aniong  the  luitiinaries  of 
English  literature.  He  not  only  opened  the  mine,  but  explored  the  depths  of  our  native 
eloquence.  So  stately  and  graceful  is  the  march  of  his  periods,  so  various  the  fall  of  his 
musical  cadences  upon  the  ear,  so  rich  in  images,  so  condensed  in  sentences,  so  grave 
and  noble  his  diction,  so  little  is  there  of  vulgarity  in  his  racy  idiom,  of  pe|dantry  in  his 
learned  phrase,  that  I  know  not  whether  any  later  writer  has  more  admirably  displayed 
the  capacities  of  our  language,  or  produced  passages  more  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
splendid  monuments  of  antiquity.'* — The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  By  H. 
Hallam.  1827.  4to.  Vol.1,  chap.  iv.  p.  230. 

*  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  almost  innumerable  instances  of  incorrect 
positions  of  the  reference  marks  to  the  Notes  generally;  and  particularly  of  the  Notes  or 
references  themselves  belonging  to  the  lateral  margins. 

f  Epist.  zzviii.  ad  Lucin. 

i  Preface  to  Johnson's  folio  edit,  of  his  Dictionary. 

I  Dr.  Campbell  (in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  1776.  8vo.  Book  II.  chap.ii.  p.  358) 
says,  "  The  authority  of  Hooker  or  of  Raleigh,  however  great  their  merit  and  their  fame 
be,  will  not  now  be  admitted  in  support  of  a  term  or  expression,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
good  writer  of  a  later  date.' '    True,  but  this  is  a  diflferent  matter  from  that  of  obliterating 
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appear  obscure  or  ambiguous.  Many  of  the  additional  Notes  also  give 
increased  interest  to  the  Narrative,  and  will  excite  some  surprise  in 
persons  who  fancy  they  thoroughly  understand  this  Author;  wonder- 
ing how  they  have  hitlierto  been  able  to  put  a  consistent  ;0r  even  an 
intelligible  meaning  on  various  sentences  and  paragraphs:  foi^to  many 
of  them  the  meaning  must  have  been  only  conventional !  Other  Notes 
are  such  as  are  intended  to  shew,  that  striking,  profound,  and  effec- 
tive, as  Hooker  is  on  many  points  relating  to  the  Commonweal^  *  he 
is  not  invulnerable  on  Church  matters.  —  Such  are  .the  principal 
advantages  belonging  to  the  present  Edition. 

'*  Audi  alteram  partem*'  is  an  adage  that  will  be  applicable  to 
human  affairs  so  long  as  diversity  of  opinion  or  collision  of  interest 
shall  require  impartial  scrutiny  and  enlightened  decision.  In  the 
spirit  of  this  adage,  the  Editor  examined  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
"  the  standard  of  appeal  for  all  advocates  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment, "f  Being  by  birth  and  education  a  Nonconformist,  the  Book 
of  whose  Church  containing  his  **  standard  of  appeal"  is  the  Bible,  J 
he  entertains  the  natural  predilections  of  early  life ;  yet  he  has  long 
and  earnestly  sought  whatever  knowledge  might  justify  him  in 
continuing  to  indulge  them,  and  which  might  not  only  correct  his 
errors,  but  confirm  his  judgment.  Such  a  procedure  is  plainly  a 
duty  which  every  human  being  owes  to  God  and  to  society:  but 
though  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  it  has  not  been 
consistently  acted  upon  by  all  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Protestant. 

characteristic  features  of  our  Author's  composition,  which  best  associate  his  reader's  miud 
with  the  theu  standard  of  literary  perfection,  and  do  not  cheat  by  illusions  of  properties 
and  usages  with  which  the  age  was  unacquainted. 

•  "  I  hare  indeed  myself  heard  him  styled,  The  Father  of  the  Whigs."  —  Bishop 
HoADLT.  Works,  1773.  Fo.  Vol.  iL  p.  253.  "  Nothing  perhaps  is  more  striking  to 
a  reader  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  than  the  constant  and  almost  excessive  predilection 
of  Hooker  for  those  liberal  principles  of  Civil  Government,  which  are  sometimes  so  just 
and  always  so  attractive.  Upon  these  subjects,  his  theory  absolutely  coincides  with  that 
of  Locke.  The  origin  of  Government,  both  in  right  and  fact,  he  explicitly  derives  from 
a  primary  contract." — HALLAii* a  Consiitutional  Hist,  of  Eng,  1827.  4to.  Vol.1,  ch.  iv. 
p.  235.  "  Who  knoweth  not  that  the  greatest  Prelatists  were  the  masters  of  the 
Principles  that  the  War  (against  Charles  I.)  was  raised  on ;  Bilson,  Jewel,  &c.  and 
Hooker  quite  beyond  them  all?" — R.  Baxter's  Apology  for  the  Nonconformists* 
Ministry.  1681.  4to.  p.  145.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind,  and  such 
are  the  positions  in  which  men  of  extraordinary  talent  are  occasionally  placed,  that 
scarcely  any  fact  is  more  deserving  of  notice,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  which  more 
charitable  sentiments  may  be  deduced,  than  that  of  Hooker  having  been  in  Politics 
what  we  understand  by  (he  term  a  Whig,  but  in  Church  affairs  a  Tory ;  and  that  of 
Baxter  having  been  m  Politics  a  Tory,  and  in  Church  affairs  a  Whig!  But,  in  the 
matter  of  Politics,  Baxter  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  found  himself  in  error, 
whereas  Hooker's  political  principles  were  triumphant,  and  have  been  ably  supported  by 
Locke  and  Hoadly. 

f  Memoir  of  Hooker  in  The  Christian  Guardian,  and  Church  of  England  Mag.  June, 
1828,  p.  208. 

X  **  Since  the  Reformation,  which  has  established  the  Bible  as  the  standard  of  religious 
truth,  and  allowed  every  one  to  be  its  interpreter,  Dissent  has  uniformly  been  connected 
with  religious  freedom." — The  present  State  of  the  Established  Church,  Sfc,  By  the 
Rev.J.L'OsTE,  LL.B.  Rector  of  Hayneford.  1812.  8vo.  p.  16. 
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They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Bancroft's  dme,  and  with 
his  actual  proceedings,  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  accordance  of 
the  following  sentiments,  found  in  the  writings  of  no  less  notorious 
a  character  than  that  "  fiery"*  Archbishop :  "  The  rule  of  die 
Apostle  being  well  understood,  is  very  notable,  where  he  saith.  Try 
all  things,  and  keep  that  which  is  good  (1  ThesS.  v.  21).  Many 
things  have  fair  ^ews :  but  try  them,  and  like  the  aj^les  of  Sodom, 
they  shall  fall  into  dust.  In  gold,  the  chiefest  metal,  there  is  great 
sophistication.  He  that  will  be  easily  led  is  soon  deceived.  To 
hold  a  thing  for  good  before  a  man  havte  tried  it  (by  such  a  touch- 
stone as  is  meet  for  his  calling)  I  hold  it  great  fblly.  The  credit 
which  Popery  grew  unto,  did  partly  proceed  of  such  rashness.  Men 
were  content,  having  a  good  opinion  of  their  Priests,  to  be  led  by 
them,  as  it  were  a  bear  by  the  nose,  land,  without  any  trial,  to  accept 
in  good  part  whatsoever  they  gave  them.  And  as  the  People  were 
thus  carried  away  by  thi&ir  own  persuasion  of  their  Priests,  so  were 
the  poor  Priests  themselves  (many  of  them  no  doubt)  misled  through 
the  honourable  regard  which  they  had  of  their  Superiors.'*^- 

If  the  Editor's  reading  has  naturally  been  more  general  on  the 
side  to  which  he  still  adheres  than  on  the  contrary  side,  it  has,  not- 
withstanding, been  sufficient  on  both  sides  to  enable  him  to  remark, 
that  the  alrgaments  on  the  disputed  points  seem  usually  better  given 
by  Nonconformist  writers  than  by  those  among  Conformists.  This 
proceeds  from  the  latter  introducing  alleged  authorities  and  prece- 
dents on  which  they  expatiate,  but  which  the  former  entirely  disclaim ; 
because  Nonconformists  have  never  met  with  any  more  recent  Charter 
of  Christianity  than  that  which  the  New  Testament  contains.  Thus 
they  rid  the  subjects  of  encumbrances  occasioned  by  the  ftiisrepre- 
Sentatioiis,  perversions,  and  corruptions  of  those  channels  through 
which  interpretations  and  dogmata  relating  to  our  common  Faith 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time.;];  In  the  days  of  our  first 
Protestant  Fathers  "  nothing  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  Scripture  testimonies,  without  lidditional  vouchers  from  die  ancient 
worthies  of  the  Church:  and  accordingly  Tertullian,  Chrysostom, 
Austin,  and  Jerome,  regulairly  took  their  places  on  the  same  bencb 
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^  lleftHrred  'to  Arc!hd.  Blackbiirne's  "  Confesdonal"  by  Lawson  in  his  Life  and  Times 
of  Abp.  Lftud.  1829.  Svo.  Vol.!.  p.  140.  But  before  the  Archdeacon's  time,  Bishop 
Kennet  h&d  Styled  Bancroft  "  a  sturdy  piece/'  -who  "  proceeded  vrith  rigour,  severity, 
and  wrath,  agidnst'the  Puritans."     Kennefs  Hist,  of  Eng.  1706.  fo.  Vol.  11.  p.  665. 

t  A  Sarvefy  of  ihe  l^r^t^nded  Holy  XMscipIine,  &c.  1S9«^.  edit.  166a.  4to.  p.  47. 
"  The  great  bane  of  our  Church  is  prejudice :  many  believe  without  evidence,  and 
^decide  vrithout  inqtiiry." — Mevwir  of  the  Rev,  Legh  Richmond,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Turvey. 
1828.  Svo.  p.  565. 

X  "  As  a  man  miinfeth  to  the  fountain  when  the  channels  are  defiled,  so  must  we 
repur  to  the  ptactice  of  the  first  Churdb,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  piety." — Cyprian 
cont.  Stephan.  dted  in  a  Scholastkdll  Discourse  against  symbolizing  with  /intichrist  in 
Ceremonies,  1607.  fo.  p.  99. 
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of  judgment  with  Pavd,  Peter,  James,  and  John*  In  process  of  time 
some  particular  persons  began  to  see  into  this  mistake.  In  our  own 
country,  the  learned  Cartwrioht,  in  his  dispute  with  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  about  the  year  1573,  took  the  courage  to  appeal  from  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  prescribe  them  narrower  limits  in  the 

province  of  determining  religious  controversies The  terms  in 

which  Cartwright  had  characterised  these  venerable  Doctors,  were 
t^llected  together  in  a  book  of  Bancroft's,*  and  set  off  with  tragical 
exclamations,  as  if  they  had  been  little  less  than  so  much  blasphemy."-)^ 

How  Hooker  conducted  his  portion  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Puritans  and  their  "  opposites" J  wiH  henceforth  be  better  under- 
stood than  the  extreme  illiberality  and  the  tyranny  of  their  times 
allowed.  **  There  is  oppression  as  well  as  resistance,  provocation  as 
well  as  resentment,  abuse  of  power  as  well  as  opposition  to  it."§ 
**  Principles  are  of  slower  growth  than  passions.''||  That  the  Puritans 
were  not  the  weak-minded,  wicked,  and  illiterate  men  it  is  often 
^orandy  or  maliciously  insinuated  they  were,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  their  writings,  and  even  by  the  testimony  of  contemporaries ;  one  of 
whom,  already  noticed,  says,  "  It  is  true  that  divers  persons,  who  have 
been,  and  yet  are,  very  mighty  pillars  in  the  Geneva  Platform,  are 
in  sundry  respects  of  some  good  desert."^  A  Clergyman,  recently 
deceased,  distinguished  for  his  eminent  fidelity  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  whose  memory  will  be  revered  for  his  great  industry  and 
success  in  maintaining  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
ti(m,  the  author  too  of  a  candid  and  useful  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
had  the  honesty  and  intrepidity  to  avow,  that  "  The  tree  of  Liberty, 
sober  and  legitimate  Liberty,  Civil  and  Religious,  under  the  shadow 
of  which,  we  in  the  Establishment,  as  well  as  others,  repose  in  peace, 
and  the  firuit  of  which  we  gather,  was  planted  by  the  Puritans,  and 
waieredy  if  not  by  theur  blood,**  at  least  by  their  tears.  Yet  it  is  the 
modem  fasihion  to  feed  delightfully  on  the  fruit,  and  then  revile,  if 
not  curse,  those  that  planted  and  watered  the  tree.^'f  f 

The  inadvertence  or  neglect  of  Hooker's  patrons  and  admirers,  and 

*  A  Survey,  &c  ut  sup.    And  see  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  Book  I.  chap.  ix.  p.  51. 

t  Arcbdeacon  Blackbume.  Confessional,  1770.  8vo.  chap.L  pp.22,  23. 

t  EccLPol.  Vol.  I.  p.  144. 

§  Archd.  Paley.  Defence  of  the  "  Considerations  on  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith.*' 
Works,  edit  1823.  ISmo.  VoL  III.  p.  317.  **l  do  not  deny,  that  there  might  be 
some  p<nnt8  which  bore  hard  on  the  Puritans,  and  which  ought  to  haoe  been  modified,  and 
rendered  lest  severe ;  but  where  is  the  Government  that  is  immaculate,  or  where  the 
Church  that  is  iaultless  in  its  administration?" — Lawson's  Life,  ^c,  (^  Ahp,  Laud, 
ot  sup.  p.  141. 

(1  W.  S.  Landor.  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen.  1826. 
Edit  2.  Vol.  I.  Conv.  ziL  p.  320. 

^  Bancroft,  p.  296,  sup, 

••  « IrrigtUus  plagis  homo." — Plaut.  Epid,  Act  I.  sc.  2.  1. 18. 

ft  Letters  on  Conformity,  Let  I.  Works  of  the  Rev.  Tho.  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston* 
Sandford.  1824.  Vol.  IX.  p.  532. 
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the  difficulties  arising  firom  the  scarcity  and  consequent  expense  of  the 
means  of  illustration  occasioned  by  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  have 
not  till  now  been  seriously  attempted  to  be  remedied.  For  one  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  Congregationalist,  or  Independent^  to  have  performed 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  by  others,  may  excite  astonishment 
in  all  who  know  Hooker's  treatment  of  the  rising  or  emerging 
and  growing  varieties  of  Christian  Sects  in  his  day.*  With  similar 
general  charges  and  hruta  fulmina  the  Editor  is  accustomed,  notwith- 
standing some  splendid  exceptions,  to  find  all  those  still  assailed  who 
maintain  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  resist  undue  aggrandize- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Christ.  ''  The  charge  of  Schism  comes  with  an 
ill  grace  from  a  religious  community,  which,  if  Separation  be  Schism, 
set  us  the  example  in  their  own  conduct,  and,  by  seceding  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  taught. us  the  lawfulness  of  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England."! 

Before  he  commenced  reading  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  the 
Editor  was  prepared  to  find  the  Author  transcendently  talented :  he 

•  «  No  sooner  was  the  Lituigy  fully  abolished  (Aug.  1646),  than  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  IndependentSt  the  latter  of  whom  dissented  from  the 
newly  established  (Presbyterian)  Church,  and  were  called  therefore,  in  their  controversy 
unth  the  former,  The  Dissenting  Brethren.  The  Liturgy,  which  is  a  system  both  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  having  been  exchanged  for  the  Directory,  which  relates  more  to  the  latter, 
the  Independents,  who  would  suffer  no  controul,  either  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other,  applied 
the  same  terms  to  the  Directory,  which  the  Presbyterians  had  applied  to  the  Liturgy. 
The  new  Churchmen  in  vain,  attempted  to  resist  the  new  Dissenters,  by  refusing  that 
Toleration,  which  men  of  every  religion  may  justly  claim." — ^  Inquiry  into  the  con' 
sequences  of  Neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible.  By  H.  Marsh,  D.  D. 
(Bp.  of  Peterborough),  1812.  Edit  2.  8vo.  p.  38.         *<  The  claims  of  the  Independents 

have  been  mostly  advocated,  by  men  who  did  not  belong  to  their  party In  an  article 

of  the  seventy-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  p.  22^,  it  is  said,  **  In  this  very 
able  volnme  (Orme's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Owen),  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  the  Independents 
were  the  first  teachers  of  Religious  Liberty."     The  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from 

^y  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration,  by  Geo.  Brodie,  Esq.  contains,  in  Vol.  III. 
p.  517,  this  important  passage  on  the  subject;  **  The  grand  principle  by  which  the  In- 
dependents overpassed  all  other  Sects,  was  universal  Toleration  to  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  whose  religion  was  not  conceived  to  be  hostile  to  the  power  of  the  State ;  a 
principle  to  which  they  were  faithful  in  the  height  of  power,  as  well  as  under  persecution. 
In  this,  for  which  they  were  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Presbyterians,  they  set  an  example 
to  Christendom ;  for,  though  a  secret  Toleration,  to  a  certain  extent,  or  rather  a  conni- 
vance at  certain  Sects,  had  been  allowed  in  the  United  Provinces,  it  was  on  far  less  liberal 
principles,  and  denounced  by  the  Clergy,  as  most  sinful  in  the  Magistracy."  These 
testimonies  we  consider  not  less  honourable  to  the  writers  who  bear  them,  than  to  the 
body  respecting  which  they  are  borne;  and  combined  with  those  of  Hume,  Smith,  Laing, 
and  others,  are  sufficient  to  set  the  historical  question,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Tolera- 
tion, for  ever  at  rest." — The  London  Christian  Instructor,  or  Congregational  Mag,  Oct 
1822.  p.  536.  See  testimonies  also  by  the  Rev.  J.  Grant  (Hist,  ^the  Eng.  Chuf^ch  and 
Sects,  1811.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  p.  435),  and  Hbnrt  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Motion 
for  inquiry  respecting  Smith  the  Missionary;  in  a  luminous  Discourse  on  the  Principles 
V  ond  Tendencies  of  Congregational  Nonconformity,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.  M. 
being  one  of  the  **  Discourses  at  the  Settlement  of  the  Rev.  W.  Orme,  at  Camberwell." 
1825.  8vo.  pp.  16, 17. 

f  Rev.  J.  A.  James.  Christian  Fellowship.  1823.    12mo.   edit  2.  chap.  ix.    p.  239. 
**  Yourselves  are  a  president  to  us  of  like  practice,  in  separating  not  in  but  out  of  the 

"/  Church  of  Rome:  as  you  have  dealt  with  the  mother  so  do  we  with  the  daughter; 
because  Me  mother  like  daughter,  according  to  the  proverb,  Ezek.  xvi.  44." — Counter ^ 
Poyson,    By  Henry  Ainsworth.  1589.  4to.  Edit  1608.  p.  8. 
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even  expected  to  receive  a  few  contusions  from  this  "  schismaticonuB 
n^alleus  :"*  he  relied,  however,  on  the  justice  of  his  Cause  and  the 
generous  protection  of  some  whose  names  are  enrolled  high  among 
Episcopalians.  "  Let  men,"  said  one  Bishoj^,  ^*  turn  and  wind  them<-  >^ 
selves  which  way  they  will,  hy  the  very  same  arguments  that  any  will 
prove  Separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  lawful  because  she  re- 
quired unlawful  things  as  conditions  of  her  Communion,  it  will  be 
proved  lawful  not  to  conform  to  any  sttspected  or  unlawful  practice 
required  by  any  Church  Governor  upon  the  same  terms,  if  the  thing 
so  required  be,  after  serious  and  sober  inquiry,  judged  unwarrantable 
by  a  man's  own  conscience."f  "  The  Christian  world,"  says  another  v 
Bishop,  "  is,  unhappily,  much  divided  on  some  points :  and,  even 
within  the  pale  of  our  own  Church,  differences  have  arisen,  which 
interfere,  lamentably  with  that  unity  and  harmony  which  are  so 
desirable  in  a  Christian  Community.  It  might  be  expected  that  the 
standard  of  doctrines  contained  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  would 
have  prevented  this  diversity,  at  least  amongst  all  diose  who  have 
embraced  that  admirable  summary,  as  the  rule  of  their  Christian 
belief.  But  here,  unfortunately,  the  difficulty  recurs:  and  such  is 
the  imperfection  of  human  things,  that  that  which  was  designed  to 
compose  all  differences  of  opinion,  is  itself  converted  into  a  cause  of 
difference,  and  made  a  ground  of  acrimonious  controversy.";];  In 
confirmation  of  this,  we  are  told  that,  The  Ministers  of  the  National 
Church  may  be  divided  into  the  Secular,  the  Latitudinarian,  the  Or- 
thodox,  and  Evangelical.  §  Such  are  the  admissions  of  Ejnscopalians  : 
whatever  the  circumstances  are  under  which  their  body  exhibits  an 


*  So  styled  in  Dr.  King's  Letter,  h^a. 

t  Stillinofleet.  Irenicwn,  1662.  4to.  p.  119. 

X  A  Charge,  &c.  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  W.  lifagee,  D.D.  Bp.  of  Raphoe.  1831 
4to.  edit  2.  p.  SO.  "  On  no  subject,  perhaps,  has  there  been  greater  dispute  than  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  While  the  xealous  Puritan  rpjected 
them  m  toto,  both  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  Calvinisiic  to  suit  his  notions,  and 
because  they  contained  that  form  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  which  he  abhorred;  the  Cal- 
▼inist  on  the  one  hand  who  wished  not  to  leave  the  Church,  discovered  them  to  be 
thoroughly  Calvinistic,  and  was  content ;  the  Arminian  loudly  asserted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  contained  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  Arminius,  and  cordially  subscribed  to 
them.  Such  was  the  procedure  in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  such  it  U  in  the  present  day. 
Now,  keeping  out  of  view  the  Puritan  and  the  modern  Dissenters  as  completely  hopeless 
subjects,  or  in  other  words,  as  men  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  or  reason,  [!]  nothing 
is  more  evident  thata  that  both  the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian  are  decidedly  wrong.  [!] 
The  Articles  are  expressed  with  such  deamess,  that  he  who  candidly  peruses  thew,  and 
is  gifted  with  an  ordinary  shetre  of  reason,  cannot  foil  to  perceive  their  meaning." !  I — 7%e 
L^e  and  Times  of  William  Laud,  D.D.  Lord  Abp.  of  Canterbury.  By  J.  P.  Lawson,  M.A. 
1829.  Svo.  Vol  I.  p.  29.^ 

§  An  Ecclesiastical  Memoir  of  the  first  four  Decades  of  the  reign  of  George  IlL  By 
J.  W.  MidcReton,  A.  M.  1822.  8vo.  p:  20.  It  has  been  asked.  What  is  the  Orthodoxy 
of  the  Church  of  England  ?  The  reply  has  been,  In  Charles  the  Firat's  days  it  was 
Arminian;  in  James  the  Second's  it  was  divided  between  Popery  and  Presby terianism ; 
in  William's  it  was  rather  Lutheran,  with  a  Calvinistic  taint;  in  Anne's  and  George 
the  First's  times  it  was  tainted  with  Socinianism ;  in  George  the  Second's,  with  all 
manner  of  LatitudJnarianism.  The  Church  of  England  is  at  present  Calvinisdco-Armi- 
nian,  Trinitario-Sociniati ;   now  for  Predestination — again  for  Free  Agency;    now  £»r 


( 
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ostensible  union,  Independents  demand  to  know  with  what  propriety 
Bishop  Warburton  ventured  to  represent  ihem  as  **  a  rope  of  sand."* 
Be  it  so  however,  on  some  occasions  the  sands  have  been  found 
capable  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  encroachment,  more  effectual  than 
the  compactest  rocks.  But  the  absence  of  union  is  more  external 
and  formal  than  real.  A  greater  unanimity  of  doctrine  than  that 
which  prevails  among  the  Congregational  Dissenters  of  this  kingdom, 
is  never  likely  to  be  realized  on  earth ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  Their 
mode  of  worship  is  almost  as  uniform  as  if  it  were  settled  by  a  Rubric 
or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  On  all  great  occasions,  an  impulse  given 
to  the  body  circulates  through  all  its  extremities.-f-  Of  Independents 
it  has  been  truly  said,  j;  that  **  they  believe  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  without  subscribing  them ;  while 
thousands  of  Episcopalians  subscribe  without  believing  them."§ 

What  the  result  would  by  this  time  be,  had  the  Reformation  been 
^permitted  to  proceed  farther,  in  this  country,  can  only  be  surmised  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  "  stopped  too  soon,  and  was  never  rightly 
completed."||     The  "  fearful'*  Church^  of  England  is  immeasurably 

Grace  and  Regeneration — again,  holding  these  as  the  reveries  of  the  ignorant  and  in- 
temperate. It  contains  a  mass  of  the  disc^les  of  Lotlier,  CaKin,  Servetus,  Socinus, 
Arminius ;  of  Arius  and  Atbanasius ;  to  say  nothing  of  Simon  Magos !  Churchmen^ 
in  power  and  out  of  power,  have,  like  too  many  odier  individuals,  accommodated  their 
arguments  ad  temp&ra:  accordingly  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  advocated  **  The  Liberty  of 
Pn^besying:  shewing  the  unreasonableness  -of  prescribing  to  other  men's  Faith,  and 
the  iniquity  of  persecuting  differing  Opinions/'  1647.  4to.  pp.. 267.  ''The  author," 
'says  Anthony  it  Wood,  "  made  use  of  a  like  stratagem,  as  Hales  did  in  wridng  his  book  of 
Sdiisn,  to  iireak  the  Presbyterian  power,  and  so  countenance  dimions  between  the  factions, 
which  were  too  much  united  against  the  hyal  Clergy." — Athena  Oxmiensest  Edit  1817. 
4to.  Vol.  III.  col.  786.  Whether  these  expedients,  of  employing  sinister  means  for  sinister 
ends,  become  Protestant  Divines,  is  not  difficult  to  be  answered,  since  it  is  certain  that 
''  pure  religion  and  undefiled"  (Jas.  i.  27),  countenances  no  such'devices.  Bishop  Heber 
asserts,  and  repeats  the  assertion,  that  Tayknr's  was  the  "first  public  defence  of  the 
princifdes  of  rehgious  Toleration." — Ltfe,  Pref.  p.  H.  And,  ''  It  is  the  Jhst  attempt  on 
record  to  concsKate  the  minds  of  Christians  to  the  reception  of  a  doctrine,  &c"  p.  xxviL 
That  this  is  a  palpable  misrepresentation  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Orme's  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Owen,  1820.  Svo.  pp.99,  et  seq,  and  p.  479 ;  on  p.  102  of  which,  the  Bishop  has 
animadverted,  but  with  what  success  the  above  quotation  from  Wood  decides. 

*  Alliance  between  Church  and  State.  Book  I.  chap.  i.  edit  Works,  1788.  4ti0u 
VoLIV.  p.  21. 

t  Eclectic  ReT.  Dec.  1822.  p.  544. 

X  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton  in  "  Services  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Roy.  #.  W.  H.  Pritchard, 
Atterdiffe."  1827.  Svo.  p.  85. 

§  *<  We  have  a  calvinistic  creed,  a  popish  liturgy,  and  an  arminian  clergy." — Lord 
Chatham,  in  the  Debate  on  the  Distentert*  BeUrf  BiUj  1773.  "  I  am  not  afraid  of 
those  tender  and  scrupulous  consciences,  who  are  over  cautious  of  professing  and  be- 
lieving too  much :  if  they  are  sincerely  in  the  wrong,  I  forgive  their  errors  and  respect 
t^eir  integrity.  The  men  I  am  afraid  of,  are  the  men  who  brieve  every  thing,  who 
subscribe  every  thing,  and  who  vote  for  every  thing."^Bi8hop  Shipley,  t»  the  Debate 
c|»  the  Distentere*  RelufBiU,  1779. 

<  II  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions  relative  to  the  Church  of  England.    1750.   8va 
eWtS.  p.  211. 

^  **  Experience  had  palpably  shewn  that  the  Scottish  Establishment  needed  none  of 
those  Securities  which  her  fearful  n»tcr  of  England  considered  at  one  time  necessary  to 
prop  up  her  frail  and  precarious  existence.  . . .  While  he  was  walking  through  the 
streets,  he  obaerved  large  wooden  props  resting  obliquely  against  the  wiJls  of  some  of 
the  houses,  placed  there  to  upheld  them.     When  he  saw  this,  it  seemed  to  him 
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behind  the  State  m  adapting  hers^  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
liberality :  hence,  except  in  the  recent,  memorable,  and  glorious 
instance  which  involved  her  own  reputation,  to  the  State  alone  are 
Nonconformists  indebted  for  their  exemption  fix>m  persecution  and 
burthaisome  observances.  The  assistance  of  the  Most  Reverend 
the  Primates,  and  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  with 
die  acquiescence  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy  during  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  which 
received  the  Royal  assent,  May  9th,  1828,  entitle  them  to  more  than 
human  commendation.  Though  the  Established  Church  can  never 
obliterate  what  the  pages  of  History  contain,  she  has  relieved  herself 
from  one  occasion  of  reproach  which  no  political  extremity  could  ever 
justify,  which  had  no  parallel  in  Christendom,  and  after  having  en* 
dured  it  an  hundred  and  forty-five  years. 

Quod  optanti  Divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies,  eh,  attufit  ultro.* 

That  there  have  been,  as  there  are,  among  Churchmen,  men  of  truly 
liberal  minds  and  unsophisticated  Christian  charity,  the  Editor's  duty, 
and  his  pleasure  also,  lead  him  to  acknowledge.  It  is  therefore  with 
no  common  feeling  of  exultation  that  he  thus  distinguishes  the  names 

hrcsistxbly  implied  thaft  these  were  the  craziest  edifices  in  the  street  So  he  thought  it  had 
been  with  the  fabric  of  die  EngliA  Church,  which  incurred  the  whole  di«gnoe  of  these 
unseemly  props,  and  which  had  increased  her  strength  in  taking  them  down.  Her  only 
blunder  was,  that  to  please  the  fancy  of  certain  devotees,  long  accustomed  to  these  props, 
and  whose  taste  would  have  been  offended  by  the  want  of  them,  they  had  erected  in  their 
place  buttresses  of  mere  gingerbread  and  stucco,  in  the  form  of  a  Declaration.  It  was  at 
one  time  proposed  to  include  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  Declaration ;  and  this  he 
woiild  have  ^It  ^as  a  stigma.  But  a  resolution  more  sada&ctory  to  him  was  afterwards 
adopted,  by  which  the  English  reserved  the  whole  of  the  stigma  to  themselves."— >-«%iMcft 
<if  Dr.  T.  Chalmers  on  the  Repeal  of  to  much  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  jfct*  at  relates 
to  the  Sacramental  Test;  in  the  Oenertd  Jttembly,  May  24,  1828.  Edinlmrgh  Cowmnt, 
May  26. 

*  Virg.  ^n.  Lib.  ix.  v.  6.  **  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  (like  aU  otbar 
excluding  Laws)  converted  Theological  differences  into  Political  hatred,  and  com- 
pelled those  who  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  Doctrines  of  the  Established  Chuvdi  to 
consider  its  existence  as  their  misfortune.  The  abolition  of  those  Laws  strengthens 
that  Church  of  whidi  I  am  a  member,  by  lessening  the  number  of  its  -eBenieSv 
and  by  imparting  to  it  a  diaracter  of  greater  dignity  and  elevation.  I  consider 
such  a  measure  as  an  extension  of  reason,  an  improvement  of  life,  and  a  fit 
subject  of  public  commemoration."  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  See  Report  of  the  Speeohee 
and  Proceedingt  at  a  Dinner  to  commemair<xte  the  AboUtion  of  the  Sacramental  Tett^ 
on  Wednetday,  the  eighteenth  day  qf  June,  1828 ;  H.  R,  H,  the  Duke  qf  Sutsex  in  the 
Chair.  8vo.  App.  p.  74.  The  Editor  of  Hooker  trusts  that  he  shall  be  fi>rgiven 
the  vanity  of  recording  at  this  place,  the  high  satisfiiction  he  derives  firom  having 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  "  The  United  Committee,"  to  whitfh  was 
specially  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  measures  necessary  for  promoting  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  He  cannot  but  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
«vent  is  inferior  to  none  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  (See  Report* 
ut  tap.  p.  b&),  and  that  to  have  had  a  share  in  procuring  it,  is  a  justifiable  source  of 
self-gratulation ;  and,  meet  for  him  to  transmit  his  share  of  the  glory  attendant  upon  it^ 
to  his  children's  children.  May  they  ever  ^  evince  manly  and  generous  feelings  ibr 
those  who  struggle  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  oppression!"  Ibid, 
p.  74. 
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of  such  Primates  as  Tillotson,  Seeker,*  and  Sutton. f  The  Church 
of  England  is,  however,  suffering  degradation  since  she  is  not  allowed 
to  legislate  for  herself;  and  therefore  can  neither  of  herself  introduce 
new  regulations,  nor  execute  all  the  old  ones  she  willingly  would. 
**  Whenever  I  find  an  orthodox  hrother,"  said  one  of  her  Dignitaries, 
**  propping  up  a  tottering  argument  hy  citing  a  Canon,  I  cannot 
forbear  suspecting  he  would  execute  that  Canon  upon  me^  if  he 
wete  not  restrained  by  something  which  is  not  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
complexion/' j;  The  implied  reasons  for  thus  checking  and  limiting 
the  Church  of  England's  power  are  evident ;  and  the  fact  itself,  that 
she  is  limited,  speaks  more  loudly  against  her  than  even  the  Puritans 
could  have  anticipated,  when  they  saw  and  felt  the  plenitude  of  her 
power. §  Yet  the  Puritans  would  have  no  reason  to  triumph,  being 
themselves  advocates  of  a  Religious  Establishment,  aiid  requiring 
likewise  the  secular  arm  to  enforce  and  inflict  its  denouncements. 
Cartwright  himself  says,  "  Those  who  would  withdraw  themselves 
should  be  by  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  at  all  times,  and  now  also 
under  a  Godly  Prince,  by  Civil  Punishment  brought  to  communicate 
with  their  brethren :"  and  again,  "  The  Magistrate  ought  to  compel 
them  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  if  they  profit  not,  nor  with  suiR^ 
cient  teaching  correct  not  themselves,  then  they  should  be  punished,"]] 
Thus,  they  would  equailly  have  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
the  persons  of  other  Christians  who  could  not  accord  with  their  own 
views  and  observances.  Persecution,  therefore,  was  a  principle  with 
both  sides.  And  such  must  ever  be  the  case  where  the  interests 
and  aggrandizement  of  a  part  are  promoted  at  the  expense  of  the 
remainder,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  precepts  and  doctrine  of 

Christ  and  his  Apostles,  f 

■^ —  ■  ■  ■  ■  li 

^  "  The  Dissenters  are  sincere  well-wishers  to  the  Citfil  part  of  our  present  happy 
Estahlishment,  and  they  are  to  be  esteemed  and  loved  for  it." — Abp.  Secker's  Letter  to 
Mr.Walpole,  1770,  Svo.  pp.  24,  25. 

f  "  How  much  soever  he  might  lament  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  errors  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  it  was  to  be  recollected  that  the  Bible  was  the  foundation  of  their 
belief,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was,  or  might  be,  in  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  the  Empire ;  and  it  was  also  to  be  recollected,  that  the  best  of  inter- 
pretations were  but  the  interpretations  of  men,  and  that  the  best  of  men  were  liable  to 
error.  He  was  sure  that  so  long  as  the  Church  of  England  should  endure  as  a  Church, 
the  Dissenters  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Church  of  England;  and  as  he  was  no 
prophet,  be  did  not  wish  to  foretel  what  might  happen  to  them,  after  it  was  no  more." — 
The  late  Abp.  of  Canterbury's  Speech  on  Lord  Sidmouth^s  Bill  relating  to  Dissenting 
Mimstersj  May  21,  1811. 

X  Arcbd.  Blackbume.  Works,  Vol  IV.  Remarks  on  the  Subscription  to  the  Articles 
and  Liturgy. 

§  So  little  were  his  (Hoadly's)  notions  countenanced  by  the  Clergy,  that  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  passed  a  strong  vote  against  him ;  nor  could  any  thing  have  shielded 
him  from  the  further  consequences  of  their  indignation,  had  not  the  injustice  or  the 
timidity  of  Government  prevented  that  body  from  ever  deliberating  again." — Dr.  H. 
Phillpot's  Letters  to  C,  Butler,  Esq,  1826.  Svo.  edit.  2.  Let  xiii.  p.  270.  The 
Convocation  ceased  deliberating,  Nov.  8,  1717. 

11  "  Replye"  (1572).  p.  148,  and  p.  167. 

^  "  If  the  Establishment  wanted  any  merit  (he  spoke  not  as  to  his  own  opinion)  it 
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A  Lay-member  of  the  Church  of  England  has,  with  a  candour  for 
which  th6re  are  few  if  any  precedents,  set  before  the  world  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  philosophical  statements ;  deducible  for  the  greater 
part,  if  indeed  they  were  not  deduced,  from  Barrow's  '^  excellent  and 
elaborate  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy :"  a  work  that  while  it 
breaks  down  the  fences  of  Popery,  unavoidably  strengthens  those 
of  Independency ;  and  accordingly  an  admirable  summary  of  its  prin- 
ciples might  be  Easily  collected  from  thence  in  the  very  words  of  the 
author. 

.  '^  The  moment,"  says  the  Layman,  "  any  Religion  becomes  National, 
or  Established,  its  purity  must  certainly  be  lost,  because  it  is  then  im- 
possible to  keep  it  unconnected  with  men's  interests,  and  if  connected, 
it  must  inevitably  be  perverted  by  them.  Whensoever  temporal  ad- 
vantages are  annexed  to  any  religious  profession,  they  will  be  sure  to 
call  in  all  those  who  have  no  religicm  at  all :  knaves  will  embrace  it 
for  the  sake  of  interest,  fools  will  follow  them  for  the  sake  of  fashion ; 
and  when  once  it  is  in  such  hands.  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  preserve 
its  purity.  That  very  order  of  men,  who  are  maintained  to  support 
its  interests,  will  sacrifice  them  to  their  own ;  and  being  in  :the  sole 
possession  of  all  its  promises  and  all  its  terrors,  and  having  the  ten^ 
derness  of  childhood,  the  weakness  of  age,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
vulgar  to  work  upon ;  I  say,  these  men,  vested  with  all  these  powers, 
yet  being  but  men,  will  not  fail  to  convert  all  the  mighty  influence 
they  must  derive  from  them  to  the  selfish  ends  of  their  own  avarice 
and  ambition,  and  consequently  to  the  total  destruction  of  its  ori« 
ginal  purity :  from  it  they  "will  lay  claim  to  powers  which  it  never 
designed  them,  and  to  possessions  to  which  they  have  no  right ;  to 
make  good  these  false  pretensions  false  histories  will  be  forged,  .and 
fabulous  traditions  invented;  groundless  terrors  will  be  flung  out  to 
operate  on  superstition  and  timidity ;  creeds  and  articles  will  be  con- 
trived to  confound  all  reason,  and  tests  imposed  to  sifl  out  all  those 
who  have  honesty  or  courage  enough  to  resist  these  unwarrantable 
encroachments.  Devotion  will  be  turned  into  farce  and  pageantry,  to 
captivate  men's  eyes,  that  their  pockets  may  with  more  facility  be  in- 
vaded :  they  will  convert  piety  into  superstition,  zeal  into  rancour, 
and  this  religion,  notwithstanding  all  its  divinity,  into  diabolical  male- 
volence. By  degrees  knaves  will  join  them,  fools  believe  them,  and 
cowards  be  afraid  of  them  ;  and  having  gained  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  world  to  their  interests,  they  will  erect  an  independent  do- 
minion among  themselves  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  mankind;  and 


might  be  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  tolerant." — Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  at  Merchant 
Taylors*  Hally  May  29.     See  Morning  Post,  May  30,  1826.         "  As  for  Toleration,  ^ 

or  any  true  notion  of  Religious  Liberty,  or  any  general  freedom  of  conscience,  we  owe 
them  not  in  the  least  degree  to  what  is  called  the  Church  of  England." — L\fe  qf  John 
Locke.    By  Lord  Kino,  1829.  4to.  p.  276. 
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representing  i^  those  who  oppose  their  tyranny  as  6od*s  enemies, 
teach  it  to  be  meritorious  in  his  sight  to  persecute  them  in  this  world, 
and  damn  them  in  another.  Hence  must  arise  hierarchies,  inquisi- 
tions, and  popery;  for  popery  is  but  the  consummation  of  that 
tyranny  which  every  system  in  the  hands  of  men  is  in  perpetual 
pursuit  of,  and  whose  principles  they  are  all  ready  to  adopt  whenever 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  success."* 

"  An  Established  Religion,"  the  Lay-member  elsewhere  says,  "  must 
be  liable  to  many  imperfections  from  its  own  nature,  and  the  nature 
of  man ;  in  its  original  institution,  it  must  lean  to  the  errors  and  pre- 
judices of  the  times ;  and,  how  much  soever  it  is  then  approved,  it 
cannot  long  preserve  that  approbation,  because,  human  sci^fice  being 
continually  fluctuating,  mankind  grow  more  or  less  knowing  in  every 
generation,  and  consequently  must  change  their  opinions  on  religious, 
as  well  as  on  all  other  subjects ;  so  that  however  wisely  any  Esta- 
blished System  may  be  formed  at  first,  it  must,  from  the  natural 
increase  of  human  knowledge,  be  found  or  thought  to  be  erroneous 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  :  and  yet  the  change  of  national  religions 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  alterations  of  national  opinions,  because 
such  frequent  reviews  and  reformations  would  totally  unhinge  men's 
principles,  and  subvert  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and  morality 
whatever.  It  must  likewise  be  corrupted  by  the  very  establishment 
which  protects  it,  because  by  that  it  will  be  mixed  with  the  worldly 
pursuits  of  its  degenerate  votaries  ;  and  it  must  be  extremely  dissi- 
milar to  its  original  purity,  or  it  would  be  incapable  of  being  esta- 
blished ;  for  pure  and  genuine  Christianity  never  was,  nor  ever  can 
be  the  National  Religion  of  any  country  upon  earth.  It  is  a  gold  too 
refined  to  be  worked  up  widi  any  human  institution,  without  a  large 
portion  of  alloy  ;  for,  no  sooner  is  this  small  grain  of  mustard  seed 
watered  with  the  fertile  showers  of  civil  emoluments,  than  it  grows  up 
into  a  large  and  spreading  tree,  under  the  shelter  of  whose  branches 
the  birds  of  prey  and  plunder  will  not  fail  to  make  for  themselves 
comfortable  habitations,  and  thence  deface  its  beauty  and  destroy  its 

fruit8."t 

These  statements  must  carry  conviction  home  to  every  bosom ;  and 

their  effect  ought  not  to  be  diminished  by  the  fact,  extraordi- 
nary as  it  is,  that  their  author,  after  all,  argued  for  the  Necessity  of 
an  Establishment.  Being  himself  a  Churchman,  he  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be,  though  a  prejudiced,  a  more  competent  judge  than 
they  who  are  not  Churchmen,  of  the  Evils  of  Establishments.  It  is 
another  question.  Whether  he  could  with  equal  discrimination  decide 
on  the  doctrinal  and  practical  merits  of  unestablished  Churches,  and 

•  The  Works  of  Soame  Jenyns,  Esq.  1793.  13mo.  Vol.nf.  LetVJ.  pp.  165—8. 
t  Jenyns,  tU  tup,  Disqui.  VIII.  pp.  285-^7. 
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the  mode  of  propagating  tindefiled  Christianity  apart  from  secular  idd. 
It  does  not  follow,  that  all  are  equally  striving  for  power ;  and  even 
if  it  were  so,  the  consequences  flowing  from  free  inquiry,  and  the 
multitude  of  Sects,  including  Episcopalians,  would  create  a  ready 
counterpoise  to  the  estahlishing  of  any  one  of  them,  hy  the  rest  soon 
coalescing  to  prevent  the  evil.     **  As  competition  levels  the  price  of 
provisions,  so  it  maintains  the  just  value  of  Sects.      Whatever  is 
vicious  in  one,  is  kept  under  hy  the  concourse  of  others,  and  each  is 
emulous  to  prove  the  superiority  of  its  doctrines  hy  honesty  and 
regularity  of  life.     If  ever  the  English  could  he  hrought  to  one 
opinion  in  politics  or  religion,  they  would  lose  the  energy  of  their 
character  and  the  remains  of  their  freedom."*    Such  is  the  judgment 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner.      A  distinguished  writer  of  our  own 
country  informs  us  that,  It  was  the  ssLyiag  of  a  wise  statesman, 
Thuanus,  Haeretici  qui  pace  data  factionihus  scinduntur,  persecutioiie 
uniuntur  contra  Rempuhlicam:    if  you  persecute  heretics  or  dis- 
crepants,  they  unite  themselves  as  to  a  common  defence ;   if  you 
permit  them,  they  divide  themselves  upon  private  interest,  and  the 
rather,   if  this  interest  was  an  ingredient  of  the  opinion.'f      The 
remark  is  unquestionahly  founded  on  experience,  and  the  conclusion 
is  derived  from  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature :   another 
sagacious  ohserver  '^of  which,  says,  **  Those  that  are  averse  to  the 
religion  of  the  Magistrate,  will  think  themselves  so  much  the  more 
hound  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  their  con- 
dition is  hetter  in  that  place  than  elsewhere ;  and  all  the  several 
Congregations,  like  so  many  guardians  of  the  puhlic  peace,  will 
watch  one  another,  that  nothing  may  he  innovated  or  changed  in 
the  form  of  the  Government:  hecause  they  can  hope  for  nothing 
hetter  than  what  they  already  enjoy ;  that  is,  an  equal  condition 
with  their  fellow-suhjects,  under  a  just  and  moderate  Government."]; 
We  see  now  the  force  and  propriety  of  Bishop  Warhurton's  maxim, 
that  **  Diversity  of  Sects  will  always  he  hurtful  to  the  State  while  the 
rights  of  Religion  are  viokUed."^     History,  says  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  affords  no  proof  that  Sects  have  ever  heen  mischievous, 
when  they  were  not  oppressed  and  persecuted  hy  the  ruling  Church.  Q 

*  Landor,  p.  317,  tM  tup.  In  anodier  place  he  writes,  **  GoTernmeiits,  in  which 
Uiere  are  fistablithinents,  will,  without  great  pradence,  fiill  into  danger  iiom  Sects : 
every  one  gives  a  fresh  security  and  an  additional  stability  to  ours  (Nordi  America).  A 
ndztore  of  Seets  is  as  advantageous  to  a  flur  polidcal  system,  as  a  nuxture  of  blood  is  to 
the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  the  human  race."    Vol  II.  Gout,  ii  p.  61. 

t  Jeremy  Taylor.  Lib.  of  Proph.  Sec.  xvi.  p.  2 IS.  *'  Where  interests  are  Inre- 
oondleable,  oj^i^ons  wiD  be  so."    Barrow,  0/  the  Papers  Sup,  1680.  4to.  p.  3. 

X  Locke  on  Tderation.  1765.  4to.  Let  L  p.  62. 

I  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  Book  II.  sec.  6.  p.  428. 

II  Debate,  1773.  tup.  "  It  is  a  principle.  That  every  religion  which  is  persecuted, 
beoames  itself  persecuting :  for  as  soon  as  by  some  accidental  turn  it  arises  from  perse- 
cution, it  attacks  the  religion  which  persecuted  it ;  not  as  a  refigion,  but  as  a  tyranny."— 
MoHTBSQUUV,  Etprii  det  Loix,  Ut.  xzv.  chap.  9.  (Euvret.  1767.  4to.  Tom.  IL  p.  117. 
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,  We  proceed  by  asking,  Could  Antichrist  possibly  devise  a  more 
sure  and  rapid  method  of  «orrupting,  or,  if  it  were  practicable,  of 
extirpating  Christianity,  than  what  is  drawn  in  the  philosophical 
portraiture  on  which  we  have  just  been  remarking?  The  efiect  of 
that  portraiture  will  not  be  weakened  by  its  being  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  design  we  are  tracing,  though  it  be  here  accompanied 
with  a  sketch  by  another  hand. 

*  *  Whensoever,**  (thus  writes  Iford  Shaftesbury), "  a  Government  thinks 
fit  to  concern  itself  with  men's  Opinions,  and  by  its  absolute  authority 
impose  any  particular  Belief,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  ever  so  ridiculous 
or  monstrous  in  which  it  needs  doubt  of  having  good  success.  This 
we  may  see  thoroughly  effected  in  certain  countries  by  a  steady  policy 
and  sound  application  of  punishment  and  reward :  with  the  assistance 
of  particular  courts  erected  to  this  end  ;  peculiar  methods  of  justice  ; 
pecidiar  magistrates  and  officers;  propei:  inquests;  and  certain  whole* 
some -severities  hot  slightly  administered  and  played  with  (as  certain 
triflei's  propose),  but  duly  and  properly  enforced ;  as  is  absolutely 
reijuisite  to  this'  end  of  strict  Conformity  and  Unity  in  one  and  the 
same  profession  and  manner  of  Worship.  But  should  it  happen  to 
be  the  Truth  itself  which  was  thus  effectually  propagated  by  the 
means  we  have  described,  the  very  nature  of  such  means  can,  how- 
ever, allow  but  little'  honour  to  the  propagators,  and  little  merit  to 
the  disciples  and  believers.  It  is  certain  that  Mahometism,  Pa- 
ganism, Judaism,  or  any  other  belief  may  stand,  as  well  as  the  truest, 
upon  this  foundation.  He  who  is  now  an  orthodox  Chxhtmn,  would, 
'./  by  virtue  of  such  a  discipline,  have  been  infallibly  as  true  a  Mussul- 
^/  man,  or  as  errant  an  heretic,  had  his  birth  happened  in  another  place. 
For  this  reason  there  can  be  no  rational  Belief  but  where  comparison 
is  allowed,  examination  permitted,  and  a  sincere  toleration  esta- 
blished."* 

The  method  of  procedure  adopted  in  this  Introductory  Essay 
leads  us  to  advert  again  to  that  name  of  great  note,  Warburton,  the 
authority  of  which,  will  have  an  influence  on  some  minds,  while  the 
minds  of  others  will  with  more  advantage  regard  only  the  principles 
he  advances.  In  accordance,  then,  with  the  principles  we  are 
labouring  to  support,  we  find  the  Bishop  saying,  '*  That  Civil  and 
Religious  Societies  are  essentially  different  is  evident,  fi*om  thieir 
having  different  ends  and  means ;  the  ultimate  end  of  Religion  being 
the  care  of  soyls^  and  the  ultimate  end  of  Civil  Society,  the  care  of 
bodies ;  and  the  means  of  that,  being  by  external  application ;  and  of 


V 


*   Ctiaracteristicks.    1737.  8to.   Vol.  III.  Misc:  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  103.  **  Quand  les 

i^ts  se  melent  de  religion,  aa  lieu  de  la  prot^r,  ils  la  mettent  en  servitude :  When 
kings  meddle  with  Religion,  instead  of  protecting  it,  they  place  it  in  bondage."  — 
FfiNELON.  Directions  pour  la  Conscience  cTun  Bm.  OBuvres.  1787.  4to.  Tom.  III.  p.  531. 
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thiB,  by  internal:*'*  also,  **  Civil  and  Religious  Society  having  ends 
and  means  entirely  different ;  and  the  means  of  Civil  Society  being 
coercive  power ;  which  power,  therefore,  the  Religious  hath  not ;  it 
foUows,  that  the  administration  of  each  Society  is  exercised  in  so 
remote  spheres  that  they  can  never  meet  to  clash ;  and  those  Societies 
whidi  never  clash,  Necessity  of  State  cannot  bring  into  dependence 
on  one  another."  f 

It  will  now  appear  with  what  a  praiseworthy  and  magnanimous 
consistency  the  Bishop  avows  the  sentiment  that,  "  The  true  end  for 
which  Religion  is  established  is,  not  to  provide  for  the  true  Faith, 
but  for  Civil  (7^t/2fy."|  Noble  admission!  But  here  comes  the 
question.  What  is  Civil  Utility?  Did  all  parties  under  the  same 
Crovemment,  or  even  every  Government,  agree  in  the  same  opinion 
of  it,  all  would  necessarily  concur  in  applying  the  same  means  for 
the  same  ends! 

If  Public  Utility  and  Truth  do  coincide,  then,  (the  Bishop  re- 
marks), *^  to  provide  for  that  Utility,  is,  at  the  same  time,  providing, 
for  Truth  its  inseparable  associate."  §  That  this  is  but  a  plausible 
hypothesis,  and  therefore  unsound,  appears  from  the  principle,  that 
the  various  opinions  of  public  Utility  ought,  if  it  were  sound,  to 
terminate  in  the  same  Truth,  it  being  but  one ;  but  as  is  well  known, 
opinions  do  not  thus  terminate,  consequently  public  Utility  and  Truth 
do  only  incidentally  coincide. 

These,  That  "  the  care"  of  Civil  Society  and  "  the  care"  of 
Religious  Society  are  distinct;  and,  That  Religion  is  established  for 
"  Civil  Utility ;"  being  the  two  positions  upon  which,  as  Archdeacon 
Pott  has  noticed,  1 1  Warburton  grounds  his  whole  theory  in  his  Al- 
liance, the  superstructure  is  entirely  baseless ;  although  it  be  deno- 
minated one  of  the  finest  specimens  that  are  to  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  any  language,  of  scientific  reasoning  applied  to  a  political  subject.^ 

In  the  words  of  another  Episcopalian,  and  whose  candour  we  must 
also  admire,  we  affirm  that  "  That  system  must  indeed  be  frivolous, 
that  Church-government  faulty,  that  form  of  Worship  ridiculous,  and 
that  Faith  ill-grounded,  which  can  require  the  strong  arm  of  Civil 
Power  to  propagate  and  uphold  it."**  Hence,  how  presumptuous 
is  their  conduct,  who,  treating  with  neglect  Churches  modelled 
according  to  the  rules  and  examples  laid  down  by  the  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles ;  and  establishing  a  Sect  of  Christians,  instead  of  equi- 
tably promoting  Christianity  itself  pass  their  "  rightful  limits,"f  f  and 

*  Alliance,  Book  I.  chap.  ▼.  p.  54.  t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.  Book  III.  chap.  iv.  p.  240.  §  Ibid. 

II  The  Rights  of  Sovereignty  in  Christhin  States  defended.   1S21.   8vo.  p.  63. 
^  Bishop  Horsley. 
••  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  defended.     By  a  Graduate  of  the  Uni- 

▼erslty  of  Cambridge.    1827.    8vo.   p.  2. 
ft  Archd.  Pott,  p.  65,  ubi  sup. 
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seculanse  and  impair  liie  Divine  origihal  I  -^*  Why/*  (it  has  been  asked), 
"  is  Episcopacy  the  Order  ef  the' Church  of  England?  Is  it  because 
that  Order  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles?  Pretences 
aside.  Is  it  not  because  it  is  thought  to  be  most  conducive  to  the 
political  designs  of  Government  in  England?  If  any  demur,  we  ask, 
(continues  the  writer).  Why  the  same  British  Parliament  declares  it 
to  be  their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  that  the  National  Church  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tweed  should  be  of  the  Presbyterian  form  ?"* 

In  succeeding  ages  of  the  world,  men  vainly  imagine  themselves 
wiser  and  better  instructed  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  than  those  holy 
men  were  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  really  descended ;  and  they 
presume  to  assert,  that  the  primitive  mode  of  evangelizing  the  nations 
and  forming  converts  into  Churches  in  the  very  face  of  existing  Go- 
vernments is  not  "  practicable  ;'*  for,  say  they,  '^  No  state  can  admi- 
nister her  internal  policy,  and  much  less  regulate  her  conduct  with 
regard  to  foreign  powers,  in  conformity  to  these  commands  (of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles) ;  because  the  imperfections,  the  passions,  and  the 
vices  of  mankind  will  not  permit  it/^'f  What!  Is  it  indeed  incom- 
patible with  the  duties  of  magistracy,  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  ?j; 
Is  Christianity  really  a  gross  delusion ;  a  mere  political  contrivance  ; 
a  system  founded  upon  cunningly  devised  fables  ?§  Though  an 
Infidel  should  raise  an  argument  against  it  from  a  short-sighted 
consideration  of  that  very  circumstance  which  constitutes  its  glory, 
Peace  on  earth,  Good  Will  to  men;  and  a  Bayle  should  be  found 
to  advance  the  proposition,  That  a  State  composed  of  real  Christians 
could  not  subsist,  because  of  its  pacific  spirit ;  there  is  also  found  a 
Montesquieu  to  reply.  Why  not  ?  and  to  argue,  that  Citizens  of  this 
description  would  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  several  duties,  and 
a  great  zeal  to  perform  them:  they  would  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
right  of  natural  defence ;  and  the  more  they  thought  they  owed  to 
Religion,  the  more  sensible  they  would  be  of  what  they  owed  to  their 
Country.  1 1 

Granting  that  Christianity  constantly  addresses  us  as  men,  never 
as  Citizens,^  does  it  follow,  that  the  citizen  or  statesman  is  exempted 
from  the  consequences  resulting  from  disregard  of  the  Divine  precepts 
of  patience,  meekness,  long-su£Eering,  non-resistance  of  evil,  contempt 
of  the  world  and  indifference  to  the  things  of  it?  Do  civic  and 
mural  crowns  eclipse  the  celestial  diadem  ?  Do  the  fasces  and  the 
toga  confer  such  immunities  as  shall  contravene  his  authority  who 
has  said,  '*  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  com- 

*  A  Review  of  Ecdesiasdcal  Establishments  in  Europe.     Bj  the  Re^.  W.  Graham. 
1792.   8vo.   p.  84. 
t  Jenyns,  p.  293,  ubi  tup,  X  Matt.  iii.  15. 

§  2  Pet.  i.  16.  II  Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  xxiv.  chap.  vi.  p.  86. 

^  Jenyns,  ut  sup. 
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mandmentfl,  ind  sball  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  caUed  the  least  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. '**  Is  not  the  man  contained  in  the  citizen;  and 
when  justice  overtakes  the  one  will  the  other  escape?  dhrbtianitj 
is  a  perfect  Law:;  it  admits  of  no  compromise,  no  subterfuge,  no 
exemption,  no  respect  of  persons  ;f  its  charge  is  universal,  *'  Woe  to 
that  man  by  whom'  the  offence  eometh  :'*;{;  accordingly  Magistrates  and 
Subjects  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.f  As,  therefore,  Chiris* 
tianity  equally  concerns  all,  so  every  individual  is  equally  bound  to 
examine  it  for  himself;  and  neither  to  receive  any  thing  relating  to  it 
on  trust,  nor  authoritatively  to  impose  his  mode  of  practising  it  on 
others.  , 

The  Law  of  Reason  and  the  Law  of  God  combining  to  shew  that 
every  man  is  ultimately  responsible  £(>r  himself  to  God  alone,  his  actions 
must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired; 
hence  his  inalienable  right  of  deciding  for  himself  in  what  manner  he 
will  publicly  worship  his  Maker  and  Redeemer ;  and  hence,  too,  in 
accordance  with  the  precedents  in  the  New  Testament,  every  true 
Church  of  Christ  is  composed  of  voluntary  members ||  offeting  a 
reasonable  service.^  A  National  Church,  which  includes  in  its  pale 
the  willing  and  the  unwilling,  and  professes  to  tolerate  Christians 
worshipping  in  another  manner  from  her  own,  but  still  challenging 
such  as  amenable  to  her,  cannot  be  considered  a  Scriptural  Church ; 
for,  from  the  nature  of  its  composition,  those  whom  its  pale  thilB 
embraces  are  not  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul.**  A  true  Church  of 
Christ  cannot  be  a  legislative  body,  because  its  code  is  complete  ;f -f* 
it  will  not  reproach  its  great  Lawgiver  with  leaving  his  work 
unfinished,  and  changeable  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  any  who  may 
choose  to  profess  themselves  his  servants,  arrogating  a  Divine  com* 
mission  by  a  pretended  uninterrupted  succession.  With  regard  to 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  application  of  it  to  ourselves, 
writes  Palet,  the  case  seems  to  be  this,  *'  that  we  are  always  bound  not 

•  Matt.  ▼.19.  t  1  Pet.  i.  17. 

t  Matt,  xxiii.  7.  §  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

II  **  A  Church  I  take  to  be  a  voluntary  society  of  inen  joining  themselves  together  of 
their  own  accord,  in  order  to  the  public  worshipping  of  God,  in  such  manner  as  they 
judge  acceptable  to  him,  and  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  their  souli."  Locke's  First 
Letter  concerning  Toleration,    1765.    4to.   p.  37. 

^  Rom.  zii.  1. 

••  Acta  iv.  32.  "  Men  ought  not  indeed,  as  Mr.  Baxter  speaks,  to  be  forced  into  a 
temple  not  consenting^  for  then  it  is  a  prison,  and  they  are  not  a  Church." — A  Discourse 
about  Church  Unity.    By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England.    168L    8vo.    chap.  v. 

p.  253. 

ft  Ooloss.  ii.  10.  **  Imo  dico  ego  nee  legies  ferre  potest  in  domo  Dei,  alioqui 

Scriptura  esset  imperfecta."     Whittakerus.    De  Auth,  Sacr.  Scrip,  advers,  Stapkton, 
cap.  ix.  p.  436. 

c2 
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to  go  beyond  the  precedent,  though,  for  want  of  the  same  authority, 
we  may  not  always  advance  up  to  it.  It  surely  at  least  becomes  us 
to  be  cautious  of  proceeding,  where  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
Commission,  thought  proper  to  stop."*  "  There  is  no  insecurity,"  wrote 
another  Dignitary  of  the  same  Church,  in  ending  there  where  the 
Apostles  ended,  in  building  where  they  built,  in  resting  where  they 
left  us."f  The  true  Church  of  Christ  is  a  chaste  virgin,  espoused  to 
one  husband,  J  and,  consequently,  is  incapable  of  polluting  herself  by 
any  secular  Alliance  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  receiving  deco- 
ration, protection,  and  support.  § 

It  is  interesting  to  witness  the  difficulties  with  which  the  advocates 
of  Establishments  are  embarrassed:  One  combating  another  on  either 
the  origin  or  the  extent  of  the  connexion  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  Thus  the  preliminary  questions  are  not  agreed  on  by 
themselves,  while  nearly  three  centuries  have  already  rolled  away  in 
polemical  contention.  ||  When,  if  ever  they  be,  the  preliminaries  shall 
be  finally  adjusted.  Dissenters  will  cease  to  look  on  with  feelings  of 
compassion,  or  of  emotions  still  stronger ;  though,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  can  never  exercise  any  sympathy.  Archdeacon  Pott 
says,  "  Of  Hooker's  Work  what  was  remarked  of  Barrow  might  have 
been  as  truly  said.  That  he  left  nothing  for  others  to  supply.  And 
so  stood  the  matter,  until  men  grew  weary  of  walking  in  one  track, 
and  until  one  eminent  Divine  of  our  own  Church,  who  would  never 
tread  in  any  man's  steps,  professed  to  give  a  model  of  his  own."^ 
Paley,  in  contradiction  to  both  Hooker  and  Warburton,  says,  "  The 
making  of  the  Church  an  Engine,  or  even  an  Ally  of  the  State; 
converting  it  into  the  means  of  strengthening  or  diffusing  influence ; 
'  or  regarding  it  as  a  support  of  regal  in  opposition  to  popular  forms 
';  of  Government,  have  served  only  to  debase  the  institution,  and  to 
j  introduce  into  it  numerous  corruptions  and  abuses."** 

Dispersi  jactamur  gurgite  vasto. 
Ipse  diem  noctemque  negat  discernere  coelo, 
Nee  meminisse  vise  media  Palinurus  in  unda.f  f 


•  Defence  of  the  **  Considerations,"  &c.  p.  321.  ut  sup. 

t  Jer.  Taylor.    Lib.  ofProph.    1647.    4to.    sect.i.  p.  16. 

J  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 

§  "  The  great  preliminary  and  fitndamental  article  of  Alliance  is  this,  That  the  Church 
shall  apply  its  utmost  influence  in  the  service  of  the  State ;  and  that  the  State  shall 
support  and  protect  the  Church." — Warb.  All,  Book  II.  chap.  iii.  p.  90.  "  I  am 

pleading  for  the  decorations  of  Society." — Ibid.  Ded.  p.  10. 

II  An.  1547.     **  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  that  this  Alliance  between  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England  and  the  S  ate  was  made:  on  the  natural  dissolution  of  the 
Alliance  between  the  Popish  Church  and  it." — All.  Book  II.  chap.  iv.  p.  141. 
.    ^  Page  17.  ubi  sup.  **  It  is  a  shrewd  presumption,  that  a  system  is  ill-founded 

when  its  most  intelligenf  friends  are  so  much  divided  about  it;  and  in  order  to  account 
for  it  recur  to  hypotheses  so  contradictory." — Dr.  Campbell's  Led.  on  Eccl.  Hist. 
1816.    8vo.    Vol.  I.  lect.  vii.  p.  242. 

••  Moral  Phil.  Book  VI.  chap.  x.  ff  \\t%.  Mn.  Lib.  iii.  v.  197— 201. 


) 
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If  we  pass  from  remarking  on  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  to  what  regards  the  Constitution  of  the 
Hierarchy,  we  find  the  same  want  of  agreement,  as  Warburton  thus 
witnesses ;  "  As  for  the  mischiefs  arising  from  Synodical  Assemblies, 
by  their  heats,  quarrels  and  divisions,  it  is  owned  they  are  great.  . . . 
These  quarrels  have  all  arisen  from  not  having  had  their  Original 
and  End,  under  an  Establishment,  precisely  determined :  as  appears 
from  the  constant  subject  of  their  quarrels ;  which  have  always  been 
about  the  Power  and  Extent  of  their  privileges  and  jurisdictions.*** 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  the  impartial  Mosheim  writes,  is 
plainly  this,  "  That  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  England  has  never 
acquired  a  stable  and  consistent  form,  nor  been  reduced  to  clear  and 
certain  principles.**  f  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  to  accommodate  the 
language  of  the  doughty  champion  in  another  field  of  combat,  already 
alluded  to.  This  disagreement  of  the  Roman  [read  English]  Doctors 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  Papal  [read  Anglo-Hierarchical] 
Authority,  is  a  shrewd  prejudice  against  it.  If  a  man  should  sue 
for  a  piece  of  land,  and  his  advocates  (the  notablest  could  be  had  and 
well  paid)  could  not  find  where  it  lieth,  how  it  is  butted  and  bounded, 
from  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  him,  one  would  be  very  apt  to  suspect 
his  Title.  If  God  had  instituted  such  an  Office,  it  is  highly  probable, 
we  might  satisfactorily  know  what  the  nature  and  use  of  it  were : 
the  patents  and  charters  for  it  would  declare  it.;{; 

The  Twentieth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  is  correctly 
represented  to  be  a  grand  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  controversy 
between  her  and  the  Dissenters  turns.  We  shall  now  avail  ourselves 
of  the  irrefragable  arguments  of  a  powerful  advocate  against  this 
Article :  "  The  Church  hath  Power  to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies, 
and  Authority  in  Controversies  of  Faith.**  § 


*  All.  Book  II.  chap.  iii.  p.  136. 

f  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  xvi.  Sect.  iii.  Part  IT.  chap.  ii.  sect  31.     Machine's  edit. 

X  A  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy.     By  Isaac  Barrow,  D.  D.    1680.    4to.   p.  2. 

§  **  The  people  of  England  must  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  when  a  forged  clause  added  to  the  Twentieth  Article  of  the  English  creed  passed 
unnoticed  till  about  forty  years  ago  [1724].  In  the  Act  xiiith  Eliz.  an,  1571,  con- 
firming the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  these  Articles  are  not  engrossed,  but  referred  to  as 
comprised  in  a  printed  book,  entitled.  Articles  agreed  to  by  the  whole  Clergy,  in  the 
Convocation  holden  at  London  1562.  That  clamse,  '  The  Church  hath  Power  to 
decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and  Authority  in  Controversies  of  Faith,'  is  not  in  the 
Articles  referred  to ;  nor  the  slightest  hint  of  any  Authority  with  respect  to  matters  of 
Faith.  In  the  same  year  1571,  the  Articles  were  printed  both  in  Latin  and  English, 
precisely  as  in  the  year  1562:  but  soon  after  came  out  spurious  editions,  in  which  the 
clause  was  foisted  into  the  Twentieth  Article,  and  continues  so  to  this  day.  A  Forgery 
so  impudent  would  not  pass  at  present."  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  By  the 
Honourable  Henry  Home,  of  Kames,  1774,  Book  I.  sk.  4.  §  1.  *'  It  is  certain  that  it 
never  was  composed  by,  or  exhibited  in  manuscript  to,  a  Convocation.  Such  a  power 
might  not  have  been  authoritatively  claimed  by  the  Church,  lest  offence  should  be 
taken  at  a  time  of  general  irritaUon  on  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction." — 7%e 
Christian  Remembrancer;  or,  the  Churchman's  Bill,,  Eccles,,  and  Lit,  MisceUany, 
April,  1829,  p.  227. 
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Now,  if  the  Church  of  England  have  really  this  Power  and  Autho- 
rity, have  not  those  of  France,  Spain,  Rome,  the  veiy  same  powers? 
If  so,  all  the  fopperies  and  su^rstitions  pf  thfe  RcHi^ish  Church  thit 
cannot  he  proved  to  he  contrary  to  the  Wptd  of  God  are  to  he 
reverently  submitted  to  by  all  the  riieftibers  pf  those  Churches,  and 
to  he  cordially  received!  Then,,  doesf  ndt  this  Power  evidendy 
oppose  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  itiJelf,  and  subvert  the  very 
foundation  of  thd  Church  ,of  England  ?  For  tiM  it  can  be  sheWn  why 
that  Church  is  possessed  of  this  Power,  but  not  the  Church  of  Rome? 
a.  body  of  acknowledged  fallible  men  in  Britain,  but  not  a  body  of 
pretended  infallible  men  at  Trent;  and  how  England  became  thUs 
spiritually  gifted  and  endowed  beyond  all  its  neighbouring  kingdoms; 
separation  from  the  Churdh  of  Rome  is  incapable  of  a  just'  and  solid 
defence.  - 

Agaih  the  Article  says,  "  And  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Churdh  to 
ordain  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God*s  word  written,  neither  may 
it  so  expound'one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  b6  repugnant  to  another." 

Whatever  Ceremony  or  Rite  cannot  be  shewn  to  be  Contrary  to 
God's  Word,  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  the  same  principles  the 
Church  of  Rome,  has  full  Authority  to  enjoin:  consequently,  as  the 
Church  pf  England  by  virtue  of  this  Authority,  has  enjoined  the 
Cross  in  baptism,  it  has  full  Power  also  to  require  its  members  to 
cross  themselves  when  they  enter  their  places  of  Worship,  say 
prayers,  look  towards  the  east,  touch  the  Bible,  sit  at  meat;  to 
enjoin  the  use  of  salt  and  spittle  in  baptism,  chrism,  extreme  unction, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  which  are  no  more  Contrary  to^God's 
Word  than  the  Cross  in  bapti^m:  as  it  now  consecrates  ground,  it 
has  as  much  Power  to  consecrate  the  other  elements,  and  to  make 
holy  water  as  well  as  holy  earth,  and  to  order  it  to  be  decently 
sprinkled  on  its  members  (for  all  things  are  to  be  done  decently  and 
in  order!*)  in  token  that  they  shall  keep  themselves  pure  from  sin. 
It  has  Power  to  consecrate  holy  knives  to  cut  the  sacramental  bt-ead; 
holy  basons  and  ewers  for  the  priest  to  wash  in  before  the  Sacrament ; 
holy .  vestments  arid  robes,  and  a  great  variety  of  holy  utensils ; 
lighted  tapers  for  the  altar,  &c. ;  (all  which  was  done  by  Laud;) 
knocking  on  the  breast,  bowing  towards  the  east,  prostration  before 
the  altar;  these,  and  innumerable  other  Ceremonies  the  Church  of 
England  claims  Power  and  Authority  to  enjoin,  for  none  of  these  can 


*  "  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  Assemblies  of  Christians  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  is 
sofficiently  prescribed  in  Scripture :  but  since  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  are  so 
various,  and  might  in  several  countries  and  ages  have  different  appearances;  as  that 
appears  decent  in  one  country  which  is  quite  contrary  in  another ;  concerning  them  there 
could  be  no  other  rule  given  than  what  is,  namely,  *  decently,'  *  in  order,'  and  *  to 
edification;'  and  in  avoiding  indecencies,  and  not  adding  any  new  Ceremonies,  how 
decent  soever,  this  ride  coaOatB,*'— Locke's  Third  Let.  cone,  ToL^.  128. 
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be  shewn  to  bf  more  Contrary  to  the  Word  of  Godf  or  to  be  any 
more  superstitious,  ridiculous,  or  absurd,  than  crossing  at  baptism* 
or  the  solemn  consecration  of  churches  and  churchyards. 

The  limitation,  or  guard,  which  the  Twentieth  Article  seems  to  piit 
on  the  assumed  or  arrogated  Power,  is  really  of  no  force,  and  is  in 
&ct  no  limitation  at  all.  For  of  Repugnance  and  Contrariety,  th6 
Chmreh  alone,  and  not  every  private  person,  is  by  her  allowed  to  be 
the  judge :  otherwise  the  Article  is  absurd;  it  actually  overthrows  itself 
and  takes  away  widi  one  hand  what  it  gives  with  the  other.  If  every 
private  person  has  Authority  to  judge  of  the  Church's  decisions,  and 
to  reject  them,  if  they  appear  to  him  Repugnant  to  Scripture, '  then 
the  Church's  Authority  in  points  of  Faith  is  entirely  destroyed.  It 
is  an  Authority  to  decree  where  no  one  is  bound  to  submit.  But  the. 
Article  does  claim  for  the  Church  some  real  Authority  to  settle  points 
of  Faith ;  consequently  private  Christians  are  required  reverently  to. 
submit,  even  though  to  their  own  judgments  they  appear  Repugnant 
to  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  the  real  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
Article,  notwithstanding  the  restrictive  clause :  accordingly,  the 
Church  has  authoritatively  decreed  Thirty*nine  Articles  of  Faith  for 
avoiding  of  Diversities  of  Opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of 
Consent  touching  true  Religion. 

But  if  the  Church  of  England  has  really  this  Authority  and  right, 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  it  before  her ;  and  as  the  elder  and  mother 
Church,  ought  to  have  been  obeyed.  The  Reformation,  therefore, 
ia  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it,  was  a  rebellion  against  Superiors,  a 
disobedience  to  the  Authority  vested  in  the  Church,  and  ought,  as 
such,  to  be  renounced  by  returning  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Beaidesi 
after  all,  this  Power  is  not  at  all  lodged  in  the  Church,  but  entirely 
m  the  King  and  Parliament  of  these  Realms !  If,  however,  it  were 
in  the  Spiritual  Governors,  how  shall  the  People  know  when  it  is,  and 
when  it  is  not  their  duty  to  submit  to  these  injunctions?  Are  the 
People  always  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  enjoined  Ceremonies,  or 
are  they  not?  If  not,  then  they  are  absolutely  to  resign  themselves 
to  the  direction  of  their  Governors,  which  is  palpable  and  gross 
Popery.  If  they  are  to  judge,  the  Babel  of  Church  Authority  is  at 
once  overthrown ;  for  then  the  Authority  resides  no  longer  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Governors,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  People. 
Private  judgment  is  disallowed  by  the  Thirty-fourth  Article.*     Yet 

*  *'  Whosoever  tbnragh  his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly 
break  the  Traditions  and  Ceremonies  t>f  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked 
openly  (that  other  may  kax  to  do  the  like)  as  he  that  ofiendeth  against  the  common 
flfder  of  the  Ghutch,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  Magistrate,  and  woundeih  the 
conactencef  of  the  weak  brethren."  Art,  zxziv.  "We  are  informed,  that  the 

Church  dqprivea  no  man  of  his  right  of  private  judgment :  she  cannot,  she  hangs,  how- 
ever, a  deiu^weight  upon  it."— 'Archd.  Palet.  Drf*  rf  the  CvntkL  p.  318.  In  the 
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if  the  People  have  a  right  to  judge,  they  have  a  right  to  act  in 
consequence  of  it:  so  that  after  all  the  solemn  parade  about  the 
Church  Authority,  it  is  but  a  mere  shadow ;  an  Authority  to  command 
where  no  one  is  under  any  obligation  to  obey. 

Without  exercising  their  right  of  private  judgment,  how  shall  the 
People  distinguish  between  Rites  and  fopperies,  Ceremonies  and 
superstitions  ?  The  consecration  of  earth  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  a  Rite ;  of  water  in  the  Church  of  France,  a  foppery.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  the  priest's  signing  an  infant  with  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  in  token  that  it  shall  confess  a  crucified  Christ,  is  a  signi-' 
ficant  Rite :  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  his  putting  his  finger  into  its 
ear,  in  token  that  it  shall  hear  the  Word  of  God,  or  salt  on  its  toi^ue, 
in  token  that  its  speech  shall  be  seasoned  with  salt,  are  intolerable 
fopperies.  The  bowings  to  the  altar,  bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus, 
kneeling  at  the  Communion,  sponsors,  surplices,  hoods,  lawn-sleeves, 
and  every  thing  of  this  kind  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  are  edi- 
fying and  decent  Ceremonies :  the  slippers  and  staff,  knocking  on 
the  breast,  elevations,  crossings,  gesticulations,  sprinklings  with  holy 
water,  &c,  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  ridiculous  super- 
stitions. How  happy  to  have  Governors  thus  spiritually  gifted ;  thus 
able  nicely  to  discern  between  things  that  differ ! 

The  Power  claimed  by  the  Church  of  England,  then,  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  dangerous  Power,  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  and  therefore  never 
was  trusted,  with  any  fallible  uninspired  men ;  such  a  rude  invasion 
of  Christ's  throne  every  sober  Christian  ought  to  resist.  And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  noble  and  heroic  stand  which  the  Puritans  and  their 
successors  have  constantly  made  against  this  Rite-making  spirit,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England  would,  by  this  time, 
have  fallen  little  short  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Chusches  in  pretended 
holy  decorations  and  ceremonial  splendour. 

An  authentic  accompaniment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  reaisoning  on 
the  Twentieth  Article,  which  reasoning  we  profess  to  have  borrowed  ;* 

year  1662,  the  Clergy  were  examined  and  put  to  their  oath  on  this  point:  ''  Do  yon 
know,  or  have  you  heard  of  any,  which  are  reputed  Ministers,  or  of  any  other  of  the 
Laity,  either  male  or  female,  that  presume  to  make  matters  of  Divinity  the  matters  of 
their  ordinary  tahle  talk  ?  You  shall  name  the  persons,  times,  and  places,  as  fiur  at 
you  know,  or  have  heard,  or  can  remember." — Bishop  Wren's  ArHcks  of  Inquiry, 

**  I  would  recommend  to  you  earnestly,  that  both  your  discussions  and  your  prayers 
have,  as  their  leading  object,  the  success  of  missions,  and  the  means  whereby  missions 
may,  with  God's  blessing,  be  rendered  successful ;  and  that  you  would  deviate,  as  littk 
as  possible,  into  other  fields  of  Ecclesiastical  Enquiry" — Pastoral  Letter  of  Du  Heber, 
Bp.  of  Calcutta,  Sep.  13,  1825,  in  Narratwe  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provittcee 
rf India,  3rd  Edit.  1828.  8vo.  Vol.111,  p.  158. 

*  From  Towgood,  passim,  sed  pcmMum  mutatis.  It  has  been  found  expedient, 
recently,  to  venture  on  a  reply  to  Towgood's  remarks  on  the  Twentieth  Article.  The 
attempt  is,  however,  as  fudle  as  it  was  presumptuous.  Having  first  made  a  circuit  in 
which  the  Writer  rears  a  phantom,  he  bravely  cries,  "  The  Article  claims  authority  for 
The  Church  ;  I.  e.  The  Church  of  Christ."    And  on  this  assumption  he  proceeds  to 
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smd  the  more  suitable,  because  relating  to  Hooker's  patron,  and  his 
predecessor  in  the  same  Controversy;  is  thus  given  in  the  Life  of 
Whitgift,  by  Sir  George  Paule,  Comptroller  of  his  Grace's  House- 
hold :  '*  At  his  first  journey  into  Kent,  July,  1589,  he  rode  to  Dover, 
being  attended  with  an  hundred  of  his  own  servants  at  least,  in  livery, 
whereof  there  were  forty  gentlemen  in  chains  of  gold.     The  train  of 
Clergy  and  gentlemen  in  the  country,  and  their  followers,  was  above 
five  hundred  horse.     At  his  entrance  into  the  town,  there  happily 
landed  an  Intelligencer  from  Rome,  of  good  parts  and  account,  who 
wondered  to  see  an  Archbishop  or  Clergyman,  in  England,  so  reve- 
renced and  attended.     But  seeing  him  upon  the  next  Sabbath-day 
after,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury,  attended  upon  by  his 
gentlemen  and  servants  (as  is  aforesaid),  also  by  the  Dean,  Preben- 
daries, and  Preachers  in  their  Surplices  and  Scarlet-hoods ;  and  heard 
the  solemn  Music  with  the  voices,  and  organs,  cornets,  and  sackbuts, 
he  was  overtaken  with  admiration,  and  told  an  English  gentleman  of 
very  good  quality  (who  then  accompanied  him.  Sir  Edward  Hobby), 
That  they  were  led  in  great  blindness  at  Rome  by  our  own  nation, 
who  made  the  people  there  believe,  that  there  was  not  in  England 
either  Archbishop,  or  Bishop,  or  Cathedral,  or  any  Church  or  Eccle- 
siastical Government ;  but  that  all  was  pulled  down  to  the  ground, 
and   that  the   People  heard  their   Ministers  in  woods   and  fields, 
amongst  trees  and  brute  beasts  :  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  protested 
that  (unless  it  were  in  the  Pope's  Chapel)  he  never  saw  a  more 
solemn  sight. . . .  Well,  said  the  English  gentleman,  I  am  glad  of  this 
your  so  lucky  and  first  sight,  ere  long  you  will  be  of  another  mind^ 
and,  I  hope,  work  miracles,  when  you  return  to  Rome,  in  making 
those  that  are  led  in  this  blindness,  to  see  and  understand  the  truth. 
It  is,  said  the  Intelligencer,  the  chief  cause  of  my  coming,  to  see  with 
mine  own  eyes  and  truly  to  inform  others.     Whereupon  the  English 
gentleman  accompanied  him  to  London,  and  so  to  the  Court,  where 
he  saw  and  heard  many  things  to  confirm  the  gentleman's  report!*'^ 

The  page  of  History  contains  much  information  respecting  the  real 
state  of  the  Church  and  the  Court,  at  this  particular  period.    Of  what 

combat  Towgood's  arguments,  and  actually  fights  with  weapons  borrowed  from  his  an- 
tagonist, till,  as  he  says,  he  has  *'  annihilated  all  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the 
Church,  and  overthrown  Mr.  Towgood's  bulwark."  (p.  237.)  But  who  authorized  this 
writer  to  explain  this  Clause  to  mean  the  Church  qf  Christ  ?  Has  he  alone  discovered  the 
meaning  of  those  who  forged  the  Clause  in  question  ?  (see  ut  sup,  p.  xxiii.  Note  §.)  And 
if  it  be  true,  has  he  not  plunged  his  Church  into  greater  difiBculty ;  for,  according  to  Ins 
interpretation,  what  becomes  of  the  sense  of  the  Article  itself?  If  the  Catholic  or  Uni- 
versal Church  be  meant,  where  is  it  found  that  she  **  hath  power  to  decree"  what  she 
never  can  "  decree"  on  Protestant  Prindples  ?  How  is  she  to  be  represented ;  and,  who 
is  to  dedde,  whether  or  not  she  may  have  so  expounded  "  one  place  of  Scripture  that  tt 
be  repugnant  to  another?"  Till  they  are  satisfied  on  these  matters  Dissenters  are  not 
likely  to  answer  to  the  "  call"  of  this  writer,  **  to  yield  up  their  cause." — See  7%«  ChrUr- 
tian  Remembrancer,  ut  sup.  p.  ^0. 
•  Edit.  1699.  p.  105. 
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reUtes  to  the  latter,  we  shall  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with 
a  testimony  from  an  anex.peeted  source^  and  in  these  words,  ''That 
arbitrary  monarch  (Queen  Elizabeth)  had  a  leaning  towards  Rome  in 
almost  every  thing  but  the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy.  To  the  real 
presence  she  was  understood  to  have  no  objection ;  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  she  decidedly  approved ;  the  gorgeous  rites  of  the  ancient 
form  of  Worship  she  admired,  and  in  her  own  chapel  retained."  *  Of 
what  relates  to  the  Church,  we  have  been  furnished  with  this  account: 
"  On  Tuesday  evening,  August  14, 1827,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,^  with  his  suite,  arrived  at  Canterbury,  in  order  to  hold  » 
Confirmation.  When  (on  the  following  day)  we  saw  the  assembly  of 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church  with  their  nimierous  followers,  congregated 
in  the  spacious  and  noble  building  called  the  Chapter-house,  in  their 
fidl  costume,  our  minds  reverted  to  our  catholic  ancestors,  and  we 
thought  there  was  little  difference  betwe^i  the  pageantry  of  this  day 
and  the  trumpery  of  our  ruder  forefathers."  f  Pausing  here,  and  re- 
ftecting  on  what  is  before  us,  may  we  not  say,  in  the  language  of  an 
eloquent  writer  ;  We  feel  ourselves  justified  in  inferring,  th€it  inquiry 
and  individual  judgment  have  been  interrupted  by  the  dictation  of  a 
system,  gorgeous  to  please  the  vain,  lavish  to  stimulate  the  selfish^ 
powerful  to  cheer  the  timorous,  extensive  to  conceal  the  depraved^ 
anathematizing  to  sway  the  thoughtless,  t 

Let  us  now  attend  awhile  to  what  we  find  farther  advanced  by  the 
eminent  author  on  whom  we  have  already  made,  and  purpose  also 
hereafter  to  make,  such  strictures  as  our  object  requires.  Warburton 
tells  us  that,  ''  All  places  of  honour  and  profit,  in  the  Magistrate's  dis- 
posal, are  not  there  in  the  nature  of  a  Trust,  to  be  clsumed  and  equally 
shared  by  the  Subject ;  but  of  the  nature  of  Prerogative ;  which  he 
may  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  without  being  further  accountable  than 
for  having  such  places  ably  supplied  :  all  right  of  claim,  then,  being 
absolutely  at  an  end ;  and  consequently  all  injustice,  in  excluding  at 
pleasure ;  we  might  here  finish  our  Discourse,  having  taken  from  oitr 
enemies  the  great  palladium  of  their  Cause."  §  Euge  I  is  our  response. 
Who  cannot  see  that  the  sophism  here,  is  in  what  attaches  to  the  word 
Prerogative  ?  We  maintain  that  an  assumed  Alliance  formed  to  re- 
strict the  Magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  any  just  prerogative,  is  treason 
against  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  Subject  is 
aggrieved  in  the  proportion  of  the  Injustice  complained  of,  being  liable 
to  be  excluded^  by  virtue  of  it,  from  Civil  Privileges  although  he  is 
compelled  to  render  to  the  Commonwealth  an  entire  obedience. 

Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the 

•  Quarterly  Rer.  No.  LXXI.  June,  1827.  p.  31. 
t  Kent  Herald.  Aug.  16.  1827. 
X  R.  W.  Hamilton,  p.  26,  uM,  tup, 
§  All.  Book  III.  cKUl  p.  211. 
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things  that  a^'e  God^s.*  Can  any  precept  be  more  explicit?  Are 
not  its  divisions  diiEAinctly  opposed  to  each  other  ?  Where,  then,  is 
Ccesai^B  authority*  for  incorporating  them  ?  And,  what  kind  Of  Church 
is  that  which  barters  away  any  portion  of  its  rights  to  Csesar  ?  Bu;t 
says  th6  Bishop^  ^'  Ad  man,  wheti  he  entered  into  Civil  Society,  necessarily 
parted  from  some  of  his  natural  rights,  so  the  Church,  when  it  entered 
into  Alliance  with  the  State,  did  the  same."*)*  We  condemn  th^  con- 
nexion* on  authority  which  we  dare  not  dispute,  even  that  of  an 
Apostle;  who,  reminding  us  that  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  charges 
us>  ''be  "not  ye  the  servants  of  men."  %  ^^  ^^  asked  respecting  Csesar, 
we  also  aisk,  Where,  then,  is  the  ChurcKs  authority  for  resigning  up 
her  independency :  the  Church  of  God,  ''which  he  hath  purchased  witk 
his  own  blood  ?"  §  No,  no  I  we  aJ-e  not  reduced  to  the  pitiable  cohdition 
which  thiis  6hampion  of  "  o«r  enemies"  boasts  of,  for  we  are  able  to 
make  our  quiver  rattle  against  him,||  and  on  this  occasion  shall  dis- 
compose him  with  a  cry  raised  in  his  own  ranks.  The  Rector  of 
Astod-Sandford  exclaims,  "  If  it  be  a  right  of  kings  and  rulers,  to  pre- 
scribe the  creed  and  manner  of  Worship,  with  its  appendages,  to  their 
subjects,  and  to  enforce  their  concurrence ;  it  must  be  equally  the 
right  of  all  kings ;  for  they  all  think,  or  profess  to  think,  their  own 
religion  to  be  the  true  religion :  again,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  kings  and 
rulers  to  prescribe  these  things  to  their  subjects,  it  is  equally  the 
duty  of  all  kings,  and  for  the  same  reason.  This  is  the  palladium  of 
those  who  oppose  Establishments ;  and  how  shall  we  deprive  them 
ofit?"1[ 

Seeing  that  our  "  Cause"  is  not  destined  to  grace  the  Bishop's 
triumph,  we  are  encouraged  still  to  maintain  it.  We  find  him  saying, 
"  In  these  latter  ages,  every  Sect  thinking  itself  alone  the  true  Church, 
or  at  least  the  most  perfect,  is  naturally  pushed  on  to  advance  its  own 
scheme  upon  the  ruins  of  the  rest ;  and  where  argument  fails.  Civil 
Power  is  brought  in,  as  soon  as  ever  a  Party  can  be  formed  in 
the  Public  Administration :  and  we  find  they  have  been  but  too  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  Magistrate  that  his  interests  are  much  con- 
cerned in  their  Religious  differences."**  So  argues  one  whose  own 
Sect,  he  ought  to  have  recollected,  had  taken  the  very  advantage  of 
the  Public  Administration  which  he  here  affects  to  deplore;  and 
while  in  this  position  he  insults  all  other  Sects  by  giving  that  as 
a  boon  which  is  their  natural  and  Scriptural  right :  for  thus  he  con- 
tinues to  argue,  "  Now  the  most  effectual  remedy  to  those  dangerous 
and  strong  convulsions,  into  which  States  are  so  frequently  thrown 
by  these  struggles,  is  an  Alliance,  which  establishes  one  Church,  and 

. _      _  _       I  I  -      —  .-    -    -  -  — ^   -  _     — 

•  Matt  xxiL.  21.  f  Chap.  ii.  p.  208.  %  1  Cor.  vu.  23. 

§  Acts  XX.  28  II  Job  xxxix.  23.  ^  Rev.  T.  Scott,  p.  547,  uU  tup, 

♦♦  Div.  Leg.  Book  II.  sec.  v.  p.  411. 
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gives  a  full  Toleration  to  the  rest ;  only  keeping  Sectaries  out  of  the 
Public  Administration."*  Having  thus,  as  he  thinks,  obviated  one 
inconvenience,  what  follows ?  Even  this,  "But  when  one  of  these 
Religions  is  the  established,  and  the  rest  under  a  Toleration ;  then 
envy  at  the  advantages  of  an  Establishment  will  join  the  tolerated 
Churches  in  confederacy  against  it,  and  unite  them  in  one  common 
attack  to  disturb  its  quiet."  -f-  And  very  justly !  For  that  Church,  as 
both  Hooker  and  the  Bishop  himself  avow,  has  become  a  Policied 
Society,  j;  and  therefore  has  rendered  herself  assailable  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  natural  right :  she  has  subjected  herself  to  all 
the  inconveniences  attending  what  arises  out  of  Civil  Utility,  this 
being,  as  we  have  seen.  The  true  end  for  which  Religion  is  esta^ 
hlished.^  To  be  a  judge  of  that  Utility  is  every  individual's  prero- 
gative in  our  free  State ;  it  has  accordingly  provided  each  individual 
with  Constitutional  means  to  advance  and  accomplish  his  designs  for 
the  public  good.  Matters  being  so,  however,  again  we  ask.  What 
follows  ?  The  "  necessity"  of  a  Test  Law !  Yes  truly,  thought  the 
Bishop,  "  a  Test  Law,"  having  two  objects :  one,  to  keep  Sectaries 
out  of  the  Public  Administration,  that  it  may  not  be  harassed  by 
conflicting  parties  ;  and  the  other,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Establish- 
ment, that  it  may  not  be  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  :  this  is 
indeed  the  real  panacea !  As  though  the  British  Government  were 
not  most  wisely  compounded  of  conflicting  interests  ;  and  the  purity 
of  Christianity,  among  Christians  themselves,  maintained  by  con- 
flicting discussions :  and,  as  though  it  were  not  an  axiom  in  nature 
that,  according  to  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"  All  subsists  by  elemental  8trife."|| 

But  what  says  the  ingenuous  Paley  on  these  points  ?  Thus  he 
writes ;  "  I  perceive  no  reason  why  men  of  different  Religious  per- 
suasions may  not  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the  same 
council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as  men  of  various  or  opposite 
opinions  upon  any  controverted  topic  of  Natural  Philosophy,  History, 
or  Ethics.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  Test  Laws  are  wont  to  be 
applied,  and  in  which,  if  in  any,  they  may  be  defended.  One,  is 
where  two  or  more  Religions  are  contending  for  establishment ;  and 
where  there  appears  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  but  by 
giving  to  one  Religion  such  a  decided  superiority  in  the  Legislature 
and  Government  of  the  country,  as  to  secure  it  against  danger  from 

•  Div.  Leg.  Book  II.  sec.  ▼.  p.  412.  f  Ibid.  p.  419. 

X  "  What  the  Church  gives  the  State  is  this,  The  resigning  up  her  Independency ; 
and  making  the  Civil  Magistrate  her  Supreme  Head,  without  whose  approbation  and 
allowance  she  can  administer,  transact,  or  decree  nothing  in  quality  of  a  policied  Society." 
Div.  Leg.  Book  II.  sec.  v.  p.  416. 

§  Supra,  p.  xix.  ||  Pope,  Essay  on  Man.  Ep.  i.  1.  169. 
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any  other.  I  own  that  I  should  assent  to  this  precaution  with  many 
scruples. . . .  The  second  case  of  exclusion,  and  in  which,  I  think,  the 
measure  is  more  easily  vindicated,  is  that  of  a  country  in  which  some 
disafiection  to  the  subsisting  Government  happens  to  be  connected 
with  certain  Religious  distinctions.  The  State  undoubtedly  has  a 
right  to  refuse  its  power  and  its  confidence  to  those  who  seek  its 
destruction."*  Most  undoubtedly  it  will  assert  the  Right,  whether  it 
be  a  just  and  liberal  or  an  oppressive,  a  constitutional  or  an  unconsti- 
tutional State ;  and  it  is  the  difference  of  these  qualities  that  makes  the 
difficulty  which  Paley  seems  to  have  felt  on  the  question :  for  sup- 
pose the  case.  That  on  one  occasion  the  Church  of  England  sought  and 
effected  the  destruction  of  the  then  State  or  subsisting  Government, 
namely,  of  James  II. ;  who  will  deny  the  Right  of  the  State  to  refuse 
its  power  and  its  confidence  to  that  Church ;  and,  who  shall  now  deny 
that  that  Church  did  not  do  its  duty  in  seeking  the  destruction  of  the 
then  State  ?  Where,  consequently,  is  the  Necessity  and  Equity  of  a 
Test  Law,  as  Warburton  sets  forth  in  his  Title  ?  Surely  it  is  "  de- 
monstrated" to  be  neither  necessary^  because,  as  is  shewn,  it  is  in- 
effectual so  far  as  it  concerns  the  State;  nor  equitable,  because  its 
design  is  to  be  a  barrier  to  Reformation  and  to  natural  and  Scriptural 
right ;  for  the  individuals  forming  all  Sects  being  bound,  as  we  have 
before  argued,  to  render  equal  obedience,  equal  protection  and  im- 
partial rewards  are  the  correlative  rights  which  all  are  entitled  to  claim 
and  to  enjoy  :  and,  in  the  administration  of  which,  the  State  will  find 
its  best  and  only  rational  security.-}- 

The  Controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Episcopalians  being 
largely  treated  of  in  the  succeeding  pages ;  particularly  so  much  of  it 
as  most  materially  concerns  the  celebrated  '*  malleus  episcopalium"  ][ 
Thomas  Cartwright,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  "judicious"  Hooker; 
to  dilate  farther  on  it  and  on  these  distinguished  parties,  in  this  In- 
troduction, is  inexpedient. 

Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,§  has  carefully  deduced 
Hooker's  propositions,  and  arranged  them  in  this  order  :  "1.  That 
though  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  standard  of  Doctrine,  they 
are  not  a  rule  of  Discipline  or  Government.  2.  Nor  is  the  Practice 
of  the  Apostles  an  invariable  rule  or  law  to  the  Church  in  succeeding 
ages,  because  they  acted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Church 
in  its  infant  and  persecuted  state.     3.  Neither  are  the  Scriptures  a 

•  Mor.  Phil.  Book  VI.  cb.  x. 

t  See  on  the  practical  inutility  of  the  Test  Act,  A  Comment  on  Warburton's  Alliance, 
by  Caleb  Fleming,  D.D.  1748,  8vo.  pp.  37,  8. 

X  Dyer's  Privileges  of  the  Univeriiity  of  Cambridge.  1824.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  chap.  Camb. 
Frag.  p.  9. 

§  Chap.  viii.  "  The  relation  of  the  Controversy  by  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the 
Puritans,  is  very  fair  and  accurate." — Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  7%«  Atnliquarian  Repertory, 
VoL  III.  p.  379. 
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rule  of  Human  Aetiobs  96  far,  as  that  whatsoever  we  do  in  matters  of 
Religion  without  their  express  direction  or  warr^mt  is  sin,  but  inany 
things  are  left  indi#erent.     4.  The  Church  is  a  Society  like  others> 
invested  with  powers  to  make  what  Laws  she  apprehends  reasonable, 
decent,  or  necessary,  for  her  well-being  and  government;  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with,  or  contradict  the  Laws  and  Commandments 
of  Holy  Scripture.     5.  Where  the  Scripture  is  silent.  Human  Au- 
thority may  interpose ;  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  reason  of 
things,  and  the  rights  of  Society :    6.  It  follows  from  hence.  That  the 
Church  is  at  liberty  to  appoint  Ceremonies,  and  establish  Order  within 
the  limits  above  mentioned ;  and  her  Authority  ought  to  determine 
what  is  fit  and  convenient.     7.  All  who  are  born  within  the  confines 
of  an  Established  Church,  and  are  baptized  into  it,  are  bound  to 
submit  to  its  Ecclesiastical  Laws ;  they  may  not  disgrace,  revile,  or 
reject  them  at  pleasure :  the  Church  is  their  Mother,  and  has  more 
than  a  maternal  power  over  them.     8.  The  positive  Laws  of  the 
Church  not  being  of  a  moral  nature,  are  mutable,  and  may  be  changed 
5r  removed  by  the  same  Powers  that  made  them ;  but  while  they  are 
in  force  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  under  such  penalties  as  the 
Church  in  her  wisdom  shall  direct.** 

Having  thus  deduced  the  chief  propositions,  the  able  Historian 
proceeds  to  comment  on  them.  He  says,*  "  The  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Propositions  are  the  main  pillars  of  Hooker's  Fabric,  and  the  founda? 
tion  of  all  human  Establishments ;  namely.  That  the  Church,  like 
other  Societies,  is  invested  with  power  to  make  Laws  for  its  well- 
being;  and,  That  where  the  Scripture  is  silent,  Human  Authority 
may  interpose.  All  men  allow,  that  human  societies  may  form  them- 
selves after  any  model,  and  make  what  Laws  they  please  for  their 
well-being ;  and,  that  the  Christian  Church  has  some  things  in  common 
with  all  Societies  as  such ;  as  the  appointing  time  and  place,  and  the 
order  of  Public  Worship,  &c. :  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  a  mere  voluntary  Society,  but  a  Community 
formed  and  constituted  by  Christ  the  sole  King  and  Lawgiver  of  it, 
who  has  made  sufficient  provision  f6r  its  well-being  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

"  It  does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  Church  is  em- 
powered to  mend  or  alter  the  Constitution  of  Christ,  by  creating 
new  Offices,  or  making  new  Laws,  though  the  Christian  world  has 
ventured  upon  it.  Christ  gave  his  Church  Prophets,  Evangelists, 
Pastors,  and  Teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  and  edifying 

*  "In  oae  part  of  these  Remarks  he  appears  not  to  have  understood  Hooker;  in 
another,  he  draws  consequences  which  do  not  follow  from  Hooker's  premises ;  and  in  the 
third,  he  argues  against  Church  power  from  the  abuse  of  it.*' — Warburtok.  Notes  on 
Neal:  Works,  1788.  4to.  Vol.  VII.  p.  898.  With  this  notice  the  reader  will  neces- 
sarily be  on  his  guard.  But  he  has  in  his  own  hand  the  best  possible  means  of  coming 
to  a  correct  opinion  on  the  validity  of  Neal's  Remarks. 
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his  bodyV^  but  the  luceessors  of  the  Apostles  in  the  govermnent 
of  the  Church,  appr^ending  these  not  sufficient,  have  added 
Patriarchs,  Cardinals,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Canons,  and  other  offi- 
cials. The  Church  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  Spiritual  body ;  f 
her  Ordinances,  Priyileges,  and  Censures,  being  purely  such;  but 
later  ages  have  wrought  the  Civil  Powers  into  her  Constitution,  and 
kept  men  within  her  Pale  by  all  the  terrors  of  this  world,  as  Fine^i 
Imprisonments,  Banishments,  Fire,  and  Sword.  It  is  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  Goi^l  Worship  to  be  plain  and  simple,  free  from 
the  3roke  of  Jewisli Ceremonies;  but  the  Anti^christian Powers,  think- 
ing this  a  defect,  have  loaded  it  with  numberless  Ceremonies  of  their 
own  invention,  and  though  there  are  Laws  in  Scripture  sufficient  ibr 
the  direction  of  the  Church,  as  constituted  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
they  have  thought  fit  to  add  so  many  volumes  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws, 
Canons,  and  Injunctions,  as  have  confounded,  if  not  subverted,  the 
Laws  of  Christ.  Whereas  if  men  considered  the  Church  a  Spiritual 
body,  constituted  by  Christ  its  sole  Lawgiver  for  Spiritual  purposes, 
they  would  then  see  that  it  had  no  concern  with  their  Civil  rights, 
properties^  and  estates,  nor  any  power  to  force  men  to  be  of  its  Com- 
munion, by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  this  world.  The  Laws  of  the 
New  Testament  would  appear  sufficient  for  the  well-being  of  such  a' 
SiHsiety;  and,  in  cases  where  there  are  no  particular  rules  or  injunc- 
tions, that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  there  should  be 
liberty  and  mutual  forbearance ;  there  would  then  be  no  occasion  for 
Spiritual  Courts  (as  they  are  called),  nor  for  the  interposition  of 
Human  Authority,  any  farther  than  to  keep  the  pea^e.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  far  as  any  Church  is  governed  by  the  Laws  and  Precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  so  far  is  it  a  Church  of  Christ ;  but  when  it  sets 
up  its  own  By-laws  as  terms  of  Communion,  or  works  the  policy  of 
the  Civil  Magistrate  into  its  Constitution,  it  is  so  far  a  creature  of 
the  State. 

**  Hooker's  last  two  propositions  are  inconsistent  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation ;  namely,  That  all  who  are  born  within  the 
confmes  of  an  Established  Church,  and  are  baptized  into  it,  are  bound 
to  submit  to  its  Ecclesiastical  Laws  under  such  Penalties  as  the  Church 
in  her  wisdom  shall  direct.  Must  I  then  be  of  the  religion  of  the 
country  where  I  am  bom  1%  that  is,  at  Rome  a  Papist,  in  Saxony  a 
Lutheran,  in  Scotland  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  England  a  Diocesan 
Prelatist ;  and  this  under  such  Penalties  as  the  Church  in  her  wisdom 
shall  think  fit  ?     Must  I  believe  as  the  Church  believes,  and  submit 

•  Eph.iv.  11,  12.  t   1  Petii.  5. 

X  **  He  either  niistftkes  or  tnisreptesents  Hooker.  What  that  great  author  affirms  is 
this,  That  whoever  is  bom  in  a  Church  where  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  is  taught  and 
professed^  is  obliged  to  submit  to  those  Laws  of  the  Society,  without  which,  no  Society 
can  subsist    Just  as  he  who  is  bcm  in  a  Civil  Society,  founded  on  tlie  principles  oif 
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to  her  Laws  right  or  wrong  ?  tiave  I  no  right,  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian, to  judge  and  act  for  myself,  as  long  as  I  continue  a  loyal  and 
faithful  subject  to  my  Prince  ?  Surely  religious  principles  and  Church- 
communion  should  be  the  effect  of  examination  and  a  deliberate  choice, 
or  they  lose  their  name,  and  degenerate  into  hypocrisy  or  atheism. 
From  general  principles  Hooker  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  particular 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  to  clear  them  from  the 
exceptions  of  the  Puritans ;  which  may  easily  be  done  when  he  has 
proved,  that  the  Church  has  a  discretionary  power  to  appoint  what. 
Ceremonies  and  establish  what  Order  she  thinks  fit;  he  may  then 
vindicate  not  only  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  all 
those  of  Rome,*  for  no  doubt  that  Church  alleges  all  their  Ceremonies 
conducive  to  her  well-being,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  Laws  of 
Christ." 

To  these  powerful  strictures  of  Neal,  his  Editorf  subjoins,  in  a 
Note,  "  To  Mr.  Neal's  remarks  on  the  principles  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  it  may  be  added.  That  how  just  and  conclusive  soever  those 
principles  are  in  themselves,  they  do  not,  they  cannot  apply  to  the 
vindication  of  our  Religious  Establishment,  till  it  be  proved  that  its 
Ceremonies  and  Laws  were  fixed  by  the  Church.  In  whatever  sense 
the  word  Church  is  used ;  this  is  not  the  fact.  Whether  you  under- 
stand by  it  'a  Congregation  of  faithful  men,'  or  '  all  Ecclesiastical 
persons,'  or  '  an  Order  of  men  who  are  set  apart  by  Christianity,  and 
dedicated  to  this  very  purpose  of  public  instruction,'  in  neither  sense 
were  the  forms  and  opinions  of  our  Established  Religion  settled  by 
the  Church  !  They  originated  with  Royal  pleasure  :  they  have  changed 
as  the  will  of  our  Princes  hath  changed ;  they  have  been  settled  by 
Acts  of  Parliaments,  formed  illegally,  corrupted  by  pensions,  and 
overawed  by  prerogtUwe^  and  they  constitute  part  of  the  Statute  Law 
of  the  Land,  j; 

Natural  Liberty,  is  bound  to  submit  to  those  Laws  of  Natural  Society,  witliout  which 
Civil  Society  cannot  subsist'* — Wars.  p.  898.  ubi  sup.  We  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  inference  from  this  Note ;  only  reminding  him  that  the  question  reverts,  who  is 
to  be  the  judge  that  any  particular  Church  teaches  and  professes  the  true  doctrine  oi 
Christ  ?  and  also  reminding  him  that  contrary  to  what  Hooker  is  here  stated  to  affirm, 
and  in  which  Warburton  coincides,  the  great  Mr.  Locke  affirms  that  "  No  man  is  bom  a 
member  of  any  Church ; . . .  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  absurd.*' — Let,  I.  cone.  Tol,  p.  38. 

*  '*  How  so  ?  Does  it  follow  that,  because  I  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  a  power,  I 
have  a  right  to  the  abuse  of  it  ?  The  Church  of  Rome,  that  of  England,  and  every  other 
Christian  Churdi  of  one  denomination  may,  as  a  Society,  make  Laws  of  Order  and 
Discipline.  The  Church  of  Rome  abuses  this  right;  therefore  the  Church  of  England 
shall  not  use  it !" — Wars.  p.  89D.  ut  sup.  Here  the  Rishop  assumes  the  very  matter 
in  debate :  the  "  right"  is  that  assumption :  and  he  artfully  drops  the  word  '*  Ceremonies," 
on  which  Neat  lays  the  greatest  stress.  Rut  more  than  this,  he  explains  the  word 
**  Order**  by  Discipline,  though  Neal  might  intend  it  to  relate  to  the  Priesthood. 

f  Dr.  Toulmin. 

"l  **  The  Earl  of  Peteihorougli  declared,  That  though  he  was  for  a  parliamentary 
King,  yet  he  did  not  desire  to  have  a  parliamentary  God,  or  a  parliamentary  Religion ; 
and,  should  the  Hoose  declare  for  one  of  this  kind,  he  would  go  to  Rome,  and  endeavour 
to  be  choseo  a  Cardinal ;  for  he  had  rather  sit  in  the  Conclave,  than  with  their  Lordships 
upon  those  terms." — Smollett's  Hist.  Gco.1.  An.  1721. 
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Convinced,  but  of  their  own  opinion  still,  there  is  a  description  of 
persons  disposed  to  yield,  that  Establishments  are  most  objectionable : 
happy,  they  are  ready  to  say,  had  it  been  for  the  world  had  they  never 
been  known ;  but  they  do  exist,  and  therefore  our*  relative  duty  to- 
wards them  is  altered.  It  would  be  more  honest  and  more  consistent* 
if  those  persons,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  would  openly  avow 
the  principle  on  which  they  act.  It  may  be  right  to  do  wrong !  We 
shall  meet  such  persons  with  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer,  of 
whose  assistance  we  have  already  availed  ourselves.* 

"  Establishments  are  either  good,  and  then  should  be  supported  upon 
this  conviction ;  or  bad,  and  then  should  be  opposed  with  equal  firm- 
ness ;  or  indifferent,  and  then  we  must  admit  that  men  may  remodel 
the  Church  at  pleasure,  and  that  a  thousand  other  innovations  upon 
the  New  Testament  archetype  may  be  as  feasible  and  legitimate 
as  this. 

**  Panic  is  ^vourable  to  sophistry.  How !  (exclaim  both  the 
timorous  and  the  self-interested)  is  a  Fabric,  hoary  with  age,  massive 
in  strength,  vast  of  dimensions,  to  be  subverted  ?  What  convulsions 
must  precede  the  downfall ;  what  direful  consequences  must  follow  it ! 

Occident  ferro  Priamas  ?     Troja  arserit  igni  ?f 

"  These  are  but  the  chimeras  of  Fear,  and  these  dangers  only  exist  in 
imagination,  j; 

"  Happy  would  it  be  could  a  warning  voice  resound  through  the 
Established  Church ;  if  the  warning  might  ring  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar — Learn  to  respect  yourself!  Why  crouch  to  Power 
and  Greatness  ?  Why  will  you  suffer  corrupt  and  wicked  men  to 
dictate  to  you  ?  Why  must  you  have  your  highest  Dignitaries  thrust 
upon  you  ?  Why  must  you  be  the  tool  of  Party,  and  hang  upon  a 
Senate's  will  and  a  Monarch's  nod?  Rise  to  your  native  dignity; 
show  yourself  a  Church  of  Christ ;  and  let  not  a  *  royal  priesthood* 
grovel  to  earth  and  kiss  the  dust !  Why  not  at  once  declare  that  no 
Temporal  Power  shall  interfere  with  your  high  interests  ?  Why  not 
at  once  hurl  back  any  intimation  of  Legislated  Measures  for  your 
internal  government  ?  Take  a  bolder  attitude ;  break  the  yoke  from 
your  neck ;  let  the  sun-light  of  Heaven  sparkle  from  your  brow ; 
walk   through  the  Land  in  natural   majesty!     Burst  the  shackles 

•  Rev.  B.  W.  Hamilton.  f  Virg.  JEn.  Lib.ii.  v.  581. 

X  *^  What  hath  made  some  men  apprehend  sad  consequences  from  the  Church's  being 
left  without  the  guard  of  coercive  power  (of  the  Civil  kind,  Excommunication  being  the 
sole  coercive  power  of  a  Religious  Society),  is  their  seeing  it  stand  possessed  of  some 
advantages,  by  them  supposed  essential  to  a  Church,  which  (Civil)  coercive  power  only 
can  secure.  But  these  may  be  eased  of  their  apprehensions  by  being  told,  that  those 
advantages  are  only  advendtious,  and  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  State,  in  consequence  of 
an  Union;  and  as  the  State  granted  these  (advantag^,  it  granted  coercive  power 
likewise  to  defend  them ;  and  that  when  the  Union  is  dissolvedi  they  both  (the  adven- 
titious advantages,  and  Uie  granted  coercive  power)  fall  together,  without  any  essential 
damage  to  the  Church  as  a  Religious  Society." — Warb.  All,  Book  I.  chap.  v.  p.  60. 

VOL.  I.  d 
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which,  however  gilded,  have  long  enslaved  you !  Sever  your- 
self from  the  embraces  which,  however  silken,  have  long  polluted 
you !  Let  your  Bishops  no  longer  owe  their  elevation  to  extraction 
and  intrigue  I  Let  your  Ministers  no  longer  be  the  Hirelings  who 
care  not  for  the  Flock  !  Loving  tests,  establish  that  of  Conversion ; 
and  loving  oaths,  charge,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  before  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  elect  Angels,  all  who  minister  in  holy  things, 
that  they  *  make  full  proof*  of  their  ministry. 

"  What,  by  such  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  would  you  lose  ? 
Court-favour ;  political  adulation ;  exclusive  respect ;  gorgeous  wealth ; 
prescriptive  right.  What  would  you  gain?  You  would  resume  a 
proper  elevation;  you  would  acquire  an  incredible  moral  strength; 
you  would  secure  a  body  of  men  who  would  need  no  *  letters  of 
recommendation'  as  Evangelists  and  Pastors ;  you  would  bestow  the 
Crosier  on  those  who  were  examples  of  piety  and  patterns  of  zeal ; 
you  would  be  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  Land;  and,  though  many 
would  still  be  debarred  by  conscience  from  uniting  with  a  system 
which  retained  an  Episcopate  and  a  Liturgy,  yet  every  other  Sect 
would  do  you  honour,  and  bless  you  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
The  day  of  your  disruption  from  the  State,  would  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  a  spiritual  prosperity  unparalleled  in  your  archives: 
and  Sister-Churches,  instead  of  exulting  in  your  fall,  would  acclaim 
with  cordial  greetings  such  an  assertion  of  your  just  independence 
and  true  dignity. 

"  A  false  view  of  the  British  Constitution  arrays  this  Separation  in 
formidable  colours.  The  Church  has  no  Constitutional  existence.* 
The  Constitutional  Government  wills  the  Church  as  it  does  our  land 
and  marine  Forces :  the  same  will  might  abolish  it,  as  easily  as  it  could 
disband  the  army,  and  lay  up  the  navy  in  ordinary.  The  Constitution 
arose  without  a  National  Church :  has  associated  itself  with  various 
modifications  of  Religion ;  and  works  as  well  with  Presbytery  in 
Scotland,  and  Papistry  in  Canada,  as  with  our  own  peninsular  Church.-}- 
The  Constitution,  our  proud  inheritance,  our  just  boast,  shall  sur- 
vive when  all  its  excrescences  have  fallen  off."  J 

The  Editor   having  now   accomplished   his   design,  commits  his 

•  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (Na  LXXIII.  Jan.  1828.  p.  248)  has  stated  the 
position,  that  whoever  **  shows  himself  an  enemy  to  the  altar/'  (namely  the  altar  on 
which  ?ie  sacrifices)  **  his  attachment  to  the  Throne  may  therefore  justly  be  called  in 
Question  :*'  this,  he  follows  up  with  a  witticism  almost  enlivening  amidst  his  lugubrious 
^  production ;  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  but  a  lame  loyalty  that  stands  upon  one  leg.''     We  are 

^  content  with  the  loyal  "  one  leg"  of  the  Civil  Constitution,  and  will  not  envy  the 

Reviewer  the  additional  support  he  may  derive  from  a  simulated  leg  allied  to  this 
genuine  one. 

f  "  The  fiincy  of  two  Established  Religioru  in  one  State  is  an  absurdity." — Warb. 
Notes  on  Neai,  p.  903.  '*  It  is  a  great  fault  that  men  will  call  the  several  Sects  of 
Christians  by  the  names  of  several  Religions," — Jeremy  Taylor,  Lib.  ofProph,  Sect, 
xvi.  p.  213. 

X  Hamilton,  pp.  50,  52.  uln  sup. 
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labours  to  the  World :  he  knows  that  he  has  rendered  the  public  a 
service  by  that  portion  of  them  which  relates  to  revision  and  illustra- 
tion ;  and  the  critical  and  controversial  matter  supplied  by  his  means, 
he  flatters  himself  is  not  unworthy  of  being  associated  with  the  rest ; 
in  this,  he  is  encouraged  by  the  consideration,  that  though  the  Cause 
he  has  endeavoured  to  serve  can  receive  no  additional  estimation  from 
his  success,  yet  his  success  will  be  estimated  by  the  Cause.*  If, 
indeed,  his  labours  shall  tend  to  make  the  Cause  better  understood, 
to  explode  Error,  and  to  irradiate  Truth,  his  reward  will  be  sweet  and 
lasting.  On  looking  backward  to  the  time  when  he  first  contemplated 
this  undertaking  his  emotions  are  deep  and  strong :  three  of  the  nearest 
connexions  which  nature  and  affection  create,  are  gone  from  this 
world  of  strife,  to  that  better  region  where  Whitgift,  Cartwright,  and 
Hooker,  it  is  firmly  hoped,  are  indeed  beholding  **  one  Lord"  not  as 
through  a  glass,  "darkly,"  but  rejoicing  in  ** one  Faith,"  "regene- 
rated" by  "  one"  Spiritual  "  baptism."  On  looking  forward,  the 
Editor  has  laid  his  account  to  receive  an  ample  share  of  contumely 
from  the  interested  and  the  perverse,  but  he  cheers  himself  with 
hoping  that  he  may  safely  measure  the  beneficial  result  of  his  efforts 
in  the  exact  inverse  ratio  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  means  such 
opponents  may  employ  ;f  and  humble  though  he  be  as  an  advocate 
of  this  greatest  of  Causes,  he  trusts  he  shall  be  found  a  Torch-bearer 
to  Truth,  and  to  have  somewhat  advanced  the  yet  desired  Reformation 
of  Religion,  impressed  strongly  as  he  is  with  the  sentiment  recently 
uttered  by  a  Dignitary  of  the  Establishment,  that,  If  we  believe  in 
Revelation,  we  must  also  believe  that  God  will  purify  his  Church,  j; 

BLJCKFRMARS  R0A3, 

November,  1829. 

*  **  No&  causam  nostraxn  non  ex  eventu,  sed  eventum  ex  causa  judicari  postulamus.** — 
MiLTONi  Denfensio  Secunda,    Works,  1738.  fo.  Vol  II.  p.  340. 

t  Exempli  graHa:  **  We  find  in  Neal,  a  heart  hardened  with  bigotry,  a  mind  puffed 
up  with  self-conceit,  an  understanding  dulled  and  stiffened  with  prejudice,  a  malevolent 
temper,  and  a  slanderous  tongue.*' — Quart.  Rev,  No.  LXXIII.  Jan.  1828.  p.  229. 

X  Dr.  Biomfield,  (now  Bishop  of  London,)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mar.  29,  1827. 
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TO  THE 

KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY 

CHARLES  II. 

BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND 
IRELAND,  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,  &c. 


MOST   GRACIOUS   SOVEREIGN, 

Although  I*  know  how  little  leisure  great  Kings  have  to  read 
large  Books,  or  indeed  any,  save  only  God's  (the  study,  belief,  and 
obedience  of  which  is  precisely  commanded,  even  to  Kings,*!"  and 
from  which,  whatever  wholly  diverts  them,  will  hazard  to  damn  them ; 
there  being  no  affairs  of  so  great  importance,  as  their  serving  God, 
and  saving  their  own  souls ;  nor  any  precepts  so  wise,  just,  holy,  and 
safe,  as  those  of  the  Divine  Oracles ;  nor  any  empire  so  glorious,  as 
that  by  which  Kings,  being  subject  to  God's  Law,  have  dominion 
over  themselves,  and  so  best  deserve  and  exercise  it  over  their 
Subjects) : 

Yet  having  lived  to  see  the  wonderful  and  happy  restoration  of 
your  Majesty  to  your  rightful  kingdoms ;  and  of  this  Reformed  Church 
to  its  just  rights,  primitive  order,  and  pristine  constitution,  by  your 
Majesty's  prudent  care  and  unparalleled  bounty ;  I  know  not  what 
to  present  more  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  acceptance,  and  my  duty, 
than  these  elaborate  and  seasonable  Works  of  the  famous  and  prudent 
Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  now  augmented,  and  I  hope  completed,  with 
the  three  last  Books,  so  much  desired,  and  so  long  concealed. 

The  publishing  of  which  Volume  so  intire  and  thus  presenting  it 
to  your  Majesty,  seems  to  be  a  blessing  and  honour  reserved  by 
God's  providence,  to  add  a  further  lustre  to  your  Majesty's  glorious 
name  and  happy  reign ;  whose  transcendent  favour,  justice,  merit,  and 

*  [Dr.  Gauden,  then  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  afterward  of  Worcester.  He  prefixed  this 
Dedication,  together  with  a  Life,  to  an  edition  of  Hooker's  Works,  published  in  1662,  in 
folio,  under  the' title  of  "  The  Works  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  in  Eight  Books  of  Ecclesi- 
asti<^  Polity,  now  compleated,  or  with  the  Sixth  and  Eighth,  so  with  the  Seventh,  out 
of  his  own  manuscripts,  never  before  published."  The  Seventh  was  the  only  Book  then 
first  published,  and  "  by  comparing  the  writing  of  it  with  other  indisputable  papers,  or 
known  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Hooker's,  is  undoubtedly  his  own  hand  throughout."    Life, 

p.  26.] 

f  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19. 
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munificence,  to  the  long-afflicted  Church  of  England,  is  a  subject  no 
less  worthy  of  admiration  than  griatitude  to  all  posterity  :  and,  of  all 
things  (next  God's  grace),  not  to  be  abused  or  turned  into  wanton- 
ness by  any  of  your  Majesty's  Clergy,  who  are  highly  obliged,  beyond 
all  other  Subjects,  to  piety,  loyalty,  and  industry. 

I  shall  need  nothing  more  to  ingratiate  this  incomparable  Piece  to 
your  Majesty's  acceptance,  and  all  the  English  world's,  than  those 
high  commendations  it  hath  ever  had,  as  from  all  prudent,  peaceable, 
and  impartial  readers,  so  especially  from  your  Majesty's  royal  Father; 
who,  a  few  days  before  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom,  commended 
to  his  dearest  children  the  diligent  reading  of  Mr.  Hooker's  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,  even  next  the  Bible,  as  an  excellent  means  to  settle 
them  in  the  truth  of  religion,*  and  in  the  peace  of  this  Church,  as 
much  Christian,  and  as  well  Reformed  as  any  under  heaven:  as  if 
God  had  reserved  this  signal  honour  to  be  done  by  the  best  of  Kings, 
and  greatest  sufferers  for  this  Church,-]'  to  him  who  was  one  of  the 
best  writers,  and  ablest  defenders  of  it. 

To  this  completed  edition,  I  have  added  such  particular  accounts 
as  I  could  get,  of  the  Author's  person,  education,  temper,  manners, 
fortunes,  life,  and  death;  which  no  man  hath  hitherto  done  to  any 
exactness  or  proportion :  that  hereby  your  Majesty,  and  all  tlie 
world,  may  see  (if  I  have  been  able  at  this  distance  of  time  to  take  his 
effigies  aright)  what  sort  of  men  are  fittest  for  Church-work  (which, 
like  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  is  best  carried  on  with  most  even- 
ness of  judgment,  and  least  noise  of  passion) ;  also,  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  to  whom  we  all  owe  this  noble  work,  and  durable  defence. 
Which  is  indeed  at  once  (as  the  tongues  of  eloquent  Princes  are  to 
themselves  and  their  subjects)  both  a  treasury  and  an  armoury,  to 
enrich  the  friends,  and  defend  against  the  enemies,  of  the  Church  of 

•  [See  a  Note  at  p.  6G  of  this  Vol.] 

t  [History  is  every  day  developinfl;  the  true  character  of  this  "  anointed,  hiessed 
king,"  this  "  martyred  Sovereign."  Certainly  if  deliberate  and  consummate  perfidy  be 
an  ingredient  in  the  requisites  of  canonization,  Charles  I.  has  a  supreme  claim  to  it. 
Whether  the  Church  of  England  will  now  persevere  in  this  piece  of  folly,  is  with  herself 
to  determine  after  the  extraordinary  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the  King's  Letter 
to  Dr.  Juxon,  Sep.  30, 1646  (No.  289,  of  Original  Letters,  illustrative  of  English  History, 
including  numerous  Royal  Letters  from  Autographs  in  the  British  Museum,  &c.  By 
H.  Ellis.  Second  Series,  1827.  8vo.)  Herein  the  King  submitted  a  **  Case  of  Con< 
science"  to  Juxon  and  the  other  Bishops ;  whether,  as  he,  the  King  himself,  thought, 
"  some  kind  of  compliance  with  the  iniquity  of  the  times  may  be  fit  V*  That  is,  whether 
he  might  delude  the  Presbyterians  by  a  "  temporary  compliance"  in  the  changing  Epis- 
copal into  Presbyterial  government,  '*  with  a  resolution  to  recover  and  maintain"  the 
former?  His  panegyrists,  says  Godwin  (Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth,  1826.  8vo.  Vol.  II. 
p.  484)  have  held  him  up  as  an  illustrious  martyr,  a  hero  resolved  to  encounter  every  ex- 
tremity rather  than  give  up  Episcopacy,  and  yield  to  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian 
government  in  England :  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1647,  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
falsehood  of  all  this.  "  Dr.  Binkes,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Convocation, 
Jan.  30,  [1701,]  drew  a  parallel  between  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  those  of  King 
Charles,  to  whi<£  last  he  gave  the  preference,  in  point  of  right,  character,  and  station  1? 
Smollett's  Hist,  qf  Queen  Anne,    Note  Q.] 
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England :  a  rate  eomposition  of  unpassionate  reason^  and  unpartidi: 
religion;  the  mature  product  of  a  judicioas  Scholar,  a  loyal  Subject, 
an  humble  Preacher,  and  a  most  eloquent  Writer :  the  very  abstract 
and  quintessence  of  Laws  human  and  divine ;  a  summary  of  the 
grounds,  rules,  and  proportions  of  true  Polity  in  Church  and  State  : 
upon  which  clear,  solid,  and  safe  foundations,  the  good  order,  peace, 
and  government  of  this  Church  was  anciently  settled,  and  on  which, 
while  it  stands  firm,  it  will  be  flourishing :  all  other  popular  and 
specious  pretensions  being  found  by  late  sad  experiences  to  be,  as 
novel  and  unfit,  so  factious  and  fallacious;  yea,  dangerous  and  de- 
structive to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  Church'  and  Kingdom, 
whose  inseparable  happiness  and  interests  are  bound  up  in  Monarchy 
and  Episcopacy.* 

The  politic  and  visible  managing  of  both  which,  God  hath  now 
graciously  restored  and  committed  to  your  Majesty's  sovereign 
wisdom  and  authority;  after  the  many  and  long  tragedies  suffered 
from  those  club-masters  and  tub-ministers,'|'  who  sought  not  fairly 
to  obtain  Reformation  of  what  might  seem  amiss,  but  violently  and 
wholly  to  overthrow  the  ancient  and  goodly  fabric  of  this  Church 
and  Kingdom.  For,  finding  themselves  not  able,  in  many  years,  to 
answer  this  one  Book,  long  ago  written  in  Defence  of  the  truths 
order,  government,  authority,  and  liberty  (in  things  Indifferent)  of 
this  Reformed  Church,  agreeable  to  right  reason,  and  true  religion 
(which  makes  this  well-tempered  Piece,  a  file  capable  to  break  the 
teeth  of  any  that  venture  to  bite  it)  ;  they  conspired  at  last  to  betake 
themselves  to  arms,  to  kindle  those  horrid  fires  of  civil  wars,  whidi 
this  wise  Author  foresaw  and  foretold,  in  his  admirable  Preface, 
would  follow  those  sparks  and  that  smoke  which  he  saw  rise  in  his 
days :  so  that  from  impertinent  disputes  (seconded  with  scurrilous 
pamphlets)  they  fled  to  tumults,  sedition,  rebellion,  sacrilege,  par- 
ricide, yea,  Regicide ;  counsels,  weapons,  and  practices,  certainly 
no  way  becoming  the  hearts  and  hands  of  Christian  Subjects,  nor 
ever  sanctified  by  Christ  for  his  service,  or  his  Church's  good,  t 

*  [Episcopacy  on  the  model  of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  subsist  without  Mo- 
narchy ;  but  the  kingly  office  does  subsist  without  Episcopacy.  Scotland  never  flourished 
more  than  since  the  downfall  of  its  espiscopacy ;  and  that  notwithstanding  what  King  James 
said  to  the  Puritans  at  the  Hampton-Court  Conference,  <*  If  you  aim  at  a  Scotiteh  Pres* 
bytery,  it  agrees  as  well  with  Monarchy  as  God  and  the  DeviL"  Another  apothegm  of 
this  second  "  Solomon''  is,  **  No  bishop  no  king,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  antithetical 
climax,  **  No  ceremony  no  bishopi  no  bishop  no  king,  no  king  no  God  !''] 

f  [*<  Some  time  before  the  Liturgy  was  formally  abolished,  we  may  discover  in  the 
writings  of  the  English  Divines,  not  only  of  the  puritanical,  but  even  of  the  royal  party, 
such  traces  of  indifference  in  this  respect  as  will  assist  us  in  expkuning  the  subsequent 
events.'* — An  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  qf  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book  wUh 
the  Bible,    By  H.  Marsh,  D.D.  1812,  8vo.  p.  30.] 

X  ["It  were  a  superfluous  curiosity,  to  examine  how  the  Church  of  England  came 
to  fall  under  the  insolence  of  its  enemies,  after  so  strong  and  rational  a  Defence  made  by 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  when  it  had  so  resolute  a  Defender  as  the  late  excellent  King  Charles 
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What  now  remains,  but  your  Majesty's  perfecting  and  preserving 
that  (in  this  Church)  which  you  have  with  much  prudence  and  ten- 
derness so  happily  begun  and  prosecuted,  with  more  zeal  than  the 
establishment  of  your  own  Throne  ?  The  still  crasy  Church  of  Eng- 
land,* together  with  this  Book  (its  great  and  impregnable  shield),  do 
further  need,  and  humbly  implore,  your  Majesty's  royal  protection 
under  God :  nor  can  your  Majesty,  by  any  generous  instance  and 
perseverance  (most  worthy  of  a  Christian  King),  more  express  that 
pious  and  grateful  sense,  which  God  and  all  good  men  expect  from 
your  Majesty,  as  some  retribution  for  his  many  miraculous  mercies 
to  yourself,  than  in  a  wise,  speedy,  and  happy  settling  of  our  Reli- 
gious peace,  with  the  least  grievance,  and  most  satisfaction  to  all 
your  good  Subjects ;  sacred  Order  and  Uniformity  being  the  centre 
and  circumference  of  our  Civil  tranquillity  :  sedition  naturally  rising 
out  of  schism,  and  rebellion  out  of  faction ;  the  only  cure  and  antidote 
against  both,  are  good  Laws  and  Canons, — first  wisely  made,  with  all 
Christian  moderation  and  seasonable  charity,  next,  duly  executed 
with  justice  and  impartiality,  which  sober  severity  is  indeed  the 
greatest  charity  to  the  public; — whose  verity,  unity,  sanctity,  and 
solemnity  in  religious  concernments,  being  once  duly  established, 
must  not  be  shaken,  or  sacrificed  to  any  private  varieties  and  extra- 
vagancies.    Where  the  internals  of  doctrine,  morality,  mysteries,  and 

the  First  was.  This  is  certain,  that  (besides  the  Traitors  of  our  epidemical  and  immoral 
ADS,  which  were  within  us,  and  which  are  capable  to  betray  the  most  assured  peace  of 
Church  or  State)  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  England  was  much  decayed  and  under- 
mined, hef(Mre  it  was  openly  battered ;  partly,  by  some  superfluous,  illegal  and  unautho- 
rized innovations  in  point  of  Ceremony,  which  some  men  affected  to  use  in  public,  and 
impose  upon  others,  which  provoked  people  to  jealousy  and  fury,  even  against  diings 
lawful ;  every  man  judging  truly,  that  the  measure  of  all  public  obedience  ought  to  he 
public  Laws ;  partly  by  a  supine  neglect,  in  others,  of  the  main  matters  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  peace  of  conscience,  and  of  the  Church's  happiness,  do  chiefly 
oonsbt,  while  they  were  immoderately  intent  upon  mere  Formalities,  and  more  zealous 
&a  an  outward  Conformity  to  those  shadows,  [See  Vol.  II.  p.  107,  Note  f],  than  for  that 
inwafd  or  outward  conformity  with  Christ  in  holy  hearts  and  unblamable  lives  which 
moat  adorn  true  Religion.'' — Gauden's  Ltfe  qf  Hooker,  p.  4.  This  is  a  striking  testi- 
mony, especially  when  compared  with  the  above  paragraph  and  with  the  Note  in  the  fol- 
lowing page.    And  see  Vol.  III.  p.  181,  Note  f.] 

*  [The  ''crazy*'  foundation  of  the  EstablisJied  Church  is  a  source  of  perpetual  alarm 
to  its  members.  The  cry  of  "  Danger"  began  early  and  continues  to  the  present  moment, 
with  no  apparent  prospect  of  abatement :  witness,  "  The  Church  in  Danger  from  Herself  : 
or  the  Causes  of  her  present  declining  state  explained.  Dedicated  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  By  the  Rev.  John  Acaster,  Vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  York."  1829. 
8vo.  pp.  171.  "  Should  nothing  be  effectually  done  to  render  her  efficient  for  the 
purpose  intended,  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  the  affections  of  the  People  being 
entirely  estranged  from  her,  she  must  fall ;  nor  can  all  the  power  of  the  State  preserve 
her  from  destruction."  Ded,  **  The  National  Church  groans  and  bleeds,  '  from  the 
crown  of  its  head  to  the  soles  of  its  feet,'  through  the  daily  intrusion  of  unworthy  men 
into  its  Ministry.  Patrons,  Parents,  Tutors,  Colleges,  are  annually  pouring  a  torrent  of 
incompetent  youths  into  the  Church,  and  loading  the  nation  with  Spiritual  guilt :  hence 
souls  are  neglected  and  ruined,  bigotry  and  ignorance  prevail.  Church  pride  triumphs 
over  Church  Godliness,  and  the  Establishment  is  despised,  deserted,  and  wounded." — 
Memoir  of  the  R^o.  Legh  Bichmmd,  A.  M.  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshawe,  A.  M.  1828. 
8¥0.  p.  475.] 
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evangelical  duties,  being  (as  they  are  in  the  Church  of  -England) 
sound  and  sacred,  the  externals  of  decent  forms,  circumstances, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  being  subordinate  and  servient  to  the  main, 
cannot  be  either  evil  or  unsafe ;  neither  offensive  to  God  nor  good 
Christians. 

For  the  attaining  of  which  blessed  ends  of  piety  and  peace,  that  the 
sacred  sun  and  shield  of  the  Divine  grace  and  power  directing  and 
protecting,  may  ever  shine  upon  your  Majesty's  person  and  family, 
counsels  and  power,  is  the  humble  prayer  of 

Your  sacred  Majesty's 

Most  loyal  Subject, 

And  devoted  Servant, 

Jan,  1,  1661.  Joh.  Exon.* 


*  [It  is  inauspicious  that  this  encomiastic  Epistle  was  written  by  a  Bishop  who 
has  been  denounced  **  the  villsunousi"  and  *'  that  base  impostor.''  (Quarterly  Rev, 
Sep.  1826.  p.  347.)  That  singularly  popular,  but  as  Swift  characterizes  it  (Note  in 
p.  86,  Vol.  I.  of  BumeVs  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  Svo.  Oxford,  1823.)  "  poor  treatise," 
tlie  '*  "EMciiv  BcuriAiic^,  or  The  Portraicture  of  his  Sacred  Majestie,  1648,"  is,  af^er  strong 
suspicion  at  that  time,  and  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  contended  to 
have  been  fabricated  by  Dr.  Gauden,  and,  by  a  pious  fraudf  or  in  Hooker's  phraseology, 
**  virtuous  delusion**  (Vol.  II.  p.  406.),  published  as  the  composition  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  a  mitre  could  be  fairly  employed  as  a  premium  for 
ingenious  fraud,  Gauden  might  have  deserved  it.  "If  ever  a  literary  imposture  were 
excusable,  it  was  undoubtedly  Gauden's ;  and  had  it  appeared  a  week  sooner,  it  might  have 
preserved  the  King."  Laino's  Hist,  Scot.  1804,  Svo.  Vol.  III.  p.  544.  The  subject  was 
revived  in  Todd's  Life  of  Bishop  Walton,  1821.  Vol.  I.  pp.  139 — 147,  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  controversy  which  is  not  yet  terminated.  Gauden  had  not  always  been  a  high- 
churchman:  *'  It  must  be  owned,"  writes  Dr.Zouch,  ( Walton* s  Lives,  1796,  4to.  p.  7.) 
''  that  he  was"  for  a  short  time,  '*  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  1643,  and  that  he 
took  the  Covenant*  I  As  an  instance  of  apparent  ingratitude  in  the  King  to  whom 
Gauden  had  inscribed  the  above  Dedication,  it  may  be  recorded  here,  that  when  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  acquainted  the  King  of  Bishop  Gauden's  death,  his  Majesty  replied, 
that  "  he  made  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  more  worthy  person  to  fill  his 
place."-~Zf/e  of  John  Barwick,  D.D.  1724.  p.  360.] 


LIFE 


OF 


RICHARD    HOOKER. 


TO  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

GEORGE*  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER, 


.t. 


DEAK  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  S  CHAPEL  ROYAL,    AND   PRELATE   OF    THE   MOST 

NOBLE    ORDER   OF   THE    GARTER. 


MY  LORD, 

I  HERE  present  you  with  a  relation  of  the  Life  of  that  humble 
man,  to  whom,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  Princes,  and  the  most 
learned  of  this  nation,  have  paid  a  reverence. 

It  was  written  by  me  under  your  roof;-\  for  which,  and  more 
weighty  reasons,  you  might,  if  it  were  worthy,  justly  claim  a  title  to 
it :  but,  indeed,  my  Lord,  though  this  be  a  well-meant  sacrifice  to 
the  memory  of  that  venerable  man ;  yet  I  have  so  little  confidence  in 
my  performance,  that  I  beg  your  pardon  for  superscribing  your  name 
to  it;  and  desire  all  that  know  your  Lordship  to  receive  it,  not  as  a 
Dedication,  by  which  you  receive  any  access  of  honour,  but  rather  as 
a  more  humble  and  a  more  public  acknowledgment  of  your  long  con- 
tinued, and  your  daily  favours  to 

Your  most  affectionate 

And  most  humble  Servant, 


Nov.  28,  1664. 


IZAAK  WaLTON.J 


•  [Dr.  Morley.]  t  [At  Chelsea.] 

X  [The  original  Dedication  is  here  given  instead  of  that  of  the  edition  of  1675| 
because  this  is  less  ambiguous  respecting  Walton's  patron,  and  because  it  relates  to  none 
of  Walton's  other  Lives : — The  original  Address  "  To  the  Reader"  is  also  given  for  the 
same  reasons.] 


TO  THE  READER. 


I  THINK  it  necessary  to  inform  my  reader,  that  Dr.  Gauden  (the 
late  Bishop  of  Worcester)  hath  also  lately  wrote  and  published  the 
Life  of  Master  Hooker.  And  though  this*  be  not  writ  by  design  to 
oppose  what  he  hath  truly  written,  yet  I  am  put  upon  a  necessity  to 
say,  that  in  it  there  be  many  material  mistakes,  and  more  omissions. 
I  conceive  some  of  his  mistakes  did  proceed  from  a  belief  in  Master 
Thomas  Fuller,  who  had  too  hastily  published  what  he  hath  since 
most  ingenuously  retracted.  And  for  the  Bishop's  omissions,  I  sup- 
pose his  more  weighty  business,  and  want  of  time,  made  him  pass 
over  many  things  without  that  due  examination,  which  my  better 
leisure,  my  diligence,  and  my  accidental  advantages,  have  made 
known  unto  me. 

And  now  for  myself,  I  can  say,  I  hope,  or  rather  know,  there  are 
no  material  mistakes  in  what  I  here  present  to  you  that  shall  become 
my  reader.  Little  things  that  I  have  received  by  Tradition  (to  which 
there  may  be  too  much  and  too  little  faith  given),  I  will  not  at  this 
distance  of  time  undertake  to  justify ;  for  though  I  have  used  great 
diligence,  and  compared  relations  and  circumstances,  and  probable 
results  and  expressions,  yet  I  shall  not  impose  my  belief  upon  my 
reader ;  I  shall  rather  leave  him  at  liberty :  but  if  there  shall  appear 
any  material  omission,  I  desire  every  lover  of  truth  and  the  memory 
of  Master  Hooker,  that  it  may  be  made  known  unto  me.  And,  to 
incline  him  to  it,  I  here  promise  to  acknowledge  and  rectify  any  such 
mistake  in  a  second  impression,  which  the  printer  says  he  hopes  for ; 
and  by  this  means  my  weak  (but  faithful)  endeavours  may  become  a 
better  monument,  and  in  some  degree  more  worthy  the  memory  of 
this  venerable  man. 

I  confess,  that  when  I  Consider  the  great  learning  and  virtue  of 
Master  Hooker,  and  what  satisfaction  and  advantages  many  eminent 
scholars  and  admirers  of  him  have  had  by  his  labours,  I  do  not  a 
little  wonder  that,  in  sixty  years,  no  man  did  undertake  to  tell  poste- 
rity of  the  excellences  of  his  life  and  learning,  and  the  accidents  of 
both ;  and  sometimes  wonder  more  at  myself,  that  I  have  been  per- 
suaded to  it ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  easily  pronounce  my  own  pardon, 
nor  expect  that  my  reader  shall,  unless  my  Introduction  shall  prove 
my  apology,  to  which  I  refer  him. 

*  [Walton's  Life  of  Hooker  was  originally  published  In  1665,  8vo.  pp.  208,  and  pre- 
fixed to  Hooker's  Works,  folio,  in  1666.  But  the  ensuing  Life  is  printed  from  Walton's 
latest  revised  edition  of  1675.] 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  I.  WALTON. 

BY  DR.  H.  KING,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  CHICHESTER. 


HONEST  IZAAK, 

Though  a  familiarity  of  forty  years  continuance,  and  the  con- 
BUmt  experience  of  your  love,  even  in  the  worst  of  the  late  sad  timesi 
be  sufficient  to  endear  our  friendship ;  yet  I  must  confess  my  affection 
much  improved,  not  only  by  evidences  of  private  respect  to  those 
very  many  that  know  and  love  you,  but  by  your  new  demonstration 
of  a  public  spirit,  testified  in  a  diligent,  true,  and  useful  collection  of 
so  many  material  passages  as  you  have  now  afforded  me  in  the  Life 
of  venerable  Mr.  Hooker ;  of  which,  since  desired  by  such  a  friend 
as  yourself,  I  shall  not  deny  to  give  the  testimony  of  what  I  know 
coiicerning  him  and  his  learned  Books;  but  shall  first  here  take  a 
fair  occasion  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  been  happy  in  choosing  to 
write  the  Lives  of  three*  such  persons  as  posterity  hath  just  cause  to 
honour;  which  they  will  do  the  more  for  the  true  relation  of  them  by 
your  happy  pen ;  of  all  which  I  ahail  give  you  my  unfeigned  censure. 
I  shall  begin  with  my  most  dear  and  incomparable  friend,  Dr. 
Donne,  late  dean  of  St.  Paul's  church,  who  not  only  trusted  me  as  his 
executor,  but  three  days  before  his  death  delivered  into  my  hands 
those  excellent  sermons  of  his  which  are  now  made  public ;  profesi^ing 
before  Dr.  Winniff,  Dr.  Montford,  and  I  think  yourself,  then  jpresent 
at  his  bed-side,  that  it  was  by  my  restless  importunity  that  he  had 
prepared  them  for  the  press ;  together  with  which,  as  his  best  legacy, 
he  gave  me  all  his  sermon-notes,  and  his  other  papers,  containing  an 
extract  of  near  fifteen  hundred  authors.  How  these  were  got  out  of 
my  hands,  you,  who  were  the  messenger  for  them,  and  how  lost  both 
to  me  and  yourself,  is  not  now  seasonable  to  complain;  but,  since 
they  did  miscarry,  I  am  glad  that  the  general  demonstration  of  his 
worth  was  so  fairly  preserved,  and  represented  to  the  world  by  your 
pen  in  the  history  of  his  life ;  indeed  so  well,  that,  beside  others,  the 
best  critic  of  our  later  time,  Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton-college,  affirmed 
to  me,  **  he  had  not  seen  a  Life  written  with  more  advantage  to  the 
subject,  or  more  reputation  to  the  writer  than  that  of  Dr.  Donne." 

*  [Dr.  Donne,  Sir  H.  Wotton,  and  Hooker.    Charles  Cotton,  in  Lines  to  Walton 
OD  bis  Life  of  Donne,  says, 

**  The  meek  and  learned  Hooker  too,  almost 
r  the  Church's  ruins  overwhelm'd  and  lost, 
Is,  by  your  pen,  TCcover*d  from  the  dust."] 
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After  the  performance  of  this  task  for  Dr.  Donne,  you  undertook 
the  like  office  for  our  friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  betwixt  which  two 
there  was  a  friendship  begun  in  Oxford,  continued  in  their  various 
travels,  and  more  confirmed  in  the  religious  friendship  of  age :  and 
doubtless  this  excellent  person  had  writ  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne,  if 
death  had  not  prevented  him ;  by  which  means  his  and  your  pre- 
collections  for  that  work  fell  to  the  happy  manage  of  your  pen;  a 
work,  which  you  would  have  declined,  if  imperious  persuasions  had 
not  been  stronger  than  your  modest  resolutions  against  it.  And  I 
am  thus  far  glad  that  the  first  Life  was  so  imposed  upon  you,  because 
it  gave  an  unavoidable  cause  of  writing  the  second:  if  not,  it  is  too 
probable  we  had  wanted  both,  which  had  been  a  prejudice  to  all 
lovers  of  honour  and  ingenious  learning.  And  let  me  not  leave  my 
friend  Sir  Henry  without  this  testimony  added  to  yours,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  as  florid  a  wit,  and  elegant  a  pen,  as  any  former  (or  ours, 
which  in  that  kind  is  a  most  excellent)  age,  hath  ever  produced. 

Arid  now  having  made  this  voluntary  observation  of  our  two 
deceased  friends,  I  proceed  to  satisfy  your  desire  concerning  what  I 
know  and  believe  of  the  ever-memorable  Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  Schis- 
maticorum  malleus, — so  great  a  Champion  for  the  Church  of  England's 
rights,  against  the  factious  torrent  of  Separatists  that  then  ran  high 
against  Church-Discipline ;  and  in  his  unanswerable  books*  continues 
still  to  be  so,  against  the  unquiet  discipline  of  their  schism  which  now, 
imder  other  names,  carry  on  their  design ;  and  who,  as  the  proper 
heirs  of  their  irrational  zeal,  would  again  rake  into  the  scarce-closed 
wounds  of  a  newly-bleeding  State  and  Church. 

And  first,  though  I  dare  not  say  I  knew  Mr.  Hooker,  yet,  as  our 
Ecclesiastical  History  reports  to  the  honour  of  Ignatius,  that  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  St.  John,  and  had  seen  him  in  his  childhood ;  so  I  also 
joy,  that  in  my  minority  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  Hooker  with  my  father, 
then  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ;'f  from  whom,  and  others  at  that  time, 

*  [In  1669  was  published  "^  Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  PoHtiCf  wherein  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Civil  Magistrate  over  the  Consciences  of  Subjects  in  matters  of  external  religionf 
is  asserted;  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  of  Toleration  are  represented;  and  all  pretences 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  are  fully  answered"  8vo.  pp.326.  By  Samuel 
Parker,  afterward  Bishop  of  Oxford,  but  who,  according  to  Wood  {Ath.  Ox,  Vol.  II, 
p.  616 — 621)  died  more  than  suspected  of  Popery.  Dr.  John  Owen,  the  well  known 
Independent,  replied  to  Parker  under  the  title  of  **  Truth  and  Innocence  Vindicated ; 
in  a  survey  of  a  Discourse  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Polity ^  Sfc."  1669.  12nio.  Dr. 
Owen  remarks,  in  p.  356,  "  The  instance  wherewith  he  countenanceth  himself  in  his 
triumphant  acclamations  unto  the  victory  of  his  party,  is  the  Book  of  Mr.  Hooker  and 
its  being  unanswered.  Concerning  which  I  shall  only  say ;  that,  as  I  wish  the  same 
moderation,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  unto  all  that  engage  in  the  same  cause  with  him  in 
these  days ;  so  if  this  author  will  mind  us  of  any  one  argument  in  his  longsome  Discourse 
not  already  frequently  answered,  and  that  in  print,  long  ago,  tliat  it  shall  have  its  due 
consideration."] 

f  [Under  whose  episcopal  jurisdiction,  in  1612,  Bartholomew  Legate  was  burned  in 
Smithfield,  for  heresy,  and  was  the  last  who  suffered  there ;  the  people  having  exhibited 
on  such  occasions  so  much  sympathy  and  indignation,  that  the  Government  was  awed 
into  other  measures.— See  Brook's  Hist,  ofRelig,  Lib,  1820.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  392.] 
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I  have  heard  most  of  the  material  passages  which  you  relate  v\  the 
history  of  his  Life ;  and  from  my  father  received  such  a  character 
of  his  learning,  humility,  and  other  virtues,  that,  like  jewels  of  in- 
valuable price,  they  still  cast  such  a  lustre  as  envy  or  the  rust  of 
time  shall  never  darken.  From  my  father  I  have  also  heard  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  plot  to  defame  him ;  and  how  Sir  Edwin  Sandys 
outwitted  his  accusers,  and  gained  their  confession ;  and  I  could  give 
an  account  of  each  particular  of  that  plot,  but  that  I  judge  it  fitter 
to  be  forgotten,  and  rot  in  the  same  grave  with  the  malicious  authors. 
I  may  not  omit  to  declare,  that  my  father's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hooker 
was  occasioned  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Spencer :  who,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hooker,  was  so  careful  to  preserve  his  invaluable  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  his  other 
writings,  that  he  procured  Henry  Jackson,  then  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  to  transcribe  for  him  all  Mr.  Hooker's  remaining  written 
papers,  many  of  which  were  imperfect ;  for  his  study  had  been  rifled 
or  worse  used  by  Mr.  Chark,  and  another  of  principles  too  like  his. 
But  as  these  papers  were,  they  were  endeavoured  to  be  completed 
by  his  dear  friend,  Dr.  Spencer,  who  bequeathed  them  as  a  precious 
legacy  to  my  father :  after  whose  death  they  rested  in  my  hand,  till 
Dr.  Abbot,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  commanded  them  out  of 
my  custody,  authorizing  Dr.  John  Barkham,  his  Lordship's  chaplain, 
to  require  and  bring  them  to  him  to  Lambeth ;  at  which  time,  I  have 
heard,  they  were  put  into  the  Bishop's  library,  and  that  they  remained 
there  till  the  martyrdom  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  were  then,  by  the 
brethren  of  that  faction  given,  with  the  library,  to  Hugh  Peters,  as  a 
reward  for  his  remarkable  service  in  those  sad  times  of  the  Church's 
confusion :  and  though  they  could  hardly  fall  into  a  fouler  hand,  yet 
there  wanted  not  other  endeavours  to  corrupt  and  make  them  speak 
that  language  for  which  the  faction  then  fought;  which  was,  "to 
subject  the  sovereign  power  to  the  People."  I  need  not  strive  to 
vindicate  Mr.  Hooker  in  this  particular ;  his  known  loyalty  to  his 
prince  whilst  he  lived ;  the  sorrow  expressed  by  King  James  for  his 
death ;  the  value  our  late  sovereign,  of  ever-blessed  memory,  put 
upon  his  Works ;  and  now  the  singular  character  of  his  worth  given 
by  you  in  the  passages  of  his  Life,  especially  in  your  Appendix  to  it, 
do  sufficiently  clear  him  from  that  imputation.  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tion how  much  value  Thomas  Stapleton,  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  have  put  upon  his 
Books,  having  been  told  the  same  in  my  youth  by  persons  of  worth 
that  have  travelled  Italy. 

Lastly,  I  must  again  congratulate  this  undertaking  of  yours, 
as  now  more  proper  to  you  than  any  other  person,  by  reason  of 
your  long  knowledge   and  alliance   to  the  worthy   family   of  the 
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Crantiaers  (my  old  friends  also),  who  have  been  men  of  noted 
wisdom ;  especially  Mr.  George  Cranmer,  whose  prudence,  added 
to  that  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  proved  very  useful  in  the  completing 
of  Mr.  Hooker's  matchless  Books ;  one  of  their  letters  I  here- 
with  send  you  to  make  use  of,  if  you  think  fit.  And  let  me  say 
further,  you  merit  much  from  many  of  Mr.  Hooker's  best  friends 
then  living ;  namely,  from  the  ever-renowned  Archbishop . Whitgift, 
of  whose  incomparable  worth,  with  the  character. of  the  times,  you 
have  given  us  a  more  short  and  significant  account  dian  I  have  re- 
ceived from  any  other  pen.  You  have  done  much  .for  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  his  contemporary  and  familiar  friend :  amongst  the  surviving 
monuments  of  whose  leamkig,  give  me  leave  to  tell, you  sO^  two  are 
omitted ;  his  edition  of  Euclid ;  but  especially  his  translation  of  King 
James  his  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,*  into  elegant  Latin, — 
which  flying  in  that  dress  as  far  as  Rome,  vi^as  by  the  Pope  and  con- 
clave sent'  unto  Franciscus  Suarez  to  Salamanca  (then  residing  there 
as  President  of  that  College),  with  a  command  to  answer  it:  when 
he  had  perfected  the  work,  which  he  calls  Defensio  Fidei  Catholiosei 
it  was  transmitted  to  Rome  for  a  view  of  the  Inquisitors ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  blotted  out  what  they  pleased,  and  (as  Mr. 
Hooker  hath  been  used  since  his  death)  added  whatsoever  might 
advance  the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  carry  on  their  own  interest;  com- 
monly coupling  together  deponere  et  occidere,  the  deposing  and  killing 
of  princes:  which  cruel  and  unchristian  language,  Mr.  John  Saltkel 
(his  amanuensis,  when  he  wrote  at  Salamanca ;  but  since  a  convert, 
living  long  in  my  father's  house ;)  of)«n  professed,  the  good  old  man 
(whose  piety  and  charity  Mr.  Saltkel  magnified  much)  not  only  dis* 
avowed  but  detested.  Not  to  trouble  you  further,  your  reader,  if 
(according  to  your  desire)  my  approbation  of  your  Work  carries  any 
weight,  will  find  many  just  reasons  to  thank  you  for  it;  and,  for  this 
circumstance  here  mentioned,  not  known  to  many,  may  happily  appre- 
hietid  one  to  thank  him,  who  is, 

Sir, 
Your  ever  faithful  and  affectionate  old  Friend, 

Henry  CHicHESTER.-f* 
Chichester,  Nov.  13, 1664. 

*  [*^  James  I.  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  a  zeal  for  the  divine  right  of  Episcopal 
Jurisdiction,  but  he  could  not  stop  there ;  his  principles  carried  him  up  to  the  spiritual 
Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  declares  himself  idlling  to  submit,  as  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  and  primus  Episcopus  inter  omnes  Episcopos,  et  Princeps  Episcoporum ;  even, 
says  his  Majesty,  as  Peter  was  Princeps  Apostolorum." — Premonition  to  fhe  AfoL  for  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance.  Edit  1609.  p.  46.  Quoted  in  An  Examination  of  the  Scheme  of 
Church-Power  laid  down  in  the  Codex  Juris,  Eccles,  Anglicanu  Edit.  2.  1735.  Svo. 
p.  23.] 

f  r**  While  he  was  Dean  of  Rochester,  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  Puritans : 
the  King,  desirous  of  gratifying  that  party,  made  him  Bishop  of  Chichester. ...  i  He  was 
advanced  to  a  Bishopric  when  Episcopacy  was  in  a  sinking  state." — Note  by  Zouch.] 
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I  HAVE  been  persuaded  by  a  friend,*  whom  I  reverence  and  ought 
to  obey,  to  write  the  Life  of  Richard  Hooker,  the  happy  Author  of 
Five  {if  not  more)  of  the  Eight  learned  Books  "  Of  The  Laws  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity."  And  though  I  have  undertaken  it,  yet  it  hath 
been  with  some  unwillingness,  because  I  foresee  that  it  must  prove  to 
me,  and  especially  at  this  time  of  my  age,  a  work  of  much  labour  to 
inquire,  consider,  research,  and  determine,  what  is  needful  to  be 
known  concerning  him.  For  I  knew  him  not  in  his  life,  and  must 
therefore  not  only  look  back  to  his  death,  now  sixty-four  years  pastt 
but  almost  fifty  years  beyond  that,  even  to  his  childhood  and  youth, 
and  gather  thence  such  observations  and  prognostics  as  may  at  least 
adorn,  if  not  prove  necessary  for  the  completing  of  what  I  have 
undertaken. 

This  trouble  I  foresee ;  and  foresee,  also  that  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  censures ;  against  which  I  will  not  hope  my  weU -meaning  and 
diligence  can  protect  me,  for  I  consider  the  age  in  which  I  live,  and 
shall  therefore  but  entreat  of  my  reader  a  suspension  of  his  cen« 
8ures,  till  I  have  made  known  unto  him  some  reasons,  which  I  myself 
would  now  gladly  believe  do  make  me  in  some  measure  fit  for  this 
undertaking:  and  if  these  reasons  shall  not  acquit  me  from  all 
censures,  they  may  at  least  abate  of  their  severity ;  and  this  is  all  I 
can  probably  hope  for.     My  reasons  foUow : 

About  forty  years  past  (fbr  I  am  now  past  the  seventy  of  my  agef) 
I  began  a  happy  affinity  with  William  Cranmer  now  with  God,  grand-- 
nephew unto  the  great  Archbishop  of  that  name ;  a  family  of  noted 
prudence  and  resolution.  With  him  and  two  of  his  sisters  I  had  an 
entire  and  free  friendship :  one  of  them  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer, 
a  bosom-friend,  and  sometime  com-pupil  with  Mr.  Hooker,  in  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  Oxford,  and  afler  President  of  the  same.     I  name 

*  ["  Discoursing  of  Dr.  Gauden's  many  dangerous  mistakes  both  of  Mr.  Hooker 
and  his  books,  with  his  Grace,  Gilbert  [Sheldon],  that  now  is  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he  enjoined  me  to  examine  some  circumstances,  and  then  rectify  the 
Bishop's  mistakes,  by  giving  the  world  a  fuller  and  a  truer  account  of  Mr.  Hooker  and 
his  b<x>ks  than  that  Bishop  had  done :  and  I  know  I  have  done  so.  And  let  me  tell 
the  Reader,  that  till  his  Grace  had  laid  this  injunction  upon  me,  I  could  not  admit  a 
thought  of  any  fitness  in  me  to  undertake  it:  but  when  he  had  twice  enjoined  me  to  it, 
I  then  decfined  my  own  and  trusted  his  judgment,  and  submitted  to  his  commands ; 
concluding  that  if  I  did  not,  I  could  not  forbear  accusing  myself  of  disobedience ;  and 
indeed  of  ingratitude  for  his  many  fovours." — Spittle  to  the  Xeader,  prefixed  to  the  Ed. 
of  Walton's  Zft»«;  1675.] 

t  [Walton  was  bom  in  1508  and  died  in  1683.] 
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them  here,  for  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in  thisr 
following  discourse ;  as  also  George  Cranmer  their  brother,  of  whose 
useful  abilities  my  reader  may  have  a  more  authentic  testimony  than 
my  pen  can  purchase  for  him,  by  that  of  our  learned  Camden  and 
others.  This  William  Cranmer  and  his  two  forenamed  sisters,  had 
some  affinity  and  a  most  familiar  friendship  with  Mr.  Hooker,  and 
had  had  some  part  of  their  education  with  him  in  his  house,  when  he 
was  parson  of  Bishop's-Borne  near  Canterbury;  in  which  city  their 
good  father  then  lived.  They  had,  I  say,  a  part  of  their  education 
with  him,  as  myself,  since  that  time,  a  happy  cohabition  with  them ; 
and  having  some  years  before  read  part  of  Mr.  Hooker's  Works 
vnth  great  liking  and  satisfaction,  my  affection  to  them  made  me  a 
diligent  inquisitor  into  many  things  that  concerned  him :  as  namely, 
of  his  person,  his  nature,  the  management  of  his  time,  his  wife,  his 
family,  and  the  fortune  of  him  and  his.  Which  inquiry  hath  given 
me  much  advantage  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  now  under  my 
consideration,  and  intended  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  reader. 

I  had  also  a  friendship  with  the  Reverend  Doctor  Usher,  the  late 
learned  Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  and  with  Doctor  Morton,  the  late 
learned  and  charitable  Bishop  of  Durham ;  as  also  with  the  learned 
John  Hales,  of  Eton -college;  and  with  them  also,  who  loved  the  very 
name  of  Mr.  Hooker,  I  have  had  many  discourses  concerning  him ; 
and  from  them,  and  many  others  that  have  now  put  off  mortdity,  I 
might  have  had  more  informations,  if  I  could  then  have  admitted  a 
thought  of  any  fitness  for  what  by  persuasion  I  have  now  undertaken. 
But,  though  that  full  harvest  be  irrecoverably  lost,  yet  my  memory* 
hath  preserved  some  gleanings,  and  my  diligence  made  such  additions 
to  them,  as  I  hope  will  prove  useful  to  the  completing  of  what  I 
intend.  In  the  discovery  of  which,  I  shall  be  faithful,  and  with  this 
assurance  put  a  period  to  my  Introduction. 


THE  LIFE.f 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Richard  Hooker  was  bom 
at    Heavy-tree,    near   or   within    the   precincts,   or  in   the  city  of 

•  [Dr.  Zouch,  in  his  Editions  of  Walton's  Lives,  1796,  4to.  p.  435,  says,  "  Mr. 
Walton  generally  quoting  from  memory  is  not  always  accurate."  See,  also.  Miss 
Aikin's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James  I.  1822.  8to.  Vol.  I.  p.  419:  and  see 
Walton  himself,  sup.  p.  1.] 

f  [Walton  lived  when  rational  Liberty,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  neither  so  well 
understood  nor  enjoyed  as  in  the  times  our  happier  eyes  behold.  The  passwe-obedience 
doctrine  is  now  known  to  be  neither  the  foundation  nor  the  support  of  our  free 
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]Bxeter  ;*  a  cky  which  may  jusdy  boast  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
lum  and  Sir  Thomas  Medley ;  as  indeed  the  county  may,  in  which  it 
stands,  that  it  hath  furnished  this  nation  with  Bishop  Jewel,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  many  others  memorable  for  their 
valour  and  learning.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  of  our  redemption 
1 553 ;  and  of  parents  that  were  not  so  remarkable  for  their  extraction 
or  riches,  as  for  their  virtue  and  industry,  and  God's  blessing  upon 
both  ;  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  educate  their  children  in  some 
degree  of  learning,  of  which  our  Richard  Hooker  may  appear  to  be 
one  fair  testimony;  and  that  nature  is  not  so  partial  as  always  to 
give  the  great  blessings  of  wisdom  and  learning,  and  with  them  the 
greater  blessings  of  virtue  and  government,  to  those  only  that  are  of 
a  more  high  and  honourable  birth. 

His  complexion,  if  we  may  guess  by  him  at  the  age  of  forty,  was 
sanguine,  with  a  mixture  of  choler ;  and  yet  his  motion  was  slow, 
even  in  his  youth,  and  so  was  his  speech,  never  expressing  an  earnest- 
ness in  either  of  them,  but  an  humble  gravity  suitable  to  the  aged. 
And  it  is  observed,  so  far  as  inquiry  is  able  to  look  back  at  this 
distance  of  time,  that  at  his  being  a  schoolboy,  he  was  an  early 
questionist :  quietly  inquisitive,  Why  this  was,  and  that  was  not,  to 
be  remembered?  Why  this  was  granted,  and  that  denied?  This 
being  mixt  with  a  remarkable  modesty,  and  a  sweet  serene  quietness 
of  nature ;  and  with  them  a  quidc  apprehension  of  many  perplext 
parts  of  learning,  imposed  upon  him  as  a  scholar,  made  his  master 
and  others  believe  him  to  have  an  inward  blessed  divine  light,  and 
therefore  to  consider  him  to  [be]  a  little  wonder.  For  in  that, 
children  were  less  pregnant,  less  confident,  and  more  malleable,  than 
in  this  wiser,  but  not  better  age. 

This  meekness  and  conjuncture  of  knowledge,  with  modesty  in 
his  conversation,  being  observed  by  his  schoolmaster,  caused  him  to 
persuade  his  parents,  who  intended  him  for  an  apprentice,  to  con- 
tinue him  at  school  till  he  could  find  out  some  means,  by  persuading 
his  rich  uncle,  or  some  other  charitable  person,  to  ease  them  of  a 


GoTemment  Unrestricted  inquiry  and  a  libersd  promulgation  of  opinions  are  in- 
dulged and  practised  without  our  being  subjected  to  a  licenser,  or  to  imputations  of 
disloyalty.  The  naivetS  and  garrulity  of  Walton  impart  a  fascination  to  his  narrative 
whidi  will  not  bear  the  touch  of  the  disenchanter's  rod ;  for  when  the  veil  is  withdrawn^ 
and  die  smoke  of  the  incense  is  dissipated,  we  see  nothing  left  but  the  dregs  of  credulity 
and  intolerance.  But  for  the  party  purpose  it  was  designed  to  serve,  is  this  such  a 
Life  of  such  a  man  as  his  country  owes  him?  The  severity  of  Lord  Byron,  in  styling 
Walton  a  **  quaunt,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,"  (See  Quart.  Rev.  No.  76,  p.  504.)  is  applied  to  his 
piscatory  character :  but,  he  had  been  felled  long  before  by  an  unlucky — ^ungrateful — 
blow  from  an  epitcopal  hand,  which  has  stigmatised  his  production  as  **  the  quaint 
trash  of  a  fiintastical  life- writer." — Bp.  Warburton.  Works^  VoLVIL  p.  895.] 

*  ["  Richardus  Hooker  apud  Heavy-tree  juxta  Civitatem  Exoniam,  natus  est  Circa 
finem  Mardi  mensia,  anno  1554  ineunte." — Fulman's  MS.  History  of  Corpus  Chrisii 
CoU,  Oxford.     Vide  Zoucb,  p.  30a.] 

VOL.  I.  € 
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part  of  their  care  and  charge;  assuring  tjiem,  that  their  son  was  so 
enriched  with  the  blessings  of  nature  and  grace,  that  God  seemed 
to  single  him  out  as  a  special  instrument  of  his  glory.  And  the 
good  man  told  them  also,  that  he  would  double  his  diligence  in 
instructing  him,  and  would  neither  expect  nor  receive  any  other 
reward,  than  the  content  of  so  hopeful  and  happy  an  employment. 
This  was  not  unwelcome  news,  and  especially  to  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  a  dutiful  and  dear  child ;  and  all  parties  were  so  pleased  with 
this  proposal,  that  it  was  resolved  so  it  should  be.  And  in  the 
mean  time  his  parents  and  master  laid  a  foimdation  for  his  future 
happiness,  by  instilling  into  his  soul  the  seeds  of  piety,  those  con- 
scientious principles  of  loving  and  fearing  God ;  —  of  an  early  belief, 
that  he  knows  the  very  secrets  of  our  souls ;  that  he  pimisheth  our 
vices,  and  rewards  our  innocence;  that  we  should  be  free  from 
hypocrisy,  and  appear  to  man  what  we  are  to  God,  because  first  or 
last  the  crafty  man  is  catch t  in  his  own  snare.  These  seeds  of  piety 
were  so  seasonably  planted,  and  so  continually  watered  with  the 
daily  dew  of  God's  blessed  Spirit,  that  his  infant  virtues  grew  into 
such  holy  habits  as  did  make  him  grow  daily  into  more  and  more 
favour  both  with  God  and  man ;  which,  with  the  great  learning  that 
he  did  after  attain  to,  hath  made  Richard  Hooker  honoured  in  this, 
and  will  continue  him  to  be  so  to  succeeding  generations. 

This  good  schoolmaster,  whose  name  I  am  not  able  to  recover 
(and  am  sorry,  for  that  I  would  have  given  him  a  better  memorial 
in  this  humble  monument,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  scholar), 
was  very  solicitous  with  John  Hooker,  then  chamberlain  of  Exeter, 
and  uncle  to  our  Richard,*  to  take  his  nephew  into  his  care,  and  to 
maintain  him  for  one  year  in  the  University ,f  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  procure  an  admission  for  him  into  some 
College,  though  it  were  but  in.  a  mean  degree;  still  urging  and 
assuring  him  that  his  charge  would  not  continue  long,  for  the  lad's 
learning  and  manners  were  both  so  remarkable,  that  they  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  notice  of;  and,  that  doubtless  God  would  provide 
him  some  second  patron  that  would  free  him  and  his  parents  from 
their  future  care  and  charge. 

These  reasons,  with  the  affectionate  rhetoric  of  his  good  master, 
and  God's  blessings  upon  both,  procured  from  his  uncle  a  faithful 
promise  that  he  would  take  him  in}:o  his  care  and  charge  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year  following,  which  was  performed  by  him,  and 


*  [^*  The  antique  Description  and  Account  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  in  Three  Parts :  all 
written  purely  by  John  Vowell,  alias  Hoker,  Gent  Chamberlain  [1554]  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Parliament  of  the  same  [1571].  Exon. ;  now  first  printed  together.  1765." 
Originally  printed  in  1584.     Hicholls*  Lit,  Anecdotes,  1814.  8vo.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  480.] 

f  [**  Mr.  John  Hooker  contributed  both  care  and  cost  toward  his  education  in 
the  Free  School  at  Exeter."     Gauden's  Life  cf  Hoo^^ft  p.  7.] 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  John  Jewel ;  of  whom  this  may  be 
noted,  that  he  left,  or  was  about  the  first  of  Queen  Mary's  reign 
expelled  out  of,  Corpus  Ghristi  College  in  Oxford,  of  whidi  he  was 
a  Fellow,  for  adhering  to  the  truth  of  those  principles  of  religion,  to 
which  he  had  assented  and  given  testimony  in  the  days  of  her  brother 
and  predecessor,  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  this  John  Jewel  having  within 
a  short  time  afler  a  just  cause  to  fear  a  more  heavy  punishment  than 
expulsion,  was  forced,  by  forsaking  this,  to  seek  safety  in  another 
nation;  and  with  that  safety,  the  enjoyment  of  that  doctrine  and 
worship  for  which  he  suffered.  But  the  cloud  of  that  persecution  and 
feai  ending  with  the  life  of  Queen  Mary,  the  aftairs  of  the  Cfaurck 
and  State  did  then  look  more  clear  and  comfortable  ;  so  that  he,  and 
with  him  many  others  of  the  same  judgment,  made  a  happy  return 
into  England  about  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  in  which  year  this 
John  Jewel  was  sent  a  commissioner  or  visitor  of  the  churches  of  the 
western  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  especially  of  those  in  Devonshire, 
in  which  county  he  was  born ;  and  then  and  there  he  contracted  a 
friendship  with  John  Hooker,  the  uncle  of  our  Richard. 

In  the  second  or  third  year  of  her  reign,  this  John  Jewel  was  made 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  :*  and  there  being  always  observed  in  him  a  wil- 
lingness to  do  good  and  to  oblige  his  friends,  and  now  a  power  added 
to  this  willingness  ;  this  John  Hooker  gave  him  a  visit  in  Salisbury, 
and  besought  him  **  for  charity's  sake  to  look  favourably  upon  a  poor 
nephew  of  his,  whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  scholar,  but  the  estate  of 
his  parents  was  so  narrow,  that  they  were  unable  to  give  him  the 
advantage  of  learning  ;  and  that  the  Bishop  would  therefore  become 
his  patron,  and  prevent  him  from  being  a  tradeimian ;  for  he  was  a 
boy  of  remarkable  hopes."  And  though  the  Bishop  knew  men  do 
not  usually  look  with  an  indifferent  eye  upon  their  own  children  and 
relations,  yet  he  assented  so  far  to  John  Hooker,  that  he  appointed 
the  boy  and  his  schoolmaster  should  attend  him  about  Easter  next 
following  at  that  place ;  which  was  done  accordingly  ;  and  then,  after 
some  questions  and  observations  of  the  boy's  learning,  and  gravity, 
and  behaviour,  the  Bishop  gave  his  schoolmaster  a  reward,  and  took 
order  for  an  annual  pension  for  the  boy^s  parents ;  promising  also  tp 
take  him  into  his  care  for  a  future  preferment ;  which  he  performed : 
for  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  which  was  anno  1567,  he  was 
by  the  Bishop  appointed  to  remove  to  Oxford,  and  there  to  attend 
Dr.  Cole,  th^i  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College  ;  which  he  did ; 
and  Dr.  Cole  had,  according  to  his  promise  made  to  the  Bishop,  pro- 
vided for  him  both  a  tutor  (which  was  said  to  be  the  learned  Doctor 
John  Reynolds)  and  a  clerk's  place  in  that  college :  which  place. 
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though  it  were  not  a  full  maintenance,  yet  with  the  contribution  of  his 
uncle,  and  the  continued  pension  of  his  patron,  the  good  Bishop,  gave 
him  a  comfortable  subsistence.  And  in  this  condition  he  continued  unto 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  still  increasing  in  learning  and  pru- 
dence, and  so  much  in  humility  and  piety,  that  be  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  even,  like  St.  John  Baptist,  to  be  sanctified 
from  his  mother's  womb,  who  did  often  bless  the  day  in  which  she 
bare  him. 

About  this  time  of  his  age,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  sickness,  which 
lasted  two  months :  all  which  time,  his  mother,  having  notice  of  it,  did 
in  her  hourly  prayers  as  earnestly  beg  his  life  of  God,  as  Monica  the 
mother  of  St.  Augustine  did,  that  he  might  become  a  true  Christian  ; 
and  their  prayers  were  both  so  heard,  as  to  be  granted.  Which 
Mr.  Hooker  would  often  mention  with  much  joy,  and  as  often  pray 
**  that  he  might  never  live  to  occasion  any  sorrow  to  so  good  a 
mother;'*  of  whom  he  would  often  say,  "he  loved  her  so  dearly,  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  be  good,  even  as  much  for  hers  as  for  his  own 
sake." 

As  soon  as  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  this  sickness,  he  took 
a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Exeter,  to  satisfy  and  see  his  good  mother, 
being  accompanied  with  a  countryman  and  companion  of  his  own 
College,  and  both  on  foot ;  which  was  then  either  more  in  fashion,  or 
want  of  money,  or  their  humility  made  it  so :  but  on  foot  they  went, 
and  took  Salisbury  in  their  way,  purposely  to  see  the  good  Bishop, 
who  made  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  companion  dine  with  him  at  his  own 
table ;  which  Mr.  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy  and  gratitude 
when  he  saw  his  mother  and  friend.  And  at  the  Bishop's  parting 
with  him,  the  Bishop  gave  him  good  counsel,  and  his  benediction, 
but  forgot  to  give  him  money ;  which  when  the  Bishop  had  consi- 
dered, he  sent  a  servant  in  all  haste  to  call  Richard  back  to  him ;  and  at 
Richard's  return,  the  Bishop  said  to  him,  "  Richard,  I  sent  for  you 
back  to  lend  you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile,  and,  I 
thank  God,  with  much  ease ;"  and  presently  delivered  into  his  hand  a 
walking-staff,  with  which  he  professed  he  had  travelled  through  many 
parts  of  Germany.  And  he  said,  "  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend 
you  my  horse ;  be  sure  you  be  honest,  and  bring  my  horse  back  to 
me  at  your^return  this  way  to  Oxford.  And  I  do  now  give  you  ten- 
groats*  to  bear  your  charges  to  Exeter ;  and  here  is  ten-groats  more, 
which  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her,  I  send 
her  a  Bishop's  benediction  with  it,  and  beg  the  continuance  of  her 
prayers  for  me.  And  if  you  bring  my  horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give 
you  ten-groats  more,  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  College :  and  so  God 

*  [A  coin  of  the  value  of  three  shillings  and  fourpence  called  Ten-groats,  was  then 
current] 
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bless  you,  good  Richard."  And  this,  you  may  believe,  was  performed 
by  both  parties.  But,  alas !  the  next  news  that  followed  Mr.  Hooker 
to  Oxford  was,  that  his  learned  and  charitable  patron  had  changed  this 
for  a  better  life.  Which  happy  change  may  be  believed,  for  that  as 
he  lived,  so  he  died,  in  devout  meditation  and  prayer ;  and  in  both 
so  zealously,  that  it  became  a  religious  question,  Whether  his  last  eja- 
culations, or  his  soul,  did  first  enter  into  heaven  ? 

And  now  Mr.  Hooker  became  a  man  of  sorrow  and  fear :  of  sorrow, 
for  the  loss  of  so  dear  and  comfortable  a  patron ;  and  of  fear,  for  his 
future  subsistence.  But  Dr.  Cole  raised  his  spirits  from  this  dejec- 
tion, by  bidding  him  go  cheerfully  to  his  studies,  and  assuring  him^ 
he  should  neither  want  food  nor  raiment  (which  was  the  utmost  of  his 
hopes),  for  he  would  become  his  patron.  And  so  he  was  for  about 
nine  months,  and  not  longer ;  for  about  that  time  this  following  acci- 
dent did  befall  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Edwin  Sandys,  sometime  Bishop  of  London,  and  after.  Archbishop 
of  York,  had,  also,  been  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  forced,  by  for- 
saking this,  to  seek  safety  in  another  nation  ;  where,  for  some  years. 
Bishop  Jewel  and  he  were  companions  at  bed  and  board  in  Germany ; 
and  where,  in  this  their  exile,  they  did  often  eat  the  hread  of  sorrow : 
and  by  that  means  they  there  began  such  a  friendship,  as  lasted  till 
the  death  of  Bishop  Jewel,  which  was  in  September,  1571.  A  little 
before  which  time  the  two  Bishops  meeting.  Jewel  had  an  occasion  to 
begin  a  story  of  his  Richard  Hooker,  and  in  it  gave  such  a  character 
of  his  learning  and  manners,  that  though  Bishop  Sandys  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  obliged,  and  had  many,  friends  ;  yet  his 
resolution  was,  that  his  son  Edwin  should  be  sent  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  in  Oxford,  and  by  all  means  be  pupil  to  Mr.  Hooker,  though 
his  son  Edwin  was  not  much  younger  than  Mr.  Hooker  then  was :  "  for," 
the  Bishop  said,  *'  I  will  have  a  tutor  for  my  son,  that  shall  teach  him 
learning  hy  instruction,  and  virtue  by  example ;  and  my  greatest  care 
shall  be  of  the  last ;  and,  God  willing,  this  Richard  Hooker  shall  be 
the  man  into  whose  hands  I  will  commit  my  Edwin."  And  the 
Bishop  did  so  about  twelve  months,  or  not  much  longer,  after  this 
resolution. 

And  doubtless,  as  to  these  two,  a  better  choice  could  not  be  made  : 
for  Mr.  Hooker  was  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age ;  had  spent 
five  in  the  University ;  and  had,  by  a  constant,  unwearied  diligence, 
attained  unto  a  perfection  in  all  the  learned  languages,  by  the  help  of 
which,  an  excellent  tutor,  and  his  unintermitted  studies,  he  had  made 
the  subtilty  of  all  the  arts  easy  and  familiar  to  him,  and  useful  for 
the  discovery  of  such  learning  as  lay  hid  from  common  searchers  : 
so  that  by  these,  added  to  his  great  reason,  and  his  restless  industry 
added  to  both,  he  did  not  only  know  more  of  causes  and  effects ;  but 
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what  he  knew,  he  knew  better  than  other  men«  Asd  with  this  know- 
ledge  he  had  a  most  blessed  and  clear  method  of  demonstrating  what 
he  knew,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  his  pupils  (which  in  time  wer^ 
many),  but  especially  to  his  two  first,  his  dear  Edwin  Sandys,  and  his 
as  dear  George  Cranmer ;  of  which  there  will  be  a  fair  testimcmy  in  the 
ensuing  relation. 

This  for  Mr.  Hooker's  learning.  And  for  his  behaviour,  amongst 
other  testimonies,  this  still  remains  of  him,  that  in  four  years  he  was 
but  twice  absent  from  the  Chapel-prayers;  and  that  his  behaviour  there 
was  such  as  shewed  an  awful  reverence  of  that  God  which  he  then  wor- 
shipped and  prayed  to ;  giving  all  outward  testimonies  that  his  auc- 
tions were  set  on  heavenly  things.  This  was  his  behaviour  towards 
God :  and  for  that  to  man,  it  is  observable,  that  he  was  never  known 
to  be  angry,  or  passionate,  or  extreme  in  any  of  his  desires ;  never 
heard  to  repine  or  dispute  with  Providence,  but,  by  a  quiet  gentle 
submission  and  resignation  of  his  will  to  the  w^isdom  of  his  Creator, 
bore  the  burthen  of  the  day  with  patience  ;  never  heard  to  utter  an 
Bncomely  word ; — and  by  this,  and  a  grave  behaviour,  which  is  a 
divine  charm,  he  begot  an  early  reverence  unto  his  person,  even  from 
those  that  at  other  times,  and  in  other  companies,  took  a  liberty  to 
cast  off  that  strictness  of  behaviour  and  discourse  that  is  required  in 
a  collegiate  life.  And  when  he  took  any  liberty  to  be  pleasant^  his 
wit  was  never  blemished  with  scoffing,  or  the  utterance  of  any 
conceit  that  bordered  upon,  or  might  beget  a  thought  of  looseness 
in  his  hearers.  Thus  mild,  thus  innocent  and  exemplary  was  his  be- 
haviour in  his  College ;  and  thus  this  good  man  continued  till  bis 
death,  still  increasing  in  learning,  in  patience,  and  piety. 

In  this  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was,  I>eceAiber  24,  1573,  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  twenty  scholars  of  the  foundation;  being  elected 
and  so  admitted  as  born  in  Devon  or  Hampshire,  out  of  which  coun- 
ties a  certain  number  are  to  be  elected,  in  vacancies,  by  the  Founder's 
Statutes.  And  now,  as  he  was  much  encouraged,  so  now  he  was  per- 
fectly incorporated  into  this  beloved  College,  which  was  then  noted 
for  an  eminent  library,  strict  students,  and  remarkable  scholars.  And 
indeed  it  may  glory,  that  it  had  Cardinal  Poole,  but  more,  that  it  had 
Bishop  Jewel,  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  of  that 
foundation.  The  first,*  j^mous  for  his  learned  Apology  for  ^e 
Church  of  England  ;  and,  his  Defence  of  it,  against  Harding.  The 
second,  for  the  learned  and  wise  manage  of  a  public  dispute  with 
John  Hart,  of  the  Romish  peri^asion,  about  the  head  and  faith  of 
the  Church,  and  aftet  printedf  by  consent  of  both  parties.J     And 

♦  [Jewel]  t  [1598.] 

X  I"  It  might  be  truly  said  of  Jewel,  Hooker,  and  Rainolds,  that  they  could  not  be 
paralleled  by  the  students  of  all  couAtries,  brought  up  in  one  coHege,  nor  the  students  in 
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the  third,  for  his  most  excellent  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  and  other 
treatises  :  all,  such  as  have  given  greatest  satisfaction  to  men  of  the 
greatest  learning.  Nor  was  Dr.  Jackson  more  note-worthy  for  his 
learning,  than  for  his  strict  and  pious  life,  testified  by  his  abundant 
love  and  meekness  and  charity  to  all  men. 

And  in  the  year  1576,  February  23,  Mr.  Hooker's  Grace  was 
given  him  for  Inceptor  of  Arts ;  Dr.  Herbert  Westphaling,  a  man  of 
note  for  learning,  being  then  Vice-chancellor  :  and  the  Act  following 
he  was  completed  Master,  which  was  anno  1577,*  his  patron.  Dr.  Cole, 
being  Vice-chancellor  that  year,  and  his  dear  friend,  Henry  Savill,  of 
Merton  College,  being  then  one  of  the  Proctors.  It  was  that  Henry 
Savill,  that  was  after  Sir  Henry  Savill,  Warden  of  Merton  College, 
and  Provost  of  Eton  ;  he  which  founded  in  Oxford  two  famous  Lec- 
tures, and  endowed  them  with  liberal  maintenance.  It  was  that  Sir 
Henry  Savill,  that  translated  and  enlightened  the  History  of  Corne- 
lius Tacitus  with  a  most  excellent  comment :  and,  enriched  the  world 
by  his  laborious  and  chargeable  collecting  the  scattered  pieces  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  the  publication  of  them  in  one  entire  body  in  Greek ; 
in  which  language  he  was  a  most  judicious  critic.  It  was  this  Sir 
Henry  Savill  that  had  the  happiness  to  be  a  contemporary,  and  fa- 
miliar friend  to  Mr.  Hooker,  and  let  posterity  know  it. 

And  in  this  year  of  1577,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  be  admitted 
Fellow  of  the  College  if  happy  also  in  being  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  that  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  of  whom  I  have  lately  spoken, 
and  of  Dr.  Spencer ;  both  which  were  after  and  successively,  made 
Presidents  of  Corpus  Christi  College ;  men  of  great  learning  and 
merit,  and  famous  in  their  generations. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Hooker  more  happy  in  his  contemporaries  of  his  time 
and  College,  than  in  the  pupilage  and  friendship  of  his  Edwin  Sandys 
and  George  Cranmer ;  of  whom  my  reader  may  note,  that  this  Edwin 
Sandys  was  after  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  as  famous  for  his  "  Speculum 
Europae"  as  his  brother  George  for  making  posterity  beholden  to  his 
pen  by  a  learned  Rel&tion  and  Comment  on  his  dangerous  and  re- 
markable travels ;  and  for  his  harmonious  Translation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  other  poetical  parts  of  Holy  Writ,  into 
most  high  and  elegant  verse.  And  for  Cranmer,  his  other  pupil,  I 
shall  refer  my  reader  to  the  printed  testimonies  of  our  learned  Mr. 
Camden,  of  Fines  Morison,  and  others. 

aD  colleges,  bom  in  one  county  ....  As  Jewel's  fame  grew  from  the  Rhetoric  Lecture, 
and  Holder's  from  the  Logic,  so  Rainolds'  from  the  Greek,  in  C.  C.  College." — Wood's 
Athena  Oxon.  Edit.  BHss,  1815.  VoLIL  col.  13.] 

*  [''He  contented  himself  with  the  only  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  for  so  all  his  sub- 
scriptions run ;  not  so  much  as  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  that  i  can  find ;  I  am  sure  not 
Doctor  in  any  Faculty." — Gauden's  Life,  p.  34.] 

t  ["  He  was  admitted  Probationer,  Sept.  16,  1577." — Vide  Fulman,  apud  Zouch,  ut 
tuprOf  p.  Ivii.] 
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^*  This  Cranmer/'  says  Mr.  Camden  in  his  Annals  of  Queen  Eliza* 
beth,  '*  whose  Christian  name  was  George,  was  a  gentleman  of  singular 
hopes,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  son  of  Edmund  Crannier, 
the  Archbishop's  brother :  he  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  Master  of  Arts  for 
sometime  before  he  removed,  and  then  betook  himself  to  travel, 
accompanying  that  worthy  gentleman  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  into  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  after  their 
happy  return,  he  betook  himself  to  an  employment  under  Secretary 
Davison,  a  privy  counsellor  of  note,  who  for  an  unhappy  undertakii^ 
became  clouded  and  pitied,  after  whose  fall,  he  went,  in  place  of 
Secretary,  with  Sir  Henry  Killegrew  in  his  embassage  into  France ; 
and  after  his  death  he  was  sought  after  by  the  most  noble  Lord 
Mountjoy,  with  whom  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  remained, 
until,  in  a  battle  against  the  rebels  near  Carlingford,  an  unfortunate 
wound  put  an  end  both  to  his  life  and  the  great  hopes  that  were  con- 
ceived of  him,  be  being  then  but  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age." 

Betwixt  Mr.  Hooker  and  these  his  two  pupils,  there  was  a 
sacred  friendship ;  a  friendship  made  up  of  religious  principles, 
which  increased  daily  by  a  similitude  of  inclinations  to  the  same  re- 
creations and  studies;  a  friendship  elemented  in  youdi,  and  in  a 
University,  free  from  self-ends,  which  the  friendships  of  age  usually 
are  not:  and  in  this  sweet,  this  blessed,  this  spiritual  amity,  they 
went  on  for  many  years ;  and,  as  the  holy  prophet  saith,  "  so  they 
took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  in  the  house  of  God  as 
friends."  By  which  means  they  improved  this  friendship  to  such  a 
degree  of  holy  amity,  as  bordered  upon  heaven ;  a  friendship  so 
sacred,  that  when  it  ended  in  this  world,  it  began  in  tl^t  next,  where 
it  shall  have  no  end. 

And,  though  this  world  cannot  give  any  degree  of  pleasure  equal 
to  such  a  friendship,  yet  obedience  to  parents,  and  a  desire  to  know 
the  affairs,  manners,  laws,  and  learning  of  other  nations,  that  they 
might  thereby  become  the  more  serviceable  unto  their  own,  made 
them  put  off*  their  gowns,  and  leave  the  College  and  Mr.  Hooker  to 
his  studies :  in  which  he  was  daily  more  assiduous,  still  enriching  his 
quiet  and  capacious  soul  with  the  precious  learning  of  the  philoso- 
phers, casuists,  and  schoolmen ;  and  with  them,  the  foundation  and 
reason  of  all  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil ;  and  indeed,  with  such 
other  learning  as  lay  most  remote  from  the  track  of  common  studies. 
And  as  he  was  diligent  in  these,  so  he  seemed  restless  in  searching 
the  scope  and  intention  of  God's  Spirit  revealed  to  mankind  in  the 
sacred  Scripture ;  for  the  understanding  of  which,  he  seemed  to  be 
assisted  by  the  same  Spirit  with  which  they  were  written ;  He  that 
regardeth  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  making  him  to  understand  wisdom 
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secretly.  And  the  good  man  would  often  say  that  "  God  abhors 
confusion  as  contrary  to  his  nature;"  and  as  often  say,  that  "  The 
Scripture  was  not  writ  to  beget  disputations  and  pride,  and  opposi- 
tion to  government ;  but,  charity  and  humility,  moderation,  obedience 
to  authority,  and  peace  to  mankind;"  of  which  virtues  he  would  as 
oflen  say  "  no  man  did  ever  repent  himself  on  his  death-bed."  And 
that  this  was  really  his  judgment,  did  appear  in  his  future  writings, 
and  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  Nor  was  this  excellent  man  a 
stranger  to  the  more  light  and  airy  parts  of  learning,  as  music  and 
poetry ;  all  which  he  had  digested,  and  made  useful ;  and  of  all  which, 
the  reader  will  have  a  fair  testimony  in  what  will  follow. 

*In  the  year  1579  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  was  given  to 
understand,  that  the  public  Hebrew  Lecture  was  not  read  according  to 
the  Statutes;  nor  could  be,  by  reason  of  a  distemper  that  had  then 
seized  the  brain  of  Mr,  Kingsmill,  who  was  to  read  it ;  so  that  it  lay 
long  unread,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  that  were  studious  of  that 
language.  Therefore  the  Chancellor  writ  to  his  Fice-chancelloi'  and 
the  University,  that  he  had  heard  such  commendations  of  the  excellent 
knowledge  of  Mr,  Richard  Hooker  in  that  tongue,  that  he  desired  he 
might  be  procured  to  read  it ;  and  he  did,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  he 
left  Oxford. 

Within  three  months  after  his  undertaking  this  Lecture  (namely  in 
October,  1579),  he  was  with  Dr,  Reynolds  and  others,  expelled  his 
College;  and  this  Letter  transcribed  from  Dr.  Reynolds* s  own  hand, 
may  give  some  account  of  it, 

"  To  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  I  am  sorry,  Right  Honourable,  that 
I  am  enforced  to  make  unto  you  such  a  suit,  which  I  cannot  move, 
but  I  must  complain  of  the  unrighteous  dealing  of  one  of  our  College, 
who  hath  taken  upon  him  against  all  law  and  reason,  to  expel  out 
of  our  house  both  me  and  Mr,  Hooker,  and  three  other  of  our 
Fellows,  for  doing  that  which  by  oath  we  were  bound  to  do.  Our 
matter  must  be  heard  before  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  whom,  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  we  shall  find  equity,  Howbeit,  forasmuch  as  some  of  our 
adversarsies  have  said,  that  the  Bishop  is  already  forestalled,  and  will 
not  give  us  such  audience  as  we  look  for ;  therefore  I  am  humbly  to 
beseech  your  Honour,  that  you  will  desire  the  Bishop,  by  your  Letters, 
to  let  us  have  justice;  though  it  be  with  rigour,  so  it  be  justice;  our 
cause  is  so  good  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  prevail  by  it.  Thus  much  I 
am  bold  to  request  of  your  Honour  for  Corpus  Christi  College*  sake ;  or 

*  [This  long  passage  in  italics  has  never  before  found  its  way  into  the  Life  by  Walton, 
prefixed  to  Hooker's  Works.  The  writer  in  the  Critical  Review^  mentioned  in  p.  viii.  notices 
the  onoission,  and  laments  it ;  but  he  wa3  not  aware  of  the  omission  being  an  instance  of 
what  some  men  will  do  to  serve  party  purposes.  Accordingly,  the  passage  might  not 
have  been  allowed  a  place  because  it  should  not  counteratt  Walton's  uncharitable  in- 
sinaatioD  respecting  Cartwright  when  similarly  circumstanced  hereafter.] 
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rather  for  Christ* s  sake,  whom  I  beseech  to  bless  you  with  daily  increase 

of  his  manifold  gifts,  and  the  blessed  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit.     Your 

Honour* s  in  Christ  to  command,  John  Reynolds. 

"  London,  Octob.  9,  1579.** 

This  expulsion  was  by  Dr.  John  Barfoote,  then  Vice-president  of  the 
College,  and  Chaplain  to  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick.  I  cannot  learn 
the  pretended  cause ;  but  that  they  were  restored  the  same  month  is  most 
certain. 

I  return  to  Mr,  Hooker  in  his  College,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  with  all  quietness  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  about  which 
time  he  entered  into  Sacred  Orders,  being  then  made  Deacon  and 
Priest ;  and  not  long  after,  was  appointed  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 

In  order  to  which  sermon,  to  London  he  came,  and  immediately 
to  the  Shunamraite*s  House ;  which  is  a  house  so  called,  for  that 
besides  the  stipend  paid  the  preacher,  there  is  provision  made  also 
for  his  lodging  and  diet  two  days  before,  and  one  day  after  his  sermon. 
This  house  was  then  kept  by  John  Churchman,  sometime  a  draper  of 
a  good  note  in  Watling-street,  upon  whom  poverty  had  at  last  come 
like  an  armed  man,  and  brought  him  into  a  necessitous  condition  ; 
which,  though  it  be  a  punishment,  is  not  always  an  argument  of  God*s 
disfavour,  for  he  was  a  virtuous  man :  I  shall  not  yet  give  the  like 
testimony  of  his  wife,  but  leave  the  reader  to  judge  by  what  follows. 
But  to  this  house  Mr.  Hooker  came  so  wet,  so  weary,  and  weather- 
beaten,  that  he  was  never  known  to  express  more  passion,  than^^gainst 
a  friend  that  dissuaded  him  from  footing  it  to  London,  and  for  findinor 
him  no  easier  an  horse,  supposing  the  horse  trotted,  when  he  did  not; 
and  at  this  time  also,  such  a  faintness  and  fear  possest  him,  that  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  two  days'  quietness,  or  any  other  means  could 
be  used  to  make  him  able  to  preach  his  Sunday's  sermon ;  but  a  warm 
bed,  and  rest,  and  drink  proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by  Mrs.  Church- 
man, and  her  diligent  attendance  added  unto  it,  enabled  him  to  per- 
form the  office  of  the  day,  which  was  in  or  about  the  year  1581. 

And  in  this  first  public  appearance  to  the  world,  he  was  not  so 
happy  as  to  be  free  from  exceptions  against  a  point  of  doctrine  de- 
livered in  his  sermon,  which  was,  "  That  in  God  there  were  two 
Wills;  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent  Will:  his  first  Will,  That  all 
mankind  should  be  saved ;  but  his  second  Will  was.  That  those  only 
should  be  saved,  that  did  live  answerable  to  that  degree  of  grace 
which  he  had  offered  or  afforded  them."  This  seemed  to  cross  a 
late  opinion  of  Mr.  Calvin's,  and  then  taken  for  granted  by  many  that 
had  not  a  capacity  to  examine  it,  as  it  had  been  by  him  before,  and 
hath  been  since  by  Master  Henry  Mason,  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Hammond, 
and  others  of  great  learning,  who  believed  that  a  contrary  opinion 
intrenches  upon  the  honour  and  justice  of  our  merciful  God.     How 
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be  justified  this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  declare:  but  it  was  not 
excepted  against  (as  Mr.  Hooker  declares  in  his  rational  Answer*  to 
Mr.  Travers)  by  John  Elmer, -j-  then  Bishop  of  London,  at  this  time 
one  of  Lis  auditors ;  and  at  last  one  of  his  advocates  too,  when  Mr. 
Hooker  was  accused  for  it. 

But  tlie  justifying  of  this  doctrine  did  not  prove  of  so  bad  conse- 
quences, as  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Churchman's  curing  him  of  his  late 
distempet  and  cold ;    for   that  was  so  gratefully  apprehended  by 
Mr.  Hooker,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  believe 
all  that  she  said  :  so  that  the  good  man  came  to  be  persuaded  by  her, 
that  "he  was  a  man  of  a  tender  constitution;"  and  that  "  it  was  best 
for  bim  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him ;  such  a  one 
as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more  comfortable ;  and 
such  a  one  she  could  and  would  provide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to 
marry."     And  he,  not  considering  that  "  the  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light ;"  but,  like  a 
tme  Nathanael,  fearing  no  guile,  because  he  meant  none,  did  give 
her  such  power  as  Eleazar  was  trusted  with  (you  may  read  it  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis),  when  he  was  sent  to  choose  a  wife  for  Isaac ;  for, 
even  so  he  trusted  her  to  choose  for  him,  promising  upon  a  fair 
summons  to  return  to  London,  and  accept  of  her  choice  ;  and  he  did 
so  in  that  or  about  the  year  following.     Now,  the  wife  provided  for 
him  was  her  daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him  neither  beauty  nor 
portion ;  and  for  her  conditions,  they  were  too  like  that  wife's,  which 
is  by  Solomon  compared  to  a  dripping-house:  so  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  "  rejoice  in  the  wife  of  his  youth,"  but  too  just  cause  to 
say  with  the  holy  prophet,  "  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to  have 
my  habitation  in  the  tents  of  Kedar!" 

This  choice  of  Mr.  Hooker's,  if  it  were  his  choice,  may  be  wondered 
at ;  but  let  us  consider  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  says,  "  There  is  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel;"  a  secret  sacred  wheel  of  Providence  (most 
visible  in  marriages),  guided  by  his  hand,  that  "  allows  not  the  race 
to  the  swift,"  nor  "  bread  to  the  wise,"  nor  good  wives  to  good  men : 
and  he  that  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  for  mortals  are  blind  to  this 
reason,  only  knows  why  this  blessing  was  denied  to  patient  Job,  to 
meek  Moses,  and  to  our  as  meek  and  patient  Mr.  Hooker.  But  so 
it  was;  and  let  the  reader  cease  to  wonder,  for  affliction  is  a  "  divine 
diet :"  which  though  it  be  not  pleasing  to  mankind,  yet  Almighty  God 
hath  oflen,  very  often,  imposed  it  as  good,  though  bitter  physic,  to 
those  children  whose  souls  are  dearest  to  him. 

And  by  this  marriage  the  good  man  was  drawn  from  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  College : J  from  that  garden  of  piety,  of  pleasure,  of 

•  [Vol.  III.  p.  359,  Sect.  8.]  f  [Aylmer.] 

X  [His  Fellowship  being  vacated  by  his  marriage.] 


^ 
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peace,  and  a  sweet  conversation,  into  the  thorny  wilderness  of  a  busy 
world ;  into  those  corroding  cares  that  attend  a  married  priest,  and  a 
country  parsonage ;  which  was  Drayton-Beauchamp  in  Buckingham- 
shire, not  far  from  Aylesbury,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln ;  to  which 
he  was  presented  by  John  Cheny,  Esq.  then  patron  of  it,  the  9th  of 
December  1584,  where  he  behaved  himself  so,  as  to  give  no  occasion 
of  evil,  but,  as  St.  Paul  adviseth  a  minister  of  God,  '^  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  anguishes,  in  necessities,  in  poverty,"  and 
no  doubt  in  "long-suffering;"  yet  troubling  no  man  with  his  dis- 
contents and  wants.  And  in  this  condition  he  continued  about  a 
year;  in  which  time  his  two  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George 
Cranmer,  took  a  journey  to  see  their  tutor ;  where  they  found  him 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  (it  was  the  Odes  of  Horace),  he  being  then 
like  humble  and  innocent  Abel,  tending  his  small  allotment  of  sheep 
in  a  common  field ;  which  he  told  his  pupils  he  was  forced  to  do  then, 
for  that  his  servant  was  gone  home  to  dine  and  assist  his  wife  to  do 
some  necessary  household  business.  But  when  his  servant  returned 
and  released  him,  then  his  two  pupils  attended  him  unto  his  house, 
where  their  best  entertainment  was  his  quiet  company,  which  was 
presently  denied  them ;  for  Richard  was  called  to  rock  the  cradle  :* 
and  the  rest  of  their  welcome  was  so  like  this,  that  they  stayed  but 
till  the  next  morning,  which  was  time  enough  to  discover  and  pity 
their  tutor's  condition:  and  they  having  in  that  time  rejoiced  in  the 
remembrance,  and  then  paraphrased  on  many  of  the  innocent  recrea- 
tions of  their  younger  days,  and  other  like  diversions,  and  thereby 
given  him  as  much  present  comfort  as  they  were  able,  they  were 
forced  to  leave  him  to  the  company  of  his  wife  Joan,  and  seek  them- 
selves a  quieter  lodging  for  next  night.  But  at  their  parting  from  him, 
Mr.  Cranmer  said,  "  Good  tutor,  I  am  sorry  your  lot  is  fallen  in  no 
better  ground,  as  to  your  parsonage  ;  and,  more  sorry  your  wife  proves 
not  a  more  comfortable  companion,  after  you  have  wearied  yourself 
in  your  restless  studies."  To  whom  the  good  man  replied,  "  My 
dear  George,  if  saints  have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  I,  that  am  none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Creator 
hath  appointed  for  me ;  but  labour,  as  indeed  I  do  daily,  to  submit 
mine  to  his  will,  and  possess  my  soul  in  patience  and  peace." 

At  their  return  to  London,  Edwin  Sandys  acquaints  his  father,  who 
was  then  Archbishop  of  York,  with  his  tutor's  sad  condition,  and 
solicits  for  his  removal  to  some  Benefice  that  might  give  a  more  quiet 
and  a  more  comfortable  subsistence ;  which  his  father  did  most  will- 
ingly grant  him,  when  it  should  next  fall  into  his  power.     And  not 

*  ['*  A  Frenchman  found  Melancthon  one  day  holding  a  book  in  one  hand,  and 
rocking  a  child  with  the  other/'^Life  of  Mel.  in  Middleton's  Biog.  Evang,  1779. 
Vol.  I.  p.  487.] 
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long  after  this  time,  which  was  in  the  year  1585,*  Mr.  Alvey,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  died,  who  was  a  man  of  a  strict  life,  of  great  learning, 
and  of  so  venerable  behaviour,  as  to  gain  so  high  a  degree  of  love 
and  reverence  from  all  men,  that  he  was  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Father  Alvey."     And  at  the  Temple  Reading,  next  after 
the  death  of  this  Father  Alvey,  he,  the  said  Archbishop  of  York 
being  then  at  dinner  with  the  Judges,  the  Reader  and  Benchers  of 
that  Society,  met  with  a  general  condolement  for  the  death  of  Father 
Alvey,  and  with  a  high  commendation  of  his  saint-like  life,  and  of  his 
great  .merit  both  toward  God  and  man ;  and  as  they  bewailed  his 
death,  so  they  wished  for  a  like  pattern  of  virtue  and  learning  to 
succeed  him.     And  here  came  in  a  fair  occasion  for  the  Bishop  to 
commend  Mr.  Hooker  to  Father  Alvey*s  place,  which  he  did  with  so 
effectual  an  earnestness,  and  that  seconded  with  so  many  other  testi- 
monies of  his  worth,  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  sent  for  from  Drayton- 
Beauchamp  to  London,   and   there  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple 
proposed  unto  him  by  the  Bishop,  as  a  greater  freedom  from  his 
country  cares,  the  advantage  of  a  better  society,  and  a  more  liberal 
pension  than  his  parsonage  did  afford  him.     But  these  reasons  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  incline  him  to  a  willing  acceptance  of  it :  his 
wish  was  rather  to  gain  a  better  country  Living,  where  he  might 
"  see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  be  free  from  noise" 
(so  he  exprest.the  desire  of  his  heart),  "  and  eat  that  bread  which  he 
might  more  properly  call  his  own,  in  privacy  and  quietness."     But, 
notwithstanding  this  averseness,  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to  accept  of 
the  Bishop's  proposal ;  and  was  by  Patent  for  life  made  Master  of  the 
Temple  the  17th  of  March,  1585,f  he  being  then  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

0^  But  before  any  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  Hooker  for  this 
place,  two  other  divines  were  nominated  to  succeed  Alvey ;  whereof 
Mr.  Walter  Travers,  a  Disciplinarian  in  his  judgment  and  practice, 
and  Preacher  here  in  the  afternoons,  was  chief,  and  recommended 
by  Alvey  himself  on  his  death-bed,  to  be  Master  after  him :  and  no 
marvel,  for  Alvey's  and  Travers's  principles  did  somewhat  corre- 
spond. And  many  gentlemen  of  the  house  desired  him;  which 
desire  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  was  privy  to,  and  by  their 

*  He  was  dead,  aud  the  place  void  in  the  month  of  August,  anno  1584.  J.  S. 
[These  initials  belong  to  John  Strype,  who  in  his  Life  of  Whitgifl,  1718,  asserte  that  he 
made  "  additions  to  the  Life  of  Hooker  before  his  Eccl.  Polity."  See  the  Edit  mentioned, 
ID  the  Note,  p.  1.  Dr.  Wordsworth  says  it  was  "A.  D.  1723  :"  how  then  could  Strype 
write  as  above  in  1718  ?  His  interpolations  are,  in  the  present  Edition,  distingubhed 
by  these  marks  (j;^     J^. 

f  This  you  may  find  in  the  Temple  Records.  William  Ermstead  was  Master  of  the 
Temple  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory,  and  died  2  Eliz. — Richard  Alvey,  Bat.  Divinity, 
Pat  13  Feb.  2  Eliz.  Magister  sive  custos  domus  et  ecclesia  mm  Templi;  died  27  Eliz. — 
Richard  Hooker  succeeded  that  year  by  Patent,  in  terminiSf  as  Alvey  had  it,  and  he  left 
it  33  Eliz. — That  year  Dr.  Balgey  succeeded  Richard  Hooker. 
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.  request,  and  his  own  inclination  towards  him,  being  a  good 
preacher,  he  moved  the  Queen  to  allow  of  him;  for  the  disposal 
of  the  place  was  in  her.  But  Archbishop  Whitgift  knew  the  man, 
and  his  hot  temper  and  principles,  from  the  time  he  was  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  had  observed  his  steps  ever  after :  he  knew 
how  turbulently  he  had  carried  himself  at  the  College,  how  he 
had  disowned  the  English  Established  Church  and  Episcopacy,  and 
went  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Antwerp,  to  be  ordained  Mini- 
ster, as  he  was  by  Villers  and  Cartwright  and  others,  the  heads 
of  a  congregation  there ;  and  so  came  back  again  more  confirmed 
for  the  Discipline.  And  knowing  how  much  the  doctrine  and 
converse  of  the  Master  to  be  placed  here  would  influence  the 
gentlemen,  and  their  influence  and  authority  prevail  in  all  parts  of 
the  realm  where  their  habitations  and  estates  were,  that  careful 
Prelate  made  it  his  endeavour  to  stop  Travers'  coming  in ;  and  had 
a  learned  man  in  his  view,  of  principles  more  conformable  and 
agreeable  to  the  Church,  namely,  one  Dr.  Bond,  the  Queen's  Chap- 
lain, and  one  well  known  to  her.  She  well  understanding  the 
importance  of  this  place,  and  knowing  by  the  Archbishop  what 
Travers  was,  by  a  Letter  he  timely  writ  to  her  Majesty  upon  the 
vacancy,  gave  particular  order  to  the  Treasurer  to  discourse  with 
the  Archbishop  about  it. 

The  Lord  Treasurer,  hereupon,  in  a  Letter,  consulted  with  the 
said  Archbishop,  and  mentioned  Travers  to  him,  as  one  desired  by 
many  of  the  house.  But  the  Archbishop,  in  his  answer,  plainly 
signified  to  his  Lordship,  that  he  judged  him  altogether  unfit,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  before;  and  that  he  had  recommended  to 
the  Queen  Dr.  Bond,  as  a  very  fit  person.  But,  however,  she 
declined  him,  fearing  his  bodily  strength  to  perform  the  duty  of 
the  place,  as  she  did  Travers  for  other  causes.  And  by  laying 
both  aside,  she  avoided  giving  disgust  to  either  of  these  great 
men.*  This  Dr.  Bond  seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Bond  that 
afterwards  was  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon,  and  that 
was  much  abused  by  Martin  Mar-prelate. 

These  particulars  If  have  collected  from  a  Letter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop to  the  Queen,  and  other  Letters  that  passed  between  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  about  this  affair,  while  the 
Mastership  was  vacant.  The  passages  whereof,  taken  verbatim 
out  of  their  said  Letters,  may  deserve  here  to  be  specified  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  readers. 

And  first,  in  the  month  of  August,  upon  the  death  of  the  former 


•  [In  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  Vol.  L.  p.  194,  Art.  78,  is  a  Letter  from  **  Mr.  Walter 
Travers,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Burlagh,  for  his  Lordship's  countenance  against  his  enemies. 
Mar.  28,  1586."] 

f  [That  is,  Strype.] 
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Master,  the  Archbishop  wrote  this  Letter  unto  the  Queen :  "  It 

may  please  your  Majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  the  Mastership  of 
the  Temple  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Alvey.  The  Living  is 
not  great,  yet  doth  it  require  a  learned,  discreet,  and  wise  man, 
in  respect  of  the  company  there:  who,  being  well  directed  and 
taught,  may  do  much  good  elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth,  as 
otherwise  also  they  may  do  much  harm.  And  because  I  hear  there 
is  a  suit  made  unto  your  Highness  for  one  Mr.  Travers,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  signify  unto  your  Majesty,  that  the  said  Travers  hath 
been,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  and  principal  authors  of  dissension  in 
this  Church,  a  contemner  of  the  Book  of  Prayers,  and  of  other 
orders  by  Authority  established ;  an  earnest  seeker  of  innovation , 
and  either  in  no  degree  of  the  Ministry  at  all,  or  else  ordered 
beyond  the  seas;  not  according  to  the  form  in  this  Church  of 
England  used.  Whose  placing  in  that  room,  especially  by  your 
Majesty,  would  greatly  animate  the  rest  of  that  faction,  and  do 
very  much  harm  in  sundry  respects.  Your  Majesty  hath  a  Chap- 
lain of  your  own,  Dr.  Bond,  a  man  in  my  opinion  very  fit  for  that 
office,  and  willing  also  to  take  pains  therein,  if  it  shall  please  your 
Highness  to  bestow  it  upon  him.  Which  I  refer  to  your  own  most 
gracious  disposition:  beseeching  Almighty  God  long  to  bless, 
prosper,  and  preserve  your  Majesty  to  his  glory,  and  all  our 
comforts.     Your   Majesty's  most  faithful  Servant  and  Chaplain, 

Jo.  Cantuar. 
From  Croydon,  the  day  of  August,  1584." 

Next,  in  a  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
dated  from  Lambeth,  Sept.  14,  1584,  he  hath  these  words: 
"  I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  help  such  an  one  to  the  Mastership 
of  the  Temple,  as  is  known  to  be  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
orders  established ;  and  a  defender,  not  a  depraver,  of  the  present 
state,  and  government.  He  that  now  readeth  there  is  nothing 
less,  as  I  of  mine  own  knowledge  and  experience  can  testify. 
Dr.  Bond  is  desirous  of  it,  and  I  know  not  a  fitter  man." 

The  Lord  Treasurer,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Archbishop,  dated  from 
Oatlands,  where  the  Queen  now  was,  Sept.  17,  1584,  thus  wrote: 
"  The  Queen  hath  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Travers  to  be 
Master  of  the  Temple.  Whereunto  I  answered.  That  at  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Alvey  in  his  sickness,  and  a  number  of  honest  gentle- 
men of  the  Temple,  I  had  yielded  my  allowance  of  him  to  the 
place,  so  as  he  would  shew  himself  conformable  to  the  Orders  of 
the  Church.  Whereunto  I  was  informed,  that  he  would  so  be. 
But  her  Majesty  told  me,  that  your  Grace  did  not  so  allow  of  him. 
Which,  I  said,  might  be  for  some  things  supposed  to  be  written  by 
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him  in  a  book  intituled,  De  Disciplina  Ecclesiastica.*  Whereupon 
her  Majesty  commanded  me  to  write  to  your  Grace,  to  know  your 
opinion,  which  I  pray  your  Grace  to  signify  unto  her,  as  God  shall 
move  you.  Surely  it  were  great  pity,  that  any  impediment  should 
be  occasion  to  the  contrary;  for  he  is  well  learned,  very  honest, 
and  well  allowed,  and  loved  of  the  generality  of  that  house.  Mr. 
Bond  told  me,  that  your  Grace  liked  well  of  him ;  and  so  do  I  also, 
as  of  one  well  learned  and  honest ;  but,  as  I  told  him,  if  he  came 
not  to  the  place  with  some  applause  of  the  company,  he  shall  be 
weary  thereof.  And  yet  I  commended  him  unto  her  Majesty,  if 
Travers  should  not  have  it.  But  her  Majesty  thinks  him  not  fit 
for  that  place,  because  of  his  infirmities.  Thus  wishing  your 
Grace  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  to  govern  your  charge  unblame- 
ably.  Your  Grace's  to  command.  Will.  Burghley. 

From  the  Court  at  Oatlands,  the  17th  Sept.  1584." 

Part  of  the  Archbishop's  Letter  in  answer  to  this,  was  to  this 
tenor :  "  Mr.  Travers,  whom  your  Lordship  names  in  your 

Letter,  is  to  no  man  better  known,  I  think,  than  to  myself;  I  did 
elect  him  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,   being  before   rejected   of 
Dr.  Beaumont  for   his  intolerable  stomach:   whereof  I  had  also 
afterwards  such  experience,  that  I  was  forced  by  due  punishment 
so  to  weary  him,  till  he  was  fain  to  travel,  and  depart  from  the 
College  to  Geneva,  otherwise  he  should  have  been  expelled  for 
want  of  conformity  towards  the  orders  of  the  house,  and  for  his 
pertlnacy.     Neither  was  there  ever  any  under  our  government,  in 
whom  I  foimd  less  submission  and  humility  than  in  him.     Never- 
theless, if  time  and  years  have  now  altered  that  disposition  (which 
I  cannot  believe,  seeing  yet  no  token  thereof,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary), I  will  be  as  ready  to  do  him  good  as  any  friend  he  hath. 
Otherwise  I  cannot  in  duty  but  do  my  endeavour  to  keep  him 
from  that  place,  where  he  may  do  so  much  harm,  and  do  little  or    • 
no  gbod  at  all.     For  howsoever  some  commend  him  to  your  Lord- 
ship and  others,  yet  I  think  that  the  greater  and  better  number  of 
both  the  Temples  have  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  him.     Sure  I 
am,   that  divers  grave,  and  of  the  best  affected  of  them,   have 
shewed  their  misliking  of  him  to  me ;  not  only  out  of  respect  of 
his  disorderliness  in  the  manner  of  the  Communion,  and  contempt 
of  the  Prayers,   but  also  of  his  negligence  in  reading.     Whose 
lectures,  by  their  report,  are  so  barren  of  matter,  that  his  hearers 

*  [Ecclcsiasticse  disciplinse,  et  Anglicanse  Ecclesise  ab  ilia  aberrationis  plena  e  verbo 
Dei  et  dilucida  explicatio.  1574.  And,  "  A  full  and  plaine  declaration  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical! Discipline  owt  off  the  Word  off  God;  and  offtlie  declininge  off  the  church  off 
England  from  the  same."  4to.  pp.  193.] 
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take  no  commodity  thereby.  The  book  De  Disciplina  Eccle- 
siastica,  by  common  opinion,  hath  been  reputed  of  his  penning, 
since  the  first  publishing  of  it.  And  by  divers  arguments  I  am 
moved  to  make  no  doubt  thereof.  The  drift  of  which  book  is 
wholly  against  the  state  and  government.  Wherein  also,  among 
other  things,  he  condemneth  the  taking  and  paying  of  First-fruits,* 
Tenths,  &c.  And  therefore,  unless  he  will  testify  his  conformity 
by  subscription,  as  all  others  do  which  now  enter  into  Ecclesiastical 
I#ivings,  and  make  proof  unto  me,  that  he  is  a  Minister  ordered 
according  to  the  Laws  of  this  Church  of  England,  as  I  verily 
believe  he  is  not,  because  he  forsook  his  place  in  the  College  upon 
that  account,  I  can  by  no  means  yield  my  consent  to  the  placing 
him  there,  or  elsewhere,  in  any  function  of  this  Church." j^ 

Ajid  here  I  shall  make  a  stop ;  and,  that  the  reader  may  the  better 
judge  of  what  follows,  give  him  a  character  of  the  times,  and  temper 
of  the  people  of  this  nation,  when  Mr.  Hooker  had  his  admission 
into  this  place:  a  place  which  he  accepted,  rather  than  desired ;^  and 
yet  here  he  promised  himself  a  virtuous  quietness;  that  blessed 
tranquillity  which  he  always  prayed  and  laboured  for ;  that  so  he 
might  in  peace  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  peace,  and  glorify  God  by 
uninterrupted  prayers  and  praises:  for  this  he  always  thirsted  and 
prayed;  but  Almighty  God  did  not  grant  it,  for  his  admission  into 
this  place  was  the  very  beginning  of  those  oppositions  and  anxieties, 
which  till  then  this  good  man  was  a  stranger  to,  and  of  which,  the 
reader  may  guess  by  what  follows. 

In  this  character  of  the  times,  I  shall,  by  the  reader's  favour,  and 
for  his  information,  look  so  far  back  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  time  in  which  the  many  pretended  titles  to 
the  crown,  the  frequent  treasons,  the  doubts  of  her  successor,  the 
late  civil  war,  and  the  sharp  persecution  for  religion  that  raged  to 
the  efiusion  of  so  much  blood  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men ;  and  begot  fears  in  the  most  pious 
and  wisest  of  this  nation,  lest  the  like  days  should  return  again  to  them 
or  their  present  posterity.  And  the  apprehension  of  these  dangers 
begot  a  hearty  desire  of  a  settlement  in  the  Church  and  State; 
believing  there  was  no  other  probable  way  left  to  make  them  sit 
quietly  under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  enjoy  the  desired 
fruit  of  their  labours.  But  time,  and  peace,  and  plenty,  begot  self- 
ends;  and  these  begot  animosities,  envy,  opposition,  and  unthank- 
fulness  for  those  very  blessings  for  which  they  lately  thirsted,  being 


•  [This  "  the  wary  [«c.  wily  !J  Archbishop,"  (Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  153.) 
**  thought  not  amiss  to  suggest  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  because  it  would  tend  considerably 
to  the  lessening  of  the  Queen's  revenues." — Ibid,  p.  175.] 

VOL.  I.  / 
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then  the  very  utmost  of  their  desires,  and  even  beyond  their  hopes. 
This  was  the  temper  of  the  times  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign ;  and 
thns  it  continued  too  long :  for  those  very  people  that  had  enjoyed 
the  desires  of  their  hearts  in  a  Reformation  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  became  at  last  so  like  the  grave,  as  never  to  be  satisfied ;  but 
were  still  thirsting  for  more  and  more ;  neglecting  to  pay  that  obe- 
dience, and  perform  those  vows,  which  they  made  in  their  days  of 
adversities  and  fear :  so  that  in  short  time  there  appeared  three 
several  interests,  each  of  them  fearless  and  restless  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  designs.  They  may  for  distinction  be  called,  the  active 
Romanists,  the  restless  Nonconformists  (of  which  there  were  many 
sorts),  and,  the  passive  peaceable  Protestant.*  The  counsels  of  the 
first,  considered  and  resolved  on  in  Rome:  the  second,  both  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Geneva,  and  in  divers  selected,  secret,  dangerous 
convmiticles,  botK  there,  and  within  the  bosom  of  our  own  nation: 
the  third,  pleaded  and  defended  their  cause  by  established  laws, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  and  if  they  were  active,  it  was  to  prevent 
the  other  two  from  destroying  what  was  by  those  known  laws  happily 
established  to  them  and  their  posterity. 

I  shall  forbear  to  mention  the  very  many  and  dangerous  plots  of 
the  Romanists  against  the  Church  and  State ;  because  what  is  princt* 
pally  intended  in  this  digression,  is  an  account  of  the  opinions 
and  activity  of  the  Nonconformists ;  against  whose  judgment  and 
practice  Mr.  Hooker  became  at  last,  but  most  unwillingly,  to  be 
engaged  in  a  book- war ;  a  war  which  he  maintained,  not  as  against 
an  enemy,  but  with  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  reason. 

In  which  number  of  Nonconformists,  though  some  might  be  sin- 
cere, well-meaning  men,  whose  indiscreet  zeal  might  be  so  like 
charity,  as  thereby  to  cover  a  multitude  of  their  errors,  yet  of  this 
party  there  were  many  that  were 'possessed  of  a  high  degree  of 
spiritual  wickedness ;  I  mean  with  an  innate  restless  pride  and 
malice :  I  do  not  mean  the  visible  and  carnal  sins  of  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  and  the  like,  (from  which  good  Lord  deliver  us !)  but 
sins  of  a  higher  nature;  because  they  are  more  unlike  God,  who  is 
the  God  of  love,  and  mercy,  and  order,  and  peace ;  and  more  like  the 
devil  (who  is  not  a  glutton,  nor  can  be  drunk;  and  yet  is  a  devil): 
but  I  mean  those  spiritual  wickednesses  of  malice  and  revenge,  and 
an  opposition  to  government : — men  that  joyed  to  be  the  authors  of 
misery,  which  is  properly  his  work  that  is  the  enemy  and  disturber 
of  mankind ;  and  thereby  greater  sinners  than  the  glutton  and 
drunkard,  though  some  will  not  believe  it.  And  of  this  party,  there 
were  also  many,  whom  prejudice  and  a  furious  ^zeal  had  so  blinded,  as 

*  ["  This  word  is  here  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  denote  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Eugland."— Dr.  Zovch.  p.  233.  j 
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to  make  them  neither  to  hear  reason,  nor  adhere  to  the  ways  of  peace : 
men,  that  were  the  very  dregs  and  pest  of  mankind ;  men  whom 
pride  and  self-conceit  had  made  to  over- value  their  own  pitiful,  crooked 
vnsdom,  so  much  as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  hold  foolish  and  unman- 
nerly disputes  against  those  men  whom  they  ought  to  reverence,  and 
those  laws  which  they  ought  to  obey ;  men  that  laboured  and  joyed  first 
to  find  out  the  £&ults,  and  then  to  *'  speak  evil  of  government,"  and  to 
be  the  authors  of  confusion ;  men,  whom  company,  conversation,  and 
custom  had  at  last  so  blinded,  and  made  so  insensible  that  these  were 
sins ;  that  like  those  that "  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core,"  so  these 
died  without  repenting  of  these  spiritual  wickednesses;  of  which,  the 
practices  of  Coppinger  and  Hacket,  in  their  lives,  and  the  death  of 
them  and  their  adherents,  are,  Grod  knows,  too  sad  examples ;  and 
ought  to  be  cautions  to  those  men  that  are  inclined  to  the  like 
spiritual  wickednesses. 

And  in  these  times,  which  tended  thus  to  confusion,  there  were 
also  many  of  these  scruple-mongers  that  pretended  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  refusing  to  take  an  oath  before  a  lawful  magistrate ;  and 
yet  these  very  men,  in  their  secret  conventicles,  did  covenant  and  swear* 
to  each  other,  to  be  assiduous  and  faithful  in  using  their  best  endea- 
vours to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  both,  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  themselves  had  not  yet  agreed  on :  but  up 
diat  government  must.  To  which  end  there  were  many  that  wandered 
up  and  down,  and  were  active  in  sowing  discontents  and  sedition,  by 
venomous  and  secret  murmurings,  and  a  dispersion  of  scurrilous  pam- 
phlets andjibels  against  the  Church  and  State;  but  especially  against 
the  Bishops ;  by  which  means,  together  with  venomous  ^nd  indiscreet 
sermons,  the  common  people  became  so  fanatic,  as  to  believe  the  Bishops 
to  be  Antichrist,  and  the  only  obstructors  of  God's  Discipline ;  and  at 
last  aome  of  them  were  given  over  to  so  bloody  a  zeal,  and  such  other 
desperate  delusions,  as  to  find  out  a  text  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
that  "Antichrist  was  to  be  overcome  by  the  sword."  So  that  those  very 
men,  that  began  with  tender,  meek  Petitions,  proceeded  to  Admo- 
nitions, then  to  satirical  Remonstrances;  and  at  last  having,  like 
Absalom  [Pa/vid]j  numbered  who  was  not,  and  who  was,  for  their 
cause,  they  got  a  supposed  certainty  of  so  great  a  party,  that  they 
durst  threaten  first  the  Bishops,  and  then  the  Queen  and  Parliament; 
to  all  which  they  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
then  in  great  favour  with  her  Majesty,  and  the  reputed  cherisher 
and  patron-general  of  these  pretenders  to  tenderness  of  conscience : 
his  design  being  by  their  means  to  bring  such  an  odium  upon  the 

*  ["  Here  it  should  seem  that  Walton  exceeds  the  truth  ;  Bancroft  observes,  '  Our 
men  as  yet  talk  in  their  plat-form  bui  of  subscriptions,*  Survey  of  the  Pretended  Holy 
Discipline,  1593,  4to.  ch.  26.  p. 310.*'    Note  by  Dr. Wordsworth  ;  Eccl  Biog.  p.  224.J 
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Bishops,  as  to  procure  an  alienation  of  their  lands,  and  a  krge  pro^. 
portion  of  them  for  himself:  which  avaricious  desire  had  at  last  so 
blinded  his  reason,  that  his  ambitious  and  greedy  hopes  seemed  to 
put  him  into  a  present  possession  of  Lambeth-House. 

And  to  these  undertakings,  the  Nonconformists  of  this  nation  were 
much  encouraged  and  heightened  by  a  correspondence  and  confede-^ 
racy  with  that  brotherhood  in  Scotland ;  so  that  here  they  became  so 
bold,  that  one*  told  the  Queen  openly  in  a  sermon,  *'  She  was  like  an 
untamed  heifer,  that  would  not  be  ruled  by  God's  people,  but 
obstructed  his  Discipline."  And  in  Scotland  they  were  more  con- 
fident, for  there  they  declared  her  an  atheist,*)-  and  grew  to  such  an 
height  as  not  to  be  accountable  for  any  thing  spoken  against  her; 
nor  for  treason  against  their  own  King,  if  it  were  but  spoken  in  the 
pulpit ;  shewing  at  last  such  a  disobedience  to  hini,  that  his  mother 
being  in  England,  and  then  in  distress,  and  in  prison,  and  in  danger 
of  death,  the  Church  denied  the  King  their  prayers  for  her ;  and  at 
another  time,  when  he  had  appointed  a  day  of  feasting,  their  Church 
declared  for  a  general  fast,  in  opposition  to  his  authority. 

To  this  height  they  were  grown  in  both  nations,  and  by  these 
means  there  was  distilled  into  the  minds  of  the  common  people  sudi 
other  venomous  and  turbulent  principles,  as  were  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  Church  and  State :  and  these  opinions  vented  so  daringly, 
that  beside  the  loss  of  life  and  limbs,  the  Governors  of  the  Churdi 
and  State  were  forced  to  use  such  other  severities,  as  will  not  admit 
of  an  excuse,  if  it  had  not  been  to  prevent  the  gangrene  of  confusion, 
and  the  perilous  consequences  of  it ;  which,  without  such  prevention, 
would  have  been  first  confusion,  and  then  ruin  and  misery  to  this 
numerous  nation. 

These  errors  and  animosities  were  so  remarkable,  that  they  begot 
wonder  in  an  ingenious  Italian,  who  being  about  this  time  come 
newly  into  this  nation,  and  considering  them,  writ  scoffingly  to  a 
firiend  in  his  own  country,  to  this  purpose,  "  That  the  common 
people  of  England  were  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  his  nation ;  for,  here 
the  very  women  and  shopkeepers  were  able  to  judge  of  Predesti- 
nation, and  to  determine  what  laws  were  fit  to  be  made  concerning 
the  Church-government;  and  then,  what  were  fit  to  be  obeyed  or 
abolished.  That  they  were  more  able  (or  at  least  thought  so)  to 
raise  and  determine  perplexed  cases  of  conscience,  than  the  wisest,  of 
the  most  learned  Colleges  in  Italy.  That  men  of  the  slightest  learn- 
ing, and  the  most  ignorant  of  the  common  people,  were  mad  for  a 


*  Mr.  Deling.  [<*  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Queen's  Maiesty,  by  Maister  Ed- 
ward Dering,  the  25  of  Februarie,  anno  1569,  imprinted  A.  D.  1584."  In  Grainoer's 
Biog,  Hist,  ofEng,  1769,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  215,  he  is  commended  as  a  truly  religious  man, 
whose  happy  death  was  suitable  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  life.] 

t  See  Bishop  Spotswood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  [p.  422,  &c] 
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new,  or  Super-  or  Re-Reformation  of  Religion ;  and  that  in  this  they 
appeared  like  that  man,  who  would  never  cease  to  whet  and  whet  his 
knife,  tiU  there  was  no  steel  left  to  make  it  useful."  And  he  con- 
cluded his  Letter  with  this  observation,  "  That  those  very  men,  that 
were  most  busy  in  oppositions  and  disputations,  and  controversies, 
and  finding  out  the  faults  of  their  governors,  had  usually  the  least  of 
humility  and  mortification,  or  of  the  power  of  godliness." 

And  to  heighten  all  these  discontents  and  dangers,  there  was  also 
spnmg  up  a  generation  of  "Godless"  men;*  men  that  had  so  long 
given  way  to  their  own  lusts  and  delusions,  and  so  highly  opposed  the 
blessed  motions  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  inward  light  of  their  own 
consciences,  that  they  became  the  very  slaves  of  vice,  and  had  thereby 
sinned  themselves  into  a  belief  of  that  which  they  woidd,  but  could  not 
believe ;  into  a  belief,  which  is  repugnant  even  to  human  nature  (for 
the  heathens  believe  that  there  are  many  gods) ;  but  these  had  sinned 
themselves  into  a  belief,  that  there  was  no  God ;  and  so  finding  nothing 
in  themselves,  but  what  was  worse  than  nothing,  began  to  wish  what 
they  were  not  able  to  hope  for,  namely,  "  that  they  might  be  like  the 
beasts  that  perish ;"  and,  in  wicked  company  (which  is  the  atheist's 
sanctuary),  were  so  bold  as  to  say  so ;  though  the  worst  of  mankind, 
when  he  is  left  alone  at  midnight,  may  wish,  but  is  not  then  able  to 
diink  it:  even  into  a  belief,  that  there  is  no  God.  Into  this  wretched, 
this  reprobate  condition,  many  had  then  sinned  themselves. 

And  now,  when  the  Church  was  pestered  with  them,  and  with  all 
those  other  fore-named  irregularities ;  when  her  lands  were  in  danger 
of  alienation,  her  power  at  least  neglected,  and  her  peace  torn  to 
pieces  by  several  schisms,  and  such  heresies  as  do  usually  attend  that 
sin,  for  heresies  do  usuaUy  outlive  their  first  authors ;  when  the 
common  people  seemed  ambitious  of  doing  those  very  things  that  were 
forbidden  and  attended  with  most  dangers,  that  thereby  they  might  be 
punished  and  then  applauded  and  pitied ;  when  they  called  the  spirit 
of  opposition  a  tender  conscience,  and  complained  of  persecution,  be- 
cause they  wanted  power  to  persecute  others ;  when  the  giddy  multi- 
tude raged,  and  became  restless  to  find  out  misery  for  themselves  and 
others ;  and  the  rabble  would  herd  themselves  together,  and  endea- 
vour to  govern  and  act  in  spite  of  authority — In  this  extremity  of 
fear,  and  danger  of  the  Church  and  State,  when,  to  suppress  the 
growing  evils  of  both,  they  needed  a  man  of  prudence  and  piety, 
and  of  an  high  and  fearless  fortitude  ;  they  were  blest  in  all  by  John 
Whitgipt,  his  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  of  whom  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  (that  knew  him  well  in  his  youth,  and  had  studied  him 
in  his  age,)  gives  this  true  character,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of  reverend 


[Bed.  PoL  Vol.  II.  p.  9.] 
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and  sacred  memory,  and  of  the  primitive  temper ;  such  a  temper,  as 
when  the  Church  by  lowliness  of  spirit  did  flourish  in  highest  ex- 
amples of  virtue.'*     And  indeed,  this  man  proved  so. 

And  though  I  dare  not  undertake  to  add  to  this  excellent  and  trtte 
character  of  [by]  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  yet  I  shall  neither  do  right  to 
this  discourse,  nor  to  my  reader,  if  I  forbear  to  give  him  a  further 
and  short  account  of  the  life  and  manners  of  this  excellent  man ;  and 
it  shall  be  short,  for  I  long  to  end  this  digression,  that  I  may  lead  my 
reader  back  to  Mr.  Hooker,  where  we  left  him  at  the  Temple. 

John  Whitgift  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  of  a  family 
that  was  ancient,  and  noted  to  be  prudent  and  affable,  and  gentle  by 
nature.*  He  was  educated  in  Cambridge ;  much  of  his  learning  was 
acquired  in  Pembroke  Hall,  where  Mr.  Bradford  the  martyr  was  his 
tutor  :  from  thence  he  was  removed  to  Peter-House ;  from  thence  to 
be  Master  of  Pembroke-Hall ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Mastership  of 
Trinity  College.  About  which  time  the  Queen  made  him  her  Chap- 
lain ;  and  not  long  after,  Prebendary  of  Ely,  and  then  Dean  of  Lincoln ; 
and  having  for  many  years  past  looked  upon  him  with  much  reverence 
and  favour,  gave  him  a  fair  testimony  of  both,  by  giving  him  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  (which  was  not  with  her  a  usual  favour) 
forgiving  him  his  first-fruits ;  then  by  constituting  him  Vice-president 
of  the  Principality  of  Wales.  And  having  experimented  his  wisdom^ 
his  justice  and  moderation  in  the  manage  of  her  affairs,  in  both  these 
places,  she  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  her  reign  made  him  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  and,  not  long  afler,  of  her  Privy  Council ;  and  trusted 
him  to  manage  all  her  Ecclesiastical  affairs  and  preferments.  In  all 
which  removes,  he  was  like  the  Ark,  which  left  a  blessing  upon  the 
place  where  it  rested  ;  and  in  all  his  employments,  was  like  Jehoiada, 
that  did  good  unto  Israel. 

These  were  the  steps  of  this  Bishop's  ascension  to  this  place  of 
dignity  and  cares ;  in  which  place,  to  speak  Mr.  Camden's  very  words 
in  his  Annals,  *'  he  devoutly  consecrated  both  his  whole  life  to  God, 
and  his  painful  labours  to  the  good  of  his  Church."  And  yet  in  this 
place  he  met  with  many  oppositions  in  the  regulation  of  Church- 
affairs,  which  were  much  disordered  at  his  entrance,  by  reason  of 
the  age  and  remissness  of  Bishop  Grindal,f  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, the  activity  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  their  chief  assistant 
the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  indeed,  by  too  many  others  of  the  like 

sacrilegious  principles.     With  these  he  was  to  encounter ;  and  though 

■  ■  -        ^ 

*  ["  This  prelate's  temper,  which  was  naturally  warm,  had  been  much  heated  by  con- 
troversy. He  was  therefore  thought  a  proper  person  to  put  the  penal  statutes  into  execu- 
tion/*— Grainger's  Biog.  Hist,  chap.iv.  p.  149.] 

f  Or  rather  by  reason  of  his  suspension  and  sequestration,  [June  1577]  which  he  lay 
under  (together  with  the  Queen's  displeasure)  for  some  years,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
affldrs  were  managed  by  certuo  Civilians.    J.  S. 
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he  wanted  neither  courage  nor  a  good  cause,  yet  he  foresaw,  that, 
without  a  great  measure  of  the  Queen's  favour,  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  in  the  breach  that  had  been  lately  tnade  into  the  lands  and  im- 
munities of  the  Church,  or  indeed,  to  maintain  the  remaining  lands  and 
rights  of  it.  And,  therefore,  by  justifiable  sacred  insinuations,  sudb  as 
St.  Paul  to  Agrippa,  "Agrippa,  belie  vest  thou?  I  know  thou  believest," 
he  wrought  himself  into  so  great  a  degree  of  favour  with  her,  as,  by  his 
pious  use  of  it,  hath  got  both  of  them  a  great  degree  of  fame  in  this 
world,  and  of  glory  in  that  into  which  they  are  now  both  entered. 

His  merits  to  the  Queen,  and  her  favours  to  him,  were  such,  that 
Bhe  called  him  '*  her  little  black  husband,''  and  called  his  servants 
"  her  servants  :"  and  she  saw  so  visible  and  blessed  a  sincerity  shine 
in  all  his  cares  and  endeavours  for  the  Church's,  and  for  her  good, 
that  she  was  supposed  to  trust  him  with  the  very  secrets  of  her  sou), 
and  to  make  him  her  Confessor ;  of  which  she  gave  many  £air  testi* 
monies ;  and  of  which  one  was,  that  "  she  would  never  eat  flesh  in 
Lent,  without  obtaining  a  Licence*  from  her  little  black  husband :" 
and  would  often  say,  **  she  pitied  him  because  she  trusted  him,  and  had 
thereby  eased  herself  by  laying  the  burthen  of  all  her  clergy-cares 
upon  his  shoulders ;  which  he  managed  with  prudence  and  piety." 

I  shall  not  keep  myself  within  the  promised  rules  of  brevity  in  this 
account  of  his  interest  with  her  Majesty,  and  his  care  of  the  Church's 
rights,  if  in  this  digression  I  should  enlarge  to  particulars ;  and  there- 
fore my  desire  is,  that  one  example  may  serve  for  a  testimony  of  both. 
And  that  the  reader  may  the  better  understand  it,  he  may  take  notice, 
that  not  many  years  before  his  being  made  Archbishop,  there  passed 
an  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,*)'  intending  the  better  preservation  of 
Church-lands,  by  recalling  a  power  which  was  vested  in  others  to  sell 
or  lease  them,  by  lodging  and  trusting  the  future  care  and  protection 
of  them  only  in  the  Crown :  and  amongst  many  that  made  a  bad  use 
of  this  power  or  trust  of  the  Queen's,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  one ; 
and  the  Bishop  having,  by  his  interest  with  her  Majesty,  put  a  stop  to 
the  Earl's  sacrilegious  designs,  they  two  fell  to  an  open  opposition 
before  her ;  after  which,  they  both  quitted  the  room,  not  friends  in 
appearance.  But  the  Bishop  made  a  sudden  and  seasonable  return  to 
her  Majesty  (for  he  found  her  alone),  and  spake  to  her  with  great 
humility  and  reverence,  t  to  this  purpose  : 

•  [**  Licences  were  granted  at  that  time  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  a  man 
to  eat  flesh  and  white  meats,  even  during  hb  whole  life;  but  with  this  proviso,  that  *  he 
do  it  soberly  and  frugally,  cautiously,  and  avoiding  public  scandal  as  much  as  might  be.*  ** 
ZoucH,  pi.  242.] 
f  [1  EKb.  c  19;  13  Elix.  c.  10,  &c.     See  Burn's  EccL  Law,  art  Leases.] 
I  [*'  There  this  old  Palmer  shewd  himself  that  day, 
And  to  that  mighty  Princesse  did  complaine 

Of  grievous  mischief, 

Whereof  he  crav'd  redresse." 

Spenser.    Faery  Queene,    Bk.  11.  C.  II.  St.  xliii] 


^ 
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'*  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  hear  me  with  patience,  and  to  believe 
that  yours  and  the  Church's  safety  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  but 
my  conscience  dearer  than  both  :  and  therefore  give  me  leave  to  do 
my  duty,  and  tell  you,  that  Princes  are  deputed  nursing  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  owe  it  a  protection  ;  and,  therefore,  God  forbid  that  you 
should  be  so  much  as  passive  in  her  ruin,  when  you  may  prevent  it ;  or 
that  I  should  behold  it  without  horror  and  detestation ;  or  should  for- 
bear to  tell  your  Majesty  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  Sacrilege.  And 
though  you  and  myself  were  born  in  an  age  of  frailties,  when  the  pri- 
mitive piety  and  care  of  the  Church's  lands  and  immunities  are  much 
decayed ;  yet.  Madam,  let  me  beg  that  you  would  first  consider  there 
are  such  sins  as  profaneness  and  Sacrilege ;  and,  that,  if  there  were 
not,  they  could  not  have  names  in  Holy  Writ ;  and  particularly  in  the 
New  Testament.  And  I  beseech  you  to  consider,  that  though  our 
Saviour  said,  *  He  judged  no  man ;'  and,  to  testify  it,  would  not  judge 
nor  divide  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  two  brethren,  nor  would  judge 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  yet  in  this  point  of  the  Church's  Rights 
he  was  so  zealous,  that  he  made  himself  both  the  accuser  and  the 
judge,  and  the  executioner  too,  to  punish  these  sins ;  witnessed,  in 
that  he  himself  made  the  whip  to  drive  the  profaners  out  of  the 
Temple,  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  drove  them 
out  of  it.  And  I  beseech  you  to  consider,  that  it  was  St.  Paul  that 
said  to  those  Christians  of  his  time  that  were  offended  with  idolatry, 
yet  committed  sacrilege,  *  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit 
sacrilege  ?'  supposing,  I  think.  Sacrilege  the  greater  sin.  This  may 
occasion  your  Majesty  to  consider,  that  there  is  such  a  sin  as  Sacri- 
lege ;  and  to  incline  you  to  prevent  the  curse  that  will  follow  it.  I 
beseech  you  also  to  consider  that  Constantine  the  first  Christian  Em- 
peror, and  Helena  his  mother;  that  King  Edgar,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  indeed  many  others  of  your  predecessors,  and  many 
private  Christians,  have  also  given  to  God,  and  to  his  Church,  much 
land,  and  many  immunities,  which  they  might  have  given  to  those  of 
their  own  families,  and  did  not ;  but  gave  them  for  ever  as  an  absolute 
right  and  sacrifice  to  God :  and  with  these  immunities  and  lands  they 
have  entailed  a  Curse  upon  the  alienators  of  them  :*  God  prevent  your 
Majesty  and  your  successors  from  being  liable  to  that  curse^  which 
will  cleave  unto  Church-lands,  as  the  leprosy  to  the  Jews. 

"And  to  make  you  that  are  trusted  with  their  preservation,  the  better 
to  understand  the  danger  of  it;  I  beseech  you,  forget  not,  that  to 
prevent  these  curses,  the  Church's  land  and  power  have  been  also 
endeavoured  to  be  preserved,  as  far  as  human  reason  and  the  Law  oi 


*  [The  founders  of  Reli^ous-Houses  in  their  Deeds,  professing  to  follow  the  example 
of  Darius,  Ezra  vi.  12,  imprecate  Curses  on  those  that  violate  or  withdraw  their  gifts. — 
Sir  H.  Spklman,  l>e  wm  temerandis  Ecclenis.    E^t.  1704,  pref.  p.  xiv.] 
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this  nation  have  been  able  to  preserve  them,  by  an  immediate  and 
most  sacred  obligation  on  the  consciences  of  the  Princes  of  this 
realm.  For,  they  that  consult  Magna  Charta  shall  find,  that  as  all 
your  predecessors  were  at  their  coronation,  so  you  also  were  sworn 
before  all  the  Nobility  and  Bishops  then  present,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  in  his  stead  to  him  that  anointed  you,  *  To  maintain  the 
Church-lands,  and  the  Rights  belonging  to  it;'*  and  this  you  yourself 
have  testified  openly  to  God  at  the  holy  altar,  by  laying  your  hands 
on  the  Bible  then  lying  upon  it.  And  not  only  Magna  Charta,  but 
many  modem  Statutes  have  denounced  a  curse  upon  those  that  break 
Magna  Charta :  a  curse  like  the  leprosy  that  was  entailed  on  the 
Jews ;  for,  as  that,  so  these  curses  have  and  will  cleave  to  the  very 
stones  of  those  buildings  that  have  been  consecrated  to  God ;  and, 
the  father's  sin  of  sacrilege  hath  and  will  prove  to  be  entailed  on  his 
son  and  family.  And  now,  Madam,  what  account  can  be  given  for 
the  breach  of  this  oath  at  the  last  great  day,  either  by  your  Majesty 
by  me,  if  it  be  wilfully  or  but  negligently  violated,  I  know  not. 

"  And  therefore,  good  Madam,  let  not  the  late  Lord's  except iom 
against  the  failings  of  some  few  Clergymen  prevail  with  you  to  punish 
posterity  for  the  errors  of  this  present  age ;  let  particular  men  suffer 
for  their  particular  errors,  but  let  God  and  his  Church  have  their  in- 
heritance :  and  though  I  pretend  not  to  prophesy,  yet  I  beg  posterity  to 
take  notice  of  what  is  already  become  visible  in  many  families,  That 
Church-land,  added  to  an  ancient  and  just  inheritance,  hath  proved 
like  a  moth  fretting  a  garment,  and  secretly  consumed  both ;  or  like  the 
eagle  that  stole  a  coal  from  the  altar,  and  thereby  set  her  nest  on  fire, 
which  consumed  both  her  young  eagles,  and  herself  that  stole  it.-j- 
And  though  I  shall  forbear  to  speak  reproachfully  of  your  Father ; 
yet  I  beg  you  to  take  notice,  that  a  part  of  the  Church's  Rights, 
added  to  the  vast  treasure j;  lefl  him  by  his  Father,  hath  been  con- 
ceived to  bring  an  unavoidable  consumption  upon  both,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  diligence  to  preserve  them. 

**  And  consider,  that  afler  the  violation  of  those  laws,  to  which  he 
had  sworn  in  Magna  Charta,  God  did  so  far  deny  him  his  restraining 
grace,  that  as  king  Saul  afler  he  was  forsaken  of  God,  fell  from  one 
sin  to  another,  so  he,  till  at  last  he  fell  into  greater  sins  than  I  am 
willing  to  mention.  Madam,  Religion  is  the  foundation  and  cement 
of  human  societies :  and  when  they  that  serve  at  God's  altar  shall  be 
exposed  to  poverty,  then  Religion  itself  will  be  exposed  to  scorn,  and 
become  contemptible ;   as  you  may  already  observe  it  to  be  in  too 


*  ["  Que  lea  Eglises  d'Engleterre  seront  franches  et  aient  les  dreittires  francbes,  et 
entering,  et  pleniires." — Mag,  Chart,  Art.  I.] 

f  [Dr.  Zouch,  p.  245,  refers  this  Apologue  to  iBsop*8  Fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Eagle.] 
X  [See  Spelman,  ut  sup,  p.  zliii.] 
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many  poor  vicarages  in  this  nation.  And  therefore,  as  you  are  by  a 
late  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  entrusted  with  a  great  power  to  preserve 
or  waste  the  Church's  lands ;  yet  dispose  of  them  for  Jesus'  sake  as  you 
have  promised  to  men,  and  vowed  to  God,  that  is  as  the  donors  intended : 
let  neither  falsehood  nor  flattery  beguile  you  to  do  otherwise ;  but 
put  a  stop  to  God's  and  the  Levite's  portion,  I  beseech  you,  and  to 
the  approaching  ruin  of  his  Church,  as  you  expect  comfort  at  the 
last  great  day ;  for  Kings  must  be  judged.  Pardon  this  affectionate 
plainness,  my  most  dear  Sovereign,  and  let  me  beg  to  be  still  con- 
tinued in  your  favour ;  and  the  Lord  still  continue  you  in  his."* 

The  Queen's  patient  hearing  this  affectionate  speech,  and  her 
future  care  to  preserve  the  Church's  Rights,  which  till  then  had  been 
neglected,  may  appear  a  fair  testimony,  that  he  made  hers  and  the 
Church's  good  the  chiefest  of  his  cares,  and  that  she  also  thought  so. 
And  of  this  there  were  such  daily  testimonies  given,  as  begot  betwixt 
them  so  mutual  a  joy  and  confidence,  that  they  seemed  bom  to  be- 
lieve and  do  good  to  each  other:  she  not  doubting  his  piety  to  be 
more  than  all  his  opposers,  which  were  many ;  nor  doubting  his  pru- 
dence to  be  equal  to  the  chiefest  of  her  Council,  who  were  then  as 
remarkable  for  active  wisdom,  as  those  dangerous  times  did  require, 
or  this  nation  did  ever  enjoy.f  And  in  this  condition  he  continued 
twenty  years ;  in  which  time  he  saw  some  flowings,  but  many  more 
ebbings  of  her  favour  towards  all  men  that  opposed  him,  especially 
the  Earl  of  Leicester:  so  that  God  seemed  still  to  keep  him  in  her 
favour,  that  he  might  preserve  the  remaining  Church-lands  and  im- 
munities from  sacrilegious  alienations.  And  this  good  man  deserved 
all  the  honour  and  power  with  which  she  trusted  him ;  for  he  was  a 
pious  man,  and  naturally  of  noble  and  grateful  principles :  he  eased 
her  of  all  her  Church-cares  by  his  wise  manage  of  them ;  he  gave 
her  faithful  and  prudent  counsels  in  all  the  extremities  and  dangers  of 
her  temporal  affairs,  which  were  very  many ;  he  lived  to  be  the  chief 
comfort  of  her  life  in  her  declining  age ;  and  to  be  then  most  fre- 
quently with  her,  and  her  assistant  at  her  private  devotions :  he  lived  to 
be  the  greatest  comfort  of  her  soul  upon  her  death-bed ;  to  be  present 
at  the  expiration  of  her  last  breath ;  and  to  behold  the  closing  of 
those  eyes  that  had  long  looked  upon  him  with  reverence  and  affection. 
And  let  this  also  be  added,  that  he  was  her  chief-mourner  at  her  sad 
funeral ;  nor  let  this  be  forgotten,  that  within  a  few  hours  after  her 
death,  he  was  the  happy  proclaimer,  that  King  James,  her  peaceful 
successor,  was  heir  to  the  crown. 

*  [<*  I  do  not  know  where  the  abovesaid  writer  (Walton)  met  with  this  memorable 
speech  of  our  Bishop/' — Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  Book  II.  chap.  i.  p.  86.  Zouch, 
p.  242,  says  it  was  delivered  in  1578,  when  Whitgift  was  Bishop  of  Worcester.] 

f  ["  Whitgift's/n^er  moved  more  in  Church  matters,  than  the  hands  of  all  the  priTy- 
counsellors  besides." — Fuller.  Church  Hisi.  BookX.  p.  218.  "He  did  all  in  all 
for  the  managing  of  Clergy-aflFairs."— Pauleys  Lf/eo/fFW^gt/i?.  1699.  p.  78.] 
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Let  me  beg  of  my  reader,  to  allow  me  to  say  a  little,  and  but  'a 
little,  more  of  this  good  Bishop,  and  I  shall  then  presently  lead  hlill 
back  to  Mr.  Hooker.  And,  because  I  would  hasten,  I  will  mention 
but  one  part  of  the  Bishop's  charity  and  humility ;  but  this  of  both : 
He  built  a  large  Alms-house  near  to  his  own  palace  at  Croydon  ih 
Surrey,  and  endowed  it  with  maintenance  for  a  Master  and  twenty- 
eight  poor  men  and  women ;  which  he  visited  so  often,  that  he  knew, 
their  names  and  dispositions ;  and  was  so  truly  humble,  that  he  called 
them  brothers  and  sisters :  and  whensoever  the  Queen  descended  to 
that  lowliness  to  dine  with  him  at  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  which  waft 
very  often,  he  would  usually  the  next  day  shew  the  like  lowliness  to 
his  poor  brothers  and  sisters  at  Croydon,  and  dine  with  them  at  his 
Hospital ;  at  which  time  you  may  believe  there  was  joy  at  the  table. 
And  at  this  place  he  built,  also,  a  ^r  Free-school,  with  a  good  ac- 
commodation and  maintenance  for  the  Master  and  Scholars.  Which 
gave  just  occasion  for  Boyse  Sisi,  then  ambassador  for  the  French 
King,  and  resident  here,  at  the  Bishop's  death,  to  say,  **  The  Bishop 
had  published  many  learned  books ;  but  a  Free-pschool  to  train  up 
youth,  and  an  Hospital  to  lodge  and  maintain  aged  and  poor  people^ 
were  the  best  evidences  of  Christian  learning  that  a  Bishop  could 
leave  to  posterity."  This  good  Bishop  lived  to  see  King  James 
settled  in  peace,  and  then  fell  into  an  extreme  sickness  at  his  palace 
at  Lambeth ;  of  which,  when  the  King  had  notice,  he  went  presently 
to  visit  him,  and  found  him  in  his  bed  in  a  declining  condition,  and 
very  weak:  and  after  some  short  discourse  betwixt  them,  the  King 
at  his  departure  assured  him,  '*  He  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and 
a  very  high  value  for  his  prudence  and  virtues,  and  would  endeavour 
to  beg  his  life  of  God  for  the  good  of  his  Church."  To  which  the 
good  Bishop  replied,  "  Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,"  "  pro  Ecclesia  Dei :"  which 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  spake ;  therein  testifying,  that  as  in  his 
life,  so  at  his  death,  his  chiefest  care  was  of  God's  Church. 

This  John  Whitgift  was  made  Archbishop  in  the  year  1583 ;  in 
which  busy  place  he  continued  twenty  years  and  some  months ;  and 
in  which  time  you  may  believe  he  had  many  trials  of  his  courage  and 
patience ;  but  his  motto  was,  ''Vincit  qui  patitur."*  And  he  made  it 
good.  Many  of  his  many  trials  were  occasioned  by  the  then  power- 
ful Earl  of  Leicester,  who  did  still,  but  secretly,  raise  and  cherish  a 
faction  of  Nonconformists  to  oppose  him;  especially  one  Thomas 
Cabtwuioht,  a  man  of  noted  teaming ;  some  time  contemporary  with 
the  Bishop  in  Cambridge,  and  of  the  same  College,  of  which  the 
Bishop  had  been  Master :  in  which  place  there  began  some  emulations 
(the  particulars  I  forbear),  and  at  last,  open  and  high  oppositions 

*  He  conquers  that  endures. 
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betwixt  th«[)(i;  and,  in  which  you  may  believe  Mr.  Cartwright  was  most 
faulty,  if  his  expulsion  out  of  the  University  can  incline  you  to  it.* 

And  in  this  discontent,  after\  the  EarFs  death  (which  was  1588), 
Mr.  Cartwright  appeared  a  chief  cherisher  of  a  party  that  were  for  the 
Geneva  Church-government ;  and,  to  effect  it,  he  ran  himself  into 
many  dangers  both  of  liberty  and  life ;  appearing  at  the  last  to 
justify  himself  and  his  party  in  many  Remonstrances  which  he  caused 
to  be  printed ;  and  to  which  the  Bishop  made  a  first  Answer,  and 
Cartwright  replied  upon  him :  and  then  the  Bishop  having  rejoined 
to  his  first  Reply,  Mr.  Cartwright  either  was,  or  was  persuaded  to  be 
satisfied,  for  he  wrote  no  more,  but  left  the  reader  to  be  judge  which 
had  maintained  their  cause  with  most  charity  and  reason. 

fjf^  And  to  posterity  he  left  such  a  learned  and  most  useful  book, 
as  does  abundantly  establish  the  Reformation  and  Constitution  of 
our  Church,  and  vindicate  it  against  all  the  cavils  of  the  innova- 
tors. jpQ 

After  some  silence,  Mr.  Cartwright  received  from  the  Bishop  many 
personal  favours,  and  betook  himself  to  a  more  private  living,  which 
was  at  Warwick,  where  he  was  made  Master  of  an  Hospital,  and 
lived  quietly,  and  grew  rich ;  and  where  the  Bishop  gave  him  a 
Licence  to  preach,  upon  promise  not  to  meddle  with  controversies* 
but  incline  his  hearers  to  piety  and  moderation ;  and  this  promise  he 
kept  during  his  life,  which  ended  160^,  the  Bishop  surviving  him 
but  some  few  months, j;  each  ending  his  days  in  perfect  charity  with 
the  other. 

0^  It  is  true,  the  Archbishop  treated  Cartwright  with  such 
civility  as  gained  much  upon  him,  and  made  him  declare  unto 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  how  much  the  Archbishop's 
humane  carriage  had  endeared  him  to  him;  and  withal  shewed 
his  desire  that  he  might  have  liberty  sometimes  to  have  access 
to  him ;  professing  that  he  would  seek  to  persuade  all  with  whom 
he  had  concern  and  converse,  to  keep  up  an  union  with  the 
Church  of  England.  This,  I  say,  is  certain;  but  it  is  not  so 
certain,  that  the  Archbishop  gave  Cartwright  a  Licence  to  preach. 
It  appears,  that  in  the  year  \5%5  he  refused  to  grant  it  him,  how- 
ever solicited  by  Leicester's  own  Letter  to  do  it;  and  notwithstand- 
ing Cartwright's  promises,  he  required  more  space  of  time  to  be 
satisfied  of  his  conformity.  For  the  elucidation  whereof,  and  some 
further  light  into  this  matter,  let  both  these  Letters  be  read  and 
considered ;  the  former  of  the  Earl  to  the  Archbishop ;  the  latter 
of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Earl : 

"  My  good  Lord, — I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  favourable 

•  [See  Note,  p.  Ixv.]  t  [MUprint  for  "afore?"] 

:  [CartwrigHt  died  Dec.  27,  1603,  and  the  Archbishop,  Feb.  29,  1603-4.] 
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and  courteous  usage  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  hath  so  exceeding 
kindly  taken  it  also,  as,  I  assure  your  Grace,  he  cannot  speak 
enough  of  it.  I  trust  it  shall  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  And  he 
protesteth  and  professeth  to  me,  to  take  no  other  course,  hut  to 
the  drawing  of  all  men  to  the  unity  of  the  Church :  and  that  your 
Grace  hath  so  dealt  with  him,  as  no  man  shall  so  command  him, 
and  dispose  of  him,  as  you  shall :  and  doth  mean  to  let  this  opinion 
publicly  be  known,  even  in  the  pulpit  (if  your  Grace  so  permit 
him),  what  he  himself  will,  and  would  all  others  should  do,  for 
obedience  to  the  laws  established.  And  if  any  little  scruple  be,  it 
is  not  great,  and  easy  to  be  reformed  by  your  Grace ;  whom  I  do 
most  heartily  entreat  to  continue  your  favours  and  countenance 
towards  him,  with  such  access  sometimes  as  your  leisure  may 
permit.  For  I  perceive  he  doth  much  desire  and  crave  it,  &c. 
Thus,  my  good  Lord,  praying  to  God  to  bless  his  Church,  and  to 
make  his  servants  constant  and  faithful,  I  bid  your  Grace  farewell. 
Your  Grace's  very  assured  Friend,  Rob.  Leicester. 

At  the  Court,  this  14th  of  July." 

To  which  Letter  the  Archbishop  returned  this  answer: — "My 
singular  good  Lord, — Mr.  Cartwright  shall  be  welcome  to  me  at  all 
times,  and  using  himself  quietly,  as  becomes  him,  and  as  I  hope  he 
will,  he  shall  find  me  willing  to  do  him  any  good :  but  to  grant 
unto  him,  as  yet,  my  Licence  to  preach,  without  longer  trial,  I 
cannot ;  especially  seeing  he  protesteth  himself  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  he  was  at  the  writing  of  his  book,  for  the  matter  thereof, 
though  not  for  the  manner ;  myself  also,  I  thank  God,  not  altered 
in  any  point  by  me  set  down  to  the  contrary;  and  knowing  many 
things  (in  his  books)  to  be  very  dangerous.  Wherefore,  notwith- 
standing, I  am  content  and  ready  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  so  long 
as  he  liveth  peaceably;  yet  doth  my  conscience  and  duty  forbid 
me  to  give  unto  him  any  further  public  approbation,  until  I  be 
better  persuaded  of  his  conformity.  And  so  being  bold  to  use  my 
accustomed  plainness  with  your  good  Lordship,  I  commit  you  to 
the  tuition  of  Almighty  God ;  this  17th  of  July,  1585."jpO 

And  now  afler  this  long  digression,  made  for  the  information  of 
my  reader  concerning  what  follows,  I  bring  him  back  to  venerable 
Mr.  Hooker,  where  we  left  him,  in  the  Temple,  and  where  we  shall 
find  him  as  deeply  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Walter  Travers,  a 
friend  and  favourite  of  Mr.  Cartwright's,  as  the  Bishop  had  ever  been 
with  Mr.  Cartwright  himself;  and  of  which  I  shall  proceed  to  give  this 
following  account: — 

And    first    this;     that   though    the    pens   of    Mr«  Cartwright 
and  the   Bishop   were  now  at  rest,  yet  there  was  sprung  up  a 
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new  generation  of  restless  men,  that  by  company  and  clamours 
became  possest  of  a  &ith  which  they  ought  to  have  kept  to 
themselves,  but  could  not;  men  that  were  become  positive  in 
asser-ting,  **  That  a  Papist  cannot  be  saved:"  insomuch,  that 
about  this  time,  at  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
Bishop-  that  preached  her  funeral  sermon  (which  was  Dr.  How- 
lan^d,  then  Bishop  of  Peterborough)*  was  reviled  for  not  being 
positive  for  her  damnation.'f  And  besides  this  boldness  of  their 
blooming  Gods,  so  far  as  to  set  limits  to  his  mercies ;  there  was  not 
only  one  "  Martin  Mar-Prelate,"  but  other  venomous  books  daily 
printed  and  dispersed:  books  that  were  so  absurd  and  scurrilous, 
that  the  graver  Divines  disdained  them  an  answer.  And  yet  these 
were  grown  into  high  esteem  with  the  common  people,  till  Tom 
Nash  appeared  against  them  all ;  who  was  a  man  of  a  sharp  wit,  and 
the  master  of  a  scoffing,  satirical,  merry  pen,  which  he  employed 
to  discover  the  absurdities  of  those  blind,  malicious,  senseless 
pamphlets,  and  sermons  as  senseless  as  they.  Nash's  answers  being 
like  his  books ;  which  bore  these  titles,  "  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot," 
"  A  Fig  for  my  God-son,"  "  Come  crack  me  this  Nut,"  and  the  like ; 
so  that  his  merry  wit  made  some  sport,  and  such  a  discovery  of  their 
absurdities,  as  (which  is  strange)  he  put  a  greater  stop  to  these  mali- 
cious pamphlets,  than  a  much  wiser  man  had  been  able,  j; 

And  now,  the  reader  is  to  take  notice,  that  at  the  death  of  Father 
Alvey,  who  was  Master  of  the  Temple,  this  Walter  Travers  was 
Lecturer  there  for  the  evening  sermons,  which  he  preached  with  great 
approbation,  especially  of  some  citizens,  and  the  younger  gentlemen 
of  that  society ;  and  for  the  most  part  approved  by  Mr.  Hooker 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  their  oppositions.  For  he  continued  Lecturer 
a  part  of  his  time :  Mr.  Travers  being  indeed  a  man  of  competent 
learning,  of  a  winning  behaviour,  and  of  a  blameless  life.  But  he 
had  taken  orders  by  the  Presbytery  in  Antwerp,  and  with  them  some 
opinions  that  could  never  be  eradicated,  and,  if  in  any  thing  he  was 
transported,  it  was  in  an  extreme  desire  to  set  up  that  government  in 
this  nation:  for  the  promoting  of  which  he  had  a  correspondence  with 
Theodore  Beza  at  Geneva,  and  others  in  Scotland ;  and  was  one  of 
the  chiefest  assistants  to  Mr.  Cartwright  in  that  design. 

*  [It  was  Wickbam,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  preached,  Aug.  1, 1587,  from  Psalm  xxzix. 
5— 7.— See  Gunton's  HUL  of  the  Church  of  Peterborough,  1686,  fo.  p.  79.] 

f  [Wickham  used  these  words  in  Prayer,  **  Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  happy  dis- 
lolution  of  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  Mary,  late  Queen  of  Scotland  and  Dowager  of 
France,  of  whose  life  and  death  at  this  time  I  have  not  much  to  say,  because  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  one,  neither  was  I  present  at  the  other.  I  will  not  enter  into 
judgment  further;  but,  because  it  hath  been  signified  unto  me  that  she  trusted  to  be 
saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  must  hope  well  of  her  salvation ;  for  as  Father  Luther  was 
wont  to  say,  '  Many  a  one  that  liveth  a  Papist  dieth  a  Protestant.' " — Gunton,  ut  sup,"] 

X  [For  a  fuller  account  of  these  Tracts  on  both  sides,  see  Neal's  Hist.  Purit. 
chap,  viil] 
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Mr.  Travers  had  also  a  particular  hope  to  set  up  this  government 
in  the  Temple,  and  to  that  end  used  his  most  zealous  endeavours  to 
be  Master  of  it ;  and  his  being  disappointed  by  Mr.  Hooker's  ad- 
mittance, proved  some  occasion  of  a  public  opposition  betwixt  them 
in  their  sermons.  Many  of  which  were  concerning  the  Doctrine  and 
Ceremonies  of  this  Church:  Insomuch,  that  as  St.  Paul  withstood 
St.  Peter  to  his  face,  so  did  they  withstand  each  other  in  their  sermons. 
For,  as  one  hath  pleasantly  exprest  it,  **  The  forenoon  sermon  spake 
Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon,  Geneva."* 

In  these  sermons  there  was  little  of  bitterness,  but  each  party 
brought  all  the  reasons  he  was  able,  to  prove  his  adversary's  opinion 
erroneous.  And  thus  it  continued  a  long  time,  till  the  oppositions 
became  so  visible,  and  the  consequences  so  dangerous,  especially  in  that 
place,  that  the  prudent  Archbishop  put  a  stop  to  Mr.  Travers's  preach- 
ing, by  a  positive  prohibition ;  O^and  that  chiefly  because  of  his  foreign 
ordination J|4)«  Against  which  Mr.  Travers  appealed,  and  petitioned 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Councilf  to  have  it  recalled ;  where  besides  his 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  met  also  with  many  assisting  friends ; 
but  they  were  not  able  to  prevail  with  or  against  the  Archbishop,;]; 
whom  the  Queen  had  entrusted  with  all  Church-power ;  and  he  had 
received  so  fair  a  testimony  of  Mr.  Hooker's  principles,  and  of  his 
learning  and  moderation,  that  he  withstood  all  solicitations.  But  the 
denying  this  Petition  of  Mr.  Travers  was  unpleasant  to  divers  of  his 
party,  and  the  reasonableness  of  it  became  at  last  to  be  so  publicly 
magnified  by  them  and  many  others  of  that  party,  as  never  to  be 
answered:  so  that,  intending  the  Bishop's  and  Mr.  Hooker's  disgrace, 
they  procured  it  to  be  privately  printed  and  scattered  abroad ;  and 
then  Mr.  Hooker  was  forced  to  appear  and  make  as  public  an  answer: 
which  he  did,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Archbishop;  and  it  proved  so 
faH  an  answer,  an  answer  that  had  in  it  so  much  of  clear  reason,  and 
writ  with  so  much  meekness  and  majesty  of  style,  that  the  Bishop 
b^an  to  have  him  in  admiration,  and  to  rejoice  that  he  had  appeared 
in  his  cause ;  and  disdained  not,  earnestly  to  beg  his  friendship ;  even 
a  familiar  friendship,  with  a  man  of  so  much  quiet  learning  and 
humUity. 

To  enumerate  the  many  particular  points,  in  which  Mr.  Hooker 
and  Mr.  Travers  dissented,  (all  or  most  of  which  I  have  seen  written) 
would  prove  at  least  tedious ;  and  therefore  I  shall  impose  upon  my 
reader  no  more  than  two,  which  shall  immediately  follow,  and  by 
which  he  may  judge  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Travers  excepted  against  Mr.  Hooker,  for  that  in  one  of  his 

•  ["  Hooker  was  for  universal  redemption,— Travers  was  for  the  more  rigid  way."— 
Strtpe.] 

+  [Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  335.]  I  [See  Note  f  p.  Uxxii.] 
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sermons  he  declared,  "  That  the  Assurance  of  what  we  believe  by  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  to  us  so  certain  as  that  which  we  perceive  by 
Sense."  And  Mr.  Hooker  confesseth  he  said  so,  and  endeavours  to 
justify  it  by  the  reasons  following  :  "  First,  I  taught,  That  the  things 
which  God  promises  in  his  Word  are  surer  than  that  we  touch, 
handle,  or  see :  but  are  we  so  sure  and  certain  of  them  ?  If  we  be, 
why  doth  God  so  often  prove  his  promises  to  us  as  he  doth,  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  our  sensible  experience  ?  For  we  must  be  surer 
of  the  proof,  than  of  the  things  proved ;  otherwise  it  is  no  proof. 
For  example.  How  is  it  that  many  men  looking  on  the  moon  at  the 
same  time,  every  one  knoweth  it  to  be  the  moon  as  certainly  as  the 
other  doth  ?  But  many  believing  one  and  the  same  promise,  have 
not  all  the  same  fulness  of  persuasion.  For  how  falleth  it  out,  that 
men  being  assured  of  any  thing  by  Sense,  can  be  no  surer  of  it  than 
they  are ;  whenas  the  strongest  in  Faith  that  liveth  upon  the  earth 
hath  always  need  to  labour,  strive,  and  pray,  that  his  Assurance 
concerning  heavenly  and  spiritual  things  may  grow,  increase,  and  be 
augmented  ?"    ' 

The  sermon*  that  gave  him  the  cause  of  this  his  justification, 
makes  the  case  more  plain,  by  declaring,  '*  That  there  is,  besides  this 
certainty  of  evidence,  a  certainty  of  adherence."  In  which,  having 
most  excellently  demonstrated  what  the  "  certainty  of  adherence"  is, 
he  makes  this  comfortable  use  of  it :  '*  Comfortable  (he  says)  as  to 
weak  believers,  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  faithless,  not  to 
believe,  when  notwithstanding  they  have  their  adherence ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  his  private  operations,  and  worketh  secretly  in  them,  and 
effectually  too,  though  they  want  the  inward  testimony  of  it." 

Tell  this,  saith  he,  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  too  much  dejected  by 
a  sad  sense  of  his  sin :  to  one  that  by  a  too  severe  judging  of  himself, 
concludes  that  he  wants  faith,  because  he  wants  the  comfortable 
assurance  of  it :  and  his  answer  will  be.  Do  not  persuade  me,  against 
my  knowledge,  against  what  I  find  and  feel  in  myself:  I  do  not,  I 
know  I  do  not,  believe.  Mr.  Hooker's  own  words  follow :  **  Well 
then,  to  favour  such  men  a  little  in  their  weakness,  let  that  be 
grranted  which  they  do  imagine ;  be  it,  that  they  adhere  not  to  God's 
promises,  but  are  faithless,  and  without  belief:  but  are  they  not 
grieved  for  their  unbelief?  They  confess  they  are.  Do  they  not 
wish  it  might,  and  also  strive  that  it  may,  be  otherwise  ?  We  know 
they  do.  Whence  cometh  this,  but  from  a  secret  love  and  liking  that 
they  have  of  those  things  believed?  For  no  man  can  love  those 
things  which  in  his  own  opinion  are  not;  and  if  they  think  those 
things  to  be,  which  they  shew  they  love,  when  they  desire  to  believe 


^  [  <*  Of  the  Certainty  and  Perpetuity  of  Faith  in  the  Elect"— Vol.  IIL  p.  450.] 
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them;  then  must  it  be,  that,  by  desiring  to  believe,  they  prove 
themselves  true  believers:  for  without  Faith  no  man  thinketh  that 
things  believed  are:  which  argument  all  the  subtilties  of  infernal 
powers  will  never  be  able  to  dissolve."  This  is  an  abridgment  of  part 
of  the  reasons  Mr.  Hooker  gives  for  his  justification  of  this  his 
opinion,  for  which  he  was  excepted  against  by  Mr.  Travers. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  also  accused  by  Mr.  Travers,  for  that  he  in  one 
of  his  sermons  had  declared,  "  That  he  doubted  not  but  that  God 
was  merciful  to  many  of  our  Forefathers  living  in  Popish  Super- 
stition, forasmuch  as  they  sinned  ignorantly :"  and  Mr.  Hooker  in  his 
Answer  professeth  it  to  be  his  judgment,  and  declares  his  reasons  for 
this  charitable  opinion  to  be  as  followeth : 

But  jBrst,  (jf^  because  Travers's  argument  against  this  charitable  opi- 
nion of  Hooker  was,  That  they  could  not  be  saved,  because  they  sought 
to  be  justified  by  the  merit  of  their  Works,  and  so  overthrow  the  Foun- 
dation of  Faith,  4:9  he  states  the  question  about  Justification  and  Works, 
and.  How  the  Foundation  of  Faith  without  Works  is  overthrown ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  discover  that  way  which  natural  men  and  some 
others  have  mistaken  to  be  the  way,  by  which  they  hope  to  attain 
true  and  everlasting  happiness :  and  having  discovered  the  mistaken, 
he  proceeds  to  direct  to  that  true  way,  by  which,  and  no  other, 
everlasting  life  and  blessedness  is  attainable.  And  these  two  ways 
he  demonstrates  thus  (they  be  his  own  words  that  follow) :  "  That, 
the  way  of  nature ;  this,  the  way  of  grace :  the  end  of  that  way, 
salvation  merited,  presupposing  the  righteousness  of  men's  Works : 
their  righteousness,  a  natural  ability  to  do  them ;  that  ability,  the 
goodness  of  God  which  created  them  in  such  perfection.  But  the 
end  of  this  way,  salvation  bestowed  upon  men  as  a  gift :  presupposing 
not  their  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  their  unrighteousness, 
justification ;  their  justification  not  their  natural  ability  to  do  good, 
but  their  hearty  sorrow  for  not  doing,  and  unfeigned  belief  in  Him, 
for  whose  sake  not-doers  are  accepted,  which  is  their  vocation ;  their 
vocation,  the  election  of  God,  taking  them  out  of  the  number  of  lost 
children;  their  election,  a  Mediator  in  whom  to  be  elected:  this 
mediation  inexplicable  mercy ;  this  mercy  supposing  their  misery  for 
whom  he  vouchsafed  to  die,  and  make  himself  a  Mediator." 

And  he  also  declareth,  "  There  is  no  meritorious  cause  for  our 
justification  but  Christ ;  no  effectual,  but  his  mercy ;"  and  says  also, 
**  We  deny  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  abuse,  disannul, 
and  annihilate  the  benefit  of  his  Passion,  if  by  a  proud  imagination 
we  believe  we  can  Merit  everlasting  life,  or  can  be  worthy  of  it." 
This  belief  (he  declareth)  is  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  our  justi- 
fication, and  he  makes  all  opinions  that  border  upon  this  to  be 
very  dangerous.     Yet  nevertheless  (and  for  this  he  was  accused), 

VOL.  I.  g 
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«  considering  how  many  virtuous  and  just  men,  how  many  saints  and 
martyrs,  have  had  their  dangerous  opinions ;  amongst  which  this  was 
one,  *  That  they  hoped  to  make  God  some  part  of  amends,  hy 
voluntary  punishments  which  they  laid  upon  themselves:'  because 
of  this,  or  the  like  erroneous  opinions  which  do,  by  consequence, 
overthrow  the  merits  of  Christ,  shall  man  be  so  bold  as  to  write  on 
their  graves,  *  Such  men  are  damned,  there  is  for  them  no  salvation'! 
St.  Austin  says,  Errare  possum,  haereticus  esse  nolo.  And  except 
we  put  a  difference  betwixt  them  that  err  ignorantly,  and  them  that 
obstinately  persist  in  it,  how  is  it  possible  that  any  man  should  hope 
to  be  saved  ?  Give  me  a  Pope  or  a  Cardinal,  whom  great  afflictions 
have  made  to  know  himself;  whose  heart  God  hath  touched  with 
true  sorrow  for  all  his  sins,  and  filled  with  a  love  of  Christ  and  his 
Gospel ;  whose  eyes  are  willingly  open  to  see  the  Truth,  and  his 
mouth  ready  ^to  renounce  all  Error,  this  one  opinion  of  Merit 
excepted,  which  he  thinketh  God  will  require  at  his  hands ;  and, 
because  he  wanteth,  trembleth,  and  is  discouraged,  and  yet  can  say, 
'  Lord,  cleanse  me  from  all  my  secret  sins*!  shall  I  think,  because 
of  this,  or  a  like  error,  such  men  touch  not  so  much  as  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment  ?  If  they  do,  wherefore  should  I  doubt  but  that 
virtue  may  proceed  from  Christ  to  save  them  ?  No,  I  will  not  be 
afraid  to  say  to  such  a  one.  You  err  in  your  opinion,  but  be  of 
good  comfort,  you  have  to  do  with  a  merciful  God,  who  will  make 
the  best  of  that  little  which  you  hold  well,  and  not  with  a  captious 
sophister,  who  gathereth  the  worst  out  of  every  thing  in  which  you 
are  mistaken." 

But  it  will  be  said,  says  Mr.  Hooker,  "  The  admittance  of  Merit 
in  any  degree  overthroweth  the  Foundation,  excludeth  from  the 
hope  of  mercy,  from  all  possibility  of  salvation."  And,  (now  Mr. 
Hooker's  own  words  follow) 

"  What !  though  they  hold  the  Truth  sincerely  in  all  other  parts  of 
Christian  faith  ?  Although  they  have  in  some  measure  all  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  the  Spirit?  although  they  have  all  other  tokens  of 
God's  children  in  them?  although  they  be  far  from  having  any 
proud  opinion,  that  they  shall  be  saved  by  the  worthiness  of  their 
deeds  ?  although  the  only  thing  that  troubleth  and  molesteth  them» 
be  a  little  too  much  dejection,  somewhat  too  great  a  Fear,  arising 
from  an  erroneous  conceit,  that  God  will  require  a  worthiness  in 
them,  which  they  are  grieved  to  find  wanting  in  themselves?  al- 
though they  be  not  obstinate  in  this  opinion?  although  they  be 
willing,  and  would  be  glad  to  forsake  it,  if  any  one  reason  were 
brought  sufficient  to  disprove  it  ?  although  the  only  cause,  why 
they  do  not  forsake  it  ere  they  die,  be  their  Ignorance  of  that  means 
by  which   it   might   be   disproved?    although   the   cause,   why  the 
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Ignorance  in  this  point  is  not  removed,  be  the  want  of  knowledge  in 
such  as  should  be  able,  and  are  not,  to  remove  it  ?  Let  me  die  (says 
Mr.  Hooker)  if  it  be  ever  proved,  that  simply  an  error  doth  exclude 
a  Pope  or  Cardinal,  in  such  a  case,  utterly  from  hope  of  life.  Surely, 
I  must  confess,  that  if  it  be  an  error  to  think  that  God  may  be 
merciful  to  save  men,  even  when  they  err,  my  greatest  comfort  is, 
my  error :  were  it  not  for  the  love  I  bear  to  this  error,  I  would  never 
wish  to  speak  or  to  live.'** 

I  was  willing  to  take  notice  of  these  two  points,  as  supposing  them 
to  be  very  material ;  and  that,  as  they  are  thus  contracted,  they  may 
prove  useful  to  my  reader :  as  also,  for  that  the  answers  be  arguments 
of  Mr.  Hooker's  great  and  clear  reason,  and  equal  charity."!*  Other 
exceptions  were  also  made  against  him  by  Mr.  Travers,  as,  "  That  he 
prayed  before,  and  not  afler  his  sermons ;  that  in  his  prayers  he  named 
Bishops ;  that  he  kneeled  both  when  he  prayed  and  when  he  received 
the  Sacrament ;  and  (says  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  defence)  other  excep- 
tions so  like  these,  as  but  to  name,  I  should  have  thought  a  greater 
fault  than  to  commit  them.";]; 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  the  noting,  that  in  the  manage  of  so  great  a 
controversy,  a  sharper  reproof  than  this,  and  one  like  it,  did  never  fall 
from  the  happy  pen  of  this  humble  man.  That  like  it,  was  upon  a  like 
occasion  of  exceptions,  to  which  his  answer  was,  "  Your  next  argu- 
ment consists  of  railing  and  of  reasons :  to  your  railing  I  say  nothing ; 
to  your  reasons  I  say  what  follows.  "§  And  I  am  glad  of  this  fair 
occasion,  to  testify  the  dove-like  temper  of  this  meek,  this  matchless 
man ;  and  doubtless,  if  Almighty  God  had  blest  the  Dissenters  from 
the  Ceremonies  and  Discipline  of  this  Church  with  a  like  measure  of 
wisdom  and  humihty,  instead  of  their  pertinacious  zeal,  then  obedience 

•  [See  a  Note  in  Vol.  III.  p.  423.] 

f  ["  While  such  passages  as  Ihese  may  be,  and  are  adduced  in  evidence  of  Hooker's 
charitable  feeling  and  distance  from  bigotry,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  Master  of 
die  Temple  did  not  carry  his  argument  to  too  great  an  extreme." — Christian  Guardian, 
and  Church  of  England  Mag,  June,  1828.  p.  207.  "  Charity  in  the  one,  and  zeal  in 

the  other,  both  Christian  and  commendable  graces,  carried  them  further  from  each 
odier." — Oauden's  Life  ofHooier,  p.  30.  The  Rev.  T.  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston- 

^uidford,  writes  (Bible,  Ed,  1812,)  "  Every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers  and  their  successors,  knows  that  they  generally  declared 
wiihout  hesitation,  that  Popery  was  a  damnable  religion.  Mr.  Hooker  brought  himself 
into  snspidon,  and  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  because  he  asserted  with  much  caution, 
and  many  distinctions,  that  Papists  might  be  saved :  and,  whatever  contempt  may  be 
cast  on  their  bigotry,  in  this  day  of  false  candour,  liberality,  and  disregard  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether  this  passage  (Rev.  xiv.  9 — 11),  do 
not  warrant  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  what  these  Reformers  advanced  on  that  subject ; 
tlioagh  they  might  not  always  exactly  distinguish  between  those  '  who  hated  the  light,' 
and  those  whose  eyes  were  too  weak  to  endure  its  influence,  when  it  broke  in  upon 
them  all  at  once. ...  It  may  be  well  worth  enquiring,  whether  there  be  not  some  remains 
of  this  papal  superstition  and  corruption,  even  in  Protestant  Churches  ?  And,  how  fiur 
they  whose  grand  object  it  seems  to  be  to  contend  most  for  that  which  admits  of  the 
least  Scriptural  proof,  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  this  tremendous  warning."] 

J  [VoL  III.  p.  354.]  §  [Vol.  II.  p.  107.] 
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and  truth  had  kissed  each  other ;  then  peace  and  piety  had  flourished 
in  our  Nation,  and  this  Church  and  State  had  heen  hlest  like  ''  Jeru* 
salem,  that  is  at  unity  with  itself;"  but  this  can  never  he  expected,  till 
God  shall  bless  the  common  people  of  this  Nation  with  a  belief,  "That 
Sqhism  is  a  sin ;  and  they  are  not  fit  to  judge  what  is  schism  ;"*  and 
bless  them  also  with  a  belief,  "  That  there  may  be  offences  taken  which 
are  not  given ;"  and,  "  That  Laws  are  not  made  for  private  men  to 
dispute,  but  to  obey."*}* 

C^  Before  we  pass  from  these  unhappy  disputations,  between 
Hooker  and  Travers,  as  we  have  heard  two  articles  of  pretended 
false  doctrine  objected  by  the  one  to  the  other,  so  it  is  pity  the 
rest  should  be  wholly  lost,  and  for*  ever  buried  in  silence  :  there- 
fore, for  the  making  this  considerable  part  of  the  reverend  man's 
Life  and  History  complete,  and  to  retrieve  whatsoever  may  be 
gotten  of  the  pen  and  mind  of  so  learned  and  judicious  a  person, 
take  this  further  account,  not  only  of  two  but  of  all  the  articles  that 
his  before  -  mentioned  adversary  had  marshalled  up  against  him, 
collected  from  a  sermon  or  sermons  he  had  heard  him  preach  at 
the  Temple ;  together  with  his  endeavoured  confutation  of  them ; 

*  [*'  If  Rome  be  a  '  trwt^  Church ;  if  she  holds  all  the  essential  points  of  Christiamty ; 
If  Salvation  may  be  attained  in  that  Communion ;  Why  was  there  such  a  stir  about 
reforming  of  accidents,  when  the  essentials  were  secured  ?  Why,  such  a  contest  about 
a,  little  easier  way,  when  the  other  was  passable  ?  Why,  all  this  ado  about  a  purer 
Church,  when  the  other  is  confessed  a  '  true'  Church  ? — These  things  will  follow,  in  a 
lump,  from  those  concessions :  1.  That  a  person,  or  party,  may  separate  from  some  'true' 
Church  which  holds  all  the  essential  points  of  the  Christian  Faith,  without  the  imputa- 
tion  of  being  a  Schismatic.  2.  That  a  person,  or  party,  may  separate  from  some  Church 
where  Salvation  is  attainable,  without  peril  of  the  guilt  of  Schism.  3.  That  the  only 
reason,  that  yet  appears,  to  justify  the  Church  of  England's  departure  from  Rome  is, 
That  it  is  lawful,  in  some  cases,  to  withdraw  from  the  Communion  of  a  '  true*  Church, 
wherein  all  the  essential  points  of  Faith  are  owned,  and  wherein  Salvation  may  be 
attained  ;  for  the  sake  of  greater  purity  of  Worship,  greater  clearness  of  Doctrine,  and 
greater  security  of  Salvation  I  Is  it,  then,  lawful  for  England  to  separate  from  Italy  for 
greater  purity — it  may  be  lawful  for  others  to  separate  from  England  for  greater  purity  t 
It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  impurity  of  the  Roman  Synagogue  is  much  more, 
unconceivably  more  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  not 
so  great  cause  to  leave  the  latter  as  the  former,  upon  that  account ;  but,  in  aspiring  after 
Conformity  to  the  institutions  of  Christ,  we  are  not  to  consider  so  much  what  is  behind, 
as  what  is  before ;  not  so  much,  what  we  have  left,  as  what  we  have  yet  to  reach ;  not  so 
much  the  terminus  a  qtuh—bom  what  state  of  impurity  we  have  emerged,  as  the  termmus 
ad  quem — to  what  state  of  purity  we  would  arrive.  For,  if  it  be  true,  that  there  b  such 
a  state  of  purity  to  be  obtained,  and  such  a  state  of  impurity  to  be  avoided,  as  will  justify 
our  forsaking  of  this  for  that,  and  such  a  measure  of  both  these  as  will  not ;  it  must  be 
ezactiy  stated,  What  is  the  lowest  degree  of  corruption  that  will,  and,  what  is  the  highest, 
that  will  not,  warrant  a  separation!" — TJie  Mischief  qf  Impositions.  By  Vincent 
Alsop,  M.A.  1680,  4to.  Ded,  p.  xii.] 

f  [The  reader  will  keep  in  mind  (what  has  been  remarked  on  in  Note  f ,  p.  Ivi.) 
that  since  Walton's  time,  the  slavish  doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience,  and  Non-resistance, 
have  been  happily  exploded ;  and  that  of  the  British  Constitation,  it  may  be  truly  said. 
The  more  it  is  disencumbered  from  the  consequences  of  Ecclesiastical  Domination, 
the  more  it  shews  its  pristine  vigour,  and  attracts  the  increasing  admiration  of  the 
Worid.] 
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and  likewise  Hooker's  own  vindication  of  himself  to  each  of  those 
articles.  These  articles  seem  to  have  been  delivered  by  Travers  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer.  The  same  Lord  delivered  them  to  Hooker, 
to  consider  of  and  to  make  his  reply  to.  And  of  these  articles  the 
Archbishop  also  was  privy,  and  briefly  declared  his  judgment  and 
determination  of  them.  I  shall  set  all  down  exactly  from  an  au- 
thentic Manuscript. 


u 


Doctrines  delivered  by  Mr.  Hooker,  as  they  were  set  down  and 
shewed  by  Mr.  Travers,  March  30, 1585,  under  this  title, 

A  short  Note  of  sundry  unsound  Points  of  Doctrine,  at  divers  times 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  public  Sermons. 

"1.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  a 
Church  sanctified  b/ profession  of  that  Truth  which  God  hath  re- 
vealed unto  us  by  his  Son ;  though  not  a  pure  and  perfect  Church. — 
JS.  The  Fathers  which  lived  and  died  in  Popish  superstition  were 
saved,  because  they  sinned  ignorantly. — 3.  They  which  are  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  may  be  saved  by  such  a  Faith  as  they  have  in 
Christ,  and  a  general  repentance  of  all  their  sins, — 4.  The  Church 
of  Rome  holdeth  all  men  sinners,  even  the  Blessed  Virgin,  though 
some  of  them  think  otherwise  of  her. — 5.  The  Church  of  Rome 
teacheth  Christ's  Righteousness  to  be  the  only  meritorious  cause  of 
taking  away  sin. — 6.  The  Galatians  which  joined  with  Faith  in 
Christ,  Circumcision,  as  necessary  unto  salvation,  notwithstanding 
be  saved. — 7.  Neither  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  the  Galatians, 
deny  the  Foundation  directly,  but  only  by  consequent :  and  there- 
fore may  be  saved.  Or  else  neither  the  Lutherans,  nor  whosoever 
hold  any  error  (for  every  error  by  consequent  denieth  the  Founda- 
tion), may  be  saved. — 8.  An  additament  taketh  not  away  that 
whereunto  it  is  added,  but  confirmeth  it.  As  he  that  saith  of 
any,  he  is  a  Righteous  man,  saith,  that  he  is  a  man  :  except  it  be 
privative ;  as  when  he  saith,  he  is  a  Dead  man,  then  he  denieth  him 
to  be  a  man  :  and  of  this  sort  of  (privative)  additaments  neither  are 
Works  which  are  added  to  Christ  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  nor 
Circumcision,  added  to  him  by  the  Galatians. — 9.  The  Galatians' 
case  is  harder  than  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  they  added 
to  Christ  Circumcision,  which  God  had  forbidden  and  abolished : 
but  that  which  the  Church  of  Rome  addeth,  are  Works,  which  God 
hath  commanded. — 10.  No  one  sequel  urged  by  the  Apostle  against 
the  Galatians,  for  joining  Circumcision  with  Christ,  but  may  be  as 
well  enforced  against  the  Lutherans  holding  Ubiquity.  — 11.  A 
Bishop  or  a  Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  yea,  the  Pope  him- 
self, denying  all  other  errors  of  Popery,  notwithstanding  his  opinion 
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of  Justification  by  Works,  may  be  saved. — 12.  Predestination  is 
not  of  the  absolute  Will  of  God,  but  conditional.— 13.  Tbe  doings 
of  the  wicked  are  not  of  the  Will  of  God  positive,  but  only  per- 
missive.— 14.  The  reprobates  are  not  rejected,  but  for  the  evil 
Works  which  God  did  foresee  they  would  commit. — 15.  The  As- 
surance of  things  which  we  believe  by  the  Word,  is  not  so  sure,  as 
of  those  which  we  perceive  by  Sense." 

Here  follows  an  Account,  given  in  by  Mr.  Hooker  himself,  of  what 
he  preached,  March  28,  1585.  And  then  of  what  Travers  in 
his  Lectures  excepted  thereunto.  And  lastly,  of  Hooker's  Reply 
and  Vindication  of  himself  and  his  Sermons. 

"  I  doubted  not  but  that  God  was  merciful  to  thousands  of  our 
Fathers,  which  lived  in  Popish  Superstition :  for  that  they  sinned 
ignorantly.     But  we  have  the  light  of  the  Truth. 

Which  doctrine  was  withstood,*  Because  we  are  commanded  to 
depart  out  of  Babylon,  else  we  should  be  partakers  of  those  plagues 
there  denounced  against  such  as  repent  not  of  their  Superstitions  : 
which  they  cannot  who  know  them  not. 

I  answered.  That  there  were  thousands  in  our  days  who  hate  sin ; 
desiring  to  walk  according  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  yet  committing 
sin  which  they  know  not  to  be  sin.  I  think,  that  they  that  desire 
forgiveness  of  secret  sins,  which  they  kno7v  not  to  be  sins,  and 
that  are  sorry  for  sins  that  they  know  not  to  be  sins,  (such)  do 
repent. 

It  is  replied.  That  without  Faith  there  is  no  repentance.  Our 
Fathers  in  desiring  mercy,  did  but  as  divers  pagans ;  and  had  no  true 
Repentance.  They  thought  they  could  not  be  saved  by  Christ, 
without  Works,  as  the  Galatians  did :  and  so  they  denied  the 
Foundation  of  Faith. 

I  answered.  Although  the  proposition  were  true.  That  he  who 
thinketh  that  he  cannot  be  saved  by  Christ  without  Works,  over- 
throweth  the  Foundation ; — yet  we  may  persuade  ourselves,  that 
our  Forefathers  might  be  saved  :  i.  Because  many  of  them  were 
ignorant  of  the  dogmatical  positions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ii.  Albeit  they  had  divers  positions  of  that  Church,  yet  it  fol- 
loweth  not  that  they  had  this.  iii.  Although  they  did  generally 
hold  this  position,  yet  God  might  be  merciful  unto  them. 

*  Travers's  own  Answer :  **  Salvation  belongeth  to  tbe  Church  of  Christ.  We 
may  not  think,  that  they  could  be  capable  of  it,  which  lived  in  the  errors  held  and 
xnaintained  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  seat  of  Antichrist.  Wherefore  to  his  people 
God  speaketh  in  this  sort :  '  Go  out  of  Babylon,  my  people,  go  out  of  her,  that  you  be 
not  partaker  of  her  sins,  and  that  you  taste  not  of  her  plagues.'  The  Galatians  think- 
ing that  they  could  not  be  saved  by  Christ,  except  they  were  circumcised,  did  thereby 
exclude  themselves  from  Salvation.  Christ  did  profit  them  nothing.  So  they  which 
join  their  own  Works  with  Christ" 
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No  exception  hath  been  taken  against  any  one  of  these  asser- 
tions. 

I  add,  iv.  That  albeit  all  those,  of  whom  we  speak,  did  not  only 
hold  this  generally,  but,  as  the  scholars  of  Rome  hold  this  position 
now,  Of  joining  Works  with  Christ ;  whether  doth  that  position 
overthrow  the  Foundation  directly,  or  only  by  consequence  ? 

If  it  doth  overthrow  the  Foundation  directly,  &c.  To  make  all 
plain,  these  points  are  to  be  handled :  First,  What  is  meant  by  the 
Foundation.  Secondly,  What  it  is  to  deny  the  Foundation  directly. 
Thirdly,  Whether  the  Elect  may  be  so  deceived,  that  they  may 
come  to  this,  to  deny  the  Foundation  directly.  Fourthly,  Whether 
the  Galatians  did  directly  deny  it.  Fifthly,  Whether  the  Church 
of  Rome,  by  joining  Works  with  Christ  in  the  matter  of  salvation, 
do  directly  deny  it. 

To  the  First  I  answer :  The  Foundation  is,  that  which  Peter, 
Nathaniel,  and  the  Samaritan  confessed ;  and  that  which  the 
Apostles  expressly  (affirm,)  *  There  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.**  It  is,  in 
jBne,  this— Salvation  is  by  Christ  mly.  This  word  *  only,'  ^what 
doth  it  exclude  ?  (As  when  we  say,)  *  This  judge  shall  only 
determine  this  matter :'  this.  *  only,'  doth  not  exclude  all  other 
things,  besides  the  person  of  the  judge ;  as,  necessary  witnesses, 
the  equity  of  the  cause,  &c.  but  all  persons :  and  not  all  persons 
from  being  present,  but  from  determining  the  cause.  So,  when  we 
say,  *  Salvation  only  is  by  Christ,'  we  do  not  exclude  all  other 
things.  For  then  how  could  we  say,  that  Faith  were  necessary  ? 
We  exclude,  therefore,  not  those  means  whereby  the  benefits  of 
Christ  are  applied  to  us ;  but  all  other  Persons,  for  working  any 
thing  for  our  redemption. 

To  the  Second  point:  We  are  said  to  deny  the'Foimdation 
directly,  when  plainly  and  expressly  we  deny,  That  Christ  only 
doth  save.  By  consequence  we  deny  the  Foundation,  when  any 
such  thing  is  defended  whereby  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Christ 
doth  not  only  save. 

To  the  Third :  The  Elect  of  God  cannot  so  err,  that  they  should 
*  deny  directly  the  Foundation.'  For  that  Christ  doth  keep  them 
from  that  extremity.  And  there  is  no  salvation  to  such  as  deny  the 
Foundation  directly.  Therefore  it  is  said,  that  they  *  shall  worship 
the  beast,  whose  names  are  not  found  in  the  Book  of  Life.'f  Anti- 
christ may  prevail  much  against  them  (viz.  the  Elect,)  and  they 
may  receive  the  sign  of  the  beast  in  the  same  degree,  but  not  so 
that  they  should  directly  deny  the  Foundation. 

To  the  Fourth  :  Albeit  *  the  Galatians*  fell  into  Error,  but  not 

•  Acts  iv.  12.  t  Rev.  xiii.  8. 
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so  that  they  lost  salvation.  If  they  had  died  before  they  had 
known  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  being  before  deceived  by  those  that 
they  thought  did  teach  the  Truth  ;  what  do  you  think  ?  should  they 
have  been  damned  ?  This  we  are  taught,  That  such  Errors  (as  are 
damning)  shall  not  take  hold  but  on  those  that  love  not  the  Truth. 
The  Galatians  had  embraced  the  Truth ;  and  for  it  had  suffered 
many  things,  &c.  There  came  among  them  seducers,  that  required 
Circumcision.  They  being  moved  with  a  religious  Fear,  thought  it 
to  be  the  Word  of  God,  That  they  should  be  circumcised.  The 
best  of  them  might  be  brought  into  that  opinion  ;  and  dying  before 
they  could  be  otherwise  instructed,  they  may  not  for  that  be  ex- 
cluded from  salvation.  Circumcision  being  joined  with  Christ, 
doth  only  by  consequence  overthrow  the  Foundation.  To  hold  the 
Foundation  by  an  additament  is  not  to  deny  the  Foundation : 
unless  the  additament  be  a  privative.  He  is  a  Just  man,  there- 
fore a  man :  but  this  foUoweth  not ;  he  is  a  Dead  man,  therefore 
he  is  a  man.  In  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Acts  they  are  called 
Credentes  (i.  e.  such  as  believed),  that  taught  the  Necessity  of 
cifcumcision.  That  name  could  not  have  been  given  unto  them, 
if  directly  they  had  denied  the  Foundation.  That  which  the 
Apostle  doth  urge  against  the  Galatians,  in  respect  of  Circum- 
cision, may  be  urged  against  the  Lutherans,  in  respect  of  their 
Consubstantiation.  But  they  do  not  directly  deny  the  Foundation: 
so  neither  did  the  Galatians  directly  deny  it. 

Lastly  :  Fifth,  Whether  doth  the  Church  of  Rome  directly  deny 
the  Foundation,  by  joining  Christ  and  Works  ?  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Papists  and  the  Galatians  :  for  Circimicision, 
which  the  Galatians  joined  with  Christ,  was  forbidden,  and  taken 
away  by  Christ.  But  Works  are  commanded,  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  doth  join  with  Christ.  So  that  there  is  greater  repug- 
nancy to  join  Circumcision  with  Christ,  than  to  join  Works  with 
him.  But  let  them  be  equal.  As  the  Galatians  only  by  consequent 
denied  the  Foundation,  so  do  the  Papists.  Zanchy,  Calvin,  Mornay ; 
I  need  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  these  :  But  this  I  think,  if  the  Pope, 
or  any  of  the  Cardinals,  should  forsake  all  other  their  corruptions, 
and  yield  up  their  souls,  holding  the  Foundation  again  but  by  a 
slender  thread,  and  did  but  as  it  were  touch  the  hem  of  Christ's 
garment,  believing  that  which  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  in  this  point 
of  doctrine,  they  may  obtain  mercy.  For  they  have  to  deal  with 
God,  who  is  no  captious  sophister,  and  will  not  examine  them  in 
quiddities,  but  accept  them,  if  they  plainly  hold  the  Founda- 
tion. 

This  error  is  my  only  comfort,  as  touching  the  salvation  of  our 
Fathers.    I  follow  Mr.  Martyr.     I  know,  Ignorantia  non  excusat  in 
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totOf  but,  in  tanto  :     It  maketh  not  a  fault  to  be  no  fault,  but  that 
which  is  a  fault  to  be  a  less  one." 

At  length  thus  did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  discreetly  and 
warily  correct  and  moderate  these  Articles  between  them  both. 

"  i.  Papists,  living  and  dying  Papists,  may  notwithstanding  be 
saved.  The  reason ;  Ignorance  excused  them.  As  the  Apostle 
allegeth,  1  Tim.  i.  13.  'I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  igno- 
rantly.*  —  The  Archbishop's  Judgment:  Not  Papists,  but  our 
Fathers.  Nor  they  all,  but  many  of  them.  Nor,  living  and  dying 
Papists,  but  living  in  Popish  Superstitions.  Nor,  simply  might, 
but  might  by  the  mercy  of  God,  be  saved.  Ignorance  did  not 
excuse  the  fault,  to  make  it  no  fault :  but  the  less  their  fault  was, 
in  respect  of  Ignorance,  the  more  hope  we  have,  that  God  was  mer- 
ciful to  them. 

ii.  Papists  hold  the  Foundation  of  Faith :  so  that  they  may  be 
saved,  notwithstanding  their  opinion  of  Merit. — Archbishop :  And 
Papists  overthrow  the  Foundation  of  Faith,  both  by  their  doctrine 
of  Merit,  and  otherwise  many  ways.  So  that,  if  they  have  as  their 
errors  deserve,  I  do  not  see  how  they  should  be  saved. 

iii.  General  Repentance  may  serve  to  their  salvation,  though 
they  confess  not  their  error  of  Merit.  —  Archbishop :  General 
Repentance  will  not  serve  any  but  the  faithful  man.  Nor  him,  for 
any  sin,  but  for  such  sins  only  as  he  doth  not  mark,  nor  know,  to 
be  sin. 

iv.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  within  the  New  Covenant. — Arch- 
bishop :  The  Church  of  Rome  is  not  as  the  assemblies  of  Turks, 
Jews,  and  Painims. 

v.  The  Galatians  joining  the  Law  with  Christ  might  have  been 
saved  before  they  received  the  Epistle.  —  Archbishop :  Of  the 
Galatians,  before  they  were  told  of  their  Error,  what  letteth  us  to 
think,  as  of  our  Fathers,  before  the  Church  of  Rome  was  admo- 
nished of  her  defection  from  the  Truth  ?"  j|::lJ 

And  this  may  also  be  worthy  of  noting.  That  these  exceptions  of 
Mr.  Travers,  against  Mr.  Hooker,  proved  to  be  the  felix  error,  for 
they  were  the  cause  of  his  transcribing  those  few  of  his  Sermons,  which 
we  now  see  printed  with  his  Books;  and  of  his  Answer  to  Mr.  Traverses 
Supplication ;  and  of  his  most  Learned  and  useful  Discourse  of  Justifi- 
cation, of  Faith,  and  Works  ;  and  by  their  transcription,  they  fell  into 
such  hands  as  have  preserved  them  from  being  lost,  as  too  many  of 
his  other  matchless  writings  were ;  and  from  these  I  have  gathered 
many  observations  in  this  Discourse  of  his  Life. 

After  the  publication  of  his  Answer  to  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Travers, 
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Mr.  Hooker  grew  daily  into  greater  repute  with  the  most  learned  and 
wise  of  the  nation.  But  it  had  a  contrary  effect  in  very  many  of  the 
Temple  that  were  zealous  for  Mr.  Travers,  and  for  his  Church-dis- 
cipline ;  insomuch,  that  though  Mr.  Travers  left  the  place,*  yet  the 
seeds  of  discontent  could  not  be  rooted  out  of  that  Society  by  the 
great  reason,  and  as  great  meekness,  of  this  humble  man  :  for  though 
the  chief  Benchers  gave  him  much  reverence  and  encouragement,  yet 
he  there  met  with  many  neglects  and  oppositions  by  those  of  Mr. 
Travers'  judgment;  insomuch  that  it  turned  to  his  extreme  grief; 
and,  that  he  might  unbeguile  and  win  them,  he  designed  to  write  a 
deliberate  and  sober  Treatise  on  the  Church's  power  to  make  Canons 
for  the  use  of  Ceremonies,  and  by  Law  to  impose  an  obedience  to 
them,  as  upon  her  children.  And  this  he  proposed  to  do  in  Eight 
Books  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ;  intending  therein  to  shew 
such  arguments  as  should  force  an  assent  from  all  men ;  if  reason 
delivered  in  sweet  language,  and  void  of  any  provocation,  were  able 
to  do  it :  and  that  he  might  prevent  all  prejudice,  he  wrote  before  it 
a  large  Preface  or  Epistle  to  the  Dissenting  Brethren ;  wherein  there 
were  such  bowels  of  love,  and  such  a  commixture  of  that  love  with 
reason,  as  was  never  exceeded  but  in  Holy  Writ ;  and  particularly  by 
that  of  St.  Paul  to  his  dear  brother  and  fellow-labourer  Philemon : 
than  which,  none  was  ever  more  like  this  Epistle  of  Mr.  Hooker's. 
So  that  his  dear  friend  and  companion  in  his  studies,']'  Dr.  Spencer, 
might,  after  his  death,  justly  say,  J  "  What  admirable  height  of  learn- 
ing, and  depth  of  judgment,  dwelled  within  the  lowly  mind  of  this 
true  humble  man ;  great  in  all  wise  men's  eyes,  except  his  own ! 
With  what  gravity  and  majesty  of  speech  his  tongue  and  pen  uttered 
heavenly  mysteries  ;  whose  eyes,  in  the  humility  of  his  heart,  were 
always  cast  down  to  the  ground !  How  all  things  that  proceeded 
from  him  were  breathed  as  from  the  spirit  of  love,  as  if  he,  like  the 
bird  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  dove,  had  wanted  gall ;  let  those  that 
knew  him  not  in  his  person,  judge  by  these  living  images  of  his  soul, 
his  Writings." 


*  ["  There  !s  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  younger  part  of  his  audience  were 
extremely  attached  to  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Travers.  Hence  they  contracted  an 
utter  aversion  to  the  English  Hierarchy,  and  those  of  them  who  afterwards  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  discovered  great  partiality  to  the  Puritans." — ZoucH,  p.  262.] 

f  [*'  For  several  years  before  his  death,  he  took  extraordinary  pains,  together  with  a 
most  judicious  and  compleat  divine,  named  R.  Hooker,  about  compiling  of  a  learned  and 
profitable  work,  which  he  published,  (I  mean  some  of  the  books  of  Eccl.  Polity),  yet 
would  he  not  be  moved  to  put  his  name  to,  though  he  had  a  special  hand  in  it,  and  there- 
fore it  fell  out  that '  tulit  alter  honores.'  Our  author  Spencer  also  did  about  four  years 
after  Hooker's  death  publish  the  five  Books  of  Eccles.  Polity  together  in  one  volume,  with 
an  Epistle  before  them,  subscribed  by  I.S.  He  died  Apl.  3,  1614."->~Wood's  Athena 
Oxon,    Bliss's  Ed.  Vol.  II.  col.  146.] 

X  ["  To  the  Reader,"  Ed.  of  Hooker,  1604.] 
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The  foundation  of  these  Books  was  laid  in  the  Temple ;  but  he 
found  it  no  fit  place  to  finish  what  he  had  there  desired ;  and  he 
therefore  solicited  the  Archbishop  for  a  remove  from  that  place:  to 
whom  he  spake  to  this  purpose  ;  "  My  Lord,  when  I  lost  the  freedom 
of  my  cell,  which  was  my  College  ;  yet,  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in 
my  quiet  country  parsonage  :  but  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and  oppo- 
sitions of  this  place  ;  and  indeed  God  and  nature  did  not  intend  me 
for  contentions,  but  for  study  and  quietness.     My  Lord,  my  parti- 
cular contests  with   Mr.  Travers  here,  have  proved   the  more  un- 
pleasant to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  and  that 
belief  hath  occasioned  me  to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning 
his  opinions  ;  and,  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  Scripture,  and 
other  Laws,  both  human  and  divine,  Whether  the  conscience  of  him, 
and  others  of  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with,  as  to 
alter  our  frame  of  Church-government ;  our  manner  of  God's  worship ; 
our  praising  and  praying  to  him ;  and  our  established  ceremonies ;  as 
often  as  his  and  others  tender  consciences  shall  require  us.     And,  in 
this  examination,  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a 
Treatise,  in  which  I  intend  a  justification  of  the  Laws  of  our  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity ;  in  which  design  God  and  his  holy  angels  shall  at  the 
last  great  day  bear  me  that  witness  which  my  conscience  now  does, 
that  my  meaning  is  not  to  provoke  any,  but  rather  to  satisfy  all  tender 
consciences ;    and  I  shall   never  be   able'  to   do   this,   but  where  I 
may  study,  and  pray  for  God's  blessing  upon  my  endeavours,  and 
keep   myself   in    peace   and   privacy,    and  behold  God's   blessing 
spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,   and  eat  my  own  bread  without 
oppositions ;  and  therefore,  if  your  Grace  can  judge  me  worthy  of 
such  a  favour,   let  me  beg  it,    that  I  may  perfect  what  I  have 
begun." 

About  this  time,  the  Parsonage  or  Rectory  of  Boscum,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Sarum,  and  six  miles  from  that  city,  became  void.  The 
Bishop  of  Sarum  is  patron  of  it:  but  in  the  vacancy  of  that  See 
(which  was  three  years  betwixt  the  translation  of  Bishop  Pierce  to 
the  See  of  York,  and  Bishop  Caldwell's  admission  into  it),  the  dis- 
posal of  that,  and  all  benefices  belonging  to  that  See,  during  this  said 
vacancy,  came  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
and  he  presented  Richard  Hooker  to  it  in  the  year  1591.  And 
Richard  Hooker  was  also  in  the  said  year  instituted,  July  17,  to 
a  Minor-Prebend  of  Salisbury,  the  corps  to  it  being  Nether-Havin, 
about  ten  miles  from  that  city ;  which  Prebend  was  of  no  great  value, 
but  intended  chiefly  to  make  him  capable  of  a  better  preferment  in 
that  Church.  In  this  Boscum  he  continued  till  he  had  finished  four 
of  his  eight  proposed  Books  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and 
these  were  entered  into  the  Register-book  in  Stationers'-hall,  the 
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9th  of  March,  1592,*  but  not  published  till  the  year  1594,  and  then 
were  with  the  before-mentioned  large  and  affectionate  Preface,  which 
he  directs  "  To  them  that  seek  (as  they  term  it)  the  reformation  of 
Laws  and  Orders  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Church  of  England;*'  of  which 
Books  I  shall  yet  say  nothing  more,  but  that  he  continued  his  la- 
borious diligence  to  finish  the  remaining  four  during  his  life  (of  all 
which  more  properly  hereafter) ;  but  at  Boscum  he  finished  and  pub- 
lished but  only  the  first  four,  being  then  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  Boscum  in  the  year  1595,  by  a  surrender  of  it  into 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  and  he  presented  Benjamin  Russel, 
who  was  instituted  into  it  the  23d  of  June  in  the  same  year.  The 
Parsonage  of  Bishop's-Borne  in  Kent,  three  miles  from  Canterbury,  is 
in  that  Archbishop's  gift;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1594,  Dr. 
WiUiam  Redman,  the  Rector  of  it,  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  by 
which  means  the  power  of  presenting  to  it  was  pro  ea  vice  in  the 
Queen ;  and  she  presented  Richard  Hooker,  whom  she  loved  well,  to 
this  good  Living  of  Borne,  the  7th  of  July,  1595,  in  which  Living 
he  continued  till  his  death,  without  any  addition  o£  dignity  or 
profit.f 

And  now  having  brought  our  Richard  Hooker  from  his  birth-place, 
to  this  where  he  found  a  grave,  I  shall  only  give  some  account  of  his 
Books,  and  of  his  behaviour  in  this  Parsonage  of  Borne,  and  then  give 
a  rest  both  to  myself  and  my  reader. 

His  first  four  Books  and  large  Epistle  have  been  declared  to  be 
printed  at  his  being  at  Boscum,  anno  1594.  Next,  I  am  to  tell,  that 
at  the  end  of  these  four  Books,  there  was,  when  he  first  printed 
them,  this  Advertisement  to  the  Reader :  ''I  have  for  some  causes 
thought  it,  at  this  time,  more  fit  to  let  go  these  first  four  Books  by 
themselves,  than  to  stay  both  them  and  the  rest  till  the  whole  might 
together  be  published.  Such  generalities  of  the  cause  in  question  as 
here  are  handled,  it  will  be  perhaps  not  amiss  to  consider  apart,  by 
way  of  introduction  unto  the  books  that  are  to  follow  concerning  par- 
culars;*'  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader  is  requested  to  mend  the  printer's 
errors,  as  noted  underneath.  And  I  am  next  to  declare,  that  his  Fifth 
Book  (which  is  larger  than  his  first  four)  was  first  also  printed  by  itself, 


*  [See  Wood's  Athena  Oxon,  Edit.  Bliss.  Vol.  I.  col  694.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Hooker's  Epistle  to  Lord  Burghley,  p.  1,  is  dated  four  days  subsequent  to  this  entry.] 

f  [**  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  which  the  Author  of  his  Life  hath  also  taken  up,  that  he  was 
but  meanly  preferred.  For  to  my  certain  knowledge,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  he  had  very  great  preferments,  of  which  he 
died  possessed."  —  H.  Warton's  Defence  of  Pluralities.  Edit.  2.  p.  192.  Note  by 
Dr.  Wordsworth.  Dr.  Spencer's  words,  however,  are  very  plain,  where,  in  the  Epistle 
mentioned  above,  (Notef,  p.  xcviii.)  he  writes  of  Hooker,  that  he  "  neither  enjoyed,  nor 
expected,  any  the  least  dignity  in  our  Church."  Gauden  says  (p.  35.)  **  Anno  1592, 
he  had  the  dignities  of  a  Prebendary  in  Salisbury,  and  the  Sub-deanery  bestowed  on  him. — 
And  was  made  also  (anno  1594)  Prebendary  of  Canterbury."] 
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anno  1597,  and  dedicated  to  his  patron  (for  till  then  he  chose  none*) 
the  Archhishop.    These  books  were  read  with  an  admiration  of  their  ex- 
cellency in  this,  and  their  just  fame  spread  itself  also  into  foreign  nations. 
And  I  have  been  told,  more  than  forty  years  past,  that  either  Cardinal 
Allen,  or  learned  Dr.  Stapleton  (both  Englishmen,  and  in  Italy  about  the 
time  when  Hooker's  four  books  were  first  printed),  meeting  with  this 
general  fame  of  them,  were  desirous  to  read  an  author,  that  both  the 
Reformed,  and  the  learned  of  their  own  Romish  Church,  did  so  much 
magnify ;  and  therefore  caused  them  to  be  sent  for  to  Rome :  and  after 
reading  them,  boasted  to  the  Pope  (which  then  was  Clement  the 
Eighth),   *'  That  though  he  had  lately  said  he  never  met  with  an 
English  book  whose  writer  deserved  the  name  of  author ;  yet  there 
now  appeared  a  wonder  to  them,  and  it  would  be  so  to  his  Holiness, 
if  it  were  in  Latin ;  for  a  poor  obscure  English  Priest  had  writ  four 
such  Books  of  Laws  and  Church-Polity,  and  in  a  style  that  expressed 
such  a  grave  and  so  humble  a  majesty,  with  such  clear  demonstration  of 
reason,  that  in  all  their  readings  they  had  not  met  with  any  that  ex- 
ceeded him ;"  and  this  begot  in  the  Pope  an  earnest  desire  that  Dr. 
Stapleton  should  bring  the  said  four  Books,  and,  looking  on  the 
English,  read  a  part  of  them  to  him  in  Latin,  which  Dr.  Stapleton  did, 
to  the  end  of  the  First  Book ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  Pope 
spake  to  this  purpose ;    **  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath 
not  searched  into  ;  nothing  too  hard  for  his  understanding  :  this  man, 
indeed,  deserves  the  name  of  an  author :  His  Books  will  get  rever- 
ence by  age,  for  there  are  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity,  that  if 
the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  last  till  the  last  fire  shall  consume 
all  learning." 

Nor  was  this  high,  the  only  testimony  and  commendations  given  to 
his  Books  ;  for  at  the  first  coming  of  King  James  into  this  kingdom, 
he  enquired  of  the  Archbishop  Whitgift  for  his  friend  Mr.  Hooker, 
that  writ  the  Books  of  Church  Polity ;  to  which  the  answer  was. 
That  he  died  a  year  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  the  sad 
news  of  his  death  with  very  much  sorrow :  to  which  the  King  re- 
plied, "  And  I  receive  it  with  no  less,  that  I  shaU  want  the  desired 
happiness  of  seeing  and  discoursing  with  that  man,  from  whose 
Books  I  have  received  such  satisfaction :  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  have 
received  more  satisfaction  in  reading  a  leaf,  or  paragraph,  in  Mr. 
Hooker,  though  it  were  but  about  the  fashion  of  Churches, -j-  or 
Church-music,  J  or  the  like,  but  especially  of  the  Sacraments,  §  than 
I  have  had  in  the  reading  particular  large  treatises  written  but  of  one 


•  [Lord  Burghley  seems  to  have  treated  Hooker  uncourteously,  as  we  do  not  find 
that  he  replied  to  Hooker's  Epistle,  soliciting  the  patronage  of  his  Lordship.  See  inf, 
p.  1.] 

[t  Eccles.  Pol.  Bk.  V.  Sect.  14.]  J  llbid.  Sect.  38.]  §  lldem,  Sect.  50.] 
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of  those  subjects  by  others,  though  very  learned  men  t  and,  I  observe, 
there  is  in  Mr.  Hooker  no  affected  language  ;  but  a  grave,  compre- 
hensive, clear  manifestation  of  reason  ;  and  that  backed  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scripture,  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen,  and  with  all 
Law  both  sacred  and  civil.  And,  though  many  others  write  well,  yet 
in  the  next  age  they  will  be  forgotten  :  but  doubtless  there  is  in  every 
page  of  Mr.  Hooker's  Book,  the  picture  of  a  divine  soul ;  such  pic- 
tures of  truth  and  reason,  and  drawn  in  so  sacred  colours,  that  they 
shall  never  fade,  but  give  an  immortal  memory  to  the  Author."  And 
it  is  so  truly  true,  that  the  King  thought  what  he  spake  ;  that,  as  the 
most  learned  of  the  nation  have,  and  still  do  mention  Mr.  Hooker 
with  reverence ;  so  he  also  did  never  mention  him  but  with  the 
epithet  of  Learned,  or  Judicious,  or  Reverend,  or  Venerable  Mr. 
Hooker.*  Nor  did  his  son,  our  late  King  Charles  the  First,  ever 
mention  him  but  with  the  same  reverence,  enjoining  his  son,  now  our 
gracious  King,  to  be  studious  in  Mr.  Hooker's  Books.  And  our 
learned  Antiquary  Mr.  Camden, -f  mentioning  the  death,  the  modesty, 
and  other  virtues  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  magnifying  his  Books,  wished, 
"  that  for  the  honour  of  this,  and  benefit  of  other  nations,  they  were 
turned  into  the  universal  language."  Which  work,  though  under- 
taken by  many,  yet  they  have  been  weary  and  forsaken  it ;  but  the 
reader  may  now  expect  it,  having  been  long  since  begun,  and  lately 
finished,^;  by  the  happy  pen  of  Dr.  Earle,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, of  whom  I  may  justly  say  (and  let  it  not  offend  him,  because  it 
is  such  a  truth  as  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  posterity,  or  those 
that  now  live  and  yet  know  him  not§),  that  since  Mr.  Hooker  died, 
none  hath  lived  whom  God  hath  blessed  with  more  innocent  wisdom, 
more  sanctified  learning,  or  a  more  pious,  peaceable,  primitive  temper : 
so  that  this  excellent  person  seems  to  be  only  like  himself,  and  our 
venerable  Richard  Hooker ;  and  only  fit  to  make  the  learned  of  all 
nations  happy  in  knowing  what  hath  been  too  long  confined  to  the  lan- 
guage of  our  little  island. 

There  might  be  many  more  and  just  occasions  taken  to  speak  of 
his  Books,  which  none  ever  did  or  can  commend  too  much  ;||  but  I 


•  ["  This  Work,  so  highly  applauded  by  a  Pope,  and  a  King  who  considered  himself 
much  wiser  and  more  learned  in  theology  than  all  the  popes,  contuns  the  most  profound 
and  the  ablest  defence  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  that  has  ever  appeared." — Rees's 
CyclopadiOf  mb  Hooker.] 

t  In  his  Annals  of  Eliz.  1599. 

X  [It  has  not  been  printed.— Zouch,  p.  269.]  §  [He  died  Nov.  17,  1665.] 

II  ["  Hooker  is  often  too  vague  in  the  use  of  general  terms,  too  inconsiderate  in  the 
admission  of  principles,  too  apt  to  acquiesce  in  the  Scholastic  pseudo-philosophy,  and 
indeed  in  all  received  tenets :  he  is  comprehensive,  rather  than  sagacious,  and  more  fitted 
to  dft  the  truth  from  the  stores  of  accumulated  learning,  than  to  seize  it  by  an  original 
impulse  of  his  own  mind :  somewhat  also  impeded,  like  many  other  great  men  of  that 
and  the  succeeding  century,  by  too  much  acquaintance  with  books,  and  too  much 
deference  for  their  authors.     It  may  be  justly  objected  to  some  passages,  that  they 
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decline  them,  and  hasten  to  an  account  of  his  Christian  behaviour 
and  death  at  Borne ;  in  which  place  he  continued  his  customary  rules 
of  mortification  and  self-denial;  was  much  in  fasting,  frequent  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  enjoying  those  blessed  returns,*  which  only 
men  of  strict  lives  feel  and  know ;  and  of  which  men  of  loose  and 
godless  lives  cannot  be  made  sensible ;  for  spiritual  things  **  are 
spiritually  discerned,  "f  At  his  entrance  into  this  place,  his  friend- 
ship was  much  sought  for  by  Dr.  Hadrian  Saravia,  then  or  about  that 
time  made  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Canterbury ;  a  German  by  birth, 
and  sometimes  a  Pastor  both  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  he  had 
studied  and  well  considered  the  controverted  points  concerning  Epi- 
scopacy and  Sacrilege,  and  in  England  had  a  just  occasion  to  declare 
his  judgment  concerning  both,  unto  his  brethren  Ministers  of  the 
Low  Coimtries,  which  was  excepted  against  by  Theodore  Beza  and 
others :  against  whose  exceptions  he  rejoined,  and  thereby  became 
the  happy  author  of  many  learned  tracts  writ  in  Latin,  especially  of 
three  ;t  one.  Of  the  Degrees  of  Ministers,  and.  Of  the  Bishops' 
Superiority  above  the  Presbytery ;  a  second,  against  Sacrilege ;  and  a 
third,  Of  Christian  Obedience  to  Princes;  the  last  being  occasioned 

elevate  Ecclesiastical  Authority,  even  in  matters  of  Belief,  with  an  exaggeration  not 
easily  reconciled  to  the  Protestant  right  of  Private  Judgment,  and  even  of  dangerous 
consequence  in  those  times ;  as  when  he  inclines  to  give  a  decisive  voice  in  Theological 
controverries  to  General  Councils ;  not  indeed  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  on  such  as  must  end  in  the  same  conclusion,  The  high  probability  that  the  aggregate 
Judgment  of  many  grave  and  learned  men  should  be  well  founded.*  Nor  would  it  be 
difficult  to  point  out  several  other  subjects,  such  as  Religious  Toleration,  as  to  which  he 
did  not  emancipate  himself  from  the  trammels  of  prejudice.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
imperfections  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  they  are  fax  more  than  compensated  by  its 
eloquence  and  its  reasoning ;  and,  above  all,  by  that  deep  pervading  sense  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  his  Creator,  as  the  groundwork  of  all  eternal  Law,  which  rendered  the 
First  Book  of  this  Work  a  rampart,  on  the  one  hand  against  the  Puritan  school,  who 
sbunned  the  light  of  nature  as  a  deceitful  meteor;  and,  on  the  other,  against  that 
immoral  Philosophy,  which,  displayed  in  the  dark  precepts  of  Machiavel,  or  lurking  in 
the  desultory  scepticism  of  Montaigne,  and  not  alwajrs  rejected  by  writers  of  more 
solemn  aspect,  threatened  to  destroy  the  sense  of  intrinsic  distinctions  in  the  quality  of 
actions,  and  to  convert  the  maxims  of  Statecraft  and  dissembling  policy  into  the  Rules  of 
life  and  manners." — Hallam's  Constitutional  Hist,  of  Eng,  1827.  4to.  Vol.  I.  chap.  iv. 
p.  234.] 

*  ['*  While  here  our  various  wants  we  mourn, 
United  groans  ascend  on  high. 
And  Prayer  bears  a  quick  return 
Of  blessings  in  variety." 

I.  Watts,  D.  D.  Hymn  CXXIII.  Book  II.] 
t  [1  Cor.  iL  14.] 

I  [De  diversis  Ministrorum  evangelii  gradibus,  sicut  a  Domino  fuerunt  instituti,  et 
traditi  ab  Apostolis,  ac  p6rpetuo  omnium  Ecclesiarum  usu  confirmati,  liber  unus :  Cui 
duo  alii  additi,  alter  de  Honore  qui  debetur  Ecclesiarum,  Pastoribus,  alter  de  Sacrilegiis 
et  Sacrilegorum  pcenis.  Authore  Hadriano  Saravia  Belga,  Lond.  1590.  4to.  pp.  170. 
Translated  in  1592.  4to.  pp.240.] 

•  [Tarn  to  this  passage  in  p.  iso,  of  this  Volame:  "  For  if  the  natural  strength  of  man's  wit/' 
&c.  to"  the  weight  of  such  men's  judgments."  "  Hooker's  mistake,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  was  to 
exaggerate  the  '  weight'  of  such  meii's  judgments ;  and  not  to  allow  enough  for  their  passions 
and  infirmities,  the  imperfection  of  their  knowledge ;  their  connivance  with  power,  their  attach- 
ment to  names  and  persons,  and  all  the  other  drawbacks  to  [a  referential]  Ecclesiastical 
Authority."] 
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by  Gretzerus  the  Jesuit.  And  it  is  observable,  that  when,  in  a  time 
of  Church-tumults,  Beza  gave  his  reasons  to  the  Chancellor  of  Scot* 
land,  for  the  abrogation  of  Episcopacy  in  that  nation,  partly  by 
Letters,  and  more  fully  in  a  treatise  Of  a  Threefold  Episcopacy 
(which  he  calls  Divine,  Human,  and  Satanical),  this  Dr.  Saravia 
had,  by  the  help  of  Bishop  Whitgift,  made  such  an  early  dis- 
covery of  their  intentions,  that  he  had  almost  as  soon  answered 
that  treatise  as  it  became  public:  and  he  therein  discovered  how 
Beza's  opinion  did  contradict  that  of  Calvin  and  his  adherents; 
leaving  them  to  interfere  with  themselves  in  point  of  Episcopacy.* 
But  of  these  tracts  it  will  not  concern  me  to  say  more,  than  that 
they  were  most  of  them  dedicated  to  his  and  the  Church  of  England's 
watchful  Patron,  John  Whitgift,  the  Archbishop ;  and  printed  about 
the  time  in  which  Mr.  Hooker  also  appeared  first  to  the  world,  in  the 
publication  of  his  first  four  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  This 
friendship  being  sought  for  by  this  learned  Doctor,  you  may  believe 
was  not  denied  by  Mr.  Hooker,  who  was  by  fortune  so  like  him  as 
to  be  engaged  against  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  others  of 
their  judgment,  in  a  controversy  too  like  Dr.  Saravia's ;  so  that  in 
this  year  of  1595,  and  in  this  place  of  Borne,  these  two  excellent 
persons  began  a  holy  friendship,  increasing  daily  to  so  high  and 
mutual  affections,  that  their  two  wills  seemed  to  be  but  one  and  the 
same  ;  and  their  designs  both  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  peace  of  the 
Church ;  still  assisting  and  improving  each  other's  virtues,  and  the 
desired  comforts  of  a  peaceable  piety :  which  I  have  willingly  men- 
tioned, because  it  gives  a  foundation  to  some  things  that  follow. 

This  Parsonage  of  Borne  is  from  Canterbury  three  miles,  and  near 
to  the  common  road  that  leads  from  that  city  to  Dover ;  in  which 
Parsonage  Mr.  Hooker  had  not  been  twelve  months,  but  his  Books, 
and  the  innocency  and  sanctity  of  his  life,  became  so  remarkable,  that 
many  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  others  (Scholars  especially)  went 
purposely  to  see  the  man,  whose  life  and  learning  were  so  much 
admired ;  and  alas !  as  our  Saviour  said  of  St.  John  Baptist,  "  What 
went  they  out  to  see !  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?"-)•  No, 
indeed;  but  an  obscure  harmless  man;  a  man  in  poor  clothes,  his 
loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or  canonical  coat ;  of  a  mean 
stature,  and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul : 
his  body  worn  out,  not  with  age,  but  study  and  holy  mortifications ; 

*  ["  The  Commissioners  caused  Beza*8  Confession,  translated  into  English,  to  he  burnt 
in  Stationers*  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of  January  last  [1574].  The  pretence  was, 
that  it  was  ill  translated :  but  1  suppose  rather  because  it  over  plainly  dissolveth  the 
Popish  Hierarchy,  which  they  yet  maintain." — T.  Wilcocks  to  A.  Gilby,  in  Brook's 
Lives  of  the  Puritanst  Vol.  II.  p.  193.  "  Berzie's  briefe  and  pithie  Summe  of  the 
Christian  Fayth,  made  in  forme  of  a  Confession  of  al  such  superstitious  errours  as  are 
oontrarie  thereunto.     1563."     16mo.] 

t  fLuke  vu.  25.] 
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his  face  full  of  heat-pimples,  begot  by  his  inactivity  and  sedentary 
life.  And  to  this  true  character  of  his  person,*  let  me  add  this  of 
his  disposition  and  behaviour :  God  and  nature  blessed  him  with  so 
blessed  a  bashfulness,  that  as  in  his  younger  days  his  pupils  might 
easily  look  him  out  of  countenance ;  so  neither  then,  nor  in  his  age, 
did  he  ever  willingly  look  any  man  in  the  face ;  and  was  of  so  mild 
and  humble  a  nature,  that  his  poor  Parish-clerk  and  he  did  never 
talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or  both  off,  at  the  same  time :  and 
to  this  may  be  added,  that  though  he  was  not  purblind,  yet  he  was 
short  or  weak-sighted ;  and  where  he  fixed  his  eyes  at  the  beginning 
of  his  sermon,  there  they  continued  till  it  was  ended  .-f  and  the  reader 
has  the  liberty  to  believe,  that  his  modesty  and  dim  sight  were  some 
of  the  reasons  why  he  trusted  Mrs.  Churchman  to  choose  his  wife,  j; 

This  Parish-clerk  lived  till  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  late 
Long  Parliament :  betwixt  which  time  and  Mr.  Hooker's  death,  there 
had  come  many  to  see  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  the  monument 
dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Sir  William  Cowper  (who  still  lives) ; 
and  the  poor  Clerk  had  many  rewards  for  shewing  Mr.  Hooker's 

•  [No  Portrait  of  Hooker  coeval  with  himself  is  known  to  exist  That  heretofore 
prefixed  to  his  Works  is  copied  hy  Faithorne  or  others  from  the  formal  bust  in  Borne 
Church :  that  prefixed  to  the  present  Edition,  is  by  Hollar  ;  and,  between  traditionary 
and  authentic  description,  bears  every  appearance  of  being  minutely  characteristic.] 

f  [*'  With  what  gravity  and  majesty  of  speech  his  tongue  and  pen  uttered  heavenly 
mysteries;  whose  eyes,  in  the  humility  of  his  heart,  were  always  cast  down  to  the 
ground." — Spencer's  Advertisement,  prefixed  to  the  Edition  of  1604.  **  His 

body  was  not  grand ;  but  moderate :  ...  the  habit  also  of  his  body  was  neither  gross  nor 
meagre;  sparing  indeed,  but  not  withered;  he  was  neither  large  nor  little.  ...  His 
outward  aspect  and  carriage  was  rather  comely  than  courtly ;  his  looks  always  grave  and 
reserved,'  not  as  sullenly  discontented  but . . .  modestly  dejected.  His  soul  seemed  more 
retired  and  looking  inward,  than  expatiating  at  his  eyes,  or  taking  the  outward  prospect 
of  his  senses.  His  whole  garb  and  presence  was  rather  plain  than  polished,  and  not  very 
promidng  beyond  a  studious  simplicity,  and  such  a  severe  but  speculative  gravity,  as 
becomes  a  great  Scholar  and  solemn  Divine." — G  auden's  Life  of  Hooheff  p.  8.  **  His 
words  were  always  sober,  steady,  apt,  well-chosen,  and  well-ordered,  not  more 
in  number  than  weight,  if  in  a  serious  discourse ;  nor  beyond  civility  and  sanctity,  if 
lemiss  or  jocose,  which  he  rather  not  hated  than  much  loved.  So  far  fi'om  being 
prodigal  of  speech,  that  he  was  rather  parsimonious,  and  scarce  liberal,  unless  he  were 
well  acquainted. ...  He  was  like  an  hive  full  of  honey,  of  a  plain  outside  and  a  narrow 
access  or  orifice,  but  heavy,  as  having  in  him  aQ  manner  of  good  literature  . . .  very  sweet 
and  very  fluent  when  he  list  to  give  it  vent  . . .  More  disposed  to  recluse  or  eremetical 
life,  than  to  the  air  or  sun ;  and  fitter  for  chamber  practice  at  his  study  and  pen,  than  for 
the  Bar  or  Pulpit."  . . . — Ibid.  p.  9.  *'  He  was  so  far  from  any  life  in  his  looks,  ges- 
tures, or  pronunciation,  that  he  preached  like  a  living  but  scarce  moving  statue.  His  eyes 
sted&stly  fixed  on  the  same  place  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  Sermons ;  his 
body  unmoved,  his  tone  much  to  an  unison,  and  very  uncmphatic."  —  Ibid*  p.  30. 
**  Having  neither  pronunciation  nor  gesture  to  grace  his  matter." — Fuller.  Worthies  6f 
England,  1662.  fo.  p.  264.  **  His  voice  was  low,  stature  little,  gesture  none  at 

all,  standing  stone  still  in  the  pulpit,  as  if  the  posture  of  his  body  were  the  emblem  of 
his  mind,  nnmovable  in  his  opinions.  Where  his  eye  was  left  fixed  at  the  beginning, 
it  was  found  fixed  at  the  end  of  his  Sermon :  in  a  word,  the  doctrine  he  delivered  had 
nothing  but  itself  to  garnish  W-^Ibid,  Church  Hist.  1665.  Book  IX.  p.  216.  "  Of 

a  solid  judgment,  and  great  reading.  Yea,  such  the  depth  of  his  learning,  that  his  pen 
was  a  better  bucket  than  his  tongue  to  draw  it  out." — Idem,  p.  214.] 

I  [Such  is  Walton's  twattle.] 

VOL.  I.  h 
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grave-place,  and  his  said  monument,  and  did  alwaya  hear  Mr.' 
Hooker  mentioned  with  commendations  and  reverence ;  to  all  which 
he  added  his  own  knowledge  and  observations  of  his  humility  and 
holiness:  and  in  all  which  discourses,  the  poor  man  was  still  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Hooker's  virtues  and  learning :  but 
it  so  fell  out,  that  about  the  said  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  Long. 
Parliament,*  the  then  present  Parson  of  Borne  was  sequestered  (you 
may  guess  why),  and  a  Genevian  Minister  put  into  his  good  Living. 
This,  and  other  like  sequestrations,  made  the  Clerk  express  himself 
in  a  wonder,  and  say,  "  They  had  sequestered  so  many  good  men, 
that  he  doubted  if  his  good  master  Mr.  Hooker  had  lived  till  now$ 
they  would  have  sequestered  him  too." 

It  was  not  long  before  this  intruding  Minister  had  made  a  party  in 
and  about  the  said  parish,  that  were  desirous  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
as  in  Geneva;  to  which  end,  the  day  was  appointed  for  a  selctet 
company,  and  forms  and  stools  set  about  the  altar  or  communion- 
table for  them  to  sit  and  eat  and  drink ;  but  when  they  went  about 
this  work,  there  was  a  want  of  some  joint-stools,  which  the  Minister; 
sent  the  Clerk  to  fetch,  and  then  to  fetch  cushions  (but  not  to  kneel 
upon.)  When  the  Clerk  saw  them  begin  to  sit  down,  he  began  to 
wonder ;  but  the  Minister  bade  him  "  cease  wondering,  and  lock  the 
church-door:"  to  whom  he  replied,  "  Pray  take  you  the  keys,  an4. 
lock  me  out :  I  will  never  come  more  into  this  church ;  for  all  men 
will  say  my  Master  Hooker  was  a  good  man,  and  a  good  Scholar ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  not  used  to  be  thus  in  his  days :"  and  the 
report  says,  the  old  man  went  presently  home  and  died ;  I  do  not 
say  died  immediately,  but  within  a  few  days  after. -j- 

But  let  us  leave  this  grateful  Clerk  in  his  quiet  grave,  and  return 
to  Mr.  Hooker  himself,  continuing  our  observations  of  his  Christian 
behaviour  in  this  place,  where  he  gave  a  holy  valediction  to  all  the 
pleasures  and  allurements  of  earth ;  possessing  his  soul  in  a  virtuous 
quietness,  which  he  maintained  by  constant  study,  prayers,  and  medi- 
tations. His  use  was  to  preach  once  every  Sunday,  and  he  or  his 
Curate  to  catechise  after  the  second  lesson  in  the  evening  prayer: 
his  sermons  were  neither  long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with  a  grave 
zeal,  and  an  humble  voice  ;  his  eyes  always  fixed  on  one  place,  to 
prevent  his  imagination  from  wandering ;  insomuch  that  he  seenaed  to 
study  as  he  spake.  The  design  of  his  sermons  (as  indeed  of  all  his 
discourses)  was  to  shew  reasons  for  what  he  spake ;  and  with  these 
reasons,  such  a  kind  of  rhetoric  as  did  rather  convince  and  persuade, 

[*  "  A  set  of  the  greatest  geniuses  for  Government'  the  world  ever  saw  embarked 
together  in  one  common  cause." — Bp.  Warburton's  Edit,  of  Pope^s  Essay  o»  Jtfon, 
1743,  4to.  p.  103,  note.] 

t  I''  Sampson  Horton  was  buried  the  9th  May,  1648.'*  Parish  Register  of  Bishop's- 
Bonie. — ZoucH,  p.  274.] 
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than  frighten  men  into  piety:  studying  not  so  much  for  matter,  (which: 
he  never  wanted),  as  for  apt  illustrations  to  inform'  and  teach  his  un- 
learned hearers  hy  familiar  examples,  and  theii  make  them  better  by 
convincing  applications  ;  never  labouring  by  hard  words,  and  then  by 
needless  distinctions  and  subdistinctions  to  amus6  his  hearers,  and 
get  glory  to  himself;  but  glory  only  to  God.  Which  intention,  he 
would  oflen  say,  "  was  as  discernible  in  a  preacher,  as  a  natural  from* 
an  artificial  beauty." 

He  never  failed  the  Sunday  before  every  Ember-week  to  give 
notice  of  it  to  his  parishioners;  persuading  them  both  to  fast,  and 
then  to  double  their  devotions  for  a  learned  and  pious  Clergy,  but 
especially  for  the  last;  saying,  often,  ^*  That  the  life  of  a  pious 
clergyman  was  visible  rhetoric,  and  so  convincing,  that  the  most 
godless  men  (though  they  would  not  deny  themselves  the  enjoyment 
of  their  present  lusts)  did  yet  secretly  wish  themselves  like  those  of 
the  strictest  lives.''  And  to  what  he  persuaded  others,  he  added 
his  own  example  of  fasting  and  prayer;  and  did  usually  every  Ember- 
week  take  from  the  Parish-clerk  the  key  of  the  church-door^  into 
which  place  he  retired  every  day,  and  locked  himself  up  for  many 
hours  ;  and  did  the  like  most  Fridays,  and  other  days  of  fasting. 

He  would  by  no  means  omit  the  customary  time  of  Procession ; 
persuading  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the  preservation 
of  love,  and  their  parish-rights  and  liberties,  to  accompany  him  in 
his  perambulation ;  and  most  did  so :  in  which  perambulation,  he 
would  usually  express  more  pleasant  discourse  than  at  other  times^ 
and  would  then  always  drop  some  loving  and  facetious  observations 
to  be  remembered  against  the  next  year,  especially  by  the  boys  and 
young  people ;  still  inclining  them,  and  all  his  present  parishioners, 
to  meekness  and  mutual  kindnesses  and  love  ;  because  "  love  thinks 
not  evil,*'*  but  "  covers  a  multitude  of  infirmities."f 

He  was  diligent  to  enquire  who  of  his  parish  were  sick,  or  any 
way  distressed,  and  would  often  visit  them  unsent  for ;  supposing 
that  the  fittest  time,  to  discover  to  them  those  errors  to  which  health 
and  prosperity  had  blinded  them.  And,  having  by  pious  reasons  and 
prayers  moulded  them  into  holy  resolutions  for  the  time  to  come, 
he  would  incline  them  to  confession,  and  bewailing  their  sins,  with 
purpose  to  forsake  them,  and  then  to  receive  the  Communion; 
both  as  a  strengthening  of  those  holy  resolutions,  and  as  a  seal  be- 
twixt God  and  them  of  his  mercies  to  their  souls,  in  case  that  present 
sickness  did  put  a  period  to  their  lives. 

And  as  he  was  thus  watchful  and  charitable  to  the  sick,  so  he 
was  as  diligent  to  prevent  Law-suits;   still  urging  his  parishioners 


•  [1  Cor.  xiii.  5.]  f  [I  Pet.  iv.  8.] 
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and  neighbours  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities,  and  live  in  love, 
because  (as  St.  John  says)  "  He  that  lives  in  love,  lives  in  God,  for 
God  is  love."*  And  to  maintain  this  holy  fire  of  love  constantly 
burning  on  the  altar  of  a  pure  heart,  his  advice  was,  "  To  watch  and 
pray,  and  always  keep  themselves  fit  to  receive  the  Communion,  and 
then  to  receive  it  often :  for  it  was  both  a  confirming  and  a  strength- 
ening of  their  graces,"  This  was  his  advice :  and  at  his  entrance  or 
departure  out  of  any  house,  he  would  usually  speak  to  the  whole 
&mily,  and  bless  them  by  name;  insomuch,  that  as  he  seemed  in 
hfe.. youth  to  be  taught  of  God,  so  he  seemed  in  this  place  to 
teadh  his  precepts,  as  Enoch  did,f  by  walking  with  him  in  all  holi- 
ness and  humility;  making  each  day  a  step  towards  a  blessed 
eternity.  And  though  in  this  weak  and  declining  age  of  the  world, 
such  examples  are  become  barren,  and  almost  incredible ;  yet  let  his 
memory  be  blessed  with  this  true  recordation,  because  he  that 
praises  Richard  Hooker,  praises  God,  who  hath  given  such  gifts  to 
men ;;{;  and  let  this  humble  and  affectionate  relation  of  him  become 
such  a  pattern,  as  may  invite  posterity  to  imitate  these  his  virtues. 

This  was  his  constant  behaviour  both  at  Borne,  and  in  all  places  in 
which  he  lived ;  thus  did  he  "  walk  with  God,"  and  tread  the  foot- 
steps of  primitive  piety ;  and  yet,  as  that  great  example  of  meekness 
and  purity,  even  our  blessed  Jesus,  was  not  free  from  false  accu- 
sations, no  more  was  this  disciple  of  his,  this  most  humble,  most 
innocent,  holy  man.  His  was  a  slander  parallel  to  that  of  chaste 
Susannah's  by  the  wicked  Elders  ;§  or  that  against  St.  Athanasius, 
as  it  is  recorded  in  his  Life||  (for  that  holy  man  had  heretical 
enemies),  a  slander  which  this  age  calls  Trepanning.  The  particulars 
need  not  a  repetition ;  and  that  it  was  false,  needs  no  other  testimony 
than  the  public  pxmishment  of  his  accusers,  and  their  open  confession 
of  his  innocency.  It  was  said,  that  the  accusation  was  contrived  by 
a  dissenting  brother,  one  that  endured  not  Church-ceremonies,  hating 
him  for  his  Book's  sake,  which  he  was  not  able  to  answer;  and  his 
name  hath  been  told  me,  but  I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  the 
relation,  as  to  make  my  pen  fix  a  scandal  upon  him  to  posterity ;  I 
shall  rather  leave  it  doubtful  till  the  great  day  of  revelation.^  But 
this  is  certain,  that  he  lay  under  the  great  charge,  and  the  anxiety  of 
this  accusation,  and  kept  it  secret  to  himself  for  many  months :  and, 
being  a  helpless  man,  had  lain  longer  under  this  heavy  burden,  but 
that  the  Protector  of  the  innocent  gave  such  an  accidental  occasion 
as  forced  him  to  make  it  known  to  his  two  dearest  friends,  Edwin 
Sandys  and  George  Cranmer,  who  were  so  sensible  of  their  tutor's 


•  [1  John.  iv.  16.]  f  [Gen.  v.  22.]  J  [Eph.  iv.  8.] 
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sufferings,  that  they  gave  themselves  no  rest,  till  by  their  disqui- 
sitions and  diligence  they  had  found  out  the  fraud,  and  brought  him 
the  welcome  news,  that  his  accusers  did  confess  they  had  wronged 
him,  and  begged  his  pardon :  to  which  the  good  man's  reply  was  to 
this  purpose,  " The  Lord  forgive  them;"  and,  "  The  Lord  bless  you 
for  this  comfortable  news.  Now  I  have  a  just  occasion  to  say,  with 
Solomon,  '  Friends  are  born  for  the  days  of  adversity,'*  and  such 
you  have  proved  to  me :  and  to  my  God  I  say,  as  did  the  mother  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  '  Thus  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me,  in  the  day 
wherein  he  looked  upon  me,  to  take  away  my  reproach  among 
men.'-J-  And,  O  my  God,  neither  my  life,  nor  my  reputation,  are 
safe  in  mine  own  keeping,  but  in  thine,  who  didst  take  care  of  me, 
when  I  yet  hanged  on  my  mother's  breast.  Blessed  are  they  that 
put  their  trust  in  thee,  O  Lord ;  for  when  false  witnesses  were  risen 
up  against  me ;  when  shame  was  ready  to  cover  my  face ;  when  my 
nights  were  restless ;  when  my  soul  thirsted  for  a  deliverance,  as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  rivers  of  waters ;  then  thou.  Lord,  didst  hear 
my  complaints,  pity  my  condition,  and  art  now  become  my  Deliverer ; 
and  as  long  as  I  live  I  will  hold  up  my  hands  in  this  manner,  and 
magnify  thy  mercies,  who  didst  not  give  me  over  as  a  prey  to  mine 
enemies.  O  blessed  are  they  that  put  their  trust  in  diee :  and  no 
prosperity  shall  make  me  forget  those  days  of  sorrow,  or  to  perform 
those  vows  that  I  have  made  to  thee  in  the  days  of  my  affliction ; 
for  with  such  sacrifices  thou,  O  God,  art  well  pleased ;  and  I  will  pay 
them." 

Thus  did  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  this  good  man's  heart  break 
forth.  And  it  is  observable,  that  as  the  invitation  to  this  slander  was 
his  meek  behaviour  and  dove-like  simplicity,  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable; so  his  Christian  charity  ought  to  be  imitated.  For, 
thpugh  the  spirit  of  revenge  is  so  pleasing  to  mankind,  that  it  is 
never  conquered  but  by  a  supernatural  grace  ;  revenge  being  indeed 
so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  that  to  prevent  the  excess  of  it 
(for  men  would  not  know  moderation)  Almighty  God  allows  not  any 
degree  of  it  to  any  man,  but  says,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  :"J  and  though 
this  be  said  positively  by  God  himself,  yet  this  revenge  is  so  pleasing, 
that  man  is  hardly  persuaded  to  submit  the  manage  of  it  to  the  time, 
and  justice,  and  wisdom  of  his  Creator,  but  would  hasten  to  be  his 
own  executioner  of  it.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  if  any  man  ever,  did 
wholly  decline,  and  leave  this  pleasing  passion  to  the  time  and 
measure  of  God  alone,  it  was  this  Richard  Hooker  of  whom  I  write ; 
for  when  his  slanderers  were  to  suffer,  he  laboured  to  procure  their 
pardon ;  and  when  that  was  denied  him,  his  reply  was,  that  "  how- 
ever he  would  fast  and  pray,  that  God  would  give  them  repentance, 

*^ . 
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and  patience  to  undergo  their  punishment."  And  his  prayerd  were 
so  far  returned  into  his  own  bosom,  that  the  first  was  granted,  if  we 
may  believe  a  penitent  behaviour  and  an  open  confession.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  after  this  time,  he  would  often  say  to  Dr.  Saravia, 
'*  Oh  with  what  quietness  did  I  enjoy  my  soul,  after  I  was  free  from 
the  fears  of  my  slander !  And  how  much  more  after  a  conflict  and 
victory  over  my  desires  of  revenge  I"* 


*  [Walton  tells  us,  p.  cviii.  that  ''  It  was  said,  that  the  accusation  was  contrived  by  a 
distenting  brother;"  and  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  a  "name"  had  been  told  him, 
but  that  he  did  not  place  perfect  ''confidence  in  the  relation!"  What,  we  ask,  is  done 
with  the  documentary  evidence  of  this  affair  ?  Walton  admits  that  the  "  chai]g;e"  had 
been  made,  and  details  particulars  purporting  to  belong  to  it:  where,  however,  is  Dr. 
Saravia's,  or  any  official  authority  for  what  Walton  relates ;  and  whence  arises  the  di£ference 
between  his  version  of  the  affkir  and  Bishop  Gauden's?  Though  the  subject  is  an 
unhappy  one,  it  is  highly  expedient,  that  Gauden's  account  of  it  should  be  introduced  at 
length,  to  expose  the  discrepancies  between  him  and  Walton ;  and  to  enable  the  in- 
quisitive and  impartial  reader  to  judge  not  only  of  the  various  particulars,  but  of  the 
calumny  put  on  the  whole  of  the  Puritans,  in  order  to  fix  a  slur  on  them !  Both 
Gauden  and  Walton  seem  to  make  Hooker's  conduct  worse  than  weak,  though  certainly 
not  criminal.  They  do  not  tell  us  when  the  affair  occurred :  which  is  essential  to  its 
being  properly  investigated.  In  seeking  for  this  point  in  Gauden,  we  find  him  speaking 
of  '*  the  fields  near  London,"  of  **  his  lodging,"  and  ''  Ids  chamber*'  (which  word 
Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  1701,  fo.  p.  396,  also  uses,  and  particularises  "  the 
curtains") ;  and  lastly,  he  associates  with  **  flesh-flies,"  the  "  Temple."  Walton  speaks 
out,  that  ''the  accusation"  was  contrived  "  for  his  Book's  sake;"  which  places  the  a£Bur 
in  or  after  1594,  and  Gauden's  account  seems  to  favour  this.  Now  Hooker  married  in 
1584 ;  where  then,  were  Mrs.  Hooker  and  the  family  ?  And,  keei»ng  that  in  view,  where 
is  the  consistency,  and  even  the  probability  of  any  truth  in  the  narration?  But  fiurther; 
Gauden  introduces  but  one  principal  disenchanter  into  the  drama,  while  Walton  (aa  does 
Prince)  finds  two,  Sandys  and  Cranmer  I  Walton  declines  giving  particulars,  but  Gauden 
affects  to  give  them ;  yet  Walton  gives  what  purports  to  be  Hooker's  aspirations  of 
humility,  and  of  gratitude  for  hb  deliverance.  Whence  did  the  minute  or  record  of 
them  proceed ;  and,  if  it  be  genuine,  on  what  authority  did  Walton  give  the  passage 
(see  above,  p.  cix.  line  14)  thus,  in  his  first  edition, — "  when  shame  was  ready  to  cover 
my  face ;  wken  I  was  bowed  down  with  a  horrible  dread,  and  went  mourning  all  the  day 
long;  when  my  nights  were  restless,  and  my  sleeps  broken  with  a  fear  worse  than  d^aihi 
when  my  soul" — or,  on  what  authority  did  he  alter  it  subsequently  ?  Was  thb  decora- 
tive part  of  the  "  tragedy"  got  up  under  the  "  roof"  of  Bishop  Morley's  palace  (see  sup, 
p.  xHx.)  ?  If  Hooker's  partisans  had  not  over  acted  their  parts  the  affair  wouUL  have 
gone  into  oblivion.  But  it  is  time  to  introduce  Gauden  on  the  stage,  in  prtk- 
prOs  verbis,  "  Some  well  advised  men,  of  former  years,  have  told  me,  that  it  was 
thought,  by  some,  to  have  been  a  plot  and  practice  laid  by  some  of  Mr.  Hooker's  and  the 
Church  of  England's  more  cowardly  enemies ;  who  were  wont  to  bark  against  all  in  their 
scurrilous  pamphlets,  thus,  by  blasting  Mr.  Hooker's  reputation,  to  discredit  the  glory  of 
his  excellent  Writings  with  which  the  wiser  and  better  world  was  then  so  greatly  and 
justly  taken.  Hence  (they  say)  a  design  was  laid  (as  of  old  against  the  great  Athanasius) 
that  he  should  be  assaulted  by  an  impudent  woman,  as  he  was  diverting  in  the  fields 
near  London :  her  presence  and  speech  was  presently  seconded  by  a  man,  as  base  as 
herself,  who  came  in  as  Mr.  Hooker  was  talking  with  the  woman,  and  challenged  her 
for  his  wife :  together  they  threaten  the  good  man,  to  accuse  him  of  whatever  shameless 
villany  could  invent ;  to  scare  his  pious  and  thus  surprised  simplicity,  that  so  he  might 
be  wrought  upon  to  redeem  his  reputation  and  honour  by  such  monies  as  they  now 
demanded  of  him.  He,  good  man,  amazed  at  this  unwonted  and  most  unwelcome 
encounter,  and  finding  that  it  amounted  no  higher  than  his  purse,  with  much  blush- 
ing for  their  shameless  demands  and  demeanour,  and  with  a  most  innocent  simplicity, 
gives  them  what  money  he  had  about  him,  that  he  might  be  rid  of  them  at  any  rate. 
They,  unsatisfied  with  that  small  pittance  he  gave  them,  insolently  demanded  more : 
they  renew  and  encrease  their  threatenings ;  he,  willing  by  any  means  to  get  free  of 
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^  About  the  year  1600,  and  of  his  age  forty-six,  he  fell  into  a  long 
and  sharp  sickness,  occasioned  by  a  cold  taken  in  his  passage  by  water 

these  hdrnets,  promised  them  the  sum  they  demanded;  appoints  them  to  come  to  his 
litdging,  and  there  made  good  his  word ;  hoping  at  once  to  silence  them,  and  to  be  quit  of 
their  forther  importunity.  These  wretches,  finding  the  fecih'ty  and  fear  of  this  holy  man 
to  render  him  so  malleable  rather  than  he  would  fiill  under  such  vile  and  desperate  calum- 
nies, frequent  his  lodging  once  in  ten  days  continually ;  draining,  as  leeches,  what  money 
he  had,  and  more  than  he  could  well  spare ;  yet  he  gently  parted  with  it  that  he  might 
eoneeal  and  conquer,  if  possible,  their  viUany.  After  these  evil  spirits  had  for  some 
months  haunted  him,  by  chance,  or  rather  by  good  Providence,  there  comes  to  his 
diamber  while  one  or  6o/A[!]  of  these  imps  was  there,  a  noble  friend  of  Mr.  Hooker's, 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  (one  of  the  sons  of  that  fiimous  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  so 
happy  in  the  learning,  and  good  fortunes,  of  all  his  sons) :  this  knight,  seeing  so  in- 
ampicioos  attendants  with  the  good  roan,  like  Satan  standing  at  the  right-hand  of  Joshua 
the  High  Priest,  demanded  of  him,  when  they  were  gone,  what  unsuitable  society  these[!] 
were  whom  he  met  in  his  ehambert  who  looked  so  impudently  and  ugly,  one  as  a  bawd, 
the  other  as  a  pander.  Mr.  Hooker,  very  mildly,  replied  with  some  sadness  and  dejection 
beyond  his  ordinary  serenity,  That  they  were  poor  people  who  came  to  him  for  some 
ttAet  The  committing  looks  of  the  varlets,  and  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hooker's  answer, 
occasioned  the  more  inquisitive  curiosity  in  his  noble  friend ;  who  was  jealous  of  some 
dieat  or  imposturage  put  upon  the  innocent  simplicity  of  Mr.  Hooker,  who  had  more  of 
die  4em  than  serpent;  replying,  therefore,  with  some  qtdckness  upon  him,  he  desired  a 
more  exact  account  of  that  riddle  which  seemed  to  be,  in  his  relieving  persons  who  had 
so  little  to  invite  charity  in  their  very  mien  and  presence.  At  last,  after  some  faint 
reserves^  Mr.  Hooker  was  won  freely  to  tell  him  the  concealed,  but  costly  tragedy  of  his 
fini  encounter;  what  captivity,  as  to  his  fame  and  fears,  he  had  been  in;  what  use  or 
abase  rather,  these  miscreants  and  monsters  had  made  of  his  civil  and  enforced  charity, 
which  had  impoverished  his  goodness  to  enrich  their  wickedness.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
with  faifinite  indignation  and  disdain,  hearing  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity,  resolves 
speedily  to  disenchant  the  good  man  of  such  evil  spirits ;  he  makes  an  appointment'  so 
that,  the  next  time  one  or  both[!]  of  the  harpies  came,  he  might  be  sent  for :  which  was 
done,  and  two  constables  (as  exorcists)  brought  with  him;  who,  without  much  ado, 
meeting  with  those  comrades,  seize  on  them  both ;  carry  them  to  the  next  Justice ;  cause 
th«n  to  be  examined  apart ;  find  them  in  so  gross  lies  and  contradictions,  that  they  were 
bothf !]  sent  to  the  purgatory  of  Bridewell.  One  of  them,  impatient  of  so  uneasy  a 
lodgk^  and  penance,  omfesseth  all  their  execrable  design  and  practice.  At  last  these 
copers,  which  had  so  long  seized  on  the  good  man's  hand,  fell  off  without  any  fturther 
hurm  to  him,  save  the  drawing  some  money  from  him ;  and  some  little  whisperings  of  his 
enemies,  when  they  had  got  that  report  by  the  end,  which  the  more  ingenuous  were 
ashamed  to  hear  of  and  abhorred  to  believe :  others  were  ably  defeated  as  to  their  hopes 
of  gaining  some  repute  to  their  worsted  cause  by  the  disrepute  of  such  a  person  whom 
an  the  learned  and  sober  world  looked  now  upon  with  so  much  veneration,  as  one  that 
had  an  unquestionable  conquest  over  both  Papists  and  Catharists ;  having  battered  the 
Pretended  Conformity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  to  their  novel  errors  and  Traditions; 
while  he  vindicated  the  Conformity  of  the  Churoh  of  England,  both  with  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  primitive  Church's  examples.  This  strange  Narrative  I  was  loth  to 
omit  (whereof  Mr.  Fuller  gives  some  little  obscure  touch)  but  I  have  long  since,  in  my 
jfoatik,  heard  it  at  large  fi^m  persons  of  credit.  If  I  fril  in  some  circumstances  of  it, 
jet  for  the  substance  it  is  that  which  alt  agree  to.  That  the  Devil  had  a  prank  to  play 
upon  this  excellent  person ;  but  he  laid  his  scene  so  unfitly,  and  had  such  unlikely  actors, 
that  he  lost  his  deagn ;  nor  did  any  other  evil  befal  Mr.  Hooker's  innoceney  than  what 
u  prone  to  fight  on  those  whose  simplicity  may  invite  temptation,  but  their  sanctity 
firt^les  them  against  all  evil  impressions:  he  was  so  good,  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
resist  evil  but  by  well-doing ;  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  silently  than  rashly  to  hazard 
his  good  name  by  any  more  brisk  vindication  of  himself,  or  open  contestation  with  so 
odious  and  impudent  a  Devil :  against  the  assaults  of  which,  no  defence  is  so  sure,  in 
point  ot conscience,  as  that  of  Joseph,  the  feear  of  sinning  against  God. .. .  And  however 
audi  fiesh'fiies,  sent  by  Beelzebub,  may  be  sometime  suffered  to  appear  in  the  Temple, 
and  to  light  on  the  sacrifices  of  God  (chaste  and  unspotted  souls)  yet  they  are  never 
permitted  to  fly-blow,  taint,  and  infect  them,  so  as  to  pollute  their  consciences,  or  much 
drface  their  credit." — Gauden's  Life  qf  Hooker,  p.  32.] 
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betwixt  London  and  Gravesend :  from  the  malignity  of  which  he  was 
never  recovered ;  for,  after  that  time  till  his  death,  he  was  not  free 
from  thoughtful  days  and  restless  nights ;  but  a  submission  to  His  will 
that  makes  the  sick  man's  bed  easy,  by  giving  rest  to  his  soul,  made 
his  very  languishment  comfortable :  and  yet  all  this  time  he  was  soli- 
citous in  his  study,  and  said  often  to  Dr.  Saravia  (who  saw  him  daily, 
and  was  the  chief  comfort  of  his  life),  "  That  he  did  not  beg  along  life 
of  God  for  any  other  reason,  but  to  live  to  finish  his  three  remaining 
Books  of  Polity;  and  then,  *  Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace;'"* 
which  was  his  usual  expression.  And  God  heard  his  prayers,  though 
he  denied  the  Church  the  benefit  of  them  as  completed  by  himself; 
and  it  is  thought  he  hastened  his  own  death  by  hastening  to  give  life  to 
his  Books. f  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  nearer  he  was  to  his  death, 
the  more  he  grew  in  humility,  in  holy  thoughts  and  resolutions. 

About  a  month  before  his  death,  this  good  man,  that  never  knew, 
or  at  least  never  considered,  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  became  first 
to  lose  his  appetite,  and  then  to  have  an  averseness  to  all  food,  inso- 
much, that  he  seemed  to  live  some  intermitted  weeks  by  the  smell 
of  meat  only,  and  yet  still  studied  and  writ.  And  now  his  guardian 
angel  seemed  to  foretel  him,  that  the  day  of  his  dissolution  drew 
near ;  for  which  his  vigorous  soul  appeared  to  thirst.  In  this  time 
of  his  sickness,  and  not  many  days  before  his  death,  his  house  was 
robbed ;  of  which  he  having  notice,  his  question  was,  "  Are  my 
books  and  written  papers  safe  V*  and  being  answered,  that  they  were, 
his  reply  was,  "  Then  it  matters  not,  for  no  other  loss  can  trouble 
me. 

•  [Luke  ii.  29.] 

t  ["  At  the  time  when  Hooker  wrote,  Calvinism,  doctrinal  as  well  as  disciplinarioH, 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  England  ;  and  Hooker's,  unJiappily  for  his  oum  peaoe 
of  mind,  were  almost  the  only  works  of  great  extent  which  were  calculated  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  doctrinal  Calvinists."  Thus  writes  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  EccL 
Biog.  2nd  Edit.  1818.  8vo.  Vol.  IV.  p.  269.  But,  does  Dr.  W.  mean  to  say  that 
Hooker's  chief  object  was  to  check  the  "  doctrinal  Calvinists  ?"  and  if  so,  is  not  that 
opinion  peculiar  to  the  Doctor  ?  H|s  remark  is  connected  with  others  on  "  A  Chris- 
tian Letter  ofcertaine  English  Protestants,  vnfained  fauourers  of  the  present  state  of 
Religion,  authorised  and  professed  in  England  :  vnto  that  Reverend  and  learned  man, 
Mr,  R.  Hoo.  requiring  resolution  in  certaine  matters  of  doctrine  (which  seeme  to  ouer^ 
throw  the  foundation  of  Christian  Religion,  and  of  the  church  among  vs)  expreslie  contained 
in  Am  ;?Me  ftooA:*  o/"  Ecclesiasticall  Pollicie.   1599."    4to.    pp.47.  "This   Book," 

says  Dr.  W.  "  is  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  those  malcontents,  who  were  after- 
wards called  doctrinal  Puritans."  "  Hooker,"  he  adds,  p.  271,  **  was  prevailed  upon 
to  undertake  a  Reply  to  this  Letter,  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  purpose." 
This  remark  is  founded  on  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  advertisement  "  To  the  Reader,'* 
in  Covel's  "  Defence."  (See  it  near  the  end  of  Vol  II.  of  this  Edit,  of  Hooker.) 
There,  also,  we  find  that  the  reputation  of  the  Letter  was  thought  to  be  "  not  the  least 
cause  to  procure  his  death :"  however  that  might  have  been,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
what  Covel  has  chosen  to  say,  that,  as  Walton  says  above,  his  death  was  **  hastened" 
through  his  books ;  for,  however  Drs.  Covel  and  Wordsworth  may  appear  to  slight  the 
importance  of  the  "  Letter,"  it  was  a  stone  cast  from  a  sling  which  must  strike  with 
unexpected  and  stinging  effect.] 
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About  Dne  day  before  his  death,  Dr.  Saravia,  who  knew  the  very 
secrets  of  his  soul  (for  they  were  supposed  to  be  Confessors  to  each 
other),  came  to  him,  and  after  a  conference  of  the  benefit,  the  neces- 
sityj  and  safety  of  the  Church's  Absolution,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Doctor  should  give  him  both  that  and  the  Sacrament  the  day  follow- 
ing. To  which  end  the  Doctor  came,  and  after  a  short  retirement 
and  privacy,  they  two  returned  to  the  company;  and  then  the 
Doctor  gave  him  and  some  of  those  friends  which  were  with 
him,  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Jesus. 
Which  being  performed,  the  Doctor  thought  he  saw  a  reverend 
^ety  and  joy  in  his  face ;  but  it  lasted  not  long ;  for  his  bodily 
infirmities  did  return  suddenly,  and  became  more  visible ;  insomuch, 
that  the  Doctor  apprehended  death  ready  to  seize  him:  yet,  after 
some  amendment,  left  him  at  night,  with  a  promise  to  return  early 
the  day  following;  which  he  did,  and  then  found  him  better  in 
appearance,  deep  in  contemplation,  and  not  inclinable  to  discourse ; 
which  gave  the  Doctor  occasion  to  require  his  present  thoughts: 
to  which  he  replied,  "  That  he  was  meditating  the  number  and 
nature  of  angels,  and  their  blessed  obedience  and  order,  without 
which,  peace  could  not  be  in  heaven ;  and,  oh,  that  it  might  be  so 
on  earth !"  After  which  words,  he  said,  "  I  have  lived  to  see  this 
world  is  made  up  of  perturbations,  and  I  have  been  long  preparing 
to  leave  it,  and  gathering  comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making 
my  account  with  God,  which  I  now  apprehend  to  be  near :  and  though 
I  have,  by  his  grace,  loved  him  in  my  youth,  and  feared  him  in  mine 
age,  and  laboured  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to  him,  and 
to  all  men;  yet,  if  thou,  O  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what  I 
have  done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it  ?  And  therefore,  where  I  have 
failed.  Lord,  shew  mercy  unto  me :  for  I  plead  not  my  righteousness, 
but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighteousness,  for  his  merits,  who  died 
to  purchase  pardon  for  penitent  sinners.  And  since  I  owe  thee  a 
death.  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then  take  thine  own  time ;  I 
submit  to  it.  Let  not  mine,  O  Lord,  but  let  thy  will  be  done  !*' 
With  which  expression  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  slumber ;  dangerous 
as  to  his  recovery ;  yet  recover  he  did,  but  it  was  to  speak  only  these 
few  words,  "  Good  Doctor,  God  hath  heard  my  daily  petitions  ;  for  I 
am  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  he  is  at  peace  with  me ;  and  from  that 
blessed  assurance  I  feel  that  inward  joy,  which  this  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  from  me :  my  conscience  beareth  me  this  witness, 
and  this  witness  makes  the  thoughts  of  death  joyful.  I  could  wish 
to  do  the  Church  more  service,  but  cannot  hope  it,  for  my  days  are 
past  as  a  shadow  that  returns  not."*    More  he  would  have  spoken, 


*  t^  Cbron.  xzix.  15.] 
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init'his  spirits  failed  him;  and  after  a  short  conflict  betwixt  nature 
and  death,  a  quiet  sigh  put  a  period  to  his  last  breath,  and  so  he  fell 
asleep. 

And  now  he  seems  to  rest  like  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom,  let 
me  here  draw  his  curtain,  till  with  the  most  glorious  Company  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Apostles ;  the  most  noble  army  of  Martyrs  and  Con- 
fessors ;  this  most  learned,  most  humble,  holy  man,  shall  also  awake 
to  receive  an  eternal  tranquillity ;  and  with  it,  a  greater  degree  of 
glory  > than  common  Christians  shall  be  made  partakers  of. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bless,  O  Lord,  Lord,  bless  his  brethren,  the 
Clergy  of  this  nation,  with  effectual  endeavours  to  attain,  if  not  to 
his  great  learning,  yet  to  his  remarkable  meekness,  his  godly  sim- 
plicity, and  his  Christian  moderation ;  for  these  will  bring  peace  at 
the  last!  And,  Lord,  let  his  most  excellent  Writings  be  blest  with 
what  he  designed  when  he  undertook  them;  which  was  glory  to 
thee,  O  God  on  high,  peace  in  thy  Church,  and  good-will  to  man- 
kind! 

Amen,  Amen. 
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And  now  having  by  a  long  and  laborious  search  satisfied  mysel£ 
and  I  hope  my  Reader,  by  imparting  to  him  the  true  relation  of 
Mr.  Hooker's  Life ;  I  am  desirous  also  to  acquaint  him  with  some 
observations  that  relate  to  it,  and  which  could  not  properly  fall  to  be 
spoken  till  afler  his  death ;  of  which,  my  Reader  may  expect  a  brief 
and  true  account  in  the  following  Appendix. 

And,  first.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  died  iii  the  forty- 
seventh,  if  not  in  the  forty-sixth,  year  of  his  age ;  which  I  mention, 
because  many  have  believed  him  to  be  more  aged ;  but  I  have  so 
examined  it  as  to  be  confident  I  mistake  not.  And  for  the  year  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Camden,  who  in  his  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1599, 
mentions  him  with  a  high  commendation  of  his  life  and  learning, 
declares  him  to  die  in  the  year  1599;  and  yet  in  that  inscription  of 
his  monument  set  up  at  the  charge  of  Sir  William  Cowper  in  Borne 
Church,  where  Mr.  Hooker  was  buried,  his  death  is  there  said  to  be 
in  anno  1603;*  but  doubtless  both  mistaken;  for  I  have  it  attested 


*  [Walton  has  been  misled  by  the  Inscription  on  the  plate  bearing  Hooker's  portnut 
engraved  by  Faithorne,  and  prefixed  to  some  folio  editions  of  the  Eccles.  Pol. :  but  Dr. 
Zouch  procured  an  accurate  copy  from  the  monument,  where  the  date  is  mdc] 
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under  the  hand  of  William  Somner,  the  Archbishop's  Register  for 
ihe  Province  of  Canterbury,  that  Richard  Hooker's  Will  bears  date 
October  26th,  in  anno  1600,  and  that  it  was  proved  the  3d  of 
December  following.*  And  that  at  his  death  he  lef^  four  daughters, 
Alice,  Cicily,  Jane,  and  Margaret;  that  he  gave  each  of  them  an 
hmidred  pounds ;  that  he  left  Joan  his  wife  his  sole  executrix ;  and 
that  by  his  inventory  his  estate  (a  great  part  of  it  being  in  books) 
came  to  1092L  9s.  2d, ;  which  was  much  more  than  he  thought  him- 
self worth ;  and  which  was  not  got  by  his  care,  much  less  by  the 
■good  housewifery  of  his  wife,  but  saved  by  his  trusty  servant  Thomas 
Lone^  that  was  wiser  than  his  master  in  getting  money  for  him,  and 
more  frugal  than  his  mistress  in  keeping  of  it :  of  which  Will  of  Mr. 
Hooker's  I  shall  say  no  more,  but  that  his  dear  friend  Thomas,  the 
father  of  George  Cranmer,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  more,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  it.f 


*  And  the  Reader  may  take  notice,  that  since  I  first  writ  this  Appendix  to  the  Life 
of  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Fulroan  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  hath  shewed  me  a  good  authority 
for  the  very  day  and  hour  of  Mr.  Hooker's  death  in  one  of  his  Books  of  Polity,  which 
had  been  Archbishop  Laud's.  In  which  Book,  besides  many  considerable  Marginal 
Notes  of  some  passages  of  his  time,  under  the  Bishop's  own  hand,  there  is  also  written 
in  the  Title  page  of  that  Book  (which  is  now  Mr.  Fuhnan's)  this  attestation :  Richardus 
Hooker  vir  summis  Doctrinae  dotibus  omatus,  de  Ecclesia  prsecipu^  Anglicana  optim^ 
meritus,  obiit  Novemb.  2,  cirdter  horam  secundam  postmeridianam.     Anno  1600. 

t  [ThiSj  is  an  error,  as  appears  on  perusing  the  Will  itself,  copied  from  Zouch, 
p.  285. 

hooker's  will. 

'*  In  the  name  of  God  Amen  This  sixe  and  twentieth  of  October  in  the  yeare  of 
onr  Lord  one  thousand  and  sixe  hundred  I  Richard  Hooker  of  Bishopesbome  though 
aacke  in  bodye  yet  sounde  in  minde  thankes  be  unto  allmightye  God  doe  ordaine  and 
make  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  forme  foUowinge  First  I  bequeth 
.  my  soule  unto  Allmightye  God  my  creator  hopinge  assuredly  of  my  salvation  purchased 
thorough  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  and  my  bodye  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  mine  executor  Item  I  give  and  bequeth  unto  my  daughter  Alice  Hooker 
one  hundred  pounds  of  lawfuU  Englishe  money  to  be  paide  unto  her  afr  the  daye  of  her 
marriage  Item  I  give  and  bequeth  unto  my  daughter  Cicilye  Hooker  one  hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  Englishe  money  to  be  paide  unto  her  at  the  daye  of  her  marriage 
Ilem  I  give  and  bequeth  unto  my  daughter  Jane  Hooker  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful 
Englishe  money  to  be  paid  unto  her  at  the  daye  of  her  marriage  Item  I  give  unto  my 
daughter  Margaret  Hooker  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  Englishe  money e  to  be  paide 
unto  her  at  the  daye  of  her  marriage  And  if  it  shall  happen  any  of  my  said  daugh- 
ters to  departe  this  life  before  the  daye  of  their  said  marriage  then  1  will  that  her  or 
their  portion  so  dieinge  shal  be  equally  divided  amonge  her  or  their  sisters  survivinge 

Hem  I  give  and  bequeth  unto  the  poor  of  the  plshe  of  Barha  five  pounds  of  lawful  mo- 
ney to  be  paid  unto  them  by  mine  executor  Ilem  I  give  unto  the  poor  of  the  pishe 
of  Bishopesborne  fiflye  shillings  of  lawfuU  Englishe  money  to  be  paid  unto  them  by 
mine  executor    Item  I  give  and  bequeth  three  pounds  of  lawful  Englishe  money 

towards  the  buildinge  and  makcing  of  a  newe  and  sufficient  pulpett  in  the  pishe  church 
of  Bishopesbome  The  residue  of  goods  and  chattells  whatsoever  unbequethed  my 
funeral  debts  and  legacies  discharged  and  paid  I  give  unto  Joane  Hooker  my  well  be- 
loved wife  whom  I  ordaine  and  make  sole  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
And  I  ordaine  and  make  my  welbeloved  fiither  Mr.  John  Churchman  and  my  assured 
good  frende  Mr.  Edwin  Sandes  my  overseers  By  me  Ricuard  Hooker  Sealed  and 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  these  whose  names  are  subscribed  Robert  Rose  Daniel 
Nichols    Avery  Cheston. 

Proved 
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One  of  his  elder  daughters  was  married  to  one  Chalinor,  sometime 
a  schoolmaster  in  Chichester,  and  are  both  dead  long  since.  Margaret, 
his  youngest  daughter,  was  married  unto  Ezekiel  Chark,  Bachelor  in 
Divinity,  and  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Harbledown  near  Canterbury, 
who  died  about  sixteen  years  past,  and  had  a  son  Ezekiel,  now  living, 
and  in  Sacred  Orders,  being  at  this  time  Rector  of  Waldron  in  Sussex ; 
she  left  also  a  daughter;  with  both  whom  I  have  spoken  not  many 
months  past,  and  find  her  to  be  a  widow  in  a  condition  that  wants 
not,  but  very  far  from  abounding;  and  these  two  attested  unto  me, 
that  Richard  Hooker  their  grandfather  had  a  sister,  by  name  Eliza- 
beth Harvey,  that  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years,  and  died  in  the  month  of  September,  1663. 

For  his  other  two  daughters,  I  can  learn  little  certainty,  but  have 
heard  they  both  died  before  they  were  marriageable;  and  for  his 
wife,  she  was  so  unlike  Jephtha's  daughter,  that  she  stayed  not  a 
comely  time  to  bewail  her  widowhood;  nor  lived  long  enough  to 
bewail  her  second  marriage,  for  which  doubtless  she  would  have 
found  cause,  if  there  had  been  but  four  months  betwixt  Mr.  Hooker's 
and  her  death.*  But  she  is  dead,  and  let  her  other  infirmities  be 
buried  with  her. 

Thus  much  briefly  for  his  age,  the  year  of  his  death,  his  estate,  his 
wife,  and  his  children.  I  am  next  to  speak  of  his  Books,  concerning 
which  I  shall  have  a  necessity  of  being  longer,  or  shall  neither  do 
right  to  myself  nor  my  Reader,  which  is  chiefly  intended  in  this 
Appendix. 

I  have  declared  in  his  Life,  that  he  proposed  Eight  Books,  and  that 
his  first  four  were  printed  anno  1594,  and  his  fifth  book  first  printed, 


Proved  the  third  day  of  December  1600,  before  tlie  Reverend  James  Busel 
Clerk  SurTate  to  Revd.  George  Newman  Doctor  of  Laws  Commissary  General  of 
the  city  and  diocese  of  Canterbury  by  the  oath  of  Joane  Hooker  widow  the  relict 
and  sole  executrix  named  in  the  said  will,  etc.     Thos.  Backhouse  Registrar. 
In'  1092L  9s,  2d. 
Exd.  Wm.  Cullen." 

The  Will,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mr.  Churchman,  and  Mr.  Sandys,  proves 
that  they  were  all  at  that  time  on  peaceable  terms ;  the  real  cause  of  the  invectives  of 
the  historians  against  Mrs.  Hooker  would  give  additional  credence  to  their  narrations  if 
found  to  be  justifiable.  This  documentary  evidence,  dated  but  one  week  before  Hooker's 
decease,  is  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  traditionary  evidence,  that,  to  support  the 
latter,  hu  wife's  influence  and  his  own  obsequiousness,  must  have  been  such  as  could 
not  ordinarily  exist  under  the  circumstances  related  by  Walton  passim,  and  by  others. 
Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Englandt  p.  264,  says,  **  He  had  wife  and  children,  though 
indeed  such  as  were  neither  to  his  comfort  when  living,  nor  credit  when  dead.'*  And 
in  a  marginal  reference  to  the  word  wife,  he  writes,  **  From  the  mouth  of  bis  sister 
lately  living  at  Hogsden,  nigh  London."  Even  this,  is  insufficient  to  establish  the  alle- 
gations :  it  is  but  the  evidence  of  a  superannuated  woman,  if  it  be  the  sister's  men- 
tioned in  the  next  paragraph,  who  died  in  1663,  and  Fuller's  work  is  dated  so  near 
to  that  event  as  1662.  Might  not  the  invectives  be  at  once  accounted  for  by  assuming 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Hooker's  own  wife  was  a  Puritan  ?] 
•  [See  further  of  her  *♦  death/'  in  p.  cxvii.] 
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and  alone,  anno  1597,  and  that  he  lived  to  finish  the  remaining  three 
of  the  proposed  eight ;  but  whether  we  have  the  last  three  as  finished 
by  himself,  is  a  just  and  material  question;  concerning  which  I  do 
declare,  that  I  have  been  told  almost  forty  years  past,  by  one  that 
very  well  knew  Mr,  Hooker,  and  the  aflairs  of  his  family,*  That 
about  a  month  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hooker,  Bishop  Whitgift,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sent  one  of  his  Chaplains  to  enquire  of 
Mrs.  Hooker  for  the  three  remaining  Books  of  Polity,  writ  by  her 
husband ;  of  which  she  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  any  accouiit : 
and  that  about  three  months  after  that  time,  the  Bishop  procured  her 
to  be  sent  for  to  London,  and  then  by  his  procurement  she  was  to  be 
examined,  by  some  of  her  Majesty's  Council,  concerning  the  disposal 
of  those  Books ;  but  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  exa- 
mination, the  Bishop  invited  her  to  Lambeth ;  and,  after  some  friendly 
questions,  she  confessed  to  him,  ^'  That  one  Mr.  Chark,*!-  and  another 
Minister  that  dwelt  near  Canterbury,  came  to  her,  and  desired  that 
they  might  go  into  her  husband's  study,  and  look  upon  some  of  his 
writings;  and  that  there  they  two  burnt  and  tore  many  of  them, 
assuring  her  that  they  were  writings  not  fit  to  be  seen ;  and  that  she 
knew  nothing  more  concerning  them."  Her  lodging  was  then  in 
King-street,  Westminster,  where  she  was  found  next  morning  dead 
in  her  bed,  and  her  new  husband  suspected  and  questioned  for  it; 
but  was  declared  innocent  of  her  death,  j; 


[*  Walton's  informant  was  his  aunt,  see  inf.  p.  cxix.] 

t  [Wood  (Jth,  Ox.  VoL  I.  col.  695,  Bliss's  Ed.)  assumes  this  Chark  to  be  William, 
the  noted  disputer  against  the  papists ;  but  the  circumstances  of  Hooker's  son-in-law, 
mentioned  above  being  Rector  of  Harbledown  near  Canterbury,  and  this  "  one  Mr. 
Chark"  being  accompanied  by  "  another  minister  that  dwelt  near  Canterbury,"  seem 
to  make  Wood's  statement  uncertain,  and  consequently  Dr.  King's,  in^his  Letter  to 
Walton.] 

X  [This  silly  relation  requires  better  authority  than  Walton's  **  I  do  declare ;"  and, 
"  I  have  been  told  almost  forty  years  past"  of  what  Mrs.  Hooker  **  would  not  or  could 
not  give  any  account,"  and  that  **  she  was  to  be  examined  by  tome  of  her  Majesty's 
Council . . .  but  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  next  day's  examination  the  Bishop  in- 
vUed  her  to  Lambeth ;  and,  after  some  friendly  questions,  she  confessed  to  him,  '  that 
one  Mr.  Chark,'  &c  '  burnt  and  tore,'  &c.  *  She  was  found  next  morning  dead,' "  &c 
Walton's  informant,  he  tells  us,  was  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Spencer ;  but  Dr.  King's  informant 
does  not  appear,  for  where  he  says  Hooker's  **  study  had  been  rifled,"  he  does  not  add, 
that  hii  father  derived  tJiat  knowledge  from  Dr.  Spencer  1  Thus  all  the  particulars  are  so 
questionable,  that  every  person  who  looks  on  them,  must  suspect  their  futility  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  grave  argument  out  of  them.  But,  what  brought  Hooker's  family  into 
such  intimacy  widi  one  at  least  of  those  who,  it  should  seem,  perpetrated  what  Zouch 
calls  "  their  savage  plunder?"  How  came  Hooker's  daughter  Margaret  to  marry  this 
**  one  Mr.  Chark,"  or  his  relation  ?  Surely  every  one  of  the  daughters  would  have  spurned 
at  connecting  themselves  with  the  man  or  his  family,  or  even  one  of  the  name,  who  had 
so  grievously  injured  their  father's  literary  reputation,  and  deserved  to  become  the  scorn  of 
all  the  learned  and  liberal  of  his  own  sex?  What,  too,  was  Mrs.  Hooker's  real  situation  ? 
She,  it  seems,  was  summoned  to  the  Council  (or  query,  see  p.  45  of  this  Vol.  the  Court 
of  High  Conunission?  for  only  Walton* s  memory  is  concerned  here) — then  we  are  told  of 
the  "preparation**  for  ''the  next  day's"  business — and,  the  mysterious   ** friendly 
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And  I  declare  also,  that  Dr.  John  Spencer  (mentioned  in  the  Life 
of  Mr.  Hooker),  who  was  of  Mr.  Hooker's  College,  and  of  his  time 
there ;  and  betwixt  whom  there  was  so  friendly  a  friendship,  that  they 
continually  advised  together  in  all  their  studies,  and  particularly  in 
what  concerned  these  Books  of  Polity:  this  Dr.  Spencer,  the  three 
perfect  books  being  lost,  had  delivered  into  his  hands  (I  think  by 
Bishop  Whitgift)  the  imperfect  books,  or  first  rough  draughts  of 
them,  to  be  made  as  perfect  as  they  might  be,  by  him,  who  both 
knew  Mr.  Hooker's  hand-writing,  and  was  best  acquainted  with  his 
intentions.  And  a  fair  testimony  of  this  may  appear  by  an  Epistle 
first  and  usually  printed  before  Mr.  Hooker's  five  Books  (but  omitted, 
I  know  not  why,  in  the  last  impression  of  the  eight  printed  together 
in  anno  1662,)  in  which  the  publishers  seem  to  impose  the  three 
doubtful  books  to  be  the  undoubted  books  of  Mr.  Hooker,*  with  these 
two  letters  I.  S.  at  the  end  of  the  said  Epistle,  which  was  meant  for 
this  John  Spencer ;  in  which  Epistle  the  Reader  may  find  these  words,*)* 
which  may  give  some  authority  to  what  I  have  here  written  of  his 
last  three  books: — 

*'  And  though  Mr.  Hooker  hastened  his  own  death  by  hastening  to 


questions" — and  of  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  ''  next  morning  'V  Might  it  not  he,  that 
^e  was  frightened  to  death?  And  might  not  her  "  new"  but  "  innocent"  husband 
have  had  just  grounds  for  suspecting  and  questioning  the  proceedings  at  "  Lambeth"  t 
All  these  are  points  which  come  into  consideration,  if  this  evidently  absurd  relation  is  to 
be  an  ingredient  in  the  piece  of  folly  of  systematically  defaming  the  Puritans,  at  all 
risks.  Would  not  a  better  solution  of  the  matter  be  found  in  Bp.  Andrew's  Letter, 
that  the  **  papers"  might  come  into  **  great  hands"  ?  But  even  then,  a  set  of  queries 
arises,  as,  to  whom  those  "  hands"  belonged ;  whether  Burghley,  Essex,  or  Walringham, 
&c.,  and,  their  several  objects  for  gaining  possession  of  the  papers ;  **  whether  of  malice, 
or  covetousness,  or  wicked  blind  zeal,"  as  Dr,  Spencer  speaks  of?  He  gives  no  name, 
but  alludes  to  "some  evil-disqposed  minds  .,,  conveying  away  the  perfect  Copies:" 
Walton^ 8  charge  is,  "  burnt  and  tore,"  and  KtTig's,  "  rifled,  or  worse  used."  But 
enough  of  this.] 

*  [Dr.  Gauden,  in  the  Life  of  Hooker,  prefixed  to  that  Edition,  says,  p.  1.  "  By  the 
care  of  some  learned  men,  especially  of  Gilbert,  now  Ld.  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Sheldon), 
those  genuine  additions  are  now  made  of  the  three  last  Books."  This  seems  to  account 
for  the  Seventh  Book.     See  Note  f,  p.  cxix.] 

t  [The  quotation  is  trimmed  by  Walton,  but  it  is  substantially  cwrect,  and  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  Spencer  thus;  **  Of  his  learning  what  greater  proof  can  we  have  than  thi8>  that 
his  vnitings  are  most  admired  by  those  who  themselves  do  most  excel  in  judicioiis  learn- 
ing ;  and  by  tliem,  the  more  often  they  are  read,  the  more  highly  they  are  extolled  and 
desired.  Which  is  the  cause  of  this  second  edition  of  his  former  books,  and  that  without 
any  addition  or  diminution  whatsoever.  For  who  will  put  a  pencil  to  such  a  Work, 
from  which  such  a  Workman  hath  taken  his  ?  There  is  a  purpose  of  setting  forth  the 
three  last  books  also,  their  father's  posthumi.-^For  he  lived  till  he  saw  them  perfected,** 
On  the  word  ''purpose,"  Dr.  ZoucH,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Hooker,  is  exceed- 
ingly illogical  in  replying  to  his  own  question,  "  What  hindered  this  *  purpose'  ?"  He 
says,  *'  Nothing  certainly,  but  an  assurance  that  the  papers  found  by  Mr.  H.  Jackson 
were  in  so  mangled  and  mutilated  a  condition,  that  they  could  not  appear  without  mani- 
fest injury  to  the  reputation  of  their  author.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  Spencer 
survived  Mr.  Hooker  fourteen  years,  we  must  conclude  that  his  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
his  friend's  character  deterred  him  from  obtruding  any  work  on  the  public,  which  he  did 
not  consider  as  indisputably  authentic."    All  this  amounts  to  nothing.] 
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give  life  to  his  Books,  yet  he  held  out  with  his  eyes  to  behold  these 
Benjamins,  these  sons  of  his  right  hand,  though  to  him  they  proved 
Benonies,  sons  of  pain  and  sorrow.  But  some  evil-disposed  minds, 
whether  of  malice  or  covetousness,  or  wicked  blind  zeal,  it  is  uncertain, 
as  soon  as  they  were  born,  and  their  father  dead,  smothered  them ; 
and,  by  conveying  away  the  perfect  copies,  left  unto  us  nothing  but 
the*  old,  imperfect,  mangled  draughts  dismembered  into  pieces :  no 
&vour,  no  grace,  not  the  jahadow  of  themselves,  remaining  in  them. 
Had  the  &ther  lived  to  behold  them  thus  defaced,  he  might  rightly 
have  named  them  Benonies,  the  sons  of  sorrow;  but  seeing  the 
learned  will  not  suffer  them  to  die  and  be  buried,  it  is  intended  the 
world  shall  see  them  as  they  are :  the  learned  will  find  in  them  some 
shadows  and  resemblances  of  their  father's  face.  God  grant,  that  as 
they  were  with  their  brethren  dedicated  to  the  Church  for  messengers 
of  peace;  so,  in  the  strength  of  that  little  breath  of  life  that  remaineth 
in  them,  they  may  prosper  in  their  work;  and,  by  satisfying  the 
doubts  of  such  as  are  willing  to  learn,  they  may  help  to  give  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  these  our  civil  wars!     I.  S." 

And  next  the  Reader  may  note,  that  this  epistle  of  Dr.  Spencer's 
was  writ  and  first  printed  within  four  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hooker,  in  which  time  all  diligent  search  had  been  made  for  the  per- 
fect copies ;  and  then  granted  not  recoverable,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  be  completed  out  of  Mr.  Hooker's  rough  draughts,  as  is 
expressed  by  the  said  Dr.  Spencer,  in  the  said  epistle,  since  whose 
death  it  is  now  fifly  years. 

And  I  do  profess  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  Dr.  Spencer's 
wife  (who  was  my  aunt,  and  sister  to  George  Cranmer,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken)  told  me  forty  years  since,  in  these,  or  in  words  to  this 
purpose,  ^*  That  her  husband  had  made  up  or  finished  Mr.  Hooker's 
last  three  books ;  and  that  upon  her  husband's  death-bed,  or  in  his 
last  sickness,  he  gave  them  into  her  hand,  with  a  charge  that  they 
should  not  be  seen  by  any  man,  but  be  by  her  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  Dr.  Abbot, 
or  unto  Dr.  King,  then  Bishop  of  London ;  and  that  she  did  as  he 
enjoined  her." 

I  do  conceive,  that  from  Dr.  Spencer's  and  no  other  copy,  there 
have  been  divers  transcripts,  and  I  know  that  these  were  to  be  found 
in  several  places,  as  namely.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  Library,f  in  that 


•  [For  the  read  "  certain."] 

t  ["  Of  the  Lawes  of  EcclesiasUcall  Politic ;  The  Sixth  and  Eighth  Books.  By 
Richard  Hooker.  A  Work  long  expected,  and  now  published  according  to  the  most 
authentique  copies.  London  :  Printed  by  Richard  Bishop,  1648.  4to.  pp.  226."  The 
address  to  the  Reader  states  that  "  They  were  preserved  in  the  hands  of  those  mirrours 
of  leanung,  Dr.  Andrewes,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  present  Dr.  Usher, 
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of  Dr.  Andrews,  late  Bishop  of  Winton*,  in  the  late  Lord  Conway's, 
in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*s,f  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Armagh's, 
and  in  many  others ;  and  most  of  these  pretended  to  be  the  author's 
own  i^hand,  but  much  disagreeing,  being  indeed  altered  and  dimi- 
nished as  men  have  thought  fittest  to  make  Mr.  Hooker's  judgment 
suit  with  their  fancies,  or  give  authority  to  their  corrupt  designs : 
and  for  proof  of  a  part  of  this,  take  the  following  testimonies. 

Dr.  Bernard,  sometime  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Usher  late  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  hath  declared  in  a  late  book  called  "  Clavi  Tra- 
bales,  "J!  printed  by  Richard  Hodgkinson,  anno  1661,  that  in  his 
search  and  examination  of  the  said  Bishop's  manuscripts,  he  found 
the  three  written  books,  which  were  supposed  the  Sixth,  Seventh, 
and  Eighth  of  Mr.  Hooker's  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  and, 
that  in  the  said  three  Books  (now  printed  as  Mr.  Hooker's)  there 
are  so  many  omissions,  that  they  amount  to  many  paragraphs ;  and 
which  cause  many  incoherences :  the  omissions  are  by  him  set  down 
at  large  in  the  said  printed  book,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader  for 
the  whole ;  but  think  fit  in  this  place  to  insert  this  following  short 
part  of  the  said  omissions. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh  :'*  and  compared  before  publication  with  other  copies  ;  that 
in  the  Bodldan  Library ;  two  copies  in  the  possession  of  the  Abp.  of  Armagh ;  and  that 
belonging  to  Lord  Conway.  The  Seventh  Book  was  pubUshed  in  1662.  See  Note  to 
p.  xliv.  of  this  volume,  and  Note  •,  p.  cviii.] 

•  [Bishop  Andrews  to  Dr.  Parry  (MS.  in  Bibl,  Bodl.) 
"  Salutem  in  Christo. 

**  I  cannot  choose  but  write,  though  you  do  not :  I  never  failed  since  I  last  saw 
you,  but  daily  prayed  for  him  till  this  very  instant  you  sent  this  heavy  news.  I  have 
hitherto  prayed  Serva  nobis  hunc ;  now  must  I,  Da  nobis  alium,  Alas  for  our  great  loss ! 
and  when  I  say  ourst  though  I  mean  yours  and  mine,  yet  much  more  the  common: 
with  the  loss  since  they  have  of  so  great  a  damage,  the  more  sad  we  need  to  bewail  them 
and  ourselves,  who  know  his  Works  and  his  worth  to  be  such  as  behind  him  he  hath  not 
(that  I  know)  left  any  near  him.  And  whether  1  shall  live  to  know  any  near  him,  I 
am  in  great  doubt,  that  I  care  not  how  many  and  myself  had  redeemed  his  longer  life 
to  have  done  good,  in  a  better  subject  than  he  had  in  hand,  though  that  were  very  good. 
Good  brother,  have  a  care  to  deal  with  his  executrix  or  executor,  or,  him  that  is  lUie  to 
have  a  great  stroke  in  it,  his  Father-in-law,  that  there  be  special  care  and  regard  for 
preserving  such  papers  as  he  left,  besides  the  three  last  books  expected.  By  preservings 
I  mean,  that  not  only  they  be  not  embezzled  and  come  to  nothing,  but  that  they  come 
not  into  great  hands,  who  will  only  have  use  of  them  quatenus  et  qtiousquCf  and  suppress 
the  rest,  or  unhappily  all ;  but  rather  into  the  hands  of  some  of  them  that  unfeignedly 
wished  him  well,  though  of  the  meaner  sort ;  who  may  upon  good  assurance  (very  good 
assurance)  be  trusted  with  them ;  for  it  is  pity  they  should  admit  of  any  limitation.  Do 
this,  and  do  it  matur^:  it  had  been  more  than  time  long  since  to  have  been  about  it,  if 
I  had  sooner  known  it.  If  my  word  or  letter  would  do  any  good  to  Mr.  Churchmao, 
it  should  not  want.  But  what  cannot  yourself  or  Mr.  Sandys  do  therein  ?  For  Mr. 
Cranmer  is  away;  happy  in  that  he  will  gain  a  week  or  two  before  he  know  of  it. 

"  Almighty  God  comfort  us  over  him !  whose  taking  away  I  trust  I  shall  no  longer  live, 
than  with  grief  I  remember ;  therefore  with  grief  because  with  inward  and  most  just 
honour  I  ever  honoured  him  since  I  knew  him.     Your  assured,  poor,  loving  Friend, 

"  At  the  Court  7th  Nov.  1600.  L.  Andrews."] 

t  [Dr.  Sheldon,  translated  from  London ;  see  Note  *,  p.  cviii.] 

X  [Or,  Nails  fastened  by  some  great  masters  of  assemblies,  confirming  the  King's 
Supremacy,  the  Subjects'  duty,  and  Church *s  government;  containing  a  Sermon  on 
Regal  Power,  on  Rom.  xiiL  2.  4to.  London.] 
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'*  First,  As  there  could  be  in  natural  bodies  no  motion  of  any 
thing,  unless  there  were  some  First  which  moved  all  things,  and 
continued  unmoveable ;  even  so  in  politic  societies  there  must  be 
some  unpunishable,  or  else  no  man  shall  suffer  punishment ;  for,  sith 
punishments  proceed  always  from  Superiors,  to  whom  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  belongeth,  which  administration  must  have  neces- 
sarily a  fountain  that  deriveth  it  to  all  others,  and  receiveth  not  from 
any,  because  otherwise  the  course  of  justice  should  go  infinitely  in  a 
circle,  every  superior  having  his  superior  without  end,  which  cannot 
be ;  therefore,  a  well-spring,  it  followeth,  there  is,  a  Supreme  Head 
of  Justice  whereunto  all  are  subject,  but  itself  in  subjection  to  none. 
Which  kind  of  pre-eminency,  if  some  ought  to  have  in  a  kingdom, 
who  but  the  King  shall  have  it?  Kings  therefore,  or  no  man,  can 
have  lawful  power  to  judge. 

''  If  private  men  offend,  there  is  the  magistrate  over  them  which 
judgeth ;  if  magistrates,  they  have  their  prince ;  if  princes,  there  is 
Heaven,  a  tribunal  before  which  they  shall  appear :  on  earth  they 
are  not  accountable  to  any."  Here,  says  the  Doctor,  it  breaks  off 
abruptly. 

And  I  have  these  words  also  attested  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Fabian 
Philips,  a  man  of  note  for  his  useful  books :  "  I  will  make  oath  if  I 
shall  be  required,  that  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
did  a  little  before  his  death  affirm  to  me,  he  had  seen  a  Manu- 
script, affirmed  to  him  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Richard 
Hooker,  in  which  there  was  no  mention  made  of  the  King  or  supreme 
governors  being  accountable  to  the  People:  this  I  will  make  oath 
that  that  good  man*  attested  to  me. — Fabian  Philips." 

So  that  there  appears  to  be  both  omissions  and  additionsf  in  the 
said  last  three  printed  books  ;  and  this  may  probably  be  one  reason 
why  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  said  learned  Bishop  (whose  writings  are  so 
highly  and  justly  valued),  gave  a  strict  charge  near  the  time  of  his 
death,  or  in  his  last  Will,  "  That  nothing  of  his,  that  was  not  already 
printed,  should  be  printed  after  his  death." 


*  ["  It  was  tbis  same  Dr.  Sanderson  who  declared,  it  was  not  lawful  to  resist  the 
Prince  wpon  the  Throne,  even  to  save  all  the  souls  in  the  whole  world !" — Archdeacon 
Blackburne's  Confessional,  1770.  8vo.  p.  347.] 

f  £"  The  question  is  rather  with  respect  to  interpolations  than  omissions.  And  of  the 
former  I  see  no  evidence  or  likelihood.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  different  manu- 
scripts of  the  three  last  books  do  not  agree,  if  even  these  disagreements  were  the  result  of 
firaud,  why  should  we  conclude  that  they  were  corrupted  by  the  Puritans  rather  than  the 
Church?  In  Zouch's  edition  of  Walton*s  Life  of  Hooker,  the  reader  will  find  a  long 
and  iU-digested  note  on  this  subject,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  convince  me  that 
there  u  no  reason  to  believe  any  other  than  verbal  changes  to  have  been  made  in 
the  loose  draught  which  the  author  left,  but  that  whatever  changes  were  made,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  manuscript  was  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans." — T?ie  Constitw 
Atonal  History  of  England,     Dy  H.  Hall  am.  1827.  4to.  Vol.  I.  p.  236,  n.] 

VOL.  I.  « 
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It  is  well  known  how  high  a  value  our  learned  King  James  put 
upon  the  Books  writ  hy  Mr.  Hooker,  and  known  also  that  our  late 
King  Charles  (the  Martyr  for  the  Church)  valued  them  the  second  of 
all  Books,  testified  hy  his  commending  them  to  the  reading  of  his  son 
Charles,  that  now  is  our  gracious  King ;  and  you  may  suppose  that 
this  Charles  the  First  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  pretended  three 
hooks,  hecause,  in  a  discourse  with  the  Lord  Say,  in  the  time  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  the  said  Lord  required  the  King  to  grant  the 
truth  of  his  argument,  hecause  it  was  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hooker 
(quoting  him  in  one  of  the  three  written  hooks),  the  King  replied, 
"  They  were  not  allowed  to  he  Mr.  Hooker's  hooks ;  but  however  he 
would  allow  them  to  be  Mr.  Hooker's,  and  consent  to  what  his 
Lordship  proposed  to  prove  out  of  those  doubtful  books,  if  he  would 
but  consent  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hooker  in  the  other  five  that 
were  the  undoubted  books  of  Mr.  Hooker." 

In  this  relation  concerning  these  three  doubtful  books  of  Mr. 
Hooker's,  my  purpose  was  to  enquire,  then  set  down  what  I  observed 
and  know,  which  I  have  done,  not  as  an  engaged  person,  but  indtfier- 
ently ;  and  now  leave  my  Reader  to  give  sentence,  for  their  legitt^ 
mation,  as  to  himself,  but  so  as  to  leave  others  the  same  l&erty  of 
believing  or  disbelieving  them  to  be  Mr.  Hooker's  ;*  and  it  is  ob* 
servable,  that  as  Mr.  Hooker  advised  with  Dr.  Spencer  in  tihe  deaigB 
and  manage  of  these  books,  so  also,  and  chiefly  with  his  dear  pUjpil 
George  Cranmer  (whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Spencer),  of  whidi 
this  following  Letter  may  be  a  testimony ;  and  doth  also  give  au^- 
rity  to  some  things  mentioned  both  in  this  Appendix,  and  in  the  Life 
of  Mr.  Hooker ;  and  is  therefore  added. 


*  [<*  The  three  latter  books  are  doubtless  imperfect,  and  it  is  possible  that  verbal 
changes  may  have  been  made  by  their  transcribers  or  editors ;  but  the  testimony  that  has 
been  brought  forward  to  throw  a  doubt  over  their  authentidty  consbts  in  tluwe  ^agoie 
and  self-contradictory  stories,  which  gossiping  compilers  of  literary  anecdote  can  ea^y 
accumulate ;  while  the  intrinsic  evidence  arising  from  the  work  itself,  on  which,  in  thb 
branch  of  criticism,  I  am  apt  chiefly  to  rely,  seems  altc^ther  to  repel  every  suspidoii. 
For  not  only  the  principles  of  Civil  Government,  presented  in  a  more  expanded  form  by 
Hooker  in  the  eighth  book,  are  precisely  what  he  had  laid  down  in  the  first,  but  there  it 
a  peculiar  chain  of  consecutive  reasoning  running  through  it,  wherein  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  passages  that  could  be  rejected  without  dismembering  the 
context.'* — Hallam,  utsup.  p.  237.  "  I  cannot  indeed  but  suspect  that  his  Whig 

principles,  in  the  last  book,  are  announced  with  a  temerity  that  would  have  startled  his 
superiors ;  and  that  its  authenticity,  however  called  in  question,  has  been  better  preanved 
by  the  circumstance  of  a  posthumous  publication,  than  if  he  had  lived  to  give  it  to  the 
world.  Whitgift  would  perhaps,  have  induced  him  to  suppress  a  few  passages'  in- 
compatible with  the  servile  theories  already  in  vogue.  It  is  far  more  usual  that  an 
author's  genuine  sentiments  are  perverted  by  means  of  his  friends  and  patrons,  than  of 
his  adversaries." — Ibid.  p.  239.  **  It  is  worth  the  enquiring.  Whether  the  three 

last  Books  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  be  not  suppressed  by  him  that  hath  diem, 
because  they  give  the  Prince  too  much  power  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  are  net  for 
the  Divine  right  of  Bishops" — A  Vindication  of  the  Answer  to  the  Humble  Rernvmirattee, 
&c.    By  the  same  Smectymnuus.  1641.  4to.  p.  9.] 


GEORGE  CRANMER'S  LETTER 


TO 


MR.  RICHARD  HOOKER. 

FEBRUARY  1598.* 


"  What  posterity  is  likely  to  judge  of  these  matters  concerning 
Church-discipline,  we  may  the  better  conjecture,  if  we  call  to  mind 
what  our  own  age,  within  a  few  years,  upon  better  experience,  hath 
already  judged  concerning  the  same.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  at 
first  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned  in  the  land  were  either  eagerly 
affected,  or  favourably  inclined  that  way.  The  books  then  written, 
for  the  most  part,  savoured  of  the  Disciplinary  style:  it  sounded 
erery  where  m  pulpits,  and  in  common  phrase  of  men's  speech :  the 
oontrary  part  began  to  fear  they  had  taken  a  wrong  course ;  many 
which  impugned  the  Discipline,  yet  so  impugned  it,  not  as  not  being 
Ae  better  form  of  government,  but  as  not  being  so  convenient  for 
our  State,  in  regard  of  dangerous  innovations  thereby  like  to  grow. 
One  man  alonef  there  was  to  speak  of  (whom  let  no  suspicion  of 
flattery  deprive  of  his  deserved  commendation),  who  in  the  diffidence 
of  the  one  part,  and  courage  of  the  other,  stood  in  the  gap,  and  gave 
jQthers  respite  to  prepare  themselves  to  the  defence,  which  by  the 
andden  eagerness  and  violence  of  their  adversaries  had  otherwise 
heen  prevented ;  wherein  God  hath  made  good  unto  him  his  own 
Muprsss,};  Vincit  qui  patitur;  for  what  contumelious  indignities  he 
.hadi  at  their  hands  sustained,  the  world  is  witness,  and  what  reward 
jo£  honour  above  his  adversaries  God  hath  bestowed  upon  him,  them- 
seWies  (though  nothing  glad  thereof)  must  needs  confess.  Now  of 
imte  years  the  heat  of  men  towards  the  Discipline  is  greatly  decayed ; 
.their  judgments  begin  to  sway  on  the  other  side :  the  learned  have 
weighed  ity-  and  found  it  light;  wise  men  conceive  some  fear,  lest  it 


*  [**  Conceiting  the  New  Charch  Disdpline,"  first  published  in  1642,  4to.    The 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  when  this  letter  was  sent  to  Hooker  he  had  published 
,jMt. first  five.books.] 
.  f  John  Whi^,  the  Archbishop. 

X  [See  i^f.  p.  35,  Note  *.] 
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prove  not  only  not  the  best  kind  of  government,  but  the  very  bane 
and  destruction  of  all  government.  The  cause  of  this  change  in 
men's  opinions  may  be  drawn  from  the  general  nature  of  error, 
disguised  and  clothed  with  the  name  of  truth;  which  is  mightily 
and  violently  to  possess  men  at  first,  but  afterward,  the  weakness 
thereof  being  by  time  discovered,  to  lose  that  reputation  which 
before  it  had  gained.  As  by  the  outside  of  a  house  the  passers-by 
are  oftentimes  deceived  till  they  see  the  conveniency  of  the  rooms 
within ;  so,  by  the  very  name  of  Discipline  and  Reformation,  men 
were  drawn  at  first  to  cast  a  fancy  towards  it ;  but  now  they  have 
not  contented  themselves  only  to  pass  by  and  behold  afar  off  the 
fore-front  of  this  reformed  house  ;  they  have  entered  in,  even  at  the 
special  request  of  master-workmen  and  chief-builders  thereof;  they 
have  perused  the  rooms,  the  lights,  the  conveniences ;  they  find  them 
not  answerable  to  that  report  which  was  made  of  them,  nor  to  that 
opinion  which  upon  report  they  had  conceived :  so  as  now  the  Disci- 
pline, which  at  first  triumphed  over  all,  being  unmasked,  beginneth 
to  droop  and  hang  down  her  head. 

'^  This  cause  of  change  in  opinion  concerning  the  Discipline  is 
proper  to  the  learned,  or  to  such  as  by  them  have  been  instructed. 
Another  cause  there  is  more  open,  and  more  apparent  to  the  view  of 
all,  namely,  the  course  of  Practice,  which  the  Reformers  have  had 
with  us  from  the  beginning.  The  first  degree  was  only  some  small  dif- 
ference about  cap  and  surplice,  but  not  such  as  either  bred  division  in 
the  Church,  or  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  Government  then  established. 
This  was  peaceable :  the  next  degree  more  stirring.  "  Admonitions" 
were  directed  to  the  Parliament  in  peremptory  sort  against  our  whole 
form  of  regiment;  in  defence  of  them,  volumes  were  published  in 
English,  [and]  in  Latin  :  yet  this  was  no  more  than  writing.  Devices 
were  set  on  foot  to  erect  the  Practice  of  the  Discipline  without 
Authority;  yet  herein  some  regard  of  modesty,  some  moderation, 
was  used.  Behold,  at  length  it  brake  forth  into  open  outrage ;  first 
in  writing  by  Martin,*  in  whose  kind  of  dealing  these  things  may  be 
observed ;  First,  that  whereas  T.  C.f  and  others  his  great  masters 
had  always  before  set  out  the  Discipline  as  a  queen,  and  as  the 
daughter  of  God ;  he  contrariwise,  to  make  her  more  acceptable  to 
the  people,  brought  her  forth  as  a  ViceJ  upon  the  Stage.  2.  Which 
conceit  of  his  was  grounded  (as  may  be  supposed)  upon  this  rare 
polity,  that  seeing  the  Discipline  was  by  writing  refuted,  in  Parlia« 
ment .  rejected,   in  secret  corners  hunted  out  and  descried,   it  jras 


•  [See  p.  Ixxxvi.]  f  [Thomas  Cartwright] 

f  ["  I  remember,  of  old,  the  fool  that  made  the  all-sport  in  the  play,  was  called  Hkt 

Vice."— Bp.  Hall's  Semu  at  Hampton  Court,  Sept.  1624.   Serm.  XIII.  Vol.  V.  p.  210. 

Works,  Pratt's  Ed.  1808.] 
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imagined,  that  by  open  railing  (which  to  the  vulgar  is  commonly 
most  plausible)  the  State  Ecclesiastical  might  have  been  drawn  intd 
such  contempt  and  hatred,  as  the  overthrow  thereof  should  have  been 
most  grateful  to  all  men,  and  in  a  manner  desired  of  the  common 
people.  3.  It  may  be  noted  (and  this  I  know  myself  to  be  true) 
how  some  of  them,  although  they  could  not  for  shame  approve  so 
lewd  an  action,  yet  were  content  to  lay  hold  on  it  to  the  advancement 
of  their  cause,  by  acknowledging  therein  the  secret  judgments  of 
God  against  the  Bishops,  and  hoping  that  some  good  might  be 
wrought  thereby  for  his  Church,  as  indeed  there  was,  though  not 
according  to  their  construction.  For,  4.  Contrary  to  their  expec- 
tation, that  railing  spirit  did  not  only  not  further,  but  extremely 
disgrace  and  prejudice  their  cause,  when  it  was  once  perceived  from 
how  low  degrees  of  contradiction  at  first,  to  what  outrage  of  con- 
tumely and  slander  they  were  at  length  proceeded,  and  were  also 
likely  further  to  proceed. 

.  "A  further  degree  of  outrage  was  in  fact:  certain  prophets* 
did  arise,  who  deeming  it  not  possible  that  God  should  suffer  that 
undone,  which  they  did  so  fiercely  desire  to  have  done,  namely, 
that  his  holy  saints,  the  favourers  and  fathers  of  the  Discipline, 
should  be  enlarged,  and  delivered  from  persecution ;  and  seeing  no 
means  of  deliverance  ordinary,  were  fain  to  persuade  themselves  that 
God  must  needs  raise  some  extraordinary  means :  and  being  per- 
suaded of  none  so  well  as  of  themselves,  they  forthwith  must  needs 
be  the  instruments  of  this  great  work.  Hereupon  they  framed  unto 
themselves  an  assured  hope,  that  upon  their  preaching  out  of  a 
pease-cart,-f-  all  the  multitude  would  have  presently  joined  unto 
them,  and  in  amazement  of  niind  have  asked  them,  Viri  fratres,  quid 

*  Hacket  and  Coppinger.  [^'  Conspiracy  for  Pretended  Reformation :  viz.  Presby- 
tetial  Discipline.  A  Treatise  ^scovering  the  late  designments  and  courses  held  for 
AdTancement  thereof,  by  William  Hacket,  yeoman,  Edmund  Coppinger,  and  Henry 
Anliington,  gent  out  of  others'  Depositions,  and  their  own  Letters,  Writings,  and 
Confessions  upon  Examination.  Together  with  some  part  of  the  life  and  conditions,  and 
the  two  Indictments,  Arraignment,  and  Execution  of  the  said  Hacket.  Also  an  Answer 
to  the  calumniations  of  such  as  a£5rm  they  were  madmen :  and  a  resemblance  of  this 
acdon  unto  the  like,  happened  heretofore  in  Germany.  Written  by  Richard  Cosin,  LL.D. 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  Official  Principal  to  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Finished  ultimo 
Septembris,  1591.  And  published  by  Authority,  1592.  London,  Reprinted  for  Hi. 
ChbweU,    1699."    12mo.   pp.  182.  "  This  business  of  Hacket  happened  very 

unaeasonably  for  the  Presbyterians.  True  it  is,  they  as  cordially  detested  his  blas- 
phemies as  any  of  the  Episcopal  party.  And  such  of  them  as  loved  Hacket  the  Non- 
conformist, abhorred  Hacket  the  heretic,  after  he  had  mounted  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
impiety.  But  (besides  the  glutinous  nature  of  all  aspersions  to  stick  where  they  light) 
they  could  not  wash  his  odium  so  fast  from  themselves,  but  their  adversaries  were  as 
ready  to  rub  it  on  again.  This  rendered  them,  at  this  time,  so  hated  at  Court,  that  for 
many  months  together  no  Favourite  durst  present  a  Petition  in  their  behalf  to  the 
ddeen ;  being  lotii  to  lose  himself,  to  save  others ;  so  offended  was  her  Majesty  against 
ihKm."-~TvLhER*8  Church  History,  1665.  fo.  Book  IX.  p.  206.] 

t  [Coppinger  and  Arthington,  in  Cheapside,  July  16,  1591.] 
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agimus  ?  whereunto  it  is  likely  they  would  have  returned  an  arisw^ 
far  unlike  to  that  of  St.  Peter,  *  Such  and  such  are  men  unworthy  to 
govern,  pluck  them  down ;  such  and  such  are  the  dear  children  of 
God,  let  them  he  advanced.'  Of  two  of  these  men  it  is  meet  to 
speak  with  all  commiseration  ;*  yet  so  that  others  hy  their  example 
may  receive  instruction,  and  withal  some  light  may  appear,  what 
stirring  affections  the  Discipline  is  likely  to  inspire,  if  it  light  upon 
apt  and  prepared  minds. 

"  Now,  if  any  man  douht  of  what  society  they  were,  or  if  the 
Reformers  disclaim  them,  pretending  that  hy  them  they  were  con- 
demned, let  these  points  he  considered :  1.  Whose  associates  were 
they  before  their  entering  into  this  frantic  passion?  whose  sermons 
did  they  frequent?  whom  did  they  admire?  2.  Even  when  they 
were  entering  into  it,  whose  advice  did  they  require?  And  when 
they  were  in,  whose  approbation?  whom  advertised  they  of  their 
purpose  ?  whose  assistance  by  prayer  did  they  request  ?  But  we 
deal  injuriously  with  them  to  lay  this  to  their  charge ;  for  they 
reproved  and  condemned  it.  How?  did  they  disclose  it  to  the 
Magistrate,  that  it  might  be  suppressed  ?  or  were  they  not  rather 
content  to  stand  aloof  off,  and  see  the  end  of  it,  and  loath  to  quench 
the  spirit?  No  doubt  these  mad  practitioners  were  of  their  society^ 
with  whom  before,  and  in  the  practice  of  their  madness,  they  had 
most  affinity.     Hereof  read  Dr.  Bancroft's  book.f 

"  A  third  inducement  may  be  to  dislike  of  the  Discipline,  if  we 
consider  not  only  how  far  the  Reformers  themselves  have  proceeded, 
but  what  others  upon  their  foundations  have  built.  Here  come  the 
Brownists j;  in  the  first  rank,  their  lineal  descendants,  who  have  seized 


*  [Hacket  was  hanged :  Coppinger  died  in  prison.] 

f  ['*  Dangerous  Positions  and  Proceedings  under  pretence  of  Reforraationf  and  ibr  the 
Presbyterial  Discipline."  1592.  4to.  "  Survey  of  the  Pretended  Holy  DisdpUne, 
containing  the  beginnings,  success,  parts,  proceedings,  authority,  and  doctrine  (^  it: 
With  some  of  the  manifold  and  material  repugnances,  varieties,  and  uncertainties  in  that 
behalf.  Faithfully  gathered  by  way  of  Historicall  Narration,  out  of  the  books  and 
writings  of  principall  Favourers  of  that  Platform."    Anno  1593.  4to.     Reprinted  1663.] 

X  [*'  About  the  year  1580,  Robert  Brown,  a  descendant  of  an  audent  and 
honourable  family  in  Rutlandshire,  (nearly  related  to  Lord  Burghley),  and  also  domestie 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  having  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  began 
to  inveigh  openly  against  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
After  being  a  schoolmaster  in  Southwark,  and  subsequently  a  lecturer  at  Islington,  he 
resided  in  Norfolk,  where  the  Dutch  emigrants  had  a  large  congregation;  numbers  of 
whom  imbibed  his  prindples.  Encouraged  by  success,  with  the  assistance  of  Robert 
Harrison,  he  planted  churches  in  several  places ;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
made  it  his  boast,  that  for  his  opinions  and  practices  he  had  been  committed  to  thirty- 
two  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day.  So  narrowly, 
indeed,  had  he  been  watched  by  Elizabeth  and  her  bishops,  that  with  several  of  his 
friends  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  settled  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand.  There  he  formed 
a  church  after  his  own  model,  which  he  explained  in  a  book  with  the  title  of  *  A 
Treatise  of  Reformation  without  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  those 
preachers  who  will  not  reform  ihem  and  their  charge,  because  they  will  tarry  till  the 
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upon  a  number  of  strange  opinions ;  whereof  although  their  ancestors 
the  Reformers  were  never  actually  possessed,  yet  by  right  and 
interest  from  them  derived,  the  Brownists  and  Barrowists*  have 
taken  possession  of  them :  for  if  the  positions  of  the  Reformers  be 
true,  I  cannot  see  how  the  main  and  general  conclusions  of  Brownism 
should  be  false;  for  upon  these  two  points,  as  I  conceive,  they 
stand : 

1.  **  That  because  we  have  no  Church,  they  are  to  sever  them- 
selves from  US. 

2.  "  That  without  civil  authority  they  are  to  erect  a  Church  of 
their  own. 

"  And  if  the  former  of  these  be  true,  the  latter  I  suppose  will 
follow :  for  if  above  all  things  men  be  to  regard  their  salvation ;  and 
if  out  of  the  Church  there  be  no  salvation ;  it  followeth,  that,  if  ire 
have  no  Church,  we  have  no  means  of  salvation :  and  theref(^e 
separation  from  us,  in  that  respect,  is  both  lawful  and  necessaafy. 
As  also,  that  men  so  separated  from  the  false  and  counterfeit  Church 
are  to  associate  themselves  unto  some  Church :  not  to  ours ;  to  the 
Popish  much  less ;  therefore  to  one  of  their  own  making*  Now  {jbe 
ground  of  all  these  inferences  being  this,  '  That  in  our  Church  there 
is  no  means  of  salvation,'  is  out  of  the  Reformers'  principles  mb^t 
clearly  to  be  proved.  For  wheresoever  any  matter  of  faith  unto 
salvation  necessary  is  denied,  there  can  be  no  imeans  of  salvation : 
but  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  Discipline  vy  them  accounted  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  is  iiot  only  denied,  but 
impugned,  and  the  professors  thereof  oppressed.^    Ergo. 

**  Again  (but  this  reason  perhaps  is  weak),  every  true  Church  of 
Christ  acknowledgeth  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ :  the  Discipline,  in 
their  opinion,  is  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  by  our  Church  resisted. 
Ergo. 

—       ■  _  .       1 1    _  '  -         1  I  ~       — ~ 

iiiag:istrate  command  and  compel  thein.  By  me,  Robert  Brown.  1582.'  His  con- 
gregation, however,  soon  begun  to  quairel  among  themselves,  and  to  form  parties,  which 
ocGStioned  hia  return  to  England  in  1585.  Here  various  incidents  befell  him;  and, 
ultimately  allowing  his  interest  to  take  precedence  of  his  principles,  in  the  year  1589  he 
conformed,  and  became  rector  of  Achurch  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire.  It  is  not  to 
be  disguised,  that  his  character  did  not  answer  to  his  professions.  He  died  in  1630,  in  the 
^^ty-first  year  of  his  age.  ^very  church  or  society  of  Christians  meeting  in  one  place, 
WM,  according  to  the  Brownists,  a  body  corporate,  having  full  power  within  itself,  to  admit 
and  exclude  members ;  to  choose  and  ordun  officers,  and  when  the  good  of  the  sodety 
f^uiped  it,  to  depose.  tl|em,  without  being  accountable  to  any  external  authority,  Civil 
or  Ecclesiastical.  Notwithstanding  that  Brown  himself  ostensibly  deserted  the  principles 
he  had  propagated,  they  spread  so  rapidly,  that,  in  1592,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  were  held  by  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  divided 
Into  several  con^gations  in  Norfolk  and  Essex,  and  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  London ; 
and,  he  added,  when  they  are  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  who  shall  support  their  wives 
and  children  7 ''—^h  Historical  Research  concerning  the  most  ancient  Congregational 
C^rch  in  England i  &c.     By  B.  Hanbury,  1820.  8vo.  p.  3.] 

•  ["  A  brief  Discoverie  of  the  False  Chvrch ;  Ezek.  xvi.  44.  As  the  Mother  svch  the 
Davghter  is.*'     1590.  4to.  pp.  263.     Subscribed  in  p.  ult,  Henry  Barrowe.] 
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''  Again,  the  Discipline  is  essentially  united  to  the  Church :  by 
which  term  essentially,  they  must  mean  either  an  essential  part,  of 
an  essential  property.  Both  which  ways  it  must  needs  be,  that 
where  that  essential*  Discipline  is  not,  neither  is  there  any  Church* 
If,  therefore,  between  them  and  the  Brownists  there  should  be 
appointed  a  solemn  disputation,  whereof  with  us  they  have  been 
oftentimes  so  earnest  challengers ;  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  other 
answer  they  could  possibly  frame  to  these  and  the  like  arguments, 
wherewith  they  might  be  pressed,  but  fairly  to  deny  the  conclusion 
(for  all  the  premises  are  their  own),  or  rather  ingenuously  to  reverse 
their  own  principles  before  laid,  whereon  so  foul  absurdities  have 
been  so  firmly  built. 

"  What  further  proofs  you  can  bring  out  of  their  high  words, 
magnifying  the  Discipline,  I  leave  to  your  better  remembrance :  but 
above  all  points,  I  am  desirous  this  one  should  be  strongly  enforced 
against  them,  because  it  wringeth  them  most  of  all,  and  is  of  all 
others  (for  ought  I  see)  the  most  unanswerable ;  you  may  notwith- 
standing say,  that  you  would  be  heartily  glad  these  their  positions 
might  so  be  salved,  as  the  Brownists  might  not  appear  to  have  issued 
out  of  their  loins  ^^  but  until  that  be  done,  they  must  give  us  leave  to 
think,  that  they  have  cast  the  seed  whereout  these  tares  are  grown. 

**  Another  sort  of  men  there  is,  which  have  been  content  to  run 
on  with  the  Reformers  for  a  time,  and  to  make  them  poor  instru- 
ments of  their  own  designs.  These  are  a  sort  of  Godless  Politics^ 
who  perceiving  the  plot  of  Discipline  to  consist  of  these  two  parts, 
the  overthrow  of  Episcopal,  and  erection  of  Presbyterial  author 
rity;  and  that  this  latter  can  take  no  place  till  the  former  be  re- 
moved, are  content  to  join  with  them  in  the  destructive  part  of 
Discipline,  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  in  the  other  also  they  shall 
find  them  as  ready.  But  when  time  shall  come,  it  may  be  they 
would  be  as  loth  to  be  yoked  with  that  kind  of  regiment,  as  now 
they  are  willing  to  be  released  from  this.  These  men's  ends  in  all 
their  actions  is  to  i^tov,*  their  pretence  and  colour,  reformation* 
Those  things  which  under  this  colour  they  have  aflected  to  their  own 
good,  are,  1.  By  maintaining  a  contrary  faction,  they  have  kept  the 
Clergy  always  in  awe;  and  thereby  made  them  more  pliable  and 
willing  to  buy  their  peace.  2,  By  maintaining  an  opinion  of  Equality 
among  Ministers,  they  have  made  way  to  their  own  purposes  for 
devouring  Cathedral  Churches,  and  Bishops'  Livings.  3.  By  ex- 
claiming against  abuses  in  the  Church  they  have  carried  their  own 
corrupt  dealings  in  the  Civil  State  more  covertly:  for  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  multitude,  that  they  are  not  able  to  apprehend  many 

*  ^Distraction,  in  Walton's  Edit,  and  see  on,  p.  7.] 
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things  at  once,  so,  as  being  possessed  with  a  dislike  or  liking  of  any 
one  thing,  many  other,  in  the  mean-time,  may  escape  them  without 
being  perceived.  4.  They  have  sought  to  disgrace  the  Clergy,  in 
entertaining  a  conceit  in  men's  minds,  and  confirming  it  by  continual 
practice.  That  men  of  learning,  and  especially  of  the  Clergy,  which 
are  employed  in  the  chiefest  kind  of  learning,  are  not  to  be  admitted, 
or  sparingly  admitted  to  matters  of  State :  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
all  well-governed  Commonwealths,  and  of  our  own,  till  these  late 
years. 

''  A  third  sort  of  men  there  is,  though  not  descended  from  the 
Refcmmers,  yet  in  part  raised  and  greatly  strengthened  by  them, 
namely,  the  cursed  crew  of  Atheists.  This  also  is  one  of*  those 
points  which  I  am  desirous  you  should  handle  most  effectually,  and 
strain  yourself  therein  to  all  points  of  motion  and  affection,  as  in  that 
of  the  Brownists,  to  all  strength  and  sinews  of  reason.  This  is  a  soft 
most  damnable,  and  yet  by  the  general  suspicion  of  the  world  at  this 
day  most  common.  The  causes  of  it,  which  are  in  the  parties  them- 
selves, although  you  handle  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book,*  yet 
here  again  they  may  be  touched :  but  the  occasions  of  help  and 
furtherance,  which  by  the  Reformers  have  been  yielded  unto  them, 
are,  as  I  conceive,  two ;  —  senseless  preaching,  and  disgracing 
of  the  Ministry ;  for  how  should  not  men  dare  to  impugn  that,  which 
neither  by  force  of  reason  nor  by  authority  of  persons  is  maintained  ? 
But  in  the  parties  themselves,  these  two  causes  I  conceive  of 
Atheism :  first.  More  abundance  of  wit  than  judgment,  and  of  witty 
than  judicious  learning ;  whereby  they  are  more  inclined  to  contradict 
any  thing,  than  willing  to  be  informed  of  the  truth.  They  are  not 
therefore  men  of  sound  learning,  for  the  most  part,  but  smatterers ; 
neither  is  their  kind  of  dispute  so  much  by  force  of  argument,  as  by 
scoffing :  which  humour  of  scoffing,  and  turning  matters  most  serious 
into  merriment,  is  now  become  so  common,  as  we  are  not  to  marvel 
what  the  Prophet  means  by  *  the  seat  of  scorners,'  nor  what  the 
Apostles  by  foretelling  of  *  scomers  to  come;'  our  own  age  hath 
verified  their  speech  unto  us :  which  also  may  be  an  argument  against 
these  sco£^rs  and  Atheists  themselves,  seeing  it  hath  been  so  many 
ages  ago  foretold,  that  such  men  the  latter  days  of  the  world  should 
afifbrd,  which  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  Spirit,  save  that 
whereunto  things  future  and  present  are  alike.  And  even  for  the 
main  question  of  the  Resurrection,  whereat  they  stick  so  mightily^ 
was  it  not  plainly  foretold,  that  men  should  in  the  latter  times  say, 
'  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?'  Against  the  Creation,  the 
Ark,  and  divers  other  points,  exceptions  are  said  to  be  taken;  the 

■I.  ■  -       . .  _  .  ■ 

•  [Sec  J^ote,  p^xxiii.] 
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ground  whereof  is  superfluity  of  wit,  without  ground  of  learning  and 
judgment.  A  second  cause  of  Atheism  is  sensuality^  which  maketh 
men  desirous  to  remove  all  stops  and  impediments  of  their  wicked 
life :  among  which,  because  Religion  is  the  chiefest,  so  as  neither  in 
this  life  without  shame  they  can  persist  therein,  nor  (if  that  be  true) 
without  torment  in  the  life  to  come ;  they  whet  their  wits  to  annii- 
hilate  the  joys  of  Heaven,  wherein  they  see  (if  any  such  be)  they 
can  have  no  part;  and  likewise  the  pains  of  Hell,  wherein  their 
portion  must  needs  be  very  great.  They  labour  therefore,  not  that 
they  may  not  deserve  those  pains,  but  that,  deserving  them,  there 
may  be  no  such  pains  to  seize  upon  them.  But  what  conceit  can  be 
imagined  more  base,  than  that  man  should  strive  to  persuade  himself, 
even  against  the  secret  instinct  (no  doubt)  of  his  own  mind,  that  his 
soul  is  as  the  soul  of  a  beast,  mortal  and  corruptible  with  the  body? 
Against  which  barbarous  opinion,  their  own  Atheism  is  a  very  stroi^ 
argument :  for  were  not  the  soul  a  nature  separable  from  the  body, 
how  could  it  enter  into  discourse  of  things  merely  spiritual,  and 
nothing  at  all  pertaining  to  the  body  ?  Surely  the  soul  were  not  able 
to  conceive  any  thing  of  Heaven,  no  not  so  much  as  to  dispute  against 
Heaven  and  against  God,  if  there  were  not  in  it  somewhat  heavenfy, 
and  derived  from  God. 

''  The  last  which  have  received  strength  and  encouragement  from 
the  Reformers,  are  Papists ;  against  wh6m,  although  they  are  most 
bitter  enemies,  yet  unwittingly  they  have  given  them  great  advan- 
tage. For  what  can  any  enemy  rather  desire,  than  the  breach  and 
dissension  of  those  which  are  confederates  against  him?  Wherein 
they  are  to  remember,  that  if  our  communion  with  Papists  in  some 
few  ceremonies  do  so  much  strengthen  them,  as  is  pretended,  how 
much  more  doth  this  division  and  rent  among  ourselves  ;  especially 
seeing  it  is  maintained  to  be,  not  in  light  matters  only,  but  even  in 
matter  of  faith  and  salvation  ?♦  Which  over-reaching  speech  of  theirs, 
because  it  is  so  open  to  advantage  both  for  the  Barrowist  and  the 
Papist,  we  are  to  wish  and  hope  for,  that  they  will  acknowledge  it  to 
have  been  spoken  rather  in  heat  of  affection,  than  with  soundness  of 
judgment ;  and  that  through  their  exceeding  love  to  that  creature  of 
Discipline  which  themselves  have  bred,  nourished,  and  maintained^ 
their  mouth  in  commendation  of  her  did  somewhat  overflow. 

**  From  hence  you  may  proceed  (but  the  means  of  connexion  I 
leave  to  yourself)  to  another  discourse,  which  I  think  very  meet  to 
be  handled,  either  here  or  elsewhere  at  large  ;  the  parts  whereof  may 
be  these : 

1.  '*  That  in  this  Cause  between  them  and  us,  men  are  to  sever 


*  [Query  ?    See  p.  xciii.] 
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tlie  proper  and  essential  points  rn  controversy,  from  those  which  are 
accidental.  The  most  essential  and  proper  are  these  two :  overthrow 
of  Episcopal,  and  erection  of  Presbyterial  authority.  Bat  in  these 
Cwo  points  whosoever  joineth  with  them,  is  accounted  of  their 
ntiinber;  whosoever  in  all  other  points  agreeth  with  them,  yet 
Ainketh  the  authority  of  Bishops  not  unlawful,  and  of  Elders  not 
necessary,  may  justly  be  severed  from  their  retinue.  Those  things, 
therefore,  which  either  in  the  persons,  or  in  the  laws  and  orders 
themselves,  are  faulty,  may  be  complained  on,  acknowledged,  and 
amended:  yet  they  no  whit  the  nearer  their  main  purpose.  For 
what  if  all  errors  by  them  supposed  in  our  Liturgy  were  amended, 
feven  according  to  their  own  hearts*  desire;  if  Non-residence,  Plifr- 
ralities,  and  the  like,  were  utterly  taken  away ;  are  their  Lay-elders 
therefore  presently  authorized?  their  sovereign  Ecclesiastical  juris-^ 
diction  established  ? 

**  But  even  in  their  complaining  against  the  outward  and  accidental 
matters  in  Church-government,  they  are  many  ways  faulty.  1.  In 
their  End  which  they  propose  to  themselves.  For  in  declaiming 
ligainst  abuses,  their  meaning  is  not  to  have  them  redressed,  but  by 
disgracing  the  present  State,  to  make  way  for  their  own  Discipline. 
As  therefore,  in  Venice,  if  any  Senator  should  discourse  against  the 
power  of  their  Senate,  as  being  either  too  sovereign,  or  too  weak,  in 
government,  with  purpose  to  draw  their  authority  to  a  moderation,  it 
scdght  well  be  suffered ;  but  not  so,  if  it  shotdd  appear  he  spake  with 
purpose  to  induce  another  State  by  depraving  the  present :  so,  in  all 
causes  belonging  either  to  Church  or  Commonwealth,  we  are  to  have 
regard  what  mind  the  complaining  part  [joarty]  doth  bear,  whether  of 
amendment  or  of  innovation,  and  accordingly,  either  to  suffer  or  sup* 
press  it.  Their  objection  therefore  is  frivolous,  '  Why  may  not  men 
speak  against  abuses  V  Yes,  but  with  desire  to  cure  the  part  affected, 
and  not  to  destroy  the  whole.  S.  A  second  fault  is  in  their  Manner 
of  complaining,  not  only  because  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  bitter 
and  reproachful  terms,  but  also,  it  is  unto  the  common  people, — 
judges  incompetent  and  insufficient — both  to  determine  any  thing 
■miss ;  and  for  want  of  skill  and  authority  to  amend  it.  Which  also 
discovereth  their  intent  and  purpose  to  be  rather  destructive  than 
corrective.  3.  Thirdly,  Those  very  Exceptions  which  they  take, 
are  frivolous  and  impertinent.  Some  things,  indeed,  they  accuse  as 
impious,  which  if  they  may  appear  to  be  such,  God  forbid  they 
vbould  be  maintained. 

*^  Against  the  rest  it  is  only  alleged,  That  they  are  Idle  Ceremonies 
without  use,  and  that  better  and  more  profitable  might  be  devised : 
wherein  they  are  doubly  deceived :  for  neither  is  it  a  sufficient  plea  to 
say,  *  This  must  give  place,  because  a  better  may  be  devised;*  and, 
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in  our  judgments  of  better  and  worse,  we  oftientmies  conceive  amis^, 
when  we  compare  those  things  which  are  in  device,  with  those  which 
are  in  practice  :  for  the  imperfections  of  the  one  are  hid,  till  by  time 
and  trial  they  be  discovered;  the  others  are  already  manifest  and 
open  to  all.  But  last  of  all  (which  is  a  point  in  my  opinion  of  great 
regard,  and  which  I  am  desirous  to  have  enlarged),  they  do  not  see 
that  for  the  most  part  when  they  strike  at  the  State  Ecclesiastical, 
they  secretly  wound  the  Civil  State  :  for  Personal  faults,  what  can  be 
said  against  the  Church,  which  may  not  also  agree  to  the  Common- 
wealth ?  In  both.  Statesmen  have  always  been  and  will  be  always, 
pien,  sometimes  blinded  with  error,  most  commonly  perverted  by 
passions  :  many  unworthy  have  been  and  are  advanced  in  both,  many 
worthy  not  regarded.  As  for  Abuses  which  they  pretend  to  be 
in  the  Laws  themselves,  when  they  inveigh  against  Non-residence,  do 
they  take  it  a  matter  lawful  or  expedient  in  the  Civil  State,  for  a 
man  to  have  a  great  and  gainful  office  in  the  north,  himself  con- 
tinually remaining  in  the  south?  '  He  that  hath  an  office,  let  him 
attend  his  office.*  When  they  condemn  Plurality  of  Livings  Spiritual 
to  the  pit  of  Hell;  what  think  they  of  the  infinity  of  temporal 
promotions  ?  By  the  great  Philosopher*  it  is  forbidden,  as  a  thing 
most  dangerous  to  Commonwealths,  that  by  the  same  man  many 
great  offices  should  be  exercised.  When  they  deride  our  Ceremonies 
as  vain  and  frivolous,  were  it  hard  to  apply  their  exceptions,  even  to 
those  civil  ceremonies,  which  at  the  Coronation,  in  Parliament,  and 
all  Courts  of  Justice,  are  used  ?  Were  it  hard  to  argue  even  against 
Circumcision,  the  ordinance  of  God,  as  being  a  cruel  ceremony; 
against  the  Passover,  as  being  ridiculous, — shod,  girt,  a  staff  in  their 
hand,  to  eat  a  lamb  ?f 

"  To  conclude :  You  may  exhort  the  Clergy,  (or,  what  if  you  direct 
your  conclusions  not  to  the  Clergy  in  general,  but  only  to  the  learned 
in  or  of  both  Universities  ?)  you  may  exhort  them  to  a  due  conside- 
ration of  all  things,  and  to  a  right  esteem  and  valuing  of  each  thing 
in  that  degree  wherein  it  ought  to  stand.  For  it  oftentimes  falleth 
out,  that  what  men  have  either  devised  themselves,  or  greatly 
delighted  in,  the  price  and  the  excellency  thereof  they  do  admire 
above  desert.  The  chiefest  labour  of  a  Christian  should  be  to  know ; 
of  a  Minister,  to  preach,  *  Christ  crucified :'  in  regard  whereof,  not 
only  worldly  things,  but  things  otherwise  precious,  even  the  Disci- 
pline itself,  is  vile  and  base.  Whereas  now,  by  the  heat  of  conten- 
tion and  violence  of  affection,  the  zeal  of  men  towards  the  one,  hath 
greatly  decayed  their  love  to  the  other.  Hereunto  therefore  they 
are  to  be  exhorted,  to  *  preach  Christ  crucified,'  the  *  mortification  of 

♦  AaiST.Pof.  lib.ii.  cap. ».  '   f  [Exod.xii.  11.] 
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the  flesh,*  the  *  renewing  of  the  Spirit  ;*  not  those  things  which  in 
time  of  strife  seem  precious,  hut  (passions  heing  allayed)  are  vain  and 
childish. 

"  George  Cranmer." 


This  following  Epitaph  was  long  since  presented  to  the  world  in 
Memory  of  Mr.  Hooker,  by  Sir  William  Cowper;*  who  also  built 
him  a  fair  Monumentf  in  Borne  Church  [1633],  and  acknowledges 
him  [there]  to  have  been  his  Spiritual  Father. 

"  Though  nothing  can  be  spoke  worthy  his  fame, 
Or  the  remembrance  of  that  precious  name, 
Judicious  Hooker;  though  this  cost  be  spent 
On  him  that  hath  a  lasting  Monument 
In  his  own  Books ;  yet,  ought  we  to  express, 
If  not  his  worth,  yet  our  respectfulness. 
Church-Ceremonies  he  muntain'd:  then  why 
Without  all  ceremony  should  he  die  ? 
Was  it  because  his  life  and  death  should  be 
Both  equal  patterns  of  humility  ? 
Or,  that  perhaps  this  only  glorious  one 
Was  above  all,  to  ask.  Why  had  he  none?- 
Yet  he  that  lay  so  long  obscurely  low. 
Doth  now  preferred,  to  greater  honours  go. 
Ambitious  men,  learn. hence  to  be  more  wise; 
Humility  is  the  true  way  to  rise: 
And  God  in  me  this  lesson  did  inspire — 
To  bid  this  humble  man, — Friend,  sit  up  higher.*' 


•  ["  Of  Ratling  Court,  Kent;  Knt.  and  Bart."— Gauden's  Life,  p.  36.] 
f  [*<  The  following  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  inscriptioD  on  Mr.  Hooker's  monu* 
ment : — 

SUNT  MELIOEA  MIHI.  

BICHARDUS  HOOKER  BXONIKNSIS  SCHOLARIS  SOCIUSQ ;  COLLBGII  CORP. 
XTII  OXON  :  DBINDB  LONDINIIS  TEMPLI  INTERIORIS  .IN  SACRIS  UAGl- 
8TBR  RBCTORQ  ;  HUJU8  BCCL>B.  SCRIFSIT  YIU  LIBR08  POLrTLC  BCCLE- 
SIASTIC^  ANOLICANiB,  QUORUM  TRBS  DBSIDBRANTUB.  OBIFT  ANO. 
DUtf.  MDC    iBTATIS  SUM  L. 

posurr   HOC    fusimo  yiro     monumbntum   ano.  pom.  mdcxxxhi.  gull 

BLMUS     COWPBR     ARMI0«^  IN     CHRISTO     JlSU     QUBM     OlNUIT    PBR    BYAN- 
OXLIUM.    1  COB  IT.  15." 

ZouoB,  p.  284.] 
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OF 


THOMAS  CARTWRIGHT,  B.D 


.», 


FORMERLY  FELLOW  OF    ST.  JOHN  fi  ;    AND  AFTERWARD  A  SENIOR-FELLOW 
AND    MARGARET    PROFESSOR    OF    DIYINITY,     IN    TRINITY 

COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE. 


This  distinguished  Puritan  Divine,  styled  "  Antesignanus,"f  was 
the  person  who  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  combated  with  Whitgift, 
and  whose  writings  became  so  alarmingly  influential,  that  Hooker  was 
employed  "by  appointment  "J  to  counteract  their  effects  when  their 
Author,  in  his  "declining  and  forgetful  age*'§  was  labouring  under 
prohibition  and  decrepitude. 

He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  about  the  year  1535.|| 
In  1550  he  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
pursued  his  studies  with  avidity ;  never  allowing  himself  more  than  five 
hours  for  sleep :  a  rule  he  adhered  to  through  his  subsequent  life.^ 


*  This  is  called  a  ''Sketch"  only,  because  a  more  voluminous  Life,  and  one  more 
worthy  of  this  memorable  character,  is  in  manuscript,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Benj. 
Brook,  th^  laborious  author  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  Puritans^  in  three  volumes,  octavo, 
1813."  When  the  genuine  history  of  those  individuals  is  investigated^  it  appears  how 
greatly  our  country  and  our  religion  are  beholden  to  them  for  resisting  Ecclesiastical 
encroachments  and  arbitrary  domination. 

f  Camdeni  Annales  Regn.  Eliz.  in  An.  1581.  ''When  I  consider  the  seal  Ibr 
Religion  which  sheweth  itself  in  many,  as  well  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  thit 
Realm,  as  of  Uie  People,  ....  so  I  cannot  be  but  ashamed  of  mine  own  slackness,  and 
afraid  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord,  for  that  those  whose  proper  work  thit  is,  and 
especially  which  should  bear  the  Standard  and  carry  the  Torch  unto  the  rest,  are  ao  cold 
and  so  careless  in  these  matters  of  the  Lord."  T.  C.*s  First  "  Replye,"  Epistle  to  4he 
Church  of  England,  p.  iv.  "  He,  in  this  Church,  ^r«^  of  all  in  large  Books  defended 
these  opinions." — Matt.  Sutcliffe*s  (Dean  of  Exeter)  Examination  rf  M,  Thmm 
Cartwrighfs  late  Jpologie,  1596.  4to.  p.  46. 

X  Covers  "  Defence"  of  Hooker;  Pref    See  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  for  this  Tract 

§  "  A  Brief  Apologie  of  Thomas  Cartwright,  against  all  such  slanderous  accusatioBSy 
as  it  pleaseth  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  in  his  several  pamphlets,  most  injuriously  to  load  him 
with."  (1505,  4to).     Incorporated  in  Sutcliffe's  "  Examination,"  p.  43. 

II  The  Lives  of  Thirty- two  English  Divines,  fo.  3rd  Edit.  1677.  By  Samuel  Clarke, 
p.  16.    The  volume  contains  a  portnut,  and  six  pages  of  matter  respecting  Cartwright 

%  Ibid, 
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Three  years  after  the  demise  of  the  lamented  Edward  VI.  t^ 
Clgrgy  havings  revolted  to  Popery,  he  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw 
from  College  smd  to  engage  fiimself  as  a  Barrister's  assistant.  *'  Here," 
says  Fuller,  **  he  got  some  skill  in  the  Common-Law,  which  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  fence  the  better  for  himself  by  the  advantage 
thereof.*'*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  &vourite  study  wad 
Theology,  for  scarcely  had  the  haughty  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
Throne,  and  nearly  all  the  State-Cleriry  reverted  back  to  Protestant-  "^ 
ism,;^  than  Thomas  Cartwright  was  inducted  into  his  College  again, 
through  the  favourable  representation  of  his  employer  to  Dr.  Pilking- 
ton,  then  Master  of  St.  John's,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  Durham. 
His  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  and  his  acuteness  in  Logic, 
procured  him  a  Fellowship  in  1560,  which  he  quitted  about  1563,  for 
another  in  Trinity  College ;  and  not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Senior-Fellows.  J 

In  1564,  her  Majesty  was  magnific^itly  entertained  at  the  Uni- 
versity. On  the  7th  of  August  a  Philosophy-Act  was  held,  and 
Cartwright  engaged  in  it  as  first  opponent.  The  parties  selected  were 
'*  the  ripest  and  most  learned  men,"§  the  Slitey  of  the  University. 
Notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  Cartwright 
was  regarded,  maligners  have  represented  that  he  failed  to  give  satis- 
faction to  his. Royal  Auditor  ;||  and,  that  on  her  Majesty's  neglect  of 
him,  he  began  *^  to  kick  against  her  Ecclesiastical  Government.'*^  This 
paltry  accusation  has  been  echoed  from  adversary  to  adversary,  till 
effirontery  itself  has  been  abashed  and  put  to  confusion  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Historian,  confessing,  that  from  the  Relation  of  the  Queen's 
reception  at  Cambridge,  there  appears  no  clear  ground  for  any  such 
discontent;  for  the  Queen  is  said  there,  to  have  approved  of  them 


«  mtt,  cf  the  Worthies  of  Engl,    1662.   Fol.    Hertfordshire,  p.  27. 

f  **  The  nation  had  of  laie  been  so  much  accustomed  to  these  revohitions,  that  men 
had  lost  all  idea  of  truth  and  fiedsehood  in  such  subjects." — Hume's  Hist,  rfEng,  Elis. 
an.  1558. 

%  His  name  ranks  seventh  among  the  8oeH  majoreSf  in  Nichols'  Progresses  of  Queen 
BXm.  1805.  4to.  Vol.  III.  p.  142. 

§  Strype.  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  403.  "  Now  there  be  in  Cambridge  again  many 

giod  plimti  (as  did  well  appear  at  the  Queen's  Majesty's  late  being  there),  which  are 
like  to  grow  to  mighty  great  timber,  to  the  honour  of  learning  and  great  good  of  their 
cowitry,  if  they  may  stand  their  time,  as  the  best  plants  there  were  wont  to  do ;  and  if 
■oiAe  did  dotterel  trees,  with  standing  oyer- nigh  them  and  dropping  upon  them  do  not 
dthcar  hinder  or  crook  their  growing :  wherein  my  fear  is  the  less,  seeing  so  worthy  a 
Jusfiee  of  an  Oyer  (Sir  \f,  Cecil)  hath  the  present  oversight  of  that  whole  Chace :  who 
was  himself  sometime  in  the  fairest  spring  that  ever  was  there  of  learning,  one  of  the 
finrwardest  young  plants -in  all  that  worthy  College  of  St  John's." — The  Scholemaster, 
by  Roger  Ascbam,  Preceptor  to  Queen  Eliz.  Edit.  1743.  Svo.  p.  180. 
•  II  "  Cartwright  had  dealt  most  with  the  Muses,  Preston  with  the  Graces.  Cartwright 
disputed  like  a  great ;  Preston  like  a  genteel  Scholar.  And  the  Queen,  upon  parity  of 
deserts  alwsys  preferred  properness  of  person!" — Fuller's  Hist»  Camh.  1655.  Fol. 
p.  139. 

%  Sir  Geo.Paule.  Life  of  Whitgift,  Ed.  1699.  Svo.  p.  10. 
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all,*  But  if  this  positive  evidence  were  not  extant,  there  is  sufficient 
inferential  evidence  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  aftef  this  pretended 
slight  that  Cartwright  was  advanced  to  the  Divinity  Chair  as  Mar- 
garet Professor  !•{• 

This  elevation  occurred  in  1569.J  He  had  commenced  Bachelor 
in  Divinity  in  1567;  but  he  was  precluded  from  obtaining  a  higher 
degree.  His  Professorship,  indeed,  implied  his  qualification  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  accordingly  he  put  in  his  claim  for 
a  Diploma  at  the  ensuing  Commencement.  In  the  mean  time  he 
opened  his  Public  Lectures,  founding  them  on  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  Acts.  They  were  delivered,  his  earliest  Biographer 
informs  us,  "  with  such  acuteness  of  wit,  and  solidity  of  judgment, 
as  caused  admiration. ''§  And  on  the  same  authority  we  are  informed, 
that  his  popularity  at  St.  Mary's  was  so  great  as  to  require  the 
windows  to  be  taken  out. 

That  Cartwright's  Lectures  would  be  ad  tempora^  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  one  who,  as  will  hereafler  be  shewn,  was  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  Popish  controversy.  By  his  learning  and  talents,  his 
enemies  being  judges,  he  was  indeed  eminently  fitted  to  promote  the 
Reformation.  Of  his  powers  of  persuasion,  Paule,  who  records  the 
fact  with  no  good  will,  tells  us,  that,  *'  Upon  a  Sunday,  Dr.  Whitgift 
being  from  home.  Master  Cartwright  with  some  of  his  adherentii 
made  three  Sermons  in  that  one  day;  wherein,  they  so  vehemendy 
inveighed  (amongst  other  Ceremonies  of  our  Church)  against  the 
Surplice  y  as  those  of  Trinity  College  were  so  moved  therewith,  that 
at  Evening-Prayer  they  cast  off  their  Surplices,  though  against  the 
Statutes  of  the  House,  and  were  all  placed  in  the  Chapel  without  their 
Surplices,  three  only  excepted.''! |  Thus  Cartwright's  doctrines 
relating  to  Church-Discipline  would  necessarily  tend  to  the  reduction 
of  the  existing  Hierarchy  and  its  appendages,  and  to  the  substitution 
of  Church-OfBcers  and  Church-Government  more  accordant  to  what 
he  deemed  the  Apostolical  standard.  A  system,  **  cunningly  devised,** 
had  by  **  adapting  itself  to  the  senses,"^  taken  possession  of  the 
affections  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  Unlike  that  Divine 
simplicity  which  the  Christian  Religion  exhibited  at  the  commence? 
ment  of  its  propagation,  the  factitious  additions  had  rendered  its 


*  Strype.  Ann.  Vol.  I.  p.  403,   and  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,   1735.  fo.  Vol  II* 
fib.  VII.  p.  45. 

t  The  best  evidence  of  Cartwright's  share  in  the  exhibition  is  seen  in  Niohds'  Pro* 
gresses,  ut  sup,  pp.  66,  177. 

X  Whitgift  was  appointed  Margaret  Professor  in  1562,  and  was  succeeded  by  W. 
4     Chaderton,  B.  D.  in  1567.     Strype's  Whitgift,  in  loc, 
'         §  Clark's  Lives,  ut  sup,  p.  17. 
II  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  11. 
^  Hume.  Hist.  Eng.  cap.  xxzvili.  an.  1559. 
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general  aspect  imposing,  and  its  effects  gratefully  delusive  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  rested  in  "  a  form  of  godliness,"  because  they 
were  restrained  from  cultivating  the  knowledge  of  its  "power."* 

But,  notwithstanding  Cartwright's  abilities  for  promoting  that  end, 
the  new  Queen  would  not  allow  her  subjects  to  reform  faster  than 
she  cbose.-t*     Party  contention,   in  the  mean  time,  became  obstre- 
perous and  active.     The  professors  of  the  old  form  of  Religion,  who 
had  every  thing  to  lose,  and  the  expectants,  who  professed  the  new 
form   of  Religion,^    were   alike   vigilant   to   secure  their    different 
objects.     Nor  should  it  excite  surprise,  that  a  turbulent  spirit  shewed 
itself  among  those  who  had,  as  they  hoped,  the  opportunity  of  re- 
taining at  least  the  model  of  the  existing  Hierarchy,  and  those  others 
who   had  propounded   to  themselves   a  platform   after   a  different 
model :  for  such  a  consequence  is  but  too  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
frailty  of  human  nature.     And,  in  no  case  is  our  nature  put  to  a 
severer  test  than  when  interest  and  conviction  clash,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  us  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  and  when  moreover  the 
terms  good  and  evil  are  made  to  change  sides  at  the  mandate  of 
Authority !     It  was  under  the  influence  of  something  like  this  state 
of  things,  that  the  amiable  Grindal,  then  recently  become  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  induced  to  act  apparently  against  his   inclination   to 
favour  the  principles  of  those  whom  his  official  situation  obliged  him 
to  denounce.     At  the  instigation  of  persons  more  rigid  than  appears 
to  belong  to  his  own  temper,  it  may,  then,  be  presumed,  it  was,  that 
this  good  man  addressed  a  Letter,  June  24,  1570,  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  Sir  William  Cecil,  then  Secretary  of  State,   but 
afterward  Lord  Treasurer,  in  which  Letter  the  Bishop  pressed  that 
some  course  might  be  taken  with  Mr.  Cartwright.     He  represented, 
that  his  Lectures  were  directed  against  the  external  polity  and  officers 
of  the  Church,  and  that,  consequently,  the  Students  who  were  "  very 
toward  in  learning"  attended  in  great  numbers,  and  were  in  danger 
of  being  "  poisoned  by  him  with  love  of  Contention,  and  liking  of 
Novelty."    He  accordingly  solicited  the  Chancellor  to  procure  Cart- 
wright  and  his  adherents   to  be  silenced    *'  both  in   Schools  and 
Pulpits,"  and  if  they  could  not  be  reduced  to  Conformity,  to  expel 
them  from  their  Colleges,  or  the  University,  as  the  cause  should 
require.     He  also  urged  upon  the  Chancellor,  that  Cartwright  might 
not  be  allowed  to  take  his  degree  or  "  proceed"  Doctor  in  Divinity^ 
for  which  he  had  made  application. § 

Cartwright,  as  we  find  Strype  saying,   appealed  "  in  an  elegant 
Latin  Letter,"  July,   1570,  to  the  Chancellor;   affirming,   That  he 

•  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  f  See  Strype,  Ann.  Vol.  I.  App.  p.  3. 

X  See  Note  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  f,  p.xlii. 
§  Strype'8  Life  of  Grindal,  p.  162. 

VOL,  I.  k 
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was  averse  from  whatever  was  seditious  or  contentious ;  that  he  had 
not  taught  any  doctrine  which  his  Texts  did  not  justify ;  and,  that  he 
had  cautiously  avoided  treating  of  the  Hahits»  even  when  an  occasion 
offered  itself:  but  he  admitted  having  taught,  that  the  Ministry  of 
the  Church  had  declined  from  that  of  the  ancient  and  Apostolic 
Church ;  and,  that  he  wished  it  should  be  framed  on  a  purer  modeL 
Even  these  sentiments,  he  said,  he  had  delivered  **  sedately/'  and  in 
a  way  which  none  but  "  some  ignorant  or  malignant  hearers  *'  could 
find  fault  with.* 

The  Chancellor  himself  seemed  to  give  Cartwright  credit  jfor 
integrity  of  principles,  whatever  he  thought  of  his  discretion.  On 
answering  their  application  to  him^  he  tells  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
others,  that,  "  What  mind  Mr.  Cartwright  had  in  the  moving  of 
these  matters,  by  himself  in  communication  I  perceive  tlve  same  not 
to  be  much  reprehended  ;  being,  as  it  seemeth,  not  of  any  aproganey, 
or  intention  to  move  troubles;  but  as  a  Reader  of  the  Scripture, 
to  give  notes,  by  way  of  comparison,  between  the  Order  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  Umes  of  the  Apostles,  and  tlie  present  tim^s  nam  in 
this  Church  of  England"  And  he  directs  them,  that  for  the  pres^it, 
the  dispute  should  be  discontinued;  to  which,  he  says,  Mr.  Cartwright 
"  accorded,  "f 

In  addition  to  his  own  Letter,  it  appears  that  Cartwright  had  been 
also  vindicated  to  the  Chancellor  in  '*  a  Testimonial  of  others  of  that 
University  of  good  Name  ;*'%  and  likewise  by  other  communication4.  to 
which  several  names  were  attached,  and  of  which  two  who  subscribed 
them  were  ultimately  Bishops.  § 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Cartwright's  expulsion  wa^  probably 
even  pre-determined  on ;  for,  as  Strype  says,  "  Cartwright  was  f(Hrbid 
by  the  Chancellor  only  to  Read  upon  those  nice  questions,  but  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads,  he  was  now  stayed  from  Reading  at 
alirW  and  Whitgift,  then  Master  of  Trinity  College,  "  with  tW 
Seniors  of  the  House,  called  him  in  question ;  and  having  sufficient 
matter  of  expulsion  against  him,  for  uttering  some  erron;  in  his 
Lectures,  and  not  recanting,  nor  expounding  them,  being  by  the 
Master  and  Seniors  so  appointed ;  and  for  exercising  the  Function  of 
a  Minister,  having  no  Letters  of  Orders ;  which  he  had  either  toro^ 
or  suppressed,  for  that  he  thought  it  not  lawful  by  his  own  doctrine 
to  use  them ;  and,  for  transgressing  the  Statutes  of  the  House  in 
divers  other  points,  he  expelled  him  the  House ;  and  being  Vice- 
Chancellor,  caused  him  likewise  to  be  deprived  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet's Lecture,  which  he  then  read."^ 

•  Strype,  Ann.  Vol.  11.  p.  2, 8.  f  Idem,  Vol.  I.  p.  586. 

I  ^^'  S  Idem,  Vol.  II.  p.  2. 

"  Idem,  Vol.  I.  p.  587.  ^  Paule,  ut  sup,  p.  15. 
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Among  other  particulars  wherein  Pauleys  relation  ia  defective,  it 
appears  that  Gartwright  had  presented  a  paper  of  Propositions  to  the 
late  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  May,  who  admonished  him  to  revoke  it, 
and  on  Cartwright's  refusal  punished  him  by  the  "  subtraction  of  his 
stipend,"  and  so  be  continued  in  his  Lecture  that  year ;  but  the  next 
year  Df.  Whitgift  being  Vice-ChanceDor,  and  "  armed  with  A^tho- 
rity,*^  he  convened  Gartwright  before  himself,  requiring  "  his  abso- 
lute answer.  Whether  he  did  mind  to  teach  his  auditors  otherwise, 
revoking  what  he  had  before  taught  ?  or,  Would  abide  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  same  ?"  Gartwright  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  the 
hand-writing  was  his,  and  that  the  Propositions  were  what  "  he  had 
openly  taught,  and  still  continued  determined  to  maintain  and 
defend."  On  hearing  this  "  unreclaimable  Reader's"f  spirited 
declaration,  Whitgift,  having  first  conferred  with  other  Doctors 
present,  pronoun<^  Sentence  (Dec.  11,  1570,)  "That  perceiving 
that  no  admoniticm  would  help,  but  that  he  still  persisted  in  the  same 
mind,  he  did  therefore  pronounce  him,  the  said  Master  Gartwright, 
to  be  removed  from  his  said  Lecture ;  and  by  his  final  Decree  or 
Sentence  did  then  and  there  remove  him,  and  declare  the  said 
Lecture  to  be  void ;  and,  that  he  minded,  according  to  the  Foundation 
dwreof,  to  proceed  to  die  election  of  a  new  Reader :  and  further,  he 
did  then  and  there,  by  virtue  of  his  Office,  inhibit  the  said  Master 
Gartwright  from  preaching  within  the  University  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  8ame.**X 

The  Propositions  which  Gartwright  presented  in  Latin,  are 
**  1.  The  Names  and  Functions  of  Archbishops  and  Archdeacons, 
ought  to  be  abolished. — 2,  The  Offices  of  the  lawful  Ministers  of 
the  Ghurch,  as  Bishops  and  Deacons,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the 
Scriptural  and  Apostolical  institution;  the  Bishops  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  and  pray,  and  Deacons  to  have  charge  of  the  Poor.— 
^  ft.  The  Grovemment  of  the  Ghurch  ought  not  to'  be  entrusted  to 
Bishops'  Ghancellors,  or  to  Officials  of  Archdeacons;  but  every 
Chiirdi  ought  to  be  governed  by  its  own  Minister  and  Presbytery.) 
4*  Ministers  ought  not  to  be  at  large  (vagum  et  liberum);  but  should 
•adi  have  charge  of  one  particular  flock. — 5.  No  person  ought  to 
solicit,  or  stand  as  (tanquam)  a  Gandidate  for  the  Ministry. — 
6.  Ministers  ought  not  to  be  made  and  appointed  by  the  sole  autho- 
rity of  Bishops ;  much  less  in  a  Study  or  other  private  place ;  but 
the  election  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Ghurch.  These  reforma- 

tions being  effected,   every  one  should  labour  in  his  Galling :   the 

*  Fuller's  Hist  Camb.  1655.  p.  141.  f  Strype,  Ann.  Vol.  I.  p.  588. 

X  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  App.  p.  11.     His  Life  of  Parker,  p.  312.     And  Clarke's 
Lives,  p.  17. 

§  Clarke^  p.  18,  reads  Presbyterum,  Strype  — Hum,    Clarke  says,  he  ^  transcribed 
them  OQt  of  tiie  original"  in  the  University  Record. 

k2 
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Magistrate  should  act  by  his  Authority  ;  the  Ministry  by  the  Word ; 
and  all  by  their  Prayers.     By  me,  Thomas  Caetwbight." 

Strype's  comment  on  these  Propositions  is,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  the  rest  of  the  Heads,  **  knew  some  of  them  to  be  untrue,  dange- 
rous, and  tending  to  the  ruin  of  both  Learning  and  Religion ;  as  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fifth,  Some  untruly  imagined,  to  make 
the  Common  sort  believe  that  to  be,  which  is  not,  as  the  Third  and 
Sixth."* 

Other  Propositions,  also  said  to  be  dangerous  and  seditious,  were 
gathered  from  his  Lectures  and  private  Conversation,  and  sent  to 
Court  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  to  **  incense"  the  Queen  and  Chancellor 
against  Cartwright.-j" 

Fuller  having  recorded  the  fact  of  the  expulsion,  adds,  "  Thus 
was  Master  Cartwright  totally  routed  in  Cambridge,  and  being  ^brc^d 
to  forsake  the  springs  betook  himself  to  the  stream.**^  Thus,  too, 
he  might  have  said  with  equal  truth,  was  the  University  deprived  of 
one  of  her  most  valuable  members :  Him,  of  whom  that  Lux  MumU, 
Beza,  wrote  in  these  terms,  "  Than  Thomas  Cartwright  I  think  the 
Sun  doth  not  see  a  more  learned  man."§ 

Clarke  has  recorded,  that  '*  During  Cartwright*s  abode  in  the 
University,  he  was  of  great  power  and  credit  in  the  Regent-House, 
so  that  the  Doctors  feared  lest  the  Precisians,  as  they  were  then 
called,  should  choose  him  Vice-Chancellor;  whereupon  they  pro- 
cured the  alteration  of  the  Statute,  ||  whereby  the  choice  was  formerly 
in  the  Regent-House,  and  confined  the  election  of  the  Vice-Ch&n- 
cellor  to  one  of  those  two  whom  the  Heads  should  prick. "^  Paule 
says,  Whitgift  *^  procured  an  alteration  and  amendment  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  University.  In  which  kind  of  affairs  and  business 
all  the  Heads  of  Houses  were  directed  and  advised  by  him,  as  from 
an  oracle."** 

It  would  afford  much  interesting  matter  on  which  to  expatiate,  if 
we  could  trace  the  whole  conduct  and  personal  merits  of  all  Cart- 
wxight's  accusers.  But  as  the  Sun's  more  powerful  rays  render 
Stars  invisible ;  so  the  Stars  or  Satellites  of  this  nether  region  are 
lost  in  the  glare  which  their  feebler  rays  helped  to  create,  and  leave 
only  the  primary  orb  to  be  gazed  on ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  as 


♦  Strype,  Ann.  Vol.  I.  p.  588. 

t  Strype,  t6tU  and  Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  117.  and  Chalmers'  Biog.  Die.  1813.  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  3S5. 

X  Hist  Camb.  p.  142. 

§  Clarke,  p.  18. — "  I  deny  not  that  Mr.  Cartvmght  is  a  man  learned."     Sutcliffe, 
Examination,  p.  24. 
II  November  7,  1570. 
f  Page  22. 
♦•  Page  24:  See  also  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  18,  and  Life  of  Parker,  p.  3ll. 
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deeds  of  signal  merit  or  demerit  performed  by  Subalterns  are  usually 
attributed  to  their  Leader,  so  in  the  affairs  on  which  we  are  now 
treating,  the  name  of  Whitgift  alone,  and  in  like  manner  Cart- 
wkioht's,  are  ever  being  reverberated  from  side  to  side, — from  friends 
to  "  opposites  in  this  cause,"* 

Cartwright  was  charged  with  being  disputatious !  What,  then, 
was  Whitgift?  His  Comptroller,  Sir  George  Paule,  shall  answer: — 
**  Dr.  Whitgift,  after  that  Master  Cartwright  and  his  'complices  had 
broached  his  dangerous  doctrine,  would  always  the  Sunday  following 
in  the  same  Church,  answer  and  confute  their  opinions."*!-  But  he 
condemned  the  Habits  and  other  Ornaments !  To  this  accusation 
another  of  Whitgift*s  biographers  will  answer,  with  more  honesty  than 
the  trusty  Knight.  Nov.  26,  15G5,  a  Humble  Supplication  was 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  deprecating  a  Proclamation  which  was 
shortly  expected,  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  old  Popish  Apparel. 
**  This,"  say  the  Supplicants,  "  is  daily  mentioned  to  us  by  multi- 
tudes whom  we  esteem  for  jpiety  and  emdition,  who  affirm,  in  their 
consciences,  that  they  think  every  Ornament  of  this  kind  is  unlawful 
(ill^timum)."  And  they  add,  "  Lest  our  University  should  be 
forsaken,  we  think  it  one  of  our  first  duties  to  acquaint  you  with  this 
condition  of  ourselves  and  our  brethren."  "  This  hurden^^  they  con- 
tinue, "  we  very  much  fear  will  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospely  and  to  literature.  By  your  successful  application  to 
this,  you  will,  no  doubt,  confer  a  great  benefit  not  only  on  us^  but  on 
the  Nation." J  Now,  whose  signature  would,  of  all  others,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  absent  from  this  earnest  remonstrance  ?  Surely  that  of 
"  Jhon  Whitgifte?"  ,Lo  !  truly  it  is  there.  Again;  Cartwright  pleaded 
for  the  identity  of  the  Office  of  Bishop  and  Priest !  Even  this  "  dange- 
rous" proposition  Whitgift,  before  a  Mitre  danced  in  his  vision,  had 
acknowledged  §  Yet,  after  all  these  facts,  this  very  Whitgift  inhi- 
bited Travers  from  doing  as  himself  had  done  ;  ||  and  expelled 
Cartwright  for  maintaining  principles  which  he  himself  had  professed. 
No  wonder  he  could  not  "  confute"  Cartwright*s  Propositions,  not- 
withstanding his  ability,  according  to  Paule,  to  **  confute"  any 
doctrine  he  might  have  preached.  As,  therefore,  confutation  was 
clearly  beyond  his  skill,  he  at  last  availed  himself  of  an  alleged 
informality  which  answered  his  end  more  effectually. 

It  was  recollected  that  the  College  Statutes  required  a  Senior- 


•  See  Hooker,  Vol.  1.  p.  144.  f  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  13. 

X  Strype.  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  p.  194,  App.  69. 

§  "  I  know  these  names  be  confounded  in  the  Scriptures,  but  I  speak  according  to 
the  manner  and  custom  of  the  Church,  even  since  the  Apostles'  time." — Def,  of  Juns, 
p.  383. 

II  See  Hooker,  Vol.  IIL  p.  337. 
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Fellow  to  take  on  him  *'  the  Order  of  Priesthood,"  and  these  words 
beii^  convertible  into  the  technical  phrase  "  Priest's  Orders,"  whidi 
Mr.  Cartwright  had  not  been  ordained  to,  being  only  in  '*  Deacon's 
Orders,"  he  was  on  this  informality  judged  to  be  perjtared^  and  Ins 
expulsion  was  consequently  no  longer  a  naatter  of  difficnlty.  And 
this  propitious  circumstance  was  not  forgotten  to  be  made  available 
on  another  occasion,  for,  Sep.  SI,  1572,  Whitgift  wrote  to  the  Ardi- 
bishop,  to  watch  at  Court  that  Cartwright  m^^ht  get  no  advantage 
against  him,  for  he  *\  is  flatly  perjured^**  and  (Whitgift  adds,  in  terms 
not  indicative,  certainly,  of  that  meekness  we  find  ascribed  to  his 
character*)  '*  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  it  is  God's  just  judgment, 
that  he  should,  for  not  being  [full]  Minister,  be  so  punished  !"*{-  A 
remarkably  odd  persuasion  this,  after  all  that  has  passed}  perhaps 
none  but  he  who  affirms  that  he  "  verily"  held  it,  could  persuade 
himself  in  like  manner. 

This  place  affords  the  opportunity  of  aptly  introducing  a  brief 
account  of  Cartwright  in  his  own  words.  It  refers  particularly  to 
this  period,  though  written  four  years  later. 

"  My  Ministry,"  says  Cartwright,  "  is  diversly  accused :  as  that 
I  did  not  seek  for  the  Order  of  Priesthood,  as  it  is  called;  fer 
that  is  that  he  meaneth  /  should  have  done  by  oath,  or  else 
departed  the  College.;};  The  Answer  hereto  is  longer  than  dus 
Treatise  may  embrace  ;§  which  I  am  ready  to  exhibit  before  him  to 
whom  it  belongeth :  because  I  am  provoked,  I  humbly  desire  him  to 
receive  the  cause.  But,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  mere  Cavil.  For  the 
meaning  of  the  Statute  of  the  House,  is,  to  provide  that  men 
should  not  turn  their  Studies  to  other  Professions;  of  Law,  &c.; 
but,  that  there  should  be,  to  furnish  the  College,  of  a  number  of 
Preachers,  of  which  I  was  one  as  soon  as  I  entered.  Neither  was 
there  any  duty  of  Ministry  which  the  College  could  require  of  me, 
that^I  was  not  enabled  to  do  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  virtue  of  that  Ministry  which  I  had  received.  So 
that  the  Law  itself  (as  that  whose  meanii^  was  fulfilled  even  with 
my  entry)  did  not  require  it.  Also  the  corruption  of  the  Law,  or, 
at  the  least,  of  his  interpretation  (binding  men  to  beg  a  Ministry, 
and  thereby,  after  a  sort,  to  testify  of  themselves,  that  they  be  fit  for 
It)  might,  after  knowledge  that  I  ought  not  to  beg  it,  justly  keep  me 
back.  By  how  much  more,  I  were  worthy  to  be  condemned,  if  (as 
he  accuseth)  I  had  *  ambitiously  desired  to  be  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
Divinity  Reader ;*||   for  which,  I  never  opened  lip:   if  I  had,  how 

*  See  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  Ixxviii. 

f  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  47. 

X  Whitgift,  Defense  of  the  Aunswere,  p.  708. 

§  The  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  England,  prefixed  to  Cartwright's  Second  RepUe. 

II  Def.  of  Auns.  p.  586. 
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knoweth  he^  t  did  it  *  ambitiously  V  Who  maketh  it  lawful  to  ask 
it?*  So  that  unless  he  know  my  heart,  my  labouring  for  it  (if 
dny  had  been),  is  justified  by  his  Divinity.  The  like  I  answer  to 
another  not  unlike;  That,  I  'earnestly  desired'  the  degree  of  Doctor- 
ship.-j"  Wherein>  beside  that  /  moved  nothing,  but  yielded  only  to 
the  request  of  certain  friends,  I  had  (before  my  Grace  propounded  in 
Schools)  the  advice  of  more  than  a  dozen  learned  Universities ;  who, 
considering,  that  I  had  the  Office  of  a  Doctor  in  the  University, 
were  of  opinion,  that  (for  the  good  they  esteemed  might  be  done 
diereby)  I  might  swallow  the  fond  and  idle  Ceremonies  which  accom- 
pany it.  j;  His  fourth  [accusation]  is.  That  I  have  forsaken  ['  shaken 
off*,  Upon  every  light  occasion*]  the  Ministry. §  Whereunto  I  answer, 
as  I  have  for  them  whom  he  likewise  chargeth.||  His  fifth.  That, 
I  myself  preaching  before,  here  and  there  where  I  thought  it  good, 
now  condemn  it  in  others:^  the  answer  whereof,  is  partly,  page 
forty-five,  line  seventeen,  of  his ;  and,  partly,  page  forty-one,  line 
twenty,  of  my  Book.     The  last  [accusation].   That  I  refused  his 

*  Conference,'  is  untrue.  For,  beside  that  I  answered,  That  it  was 
meet  the  Doctrine  I  had  taught  openly ,  should  be  defended  openly ; 
and,  beside,  that  also  I  went  to  two  of  the  University  Doctors,  to  be 
conferred  with ;  I  offered  myself  to  his  private  conference,  which, 
flltbough  he  had  promised,  yet  under  pretence  that  I  was  (as  he  said) 

*  uncorrigible,'  he   would  not  perform.     The  truth  is,   he  offered 

*  private  conference  by  writing;'**  but,  having  before  experience  of 
his  unfaithfulness,  many  ways,  I  refused  it.  And  thus  much  to  his 
aceusations,  touching,  as  well  my  coming  to  and  going  from  the 
Ministry ;  as,  also,  of  my  behaviour  in  it.  Of  the  most  whereof, 
there  are  divers  witnesses ;  and  of  all,  the  Lord  himself  [is]  both 
Witoess  and  Judge  ;  whose  presence,  in  this  Defence,  I  set  before 
mine  eyed.     Unless,  peradventure,  that  also  may  seem  to  appertain 


•  "  A  mail  may  offer  his  help  in  the  Ministry  in  some  respect" — Z)ef.  rfAuns.  p.  48. 

t  Idem,  pj  781. 

^  "  A  plain  case  it  is,  that  ostentation  and  outward  glory  is  sought  by  these  names, 
and  by  the  name  oif  Master  of  Arts,  which  is  esteemed  many  degrees  beneath  the  titles 
of  Dobtor,  dr  Batbheloir  in  Divinity ;  for  otherwise,  they  would  not  offer  those  titles  to 
such  as  the  Universities  would  shew  pleasure  unto,  or  to  noblemen  and  others,  as  though 
they  were  noble  names^  nobilitating  them  that  otherwise  were  nn-noble,  and  adding  to 
th^ir  hdbility  that  without  them  werie  noble." — The  Second  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. Edit.  1617.  p.  45. 

S  Def.  of  Anns.  p.  12. 

II  "  If  any  have  forsaken  the  Ministry,  without  just  cause,  they  are  guilty  of  a 
lionible  fiiult:  but,  I  see  you  account  them  forsakers  of  the  Ministry,  which  you  have 
tknut  out.  Such  is  yuur  equity,  to  whip  them  out,  and,  for  going  out,  also  I" — Second 
Replie,  p.  154. 

^  Def.  of  Anns.  p.  225. 

**  "  What  you  hunt  after,  and  seek  for,  when  you  refuse  private  conference  by 
writing  offered  unto  you,  and  cry  out  for  public  disputation,  is,  scilicet,  Popularem 
laudem,  Popular  praise." — Ibid.  354. 
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hither,  That,  by  defence  of  this  Cause  I  choose,  myself,  the  pkice  of 
my  Ministry  :*  whereof  I  lay  evil  foundations,  which  teach,  that  no 
man  may  place  himself,  but  wait  for  his  Calling ;  especially,  when,  by 
his  doctrine,  I  may  feed  in  every  pasture,  and  lightly  grazing  or 
taking  the  uppermost  of  one,  straight  may  go  to  another  !"-)- 

After  this  extract,  as  replete  with  matter  as  wiih  the  powerful 
interest  it  excites  on  behalf  of  a  great  man  struggling  against  oppres- 
sion, and  now  labouring  under  deprivation  and  the  stigma  of  being 
"  flatly  perjured;"  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  his  further  history, 
by  commencing  with  the  question.  How  could  this  state  of  things 
arise  ? 

In  reply,  It  has  been  said.  That  the  Popularity  of  the  one,  was  too 
great  for  the  Ambition  of  the  other,  and  that  therefore  these  coniba* 
tants  were  irreconcileable.  This  observation  may  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied, in  part,  from  the  extract  placed  as  a  Note  in  the  preceding 

page.J 

It  is  not  within  a  Biographer's  province  to  search  for  motives,  or  to 
ascribe  them,  where  they  do  not  proclaim  themselves.  But,  perhaps, 
three  words  found  among  the  pages  of  one  whose  party  interest  it 
was  to  exalt  Whitgift  at  the  expense  of  his  opponent,  will  shew  from 
what  evil  root  all  this  mischief  sprung.  Strype,  speaking  of  the 
odious  allegation  of  Perjury,  tells  us,  that  *^  of  this  matter  Whitgift 
acquainted  the  Archbishop,  in  a  letter,  dated  Sep.  21,  157^;  the 
rather,  that  he  might,  by  his  means,  find  favour  at  Court  for  his 
proceedings  with  Cartwright."§  Thus,  Ambition  or  Self-interest,  that 
prevailing  sin  of  our  race,  is  too  obviously  the  cause  of  the  bitterness 
we  are  here  called  on  to  deprecate  and  to  deplore. 

With  regard  to  Cartwright;  it  was  a  weakness  in  him,  to  allow 
the  deep  injury  he  had  received  to  rankle  in  his  breast ;  of  this, 
Whitgift  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  though  in  terms  which  a  gene- 
rous enemy  would  have  disdained  to  employ.  "  I  never  expelled," 
said  he,  "  any  of  degree  since  my  first  coming  to  Trinity  College, 
but  two :  the  one  for  pertinacy,  the  other  for  perjury  J'  ..."  But,  by 
your  often  objecting  this  unto  me,  men  may  understand,  what  con- 
science it  is  that  makes  you  so  zealous,  and  what  divinity  it  is  that 
you  so  earnestly  profess ;  scilicet,  A  mind  full  of  resentment,  and  a 
face  puffed  up  with  arrogance  and  vain-glory  r'||  Never  was  that 
admonition  more  pertinently  applicable  than  on  the  occasion  before 
us,  since  its  first  utterance  from  the  lips  of  Divine  Authority,  which 
is   recorded   in   these  words,    "  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 


*  Def.  of  the  Anns,  p.  173. 

t  Second  Replie.     Epistle  to  the  Church,  p.  10. 

t  Note  ••  in  p.  cxliii.  §  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  47. 

II  Def.  of  Auns.  p.  799. 
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18  in  thy  Brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye  ?"  * 

It  is  clear  that  a  personal  hostility  was  commenced  between  these 
intellectual  Gladiators,  which  must  lead  to  consequences  memorable 
in  their  histories. 

.  If  we  stop  for  a  moment  to  examine  their  weapons,  we  shall  find 
that  they  answer  to  the  same  general  description.  Both  were 
sharp-pointed,  keen-edged,  and  rough-hiked;  but  both  had  lost 
much  of  their  **  original  brightness,"  because  the  fray  was  so  hot 
that  there  was  no  time  to  repolish  them ;  and  their  scabbards,  too, 
were  lost  or  useless.  He  who  wielded  the  one  weapon,  by  a  singular 
concurrence  of  events,  derived  stimulus  from  the  smiles  of  a  ''  god- 
dess, "f  and  felt  his  security  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Mgia  of  her  Authority.  His  escutcheon  was  emblazed  with  the 
en^ese,^  "  Vincit  qui  patitur,"  He  conquers  who  endures.  He  who 
wielded  the  other  weapon  proved  that  he  had  derived  his  skill  from 
more  original  Masters  of  his  Profession,!  and  accordingly  made 
more  frequent  hits,  and  gave  more  galling  cuts  than  his  adversary 
had  knowledge  to  inflict:  that  adversary  had,  however,  early  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  him  of  his  shield,  yet  found,  notwithstanding, 
that  he  could  manfully  sustain  the  conflict :  but,  his  adversary  did 
not  also  succeed,  as  is  affirmed,  in  depriving  him  of  his  badge.  His 
motto  was  'AyaOr)  ^  epie  ii^e  pporoiai.\\ 

■  Before  we  narrate  the  more  remote  consequences  of  these  "  emu- 
lations,"^ it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  the  incorrect  and  partial 
Paule,  represents  Cartwright  to  have  been  on  the  Continent  previously 
to  his  expulsion  from  Cambridge.  '*  He  travelled  to  Geneva,  where, 
observing  the  government  and  discipline  of  that  Church ;  . . .  when  he 
returned  home  he  took  exceptions  against  the  Established  govern-* 
ment  of  our  Church,  . . .  and  buzzing  these  conceits  into  the  heads  of 
divers  young  Preachers  and  Scholars  of  the  University,  he  drew  afler 
him  a  great  number  of  disciples  and  followers."**  Here  cause  and 
efifect  are  reversed,  for  Cartwright  did  not  go  abroad  till  Whitgift 
had  deprived  him  of  employment  at  home.ff 
<  In  one  instance  Paule  makes  a  relation  the  spirit  of  which  is  imbibed 


^  Matt  ▼!!.  3.  t  See  hereafter,  p.  czliz.  %  See  Hooker,  p.  35. 

§  "  How  unlearned  soever  you  would  make  the  world  believe  that  we  and  our 
tongues  be,  I  hope  they  shall  be  learned  enough  to  defend  the  Truth  against  all  the 
learning  that  you  shall  be  able  to  assault  it  with." — An  Answer  to  Whitgift* 8  Epistle  to 
the  Church,  prefixed  to  Cartwright' s  First  **  ReplyeJ* 

II  "  It  is  a  profane  saying  of  a  profane  man,  That  an  unjust  Peace  is  better  than  a 
just  War :  it  is  a  divine  saying  of  an  heathen  man,  'AyoOj^,  &c.  It  is  good  to  contend 
for  good  things." — First  "Replye,"  Ep.  to  the  Church. 

%  Walton  (borrowed  from  Fuller,  Hist  Camb.  p.  140).     See  utsup.  p.lxxxiii. 

**  Page  11. 

ft  WMtgifl  took  the  act  of  deprivation  to  himself,  as  is  seen  above,  p.  clxiv. 


by  many  historians,  Eccksiastfcal  and  Civil,  but  it«  implied  ef¥ect» 
we  are  disposed  to  take  on  such  authority.  In  this  instance  it  eanflnot 
be  said,  **  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound,***  because,  though 
Paule  did  not  belong  to  the  Bishoply  office,  be  partook  of  a  Bishop's 
temporalities ;  and,  because  he  makes  no  *^  jest,"  but  inteftids  t^ 
deliver  a  grave  charge  against  him  who,  from  the  Letter  attributed  to 
Dr.Whitaker,  Paule  represents  as  **  In  words  but  a  trifler,  and  for  hw 
matter  but  a  dreamer,  and  altogether  unworthy  to  be  reftited  by  any 
man  of  Learning  !"f 

This  description  is  either  just  or  unjust ;  if  the  former,  whence  die 
necessity  of  so  talented  a  man  as  Hooker  being  aj^inted  to  so 
*' altogether  unworthy"  a  task?  if  the  latter,  is  it  not  an  additiona} 
confirmation  that  the  pretended  Letter  is  a  forgery  ?  But  if  it  be  a 
genuine  Letter,  it  equally  dishonours  those  who  use  it  for  the  purpose 
of  detracting  from  Cart  Wright's  merits ;  because  this  same  Dr.Whitaker 
was  afterward  one  of  several  who  joined  to  provoke  this  "  trifler  " 
to  encounter  another  foe,  attd  who  made  use  of  this  argument,  among 
others,  to  persuade  him  to  engage  in  it — Such  Captains  are  to  be 
chosen  from  David's  Worthies;  of  which,  we  acknowledge  you 
to  be,  by  the  former  battles  undergone  for  the  Walls  of  our  city 
the  Church. J 

But  yet  this  *'  trifler,"  this  "  dreamer,"  and  this  man  whose  ail- 
ments are  *^  unworthy  to  be  refuted,"  is  the  self-same  individtud)  of 
the  effects  of  whose  abilities  Paule  himself  gravely  records  that  "  The 
Reverend  Bishops  and  Fathers  of  our  Church,  for  their  due  observing 
Ecclesiastical  Rules  and  Constitutions,  were,  by  Cartwriohtt  and  his 
adherents,  much  perstringed;  the  Established  Church  *  paralleling,' 
as  they  termed  it,  '  the  Romish  Hierarchy,'  was  also  much  reproached 
and  disgraced"^ 

To  reflecting  minds,  it  should  seem  that  all  this  would  not  have 
been  effected  without  some  occasion  arising  out  of  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  said  "  Reverend  Bishops  "  and  their  associates. 

If  we  look  a  little  backward,  and  then,  by  our  historical  recol* 
lections,  trace  the  course  of  events  till  we  come  again  to  the  pmnt 
from  which  we  are  supposing  we  first  turned;  it  will  enable  us  to 
perceive  that  there  was  but  too  just  occasion  for  "much"  perstring- 
ing,  and  for  "much"  reproach;  and,  that  disgrace  would  ftecesMirily 
follow. 

lU^humour,  and  vehement  anger  would  be  generated  and  per- 
petuated by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  those  "  waters  of  strife"  which 
the  Reformation  had  supplied.     As  the  waters  swelled  or  subsided, 


*  Shakspeare,  Rom.  and  Jul.  Act  II.  sc.  2.  f  Page  22. 

X  See  hereafter.  §  Page  12. 
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men  saw  iiiat  their  private  interests  were  endangered ;  or,  were  ready 
with  eagerness  to  seize  any  advantage  which  a  fortimate  tide  nii^t 
bring  within  their  grasp. 

The  pride  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy  was  stung  by  the  prouder 
Henbt  ;  and  his  encroachments  on  their  privileges  and  wealth 
rendered  them  jealous  and  revengeful.  In  the  midst  of  these 
80«ies  appeared  '*  that  Christian  wordiy,***  Latimer,  of  whose  per- 
sinmgmg  the  then  Bishops,  and  of  whose  reproaches  and  success  in 
disgracing  the  existing  Hierarchy,  every  Churchman  speaks  with 
applause.  His  zeal  alarmed  all  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  the  major 
part  of  the  University.  Frequent  convocations  were  held,  Tutors 
were  admonished  to  have  a  strict  eye  over  their  Pupils,  and  aca- 
d^Doical  censures  of  all  kinds  were  inflicted.  The  Bishop  of  Ely 
preached  against  Heretics,  and  silenced  Latimer.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  Doctors ;  they  sent  formal  depositions  to  the  Authorities  at 
Courts  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Warham  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
summoned  the  other  Bishops  and  the  Canonists,  to  put  the  Lans  in 
execution  against  Heresy.f 

Can  any  parallel  be  more  striking  than  that  just  made  ?  In  one 
principal  respect,  however,  it  cannot  be  pursued.  Cartwright  was, 
indisputably,  a  "learned  man;"  Latimer  was  not  "a  very  learned 
man,"  and  his  enemies  prevailed  over  him  more  effectually,  than 
Cartwright's  were  permitted  to  do  over  their  opponent. 

Shall,  now,  Latimer*s  conduct  be  applauded  by  those  who  occupy 
the  places  and  enjoy  many  of  the  emoluments  of  that  Hierarchy 
against  which  Latimer  directed  his  energies;  and,  shall  Cartwright 
be  suffered  to  be  stigmatized,  because  he  pursued  the  same  measures 
to  gain  the  same  end  which  the  Martyr  had  really  promoted,  though 
neidier  the  one  nor  the  other  saw  all  the  fruits  of  their  extraordinary 
labours? 

Glancing  at  the  eras  of  Edward  and  Mary,  when  the  ebullition  of 
animosity  kept  the  adverse  parties  in  perpetual  conflict,  it  is  no  way 
surprising,  that  neither  the  amount  nor  the  quality  of  what  had 
occasioned  so  much  violence,  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the  next 
Reign,  when  a  Protestant  Government  had  been  restored  on  only  the 
chance,  as  it  were,  of  a  single  die;  when  the  Head  and  the  Dependents 
practised  no  other  than  the  double  Game  of  poUtical  Protestantism 
and  virtual  Popery ;  and  when,  in  short.  One  Woman's  Will  became 
the  cause  of  many  Men's  Misery !  j; 

It  should  be  kept  in  view,  too,  that,  in  this  Reign,  Free  Discussion  § 

•  See  Hooker,  Vol.  III.  p.  463. 

f  See  Lditimer's  Life,  in  Middleton's  Biog.  Evang.  pussim, 
t  See  Hooker,  Vol.  I.  p.  110. 

§  *'  The  question  seeros  to  us  to  be  thoroughly  settled,  by  the  experience  of  this 
country.  That  the  Church  of  Christ  flourishes  more,  without  «ny  connexion  with  the 
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was  restrained  by  all  the  force  that  the  Church,  and,  through  it,  the 
State  could  employ.  None  but  they  who  pleaded  in  the  interest  of 
the  "  Powers  that  be  "*  could  then  openly  proclaim  their  opinions. 
Replies  and  Defences  from  other  pens  were  not  printed,  or  made 
tangible,  but  by  clandestine  means.  Hence,  we  have  but  little  more 
than  ex -parte  evidence  on  which  to  form  our  judgments  of  those 
master-minds  who  desired  to  prosecute  a  thorough  purification  from 
the  Rites  and  Symbols  of  the  Man  of  Sin.f  Our  '*  noble  and  puissant 
Nation,"  personified  by  the  rapt  Milton's  "  Eagle,"  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  mue  **  her  mighty  youth ;"  her  eyes,  too,  were  as  yet  dazzled 
by  the  mid-day  beam ;  her  sight  was  but  begun  to  be  purged  and 
scaled  ** at  the  Fountain  itself  of  Heavenly  radiance;"  already,  how- 
ever, the  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that 
loved  the  twilight,  fluttered  about,  amazed  Ij; 

It  accords  with  our  purpose  not  to  lose  sight  of  Cartwngfat's 
opponent,  but  only  while  turning  our  attention  from  his,  to  the 
contrary  side  of  the  arena.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  notice,  that 
though  Whitgifl's  "  finger  "§  had,  no  doubt,  moved  in  the  matter 
at  this  earlier  period,  we  find  that  "accordingly,"  June,  28rd,  1585, 
Rules  and  Ordinances,  for  the  rectifying  Abuses  in  Printing,  **  were 
framed  by  the  Archbishop's  kead;"\\  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear 
in  our  days,  the  Ordinances  enjoined  that  no  Book  should  be  printed 
unless  first  "seen  and  perused  by  the  Archbishop,  and  Bishop  of 
London.  "If 

Under  such  disadvantages  did  Free  Discussion  labour  in  that  age. 
Who,  then,  in  our  day,  does  not  feel  indignant  that  the  mere  Will  of 
a  Woman,  and  of  such  as  "  her  little  black  husband,"**  should  thus 
stem  the  tide  of  improvement;  and,  that  through  the  instigation  of 
the  one,  and  the  imperial  nod  of  the  other,  Protestants  and  Britons 
were  presumptuously  commanded,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther  ?"-f"f'  And  who,  again,  shall  have  the  assurance  to  affirm,  that 
a  just  limit  was  prescribed,  when,  in  1587,  on  an  inquiry  into  Church 

State,  than  it  could  do,  if  it  were  made  a  part  of  our  Civil  polity.  At  tliis  late  age  of 
the  world,  when  all  the  people  must  be  taught  to  read  and  to  think,  and  when  God  has 
shewn  himself  willing  to  impart  his  own  energy  in  aid  of  Truth,  we  are  not  afindd  to 
rely  upon  Free  Discussion,  without  the  supports  of  human  Law,  to  sustain  our  Ecdesiai- 
tical  privileges."  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  London  and  its 
Vicinity,  June  3,  1829.— See  the  Cong,  Mag,  Sep.  1829.  p.  508. 

*  Rom.  xiii.  1.  f  2  Thess.  ii.  3. 

X  Areopagitica :  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  Works,  1738, 
fol.  Vol.  L  p.  158.  On  Sutcliffe  challenging  Cartwright  to  defend  himself  touching 
matters  of  Discipline,  Cartwright  reminds  him  that  hb  Answer  might  not  have  "  either 
that  allowance  of  Print,  or  passage,"  that  Sutcliffe's  writings  might;  to  which  tliis  manly 
disputer  retorts,  "At  Geneva  you  may  have  both  !" — Sutcliffe's  Examination,  p,  iSftnar^. 

§  See  ut  sup,  p.  Ixxxii.  ||  Strype's  Whitgift,  p,  222.  %  Ibid,  p.  223. 

**  See  ut  sup.  p.  Izxix.  and  Paule's  iVhitgift,  p.  104. 

ff  Hume,  Vol.  I.  chap.iii.  Canute. 
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afiairs  being  instituted  in  Parliament,  the  Convocation,  which  in- 
cluded this  same  Archbishop,  became  alarmed,  and  addressing  her 
Majesty  to  "  protect  the  Church !" — yes,  the  Convocation,  a  body  of 
Divines  professing  to  be  Protestants,  and,  moreover,  God's  "  Clergy"* — 
these  all  but  infallible  judges  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  thete  legiti- 
mate successors  of  the  Apostles, — even  this  Reverend  Body  of  Anti- 
PoRiTANS, — address  the  Head  of  their  Church — their  "  Governess," 
with  the  heathenish  appellation — **  O  Dea  cert^ "If  Surely  nothing  to 
equal  this  has  happened  since  the  memorable  days  of  **  the  great 
goddess  Diana  ;"j;  whom  Poets  feign  to  be  in  heaven  sl  goddess,  but 
on  earth  a  mortal.  Elizabeth's  craftsmen  worshipped  a  goddess, 
whom,  in  the  excess  of  their  adulation  they  adored  on  earth: — whether 
their  adorations  were  responded  to  in  heaven,  does  not  become  those 
to  say  who  may  neither  "  think  what  they  list,"  nor  "  speak  openly 
what  they  think."§ 

The  object  of  their  flattery  is  plain.  One  of  themselves  says, 
''  Many  bitter  adversaries  of  our  State,  and  open  favourers  of  the 
adverse  party  are  sprung  up;  yet  are  they  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
those  that  hate  us  without  a  cause,  for  some  secret  purpose  which 
they  keep  to  themselves,  and  yet  not  so  closely  but  that  others  feel 
it.  The  Church  hath  yet  some  small  remainder  of  those  large 
Endowments,  which  the  bountiful  Princes  of  this  Land,  and  some 
well-disposed  Subjects,  bestowed  on  the  Church  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  maintenance  of  Learning  and  the  Ministry.  Unto  this 
portion  we  have  too  many  importunate  suitors ;  and  may  say  of  the 
Goods  of  the  Church  as  Euclio  said  of  his  pot  of  gold,  that  they  have 
many  enemies,  ||  if  we  may  call  them  enemies  of  the  Church-goods 
that  are  so  much  enamoured  of  them."^    So  that,  the  fact  really  was, 


*  See  Hooker,  patsim. 

f  "  These  benefits  of  your  Majesty's  most  sacred  and  careful  Goyemment  with  hearty 
joy  we  feel,  and  humbly  acknowledge ;  senseless  are  they  that  repine  at  it ;  and  careless, 
who  lightly  regard  it.  The  respect  hereof  made  the  Prophet  to  say,  Dii  estis.  All  the 
fidthful  and  discreet  Clergy  say,  6  Dea  certh" — Fuller's  Church  Hitt,  Book  IX.  p.  191. 

t  AcUxix.  27. 

§  Hooker,  Vol.  III.  p.  367.  Who  can  read  the  following  extract,  and  imagine  that 
any  Christian  Church  but  the  Church  of  England  would  glory  in  being  ruled  by  such  a 
Head  as  it  then  could  boast  of?  **  Therefore  my  son,  (Prince  Henry)  first  of  all  things, 
learn  to  know  and  love  that  God  whom-to  ye  have  a  double  obligation ;  first,  for  that 
be  made  you  a  man;  and  next,  for  that  he  made  you  a  little  god  to  sit  on  this  Throne, 
and  rule  over  men.'* — Kino  James,  Ba$%L  Dor,  Book  I.  p.  148.     Works,  1616.  foL 

n  Nse  te,  oUa,  multos  inimioos  babes.     Plant  in  Aul. 

%  A  Treatise  of  Eccleaasticall  Discipline :  Wherein  that  confiised  forme  of  govern- 
ment, which  certdne  under  false  pretence  and  title  of  Reformation  and  true  Discipline, 
do  strive  to  bring  into  the  Church  of  England,  is  examined  and  confuted.  By  Matt. 
Stttdiffe.  1591.  4to.  Ep.  to  the  Reader,  ap.  init.  Whether  the  sycophants  were 
really  so  loyal  and  contented  as  they  would  have  had  to  appear,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Puritans,  is  a  question  that  may  be  raised  on  notes  like  the  following.  See  Zouch's 
Ed.  of  Walton's  Lives,  8vo.  1817.  Vol.  II.  p.  414.  «  Her  ordinary  way  of  raising 
fortunes  for  her  Privy  Counsellors  was,  by  plundering  the  Church,  and  granting  them 
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*^  that  not  only  the  crafi  was  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nonglit ;  but  ako 
that  the  Temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  sboiild  be  deseed,  and 
her  magmficence  should  be  destrc^ed/' 

An  Episcopalian  of  reoenit  times^  and  of  unquestionable  autfaoritj 
with  the  EUgh  Church  party,  has  presented  us  with  a  description  of 
the  general  external  state  of  Religion  in  tlie  yeaxl  57 2.,  fourteen  years 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  whidi  proves  the  necessity  there  was 
lor  decided  and  resolute  measures  to  procure  an  alteration  of  such  a 
state  of  afi&irs.  Strype,  the  authority  to  whom  allusion  is  made^  had, 
indeed,  the  weakness  to  insinuate  that  that  ill  state  of  affairs  was 
*'  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  these  unhappy  Controversies 
about  the  Church's  government;'^  he  would  have  discovered  more 
candour  and  discernment  had  he  lamented  that  the  ill  state  of  affiurs 
should  have  given  occasioa  for  any  Controversy.  But  now  let  os 
attend  to  the  description.  He  says,  **  The  Churchmen,  hei^d  vf 
many  benefices  upon  themselves,  and  resided  upon  none;  neglecting 
their  Cmres :  many  of  them  alienated  their  Lands ;  made  nnreascmable 
Leases,  and  wastes  of  their  Woods ;  granted  Reversions  and  Advow- 
sons  to  their  wives  and  children,  or  to  others  for  their  use.  Churches 
ran  greatly  into  dilapidations  and  decays;  aad  were  kept  nasty  and 
filthy,  and  undecent  for  God's  Worship.  Among  the  Laity  theise  was 
Uttle  devotion.  The  LordVday  was  greatly  profened  and  littb 
observed.  The  Common-Prayers  not  frequented.  Some  lived  widu> 
out  any  service  of  God  at  all.  Many  were  mere  heathens  and  atheiats^ 
The  Queen's  own  Court,  aa  harbour  for  epicures  and  atheists ;  and  a 
kind  of  lawless  place,  because  it  stood  in  no  parish.  Which  tilings 
made  good  men  fear  some  sad  judgments  impending  over  die 
Natiou!"* 

Having  in  the  extract  from  Sutcliffe  developed  the  latent  principle 
which  was  the  ground  of  the  opposition  to  those  who  wished  to  have 
no  longer  any  sUBfinity  to  Rome,  and  who  wished  to  purify  the  Church, 
)et  us  revert  to  Cartwright's  personal  history.  With  such  characters 
as  they  were  who  had  opposed  him,  he  disdained  to  compromise. 
Being  formally  ejected,  and  therefore  without  the  hope  or  possibility 
of  obtaining  employment  consistent  with  his  learning  and  profession; 
he  was  protected  and  cheered  by  individuals  who  could  be  at  no  loss 

Manors  belonging  to  Episcopal  Sees,  whether  vacant  or  no." — Carte's  Hut.  qf  Bng^ 
Vol.111,  p.  701.  "Was  her  moderation  seen  in  dilapidating  the  Revenoes  of  the 
Ghnrefa:?  Of  that  Church  which  she  took  under  the  wing  of  her  Supremacy,  and  would 
be  thought  to  have  sheltered  from  all  its  enemies?  The  honest  Archbishop  Parker,  I 
have  heard,  ventured  to  remonstrate  agtunst  this  abuse, ....  but  to  what  effect  may  be 
gathered  not  only  from  the  continuance  of  these  depredations,  but  her  severe  reprehen- 
sion of  another  of  her  Bishops  whom  she  threatened  with  an  oath  to  '  unfrock ;'  that 
was  her  Majesty's  own  word ;  if  he  did  not  immecUately  give  way  to  her  Prinoeiy  ei- 
tortion."— Z)ia;.  Mor.  and  Pol,  Edit  2.  p.  212. 
•  Life  of  Parker,  p.  895. 
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to  diseriminate  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  Still  a 
state  of  dependence  is  painful  to  an  honourable  mind ;  and  in  those 
days,  none  could  escape  from  being  harassed  by  pursuivants  and 
their  spies;  which  circumstances  might  have  induced  Cartwright, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  to  put  Whitgift  in  mind  that,  *' although 
you  will  grant  us  niMther  learning  nor  conscience,  yet  you  might 
afford  us  so  much  wit,  as  that  we  would  not  willingly  and  of  purpose 
want  those  conunodities  of  life  which  we  might  otherwise  enjoy  as 
well  as  you,  if  we  had  that  gift  of  Conformity  which  you  have  !"*  To 
this  Whitgift  replied,  "  What  *  commodities'  you  want  that  I  have,  I 
eaimot  conjecture :  your  meat  and  drink  is  provided  with  less  trouble 
and  charges  unto  you,  and  in  more  delicate  and  dainty  manner  than 
mine  is;  your  ease  and  pleasure  ten  times  more;  you  do  what  you 
Her^  go  when  you  list,  come  when  you  list,  speak  when  you  list  at 
your  pleasure.  What  would  you  have  more  ?  I  know  not  why  you 
diould  complain,  except  you  be  of  the  same  disposition  with  the 
Franciscan  ftiars,  who  when  they  had  filled  their  bellies  at  other 
men's  tables,  were  wont  to  cry  out  and  say,  '  O  quanta  patimur,  &c/'t' 
Some  men  are  delighted  to  be  fed  at  other  men's  tables,  and  prefer 
pc^iilar  fame  before  gold  and  silver. "j;  Cartwright  rejoined,  '*  After 
he  had  thrust  me  out  of  the  College,  he  accuseth  me  for  going  up 
and  down  doing  no  good,§  wad  living  '  at  other  men's  tables.'  That 
I  was  not  idle,  I  suppose  he  knoweth  too  well.  Whether  well  occupied 
or  no,  let  it  be  judged.  I  lived,  indeed,  '  at  other  men's  tables,'  having 
no  house  nor  wife  of  mine  own ;  but  not  without  their  desire,  and 
widb  small  delight  of  mine,  for  fear  of  evil  tongues.  And  although 
I  were  not  able  to  requite  it,  yet  towards  some,  I  went  about 
it,  instructing  their  children  partly  in  the  Principles  of  Religion, 
pactly  in  other  Learning."|| 

This  is  Cartwright's  statement  of  his  condition.  What  must  we 
thii^  of  the  man  who  could  treat  it  with'  levity,  afler  having  been  its 
instrumental  cause  ?  **  Let  not  any  think  so  hard  of  Whitgift,"  it  has 
he&i  said,  "  as  that  he  spake  out  of  envy,  grieving  that  Mr.  Cartwright 
when  he  was  turned  out,  should  meet  with  any  kindness  in  the  world : 
without  doubt,"  continues  the  remarker,  ironically,  "  he  designed 
hereby  to  set  forth  his  own  great  courtesy  and  readiness  to  do  his 
adversary  a  kind  ofEce :  purely  for  Cartwright's  ease,  and  to  make 
his  life  the  more  pletxsantf  he  turned  him  out!"^ 

'         '         »^.^— »  IIP  ..      .  ■  I  .1 

^  Replye,  p.  57.  f  **  How  many  things  are  we  forced  to  endure!" 

X  Def.  of  Auns.  p.  283. — Of  course  the  converse  must  be  applicable  to  Whitgift,  that 
he  preferred  gold  and  ttlver  before  popular  fame. 

§  Ibid*  p.  241.  II  Second  Replie,  Ep.  to  the  Ch.  p.  11. 

^  Fteirce's  Vind.  of  tihe  Dissenters.  1718.  8vo.  p.  79,  and  Dyer's  Hist  of  the  Univ. 
of  Camb.  1814.  Svo.  Vol.  IL  p.  9.  Really  if  we  trust  to  all  their  enemies  say,  the  Puri- 
tans seem  not  to  have  had  any  want  of  public  countenance,  nor  any  reason  to  complain 
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At  length  Cartwright  foand  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  the  Contine&t,* 
and  then  it  was  that  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
with  Beza,  whose  praise  of  Cartwright  is  already  recorded ;  and  with 
others,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  Scholars  and 
Divines  in  Christendom.  He  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of 
Minister  of  the  English  Merchants  at  Antwerp,  but  after  two  years 
from  the  time  he  left  England,  he  had  moved  to  Middleburg  in  the 
Island  of  Walcheren,  where  he  remained  about  three  years.  And  after 
being  away  for  **  the  space  of  five  years,"  or  a  little  more,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country.* 

During  his  absence  the  famous  "Admonition  to  the  Parliament "*!" 
was  prepared;  and  as  it  eventually  produced  a  Controversy  that  will 
be  ever  memorable  in  our  Church  history,  some  insight  into  the  spirit 
and  object  of  those  who  drew  up  the  Tracts  of  which  it  is  composed 
will  be  gathered  from  its  preface.  To  the  Godly  Readers, 

"  Two  treatises  ye  have  here  ensuing.  Beloved  in  Christ,  which  ye 
must  read  without  partiality  or  blind  affection.  For  otherwise  you 
shall  neither  see  their  meaning,  nor  refrain  yourselves  from  rashly 
condemning  of  them  without  just  cause.  For,  certain  men  there  are, 
of  great  Countenance,  which  will  not  lightly  like  of  them,  because 
they  principally  concern  their  persons  and  unjust  dealings:  whose 
credit  is  great,  and  whose  friends  are  many.  We  mean  the  lordly 
Lords,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Suffragans,  Deans,  Doctors,  Ardi- 
deacons.  Chancellors,  and  the  rest  of  that  proud  generation,  whose 
kingdom  must  down,  hold  they  never  so  hard ;  because  their  tyran-' 
nous  Lordship  cannot  stand  with  Christ's  Kingdom.  And  it  is  the* 
special  mischief  of  our  English  Church,  and  the  chief  cause  of  back- 
wardness, and  of  all  breach  and  dissention.  For  they,  whose  authority 
is  forbidden  by  Christ,  will  have  their  stroke  without  their  fellow-, 
servants,  yea,  though  ungraciously,  cruelly,  and  Pope-like,  they  take 
upon  them  to  beat  them,  and  that  for  their  own  childish  Articles,' 
being  for  the  most  part  against  the  manifest  Truth  of  God,  First,  by 
experience,  their  Rigour  hath  too  plainly  appeared  ever  since  their 
wicked  reign ;  and  specially  for  the  space  of  these  five  or  six  years 
last  past  together.  Of  the  Enormities  which,  with  such  rigour,  they 
maintain,  these  treatises  do  in  part  make  mention;  justly  cravuig 

of  hard  fare;  indeed  they  must  have  **  fiired  sumptuously  every  day"  (Luke  zvi.  19)  i£ 
one  whom  Beza  styled  "  a  peevish  reproacher,  rather  than  a  Chrisdan  disputer,"  (Strype^ 
Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  408)  is  to  he  credited,  where  he  says,  **  Divers  of  the  Puritans  cannot 
well  dine  without  good  claret  wine  and  sack ;  and  some  drink  '  rosa  soils,'  and  dnnamon 
water  l" — Sutcliffe's  Examination,  p.  27,  nuxrg. 

*  Brief  Apologie  against  Sutcliffe,  incorporated  in  Sutcliffe's  Examination  of  it,  1596b 
4to.  p.  49. 

f  12mo.  No  imprint  of  date  or  place.  See  Hooker,  Vol.  I.  p.  22.  The  Parlia- 
ment having  risen  earlier  than  was  expected,  the  Admonition  could  not  be  presented. 
It  was  therefore  circulated  without  waiting  for  that  formality. 
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redress  thereof.     But  the  Matters  do  require  a  larger  discourse: 
Only  the  authors  of  these,  thought  it  their  parts  to  admonish  you,  at 
this  time,  of  those  inconveniences  which  men  seem  not  to  think  upon ; 
and  which,  without  reformation,   cannot   but  increase  further  dis- 
sention:  the  one  part  [party]  being  proud,  pontifical,  and  tyrannous; 
and  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  other  part,  express  and  manifest,  as, 
if  it  pleased  the  State  to  examine  the  matters,  it  would  be  evident. 
And,  would  to  God  that  free  conference  in  these  matters  might  be 
had :  for  howsoever  learned  and  many  they  seem  to  be,  they  should 
and  may,  in  this  realm,  find  enow  to  match  them,  and  shame  them 
too,  if  they  hold  on  as  they  have  begun.     And,  out  of  this  realm, 
they  have  all  the  best  reformed  Churches  throughout  Christendom 
against  them.     But,  in  a  few  words,  to  say  what  we  mean;  either 
must  we  have  a  right  Ministry  of  God,  and  a  right  Government  of 
his  Church  according   to  the  Scriptures,   set  up,  (both  which  we 
lack);  or,  else,  there  can  be  no  right  Religion;  nor  yet,  for  contempt 
thereof,  can  God's  plagues  be  from  us  any  while  deferred.     And, 
therefore,  though  they  link  in  together,  and  slanderously  charge  poor 
men  (whom  they  have  made  poor)  with  grievous  faults,  calling  them 
Puritans;  worse  than  the  Donatists;    exasperating,  and  setting  on, 
such  as  be  in  Authority  against  them ;   having  hitherto,  miserably 
handled  them  with  revilings,  deprivations,  imprisonments,  banish- 
ments, and  such  like  extremities ;  yet  is  these  poor  men's  Cause  never 
the  worse,  nor  these  challengers'  the  better;  nor  God  his  hand  the 
further  off  to  link  in  with  his  against  them;    nor  you,  Christian 
Brethren,  must  never  the  rather  without  examination  condemn  them ; 
but  thankfully  take  this  taste  which  God,  by  these  Treatises,  offereth 
you,  and  weigh  them  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  do  your  endeavour, 
every  one  in  his  calling,  to  promote  his  Cause.     And  let  us  all  with 
more  earnest  prayer  than  we  are  wont,  earnestly  commend  it  to  God 
his  blessing;  and,  namely,  that  it  will  please  him  by  his  Spirit,  to 
lighten  the  heart  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  and  the  rest  in 
Authority,  to  the  benefit  ^  his  small  flock,  and  the  overthrow  of 
their  proud  enemies ;  that  Godliness  may,  by  them,  proceed  in  peace, 
and  God  his  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  be    throughly  advanced. 
Which  we  call  God  to  witness,  is  our  only  labour  and  suit.     And  so, 
presently,  we  leave  you ;  heartily  beseeching  God  to  grant  it.    Amen." 
A  measure  so  decided  and  bold,  as  was  the  drawing  up  and  the 
publishing,  of  this  Admonition,  could  not  but  excite  the  ire  of  the 
Clergy;  accordingly,  through  their  means  the  two  Divines,  Field  and 
WUfcocks,  who  were  principals  in  preparing  it,  were,  October  2,  1572, 
indicted  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,   on  the  statute  of 
"  Uniformity,"   1st  Eliz.    and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for   one 
year,  notwithstanding  they  had  already  been  confined  since  July  7th. 

VOL.  I.  / 
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Nothing,  howeyer,  could  suppress  its  circulation;  a  new  edition  was 
printed  even  while  the  ostensible  authors  were  sufiering.*  It  was 
now  seen  that  something  besides  persecution  was  necessary  to  repress 
popular  clamour.  "  And  albeit,"  says  Paule,  "  Doctor  Whitgift  con- 
sidered that  this  libel  was  unworthy  any  serious  confutation,  yet  in 
regard  of  the  great  applause  it  found  among  the  green  heads  of  .the 
University,  who  were  greedy  of  novelty;  and  to  stop  the  current  6f 
so  dangerous  Positions,  he  spared  not  his  pains  in  writing  a  learned 
Answer,  "-f-  And  Strype  says,  Before  it  was  printed  it  was  revised 
and  corrected  by  Archbishop  Parker;  Dr.  Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln; 
Pern,  bishop  of  Ely ;  and  some  other  learned  men.  j; 

Why  the  task  should  have  fiiUen  oh  Whitgifl  in  particular  doea  not 
appear;;  but  it  maybe  surmised  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  it^ 
and  was  not  the  less  unwilling  to  enter  on  it,  because  the  ex-Divinity 
Reader's  name  would  be  coupled  with  the  real  authors' ;  and,  more- 
over, because  he  might  be  reported  to  be  preparing,  what  he  actually 
did  send  forth,  <<  A  Second  Admonition  to  the  Parliament."  And 
which  Whitgift  remarks  on  in  six  pages. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  very  second  sentence  in  this  book, 
which  bears  the  title  of  ^'  An  Answere  to  a  certen  Libel  intituled.  An 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  By  John  Whitgifbe  D.  of  Diviniti^'-f 
run  in  these  words,  **  I  do  with  all  my  heart  hate  contention  and 
strife,  and  especially  in  matters  of  Religion,  among  such  as  profess 
the  8elf-;same  Gospel."  Of  which,  three  sentences  afterward^  he 
places  among  the  considerations  that  he  states  to  have  *' almost  utteriy 
dissuaded"  him  from  the  labour  of  the  Answer,  a  proof  that  however 
he  might  '^hate"  strife  he  was  sufficiently  embroiled:  ''I  greatly 
suspected  the  slanderous  reports  of  the  backbiter ; .  • .  because  he  loveth 
to  speak  evil,  and  hear  evil  of  all  those  that  be  not  in  all  points 
inclinable  to  his  fancy ;  whereof  I  have  great  experience,  beii^  myself 
most  unjustly  slandered  by  that  viperous  kind  of  men."  And  he 
exhibits  the  mild  and  courteous  disposition  he  cherished,  where  he 
says,  "By  this  unseemly  Preface,  it  may  appear  from  what  spirit 
the  rest  of  this  Admonition  springeth.  Touching  the  *  cruelty '  and 
'rigour'  these  men  complain  of,  I  shall  need  to  speak  a  little,  being 
manifest  to  all,  that  be  not  with  sinister  affection  blinded,  that  lack 
of  severity  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  licentious  liberty.  But 
who  seeth  not  their  hypocrisy  which  would  make  the  world  believe 
that  they  are  persecuted  when  tliey  be  with  top  much  lenity  punished 

*  '*  After  I  had  ended  this  confutation  of  the  Admonition,  there  comes  to  my  band 
a  new  edition  of  the  same.** — Whitoift's  Answeret  1572,  4to.  p.  141.  In  the  year 
1578,  a  bookseller  was  committed  to  Newgate,  by  Bishop  Aylmer,  for  selling  the  Ad- 
monition.— See  Strype*8  Life  qf  Aylmer,  1701.  8vo.  p.  57. 

t  Page  19.  X  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  42.  §  1572.  4to.  pp.295. 
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for  their  untollerable  contempt  of  good  Laws,  and  other  disordered 
dealings?  Nay,  such  is  their  perverseness,  or  rather  arrogancy,  that 
if  they  be  debarred  but  of  the  least  part  of  their  will  and  desire,  by 
and  by  they  cry  out  of  cruelty  and  persecution.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
what  these  men  will  do  when  persecution  cometh  indeed,  which  now 
make  so  much  of  a  little  or  rather  of  nothing."*  There  is  evidently 
tome  persuasion  couched  in  this  language;  but  that  it  is  such  as 
would  confute  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  is  another  con- 
sideration. 

The  author  of  the  Second  Admonition,  justly  attributed  to  Cart- 
wright,  remarking  on  the  treatment  the  writers  of  the  First  had  met 
widi,  says, ''  The  matters  contained  in  the  Admonition,  how  true  soever 
they  be,  have  found  small  favour :  the  persons,  that  are  thought  to 
have  made  them,  are  laid  in  no  worse  prison  than  Newgate !  the  men 
that  set  upon  them  are  no  worse  than  the  Bishops!  the  name  that 
goeth  of  them,  is  no  better  than  Rebels !  and,  great  words  there  are, 
that  their  danger  will  yet  prove  greater."f 

The  sufferers  for  the  First  Admonition  wrote,  in  consequence  of 
Whitgift**  Answer,  a  Confession  of  their  Faith,  dated  Newgate, 
December  4,  1572.  In  the  Preface  they  thus  complained  of  the 
reproaches  and  calumnies  of  their  adversaries :  **  Because  we  would 
have  Bishops  un-Lorded,  according  to  God's  Word,  therefore  it  is 
said,  We  seek  to  overthrow  Civil  Magistrates! — ^because  we  say,  all 
Bishops  and  Ministers  are  equal,  and  therefore  may  not  exercise 
their  sovereignty  over  one  another;  therefore  they  say,  When  they 
have  brought  this  in  among  the  Bishops,  we  shall  be  for  levelling  the 
Nobility  of  the  Land! — because  we  find  fault  with  the  Regimen  of 
the  Church,  as  drawn  from  the  Pope,  therefore  they  say,  We  design 
to  ruin  the  State ! — because  we  say,  the  Ministry  must  not  be  a  bare 
Reading  ministry,  but  that  every  Minister  must  be  learned,  able  to 
preach,  to  refute  gainsayers,  to  comfort,  to  rebuke,  and  to  do  all  the 
duties  of  a  Shepherd,  a  Watchman,  and  a  Steward ;  therefore  they 
bear  the  world  in  hand.  That  we  condemn  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Seriptures  in  Churches ! — because  we  are  afraid  of  joining  with  the 
Church  in  all  her  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  therefore  we  are  branded 
with  the  odious  names  of  Donatists,  Anabaptists,  Aerians,  Arians, 
Hincfeldians,  Puritans,  &c.  \"X 

The  Second  Admonition  was  a  natural  result  of  the  First.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  men  would  enter  on  so  bold  a  design  as 

•  Page  11.  t  Edit.  1617.  p.  38. 

I  "  A  brief  Confession  of  Faith,  written  by  the  Authors  of  the  First  Admonition  to 
the  Partiament,  to  testify  their  persuasion  in  the  Faith;  against  the  uncharitable  surmises 
and  suspicions  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  uttered  in  his  Answer  to  their  Admonition,  in  Defence  both 
of  themselves  and  their  Brethren." — See  Neal's  HuU  Purit,  Edit.  1822.  8vo.  Vol.  L 
p.  233;  and  Bkook* 8  Lives  of  the  PuriL  Vol.1,  p.  321. 
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to  confront,  *or  rather  to  impeach,  a  powerful  Hierarchy,  without 
calculating  consequences.  Nor  would  they  place  themselves  in  the 
front  of  danger,  without  the  prospect  of  their  measures  being  followed 
up  by  active  and  duly  qualified  auxiliaries.  Cartwright  was  one  of 
these.  We  know  that  he  frequently  visited  those  who  were  already 
sufferers  ;*  and  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  sight  of  their  distress 
did  not  tend  to  assuage  his  feelings  of  resentment  against  the  High 
Commissioners,  under  whose  influence  they  were  suffering.  Whoever, 
therefore,  should  engage  in  the  same  cause  would  certainly  bring  on 
himself  the  utmost  weight  of  vindictive  Authority;  and  hence,  it 
might  have  been,  that  it  was  decided  by  lot  who  should  risk  the 
danger.  It  is  represented,  that  thus  it  was  that  Cartwright  was. 
appointed  to  encounter  it.f  In  a  very  short  time  the  Second  Ad- 
monition was  before  the  public,  having  for  its  motto,  Jeremiah  xxvi. 
11 — 15;  an  explicit  intimation  that  the  Author  was  prepared  to  meet 
and  endure  the  worst  punishment  that  could  befal  him. 

It  opens  with  an  address  "To  the  Godly  Readers.— The  Treatise 
ensuing.  Christian  Reader,  being  indeed  purposely  meant,  as  the  title 
pretendeth,  to  be  a  Second  Admonition  to  the  Parliament  as  yet  not 
being  dissohedy  cannot  choose,  I  am  sure,  but  be  read  of  divers  that 
are  not  of  that  honourable  Assembly  at  this  time :  so  that  though  the 
Treatise  is  principally  directed  to  them ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  the 
matters,  as  it  must  needs  pass  further,  so  are  they  necessary  to  be 

further  known Would  to  God,  many  more  might  read  this  Book 

than  are  like;  because  much  worse  will  be  said  against  it  by  them 
which  shall  speak  of  it  by  hearsay,  than  could  or  would  be  said,  if 
all  read  it  that  will  speak  of  it:  whereof  we  have  had  too  much 
experience  in  the  former  Admonition.  But  we  have  cast  our  acoompts 
which  do  bend  ourselves  to  deal  in  these  matters,  not  only  to  abide 
hard  words,  but  hard  and  sharp  dealings  also  for  our  labour ;  and  yet 
shall  we  think  our  labour  well  bestowed  if,  by  God's  grace,  we  attain 
but  to  this  much.  To  give  some  light  of  that  Reformation  of  Religion 
which  is  grounded  upon  God's  Book ;  and,  somewhat  to  have  opened 
the  deformities  of  our  English  Reformation,  which  highly  displeaseth 

our  eternal  God The  Authors  of  the  former  have  been,   and 

are,  hardly  handled,  to  be  sent  close  prisoners  to  Newgate,  next  door 
to  hanging ;  and  by  some  of  no  mean  estimation,  it  hath  been  said,  as 
is  reported.  That  it  had  been  well  for  them,  if  they  had  been  sent  to 

•  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  413. 

f  Clarke,  p.  18.  *'It  seems  the  Brethren  concluded  it  of  high  and  holy  concern- 
ment, otherwise  I  know  what  Mr.  Cartwright  hath  written,  in  his  Comment  on  Proverbs, 
of  the  appeal  to  Lots,  Non  nisi  in  rebus  gravioribus,  et  alicujus  magni  momenti  ad  sortis 
judicium  recurrendum,  maxime,  cum  per  sortem  Deus  ipse  in  judicio  sedeat."  (Com- 
mentarii  succincti  et  dilucidi  in  Proverbia  Solomonis.  1633). — Fuller.  Hitt.  of  the 
Worthies  of  Eng,  1662.  Pol.  Herts,  p.  27. 
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Bedlam  to  save  their  lives;  as  though  they  had  been  in  peril  of 
being  hanged :  and  another  likely  Prelate  said,  If  they  were  at  his 
ordering,  Newgate  should  have  been  their  surety,  and  fetters  their 

bonds I  pray  the  gentle  Reader  to  mark  these  words  well  of  that 

great-learned,  and  noble  M.  Beza,  and  it  shall  answer  for  them  to 
two  men  principally,  that  have  earnestly  declaimed  against  that  Ad- 
monition, and  the  Authors  thereof:  the  one  said,  it  was  a  '  foolish 
Book;'  the  other  said,  *  The  Authors  were  too  rash  in  setting  it  forth 
without  a  council,'  and  I  wot  not  what  allowance,  before  it  were 
defined :  but,  this  learned  man  answereth  them  both  with  one  word, 
*  That  it  is  a  commendable  Work,  and  deserveth  no  dispraise'  (Epist. 

foL  ult,  p.  1) Now  I  need  not  ask.  What  they  have  answered  to 

that  Book  ?  for  they  have  answered  nothing  but,  *  That  it  is  a  foolish 
Book,  &c/  But  with  godly  wise  men,  I  trust,  that  will  not  be  taken 
for  a  sufficient  answer;  as  indeed  it  is  not!  They  say  there  is 
an  *  Answer  towards:'  for  my  part,  I  long  to  see  it ;  and  yet,  to  say 
truth,  I  should  be  loth,  considering  they  cannot  but  betray  their 
weakness  to  the  Papists ;  or  else  confirm  them  in  their  follies ;  but, 
principally,  offend  the  Church  of  God.  And,  in  part,  you  shall  see 
their  deiding  in  a  Collection  that  they  have  made  of  those  things 

which  they  mislike  in  the  former  Admonition Whereas   some 

men,  and  that  good  men  too,  will  say.  These  Treatises  are  too  hot 
for  this  time:  I  wish  to  know,  wherein?  Whether  in  the  Matters 
which  we  handle ;  or,  in  the  Handling  of  the  matters  ?  The  Matters 
are  God's;  wherein,  we  may  not  mince  him:  and  the  Deformities 
have  continued  long,  and  are  manifestly  intollerable !  ....  And  yet, 
forasmuch  as  we  hear  they  will  answer  us;  this  I  say.  If  they  will 
keep  them  to  the  Truth  itself,  the  Word  of  God,  then  will  matters 
shortly  come  to  a  good  issue;  but,  if  they  draw  us  to  other 
trials,  there  will  prove  craf\:  in  daubing,  as  they  say ;  for  that  hath 
been  the  crafl  of  the  Papists,  to  rig  up  all  comers,  and  to  find  all  the 
shifbs  they  can  to  have  scope  enough  to  vary  a  lie ;  to  say  much, 
nothing  to  the  proof,  and  yet  to  amaze  the  people  with  shew  of 
authority.  But,  if  they  will  answer  us,  still,  with  cruelty  and  per- 
secution, we  will  keep  ourselves  out  of  their  hands,  as  long  as  God 
shall  give  us  leave;  and  content  ourselves  with  patience,  if  God 
sufier  us  to  fall  into  their  hands :  and,  surely,  we  shall  hardly  escape 
them,  if  they  and  their  doers,  which  be  certain  persecuting  Printers^ 
may  have  their  wills.  And  here,  humbly,  we  beseech  her  Majesty, 
not  to  be  stirred  against  us,  by  such  men  as  will  endeavour  to  bring 
us  more  unto  hatred ;  which  will  not  care  what  to  lay  to  our  charge, 
so  they  may  oppress  us,  and  suppress  the  truth.  They  will  say,  we 
despise  Authority  and  speak  against  her  Sovereignty;  but,  ....  what 
will  not  envy  say  against  the  truth !  . . . .  This  is  most  true.  That  her 
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Majesty  shall  not  find  better  Subjects  in  her  Landj  than  those  that 
desire  a  right  Reformation;  whose  goods,  bodies,  and  lives,  are  most 
assured  to  her  Majesty,  and  to  their  Country," 

In  the  body  of  the  Treatise,  he  writes,  "  No  Preacher  may,  without 
great  danger  of  the  Laws,  utter  all  Truth  comprised  in  the  Book  of 
God.  It  is  so  circumscribed,  and  wrapt  within  the  dompasstof  such 
Statutes,  such  Penalties,  such  Injunctions,  such  Advertisements,  such 
Articles,  such  Canons,  such  Sober  Cavieats,  and  6uch  manifold 
Pamphlets,  that  in  a  manner  it  doth  but  peep  out  firom  behind  the 
screen.  The  Laws  of  the  Land,  the, Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
Queen's  Injunctions,  the  Commissioners'  Advertisements,  the  Bishops^ 
late  Canons,  Lindwood's  Provincials,  every  Bishop's  Articles  in  his 
Diocess,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  Sober  Caveats,  in  his  Licences  to 
Preachers,  and  his  high  Court  Prerogative,  or  grave  fatherly  Faculties; 
these  together,  or  the  worst  of  them  (as  some  of  them  be  too  bad !) 
may  not  be  broken  or  offended  against,  but  with  more  danger  than 
to  offend  against  the  Bible.  To  these.  Subscribing,  and  Subscribing 
again,  and  the  third  Subscribing,  are  required:  for  these.  Preachers 
and  others,  are  indicted,  are  fined,  are  imprisoned,  are  excommuni- 
cated,  are  banished,  and  have  worse  things  threatened  them :  and'  the 
Bible, — that  must  have  no  further  scope,  than  by  these  it  is  assigned  \ 
Is  this,  to  profess  God's  Word?  Is  this  a  Reformation?  •  • . .  We  say^ 
the  Word  is  above  the  Church  (Eph.  ii.  20),  then,  sUrely,  it  is  above 
the  English  Church,  and  above  all  these  Books  before  rehearsed!  If 
it  be  so,  why  are  they  not  overruled  by  it,  and  not  it  by  them  ?"• 

The  hardships  their  brethren  were  still  enduring,  with  the  circum- 
stance of  Whitgifl's  "  Answere,"  being  thought  by  the  Puritan  divines  to 
require  an  answer  in  its  turn,  led  them  to  promote  its  accomplishment. 
Whenever  it  was  that  Cartwright  commenced  this  object,  which  could 
not  be  before  the  close  of  the  year  1572,  because  Strype  tells  us  that 
Whitgift  did  not  publish  till  September,  be  must  have  proceeded  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  This  will  be  more  evident  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  Proclamation  for  bringing  in  the  Admonition,  ''  and  one  other 
also  in  defence  of  the  said,"  is  dated  June  11,  ISTS.f  And  still  more 
astonishing  it  will  appear  when  the  delay  and  other  disadvantages  are 
considered,  of  the  work  having  been  printed  if  not  abroad,  at  some 
distance  from  London.  But  wherever  it  was  put  to  press,  die  Printer 
in  an  address  to  the  Reader  gives  the  following  interesting  in- 
formation. 

"It  falleth  out,  gentle  Feader,  that  I  neither  having  wealth  to 
furnish  the  print  with  sufficient  variety  of  letters,  have  been  compelled 
(as  a  poor  man  doth  one  instrument  to  divers  purposes)  so  to  use  one 

■ 

•  Page  40.  t  Strype's  Parker,  p.  421,  422. 
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letter  for  three  or  four  tongues:  And  being,  for  want  of  long  training 
up  in  this  mystery,  not  so  skilful  to  spy  a  fault  so  soon  as  it  is  made^ 
have  leh  out,  or  ever  I  was  aware,  divers  quotations  in  the  margent; 
displaced  other  some,  and  committed  some  other  faults  in  the  text. 
Whereof  also  the  cause  hath  been  not  only  that  I  was  sometimes, 
for  want  of  help,  driven  both  to  work  at  the  press,  to  set  and  to  correct, 
but  also  that  I  wanted  the  commodity  that  other  printers  commonly 
have,  of  beii^  near  either  unto  the  author,  or  to  some  that  is  made 
privy  unto  his  book.  Which  may  the  better  appear,  for  that  after 
the  author  came  unto  me,  which  was  when  the  half  of  the  book  was 
printed,  the  faults  neither  are  so  many  nor  so  great  as  before." 

The  title  is,  ^*  A  Replye  to  an  answere  made  of  M.  Doctor  Whit- 
gifte,  against  the  Admonition  to  the  Parliament.  By  T.  C."  It  has 
no  imprint  of  date  or  place,  &c«  The  book  contains  190  quarto 
pages  of  very  closely  printed  matter ;  fifty<-eight  lines  in  a  page,  and 
averaging  about  seventeen  words  in  each  line. 

■In  imswer  to  the  opening  portion  of  Whitgift's  Book,  Cartwright 
says, 

**  What  causes  either  pulled  you  forward,  or  thrust  you  back- 
ward,>  to  write,  or  not  to  write ;   and  how,   in  this  dispute  with 
yooxa^   in  the  end   you   were  resolved   to  write  in  this  sort,   I 
leave  it  unto  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,   who  only  knoweth  the 
secrets '  of  the  heart,  and  will,  in  his  good  time,  unseal  them.     But 
if.,  there-  be  any  place  of  conjecture,   the  hatred  of  *  contention,' 
which  you  set  down  as  ^he  first  and  principal  cause  that  beat  you 
back  from  writing,  might  well  have  been  put  as  the  last  and  least,  or 
rather,  none  at  all.     For  if  peace  had  been  so  precious  unto  you,  as 
you.  pretend,  you  would  not  have  brought  so  many  hard  words,  bitter 
reproaches,  enemy-like  speeches,  as  it  were  sticks  and  coals,   to 
dcNibl&and  treble  the  heat  of  '  contention.'     If  the  sharpness  of  the 
Admonition  misliked  you,   and  you  think  they  outreached  in  some 
yehemeqacy.bf  words ;  how  could  you  more  efiectually  have  confuted 
diat,  than  to  have  in  a  quiet  and  mild  spirit  set  them  in  the  way^ 
vliich,  in  your  opinion,  had  lef^  it;  now  in  words  condemning  it,  and 
i^roving  it  in  your  deeds  ?     I  will  not  say,  that  you  do  not  so  much 
mislike  this  sharpness,  as  you  are  sorry  that  you  are  prevented,  and 
are  not  the  first  in  it :  but  this  I  may  well  say  unto  you,  which  he 
said.  Quid  verba  audiam,  cum  facta  videam ;  what,  should  I  hear 
words,  when  I  see  the  deeds  ?     In  the  fourth  reason  whereby  you 
were  discouraged  to  write,  if  by  '  backbiters,  and  unlearned  tongues,' 
*  viperous  kind  of  men,'  *  not  able  to  judge  of  controversies,'  carried 
away  with  *  affections'  and  *  blind  zeal,  into  divers  sinister  judgments 
and  erroneous  opinions,'  you  mean  all  those  that  think  not  as  you  do 
in  these  matters,  I  answer  for  myself,  and  for  as  many  as  I  know  of 
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them,  that  they  are  they  which  first  desire,  so  it  be  truly,  to  hear  and 
speak  all  good  of  you.    But  if  that  be  not ;  through  your  perseveranee 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  corri^tions  of  this  Church,  which  you 
should  help  to  purge ;  then,  the  same  are  they,  that  desire  that  both 
the  evil  which  you  have  done,  and  that  which  you  have  yet  in  yom* 
heart  to  do,  may  be  known  to  the  less  discredit  of  the  Truth  and 
Sincerity,  which  you,  with  such  might  and  main,  do  strive  against. 
Touching  our  '  unlearned  tongues,'  we  had  rather  a  great  deal  they 
were  unlearned  than  they  should  be  as  theirs  which  have  taught  their 
tongues  to  speak  falsely  (Jere.  ix.  5).     And  how  unlearned  soever 
you  would  make  the  world  believe  that  we  and  our  tongues  be,  I 
hope,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  they  shall  be  learned  enough  to 
defend  the  Truth  against  all  the  learning  that  yon  shall  be  able  to 
assault  it  with.     If  those  be  the  generation  of  Christ  (Isai.  liii.  8.)^ 
which  you  call  *  viperous  kind  of  men ;'  know  you,  that  you  have  not 
opened  your  mouth  against  earth,  but  you  have  set  it  against  heaven, 
and  for  all  indiffeient  judgment,  it  will  easily  perceive,  that  you  are 
as  far  from  the  spirit  of  John  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  7.),  as  you  are  near  to 
his  manner  of  speech,  which  you  use.     Whether  it  be  *  affection,'  or 
'  blind  zeal'  that  we  follow  and  are  driven  by,  it  will  then  appear, 
when  the  reasons  of  both  sides,  being  laid  out,  shall  be  weighed 
indifferently.     Whereas  you  say,  that  your  *  duty  towards  God'  and 
the  Queen  *  her  Majesty,'  moved  you  to  take  this  labour  in  hand,  it 
will  fall  out,  upon  the  discourse,  that  as  you  have  not  served  the 
Lord  God  in  this  enterprise  and  work  of  yours,  so  have  you  done 
nothing  less  than  any  godly  duty  which  you  oWe  unto  her  Majesty; 
so  that  the  best  that  can  be  thought  of  you  herein  is,  that  where^ 
in   an  evil   maitter,  you  could   yield   no  duty,  yet  now    you  have 
done  that  which  you  thought  a  duty;    which  judgment  we    will 
so  long  keep  of  you,  until  you  shall  by  oppugning  of  a  known  tmdi, 
declare  the  contrary,  which  we  hope  will  not  be.     What '  truth'  it  is 
that  we  impugn  and  you  defend,  let  it,  in  the  name  of  God,  appear  by 
our   several  proofs   and  answers   of  both  sides.     And  as  for  the 
slanderous  surmises  whereby  in  your  third  and  last  consideration,  you 
set  the  Papists  of  the  one  side  of  us,  and  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
other,  and  us  in  the  midst  reaching  out  our  hands,  as  it  were,  to 
them  both;   first,   it  ought  not  to  be  strange  unto  us,   miserable 
sinners,  seeing  that  the  Lord  himself,  without  all  sin,  was  placed  in 
the  midst  of  two  grievous  malefactors,  as  though  he  had  been  worse 
than  they  both.     Then,  for  answer  of  these  slanderous  speeches,  I 
will  refer  the  Reader  to  those  places  where  these  general  charges  are 
given  out  in  more  particular  manner." 

It  may  be  judged  from  hence  what  kind  of  treatment  Whitgift 
received  throughout  the  dispute.     But  as  to  the  Principle  on  which 
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CairtwHght  professed  to  found  his  portion  of  the  Controversy,  he 
writes  at  the  end  of  The  Epistle  to  the  Church,  '*  The  sum  of  all  is. 
That  the  Cause  may  be  looked  upon,  with  a  single  eye,  without  all 
mist  of  partiality ;  may  be  heard,  with  an  indifterent  ear,  without  the 
wax  of  prejudice ;  the  arguments  of  both  sides  may  be  weighed,  not 
with  the  changeable  weights  of  Custom,  of  Time,  of  Men ;  which 
notwithstanding,  Popish  excepted,  shall  be  shewed  to  be  more  for 
the  Cause  than  against  it ;  but,  with  the  just  balances  of  the  incor-  X 
ruptible  and  unchangeable  Word  of  God.*' 

This  was  placing  matters  on  a  fair  issue ;  and  Cartwright  evinced 
no  small  courage  in  thus  setting  the  example  of  appealing  from  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  narrowing  their  limits  in  the  province 
of  determining  Religious  controversies.*  He  did  not  prescribe  these 
limits  because  he  was  not  able  to  follow  wheresoever  Whitgift  might 
lead ;  for,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  he  took  the  lead  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  challenged  him  to  follow  where,  as  it  turned  out,  Whitgift 
could  not  pursue. 

Cartwright  gained  great  credit  for  this  performance,  his  enemies 
themselves  being  among  those  who  expressed  encomiums  on  the 
ability  he  had  displayed.-f-  But  for  that  very  cause  it  was  deemed 
the.  more  important  to  get  the  work  suppressed  and  its  author 
chastised.  We  have  seen  that  a  Proclamation  had  been  issued  to 
caH  in  all  Books  written  in  defence  of  the  Admonition;  and  De- 
cember 11,  1573,  a  warrant,  signed  by  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  eleven  others  of  the  High  Commission,  was  directed  **  To  all 
mayors,  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  constables,  headboroughs,  and  to  all  other 
of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  officers,  unto  whom  it  may  come  or 
i^pertain :  To  every  one  of  them,  as  well  within  the  Liberties,  as 
without.  We  do  require  you,  and  therewith  straitly  command  you, 
-and  every  of  you,  in  the  Queen's  Majesty's  name,  that  you  be  aiding 
and  assisting  to  the  bearer  and  bearers  hereof,  with  all  the  best 
means  that  you  can  devise,  for  the  apprehension  of  one  Thomas 
Cartwright,  student  in  Divinity,  wheresoever  he  be,  within  the 
Liberties  or  without,  within  the  Realm.  And  you  having  possession 
of  his  body  by  your  good  travail  and  diligence  in  this  business,  we 
do  likewise  charge  you  (for  so  is  her  Majesty's  pleasure),  that  he  be 
brought  up  by  you  to  London,  with  a  sufficient  number,  for  his  safe 
appearance  before  us,  and  other  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  Causes  Ecclesiastical,  for  his  unlawful  deal- 
ings and  demeanours  in  matters  touching  Religion,  and  the  state  of 
this  Realm.     And  this  fail  you  not  to  do  so,  every  one  of  you,  with 


*  Blackburne's  Confessional,   1770,  p.  23. 
t  Clarke's  Lives,  p.  18. 
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all  diligence,  as  you  vnW  answer  to  the  contrary  upon  your  utmost 
perils."* 

At  this  period  the  High  Commissioners  missed  their  prey.  He 
was  secreted  among  his  friends  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  his  enemies'  jurisdiction.-!  A  Letter  of  Wilcocks, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Anthony  Gilby,  dated  February  ft,  1574,  says, 
"  Our  brother  Cartwright  is  escaped,  God  be  praised,  and  departed 
this  Land  since  my  coming  up  to  London;  and,  I  hope,  is  by  thia 
time  in  Heidelberg."J 

The  same  Letter  contains  the  incidental  information  that  ^*  Dr. 
Whitgift's  Book  is  not  yet  come  out,  but  we  look  for  it  daily." 
Thus,  early  and  vigorously  had  Whitgifl  and  his  associates  iq^plied 
themselves  to  endeavour  to  write  down  the  popularity  of  Cartwright^ 
and  to  check  the  daily  increasii^  influence  of  his  doctrine.  Before 
the  date  of  two  years  had  expired,  the  "  Answere"  to  the  Admo* 
nition  found  its  way  into  a  second  edition,  dated  1573,  with  some 
variations.  And,  not  to  be  behindhand,  the  "  Replye"  also  went 
into  another  edition.  But  at  length,  in  the  next  year  1574,  came 
forth  the  Book  referred  to  in  Wilcocks*  Letter. 

The  quarto  **  Answere"  was  now  absorbed  into  a  volume  of  more 
stately  proportions.  That  work,  with  the  Admonition,  and  also 
Cartwright's  Replye,  were  embodied,  with  much  fresh  matter,  in  a 
folio  of  eight  hundred  and  tWelve  pages,  numbered ;  besides  twenty 
not  numbered;  and  two  tables  occupying  ten  other  pages;  The 
whole  is  intituled  '*  The  Defense  of  the  Aunswere  to  the  Admo* 
nition,  against  the  Replie  of  T.  C.  By  John  Whitgift,  Doctor  of 
Divinity."  The  title  alone  speaks  to  as  much  effect  as  the  whole 
volume  could  contain,  in  favour  of  Cartwright. 

But  if  the  bulk  and  matter  of  the  volume  bespoke  a  sort  of  sober 
sadness  on  its  appearance,  risibility  must  have  been  instantly  p*o« 
voked  by  the  motto,  "  If  any  man  be  contentious,  we  have  no  sudi 
custom,  neither  the  Churches  of  God."§ 

This  is  one  of  the  mottoes  on  the  Title-page  of  the  *'  Answere." 
Its  transferrence  to  the  new  volume  might  have  been  dispensed  with, 
if  it  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Author,  that  his  whole  public 
life  was  scarcely  any  thing  else  but  **  contentious " !  Its  mal- 
appropriation  must  have  appeared  still  more  ludicrous,   when  the 


♦  Strype's  Ann.  Vol  II.  p.  282. 

f  **  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation  took  none  effect :  not  one  Book  brought  in.  Mr. 
Cartwright  is  said  to  lie  hid  in  London,  with  great  resort  to  him." — Bp.  Samdyb* 
Letter,  Aug.  b,  1573^  to  Burghley  and  Leicester,  Strype's  Whit^ft,  App.  Num.  XVI. 
p.  20 ;  and  Life  of  Parker,  p.  428. 

X  Baker's  MS.  Collections,  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  439,  in  Univ.  Cull.  Camb. 

§  1  Cor.  xi.  16. 
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authors  of  the  "  Admonition*'  recollected  that  the  Doctor  had  occu- 
pied full  five  of  his  quarto  pages  in  shewing  "  wherein  the  folly 
of  these  men  marvellously  appeareth:  how  they  have  painted  the 
margent  of  their  Book  with  quoting  of  Scriptures  • .  •  •  whenas  indeed 
they  abuse  the  Scripture/'  * 

The  word  "  contentious"  is  evidently  intended  by  Whitgift  to  be 
what  the  word  "  custom"  refers  to  as  it  st^ds  in  the  motto.  Let 
any  person  iopk  to  the  context,  and  then  defend  this  not-contentious 
reprover,,  if  he  can.  For,  having,  by  his  reflections  on  the  Admo- 
nishers,  debarred  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  accommodating  Scrip- 
ture^  how  could  he  apply  the  word  "  custom"  to  a  denial,  by 
implication,  of  himself  being  *'  contentious,"  when  the  Apostle  applies 
it  to  the  dishonouring  of  a  man's  or  a  woman's  head  if  the  one 
prayed  with  his  head  covered,  and  the  other  with  her  head  unco- 
covered?  How  could  Whitgifl's  application  of  the  passage  serve 
him?  The  Controversy  he  was  embroiled  in  related  entirely  to 
Church  discipline.  The  text  relates  to  an  important  point  of  Disci- 
pline ;  no  less  than  that  of  dishonouring  Christ  by  a  man  or  woman 
acting  unseemly  in  two  principal  parts  of  public  Worship ;  Praying 
and  Prophesying.  Now,  what  resulted  from  the  Apostle's  admo" 
nitiou?  Did  he  tell  the  Corinthians,  that  if  they  would  notwith* 
standing,  "  dishonour"  their  heads,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  would 
abide  them?  No!  unlike  some  who  have  pretended  to  be  his 
successors,,  he  simply  leaves  them  to  reflect  on  his  plain  declaration, 
that "  the  Churches  of  God  "  have  no  such  custom,  nor  did  he  practise 
it  himsdf !  Had  the  Apostle  been  looked  to  as  a  precedent,  **  Our 
Cburch"  would  not  have  inflicted  fines,  imprisonments,  and  event- 
ually^ death,  on  those  whom  she  claimed  for  her  childrein, 

Frpm  the  Titlj^-page,  we  proceed  to  the  second  page  of  "  The 
Preface,!'  where,  to  pass  over  other  matter,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  to  "  come  to  the  purpose,"  he  immediately  adds,  "  This 
^  Replye'  of  T.  C.  (which  is,  of  some,  counted  so  notable  a  piece  of 
work),  consisteth  pf  two  false  principles  and  rotten  pillars :  whereof 
the  one  is,  Thi^t  we  must  of  necessity  have  the  same  kind  of  Govern- 
ment that  was  in  the  Apostles'  time,  and  is  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
turesy  and  no  other :  the  other  is.  That  we  may  not  in  any  wise,  or, 
in  any  consideration,  retain  in  the  Church  any  thing  that  hath  been 
abused  under  the  Pope.  If  these  two  Po<3ts  be  weak,  yea  rotten  (as 
I  have  proved  them  to  be  in  this  my  Defense),  then  must  the 
Building  of  necessity  fall.  Touching  the  First,  it  is  to  be  under- 
standed.  That  there  is  a  double  Government  of  the  Church :  the  one 
Spiritual,  the  other  External.     Christ  only,  and  none  other,  by  the 
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operation  of  his  Spirit,  and  direction  of  his  Word,  Spiritually 
governeth  his  Church ;  and,  reigning  in  the  Consciences  of  the 
Faithful,  guideth  their  minds  in  all  matters  of  Devotion,  Faith,  and 
Holiness:  and  this  is  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  of  Christ,  so  much 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  and  specially  in  the  Prophets.  Of  this 
kind  of  Government  I  mean  not.  The  External  Government  hath 
both  a  Substance  and  a  Matter  about  which  it  is  occupied ;  and  also 
a  Form,  to  attain  the  same,  consisting  in  certain  Offices  and  Func- 
tions, and  in  the  Names  and  Titles  of  them.  The  Substance  and 
Matter  of  Government,  must  indeed  be  taken  out  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  consisteth  in  these  points.  That  the  Word  be  truly  taught, 
the  Sacraments  rightly  administered.  Virtue  furthered.  Vice  re- 
pressed, and  the  Church  kept  in  quietness  and  order.  The  Offices 
in  the  Church,  whereby  this  Government  is  wrought,  be  not  namely 
and  particularly  expressed  in  the  Scriptures;  but  in  some  points, 
left  to  the  discretion  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  to  be  disposed 
according  to  the  state  of  Times,  Places,  and  Persons,  as  I  have 
further  declared  in  my  Answere,  and  Defense  following.  Of  the 
Second  Principle  I  have  also  spoken  at  large  there,  so  that  I  shaH 
not  need  to  trouble  the  Reader  any  further  in  these  matters." 

Thus  far  we  find  in  the  Preface,  but  before  we  arrive  at  the  j^ces 
where  the  Defender  speaks  "  at  large"  of.  the  Second  Principle,  we 
stumble,  but  four  pages  forward,  on  a  summary  of  his  sentiments 
relating  to  it.  Thus  he  writes :  "  He  (Cartwright)  saith.  That  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  must  be  framed  according  to  the 
Government  of  the  Church,  even  as  the  hangings  to  the  house :  and 
he  affirmeth.  That  the  Government  of  the  Church  is  Aristocratical  or 
popular  ;  and  therefore,  his  opinion  must  needs  be.  That  no  Govern- 
ment of  any  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  Monarchical,  but  either 
Aristocratical  or  popular :  which  is  a  dangerous  error,  and  springeth 
of  this,  that  he  doth  not  distinguish  betwixt  the  Essential  points  of 
the  government  of  the  Church,  and  the  Accidental  points  of  the 
same.  For  the  Essential  points  of  Ecclesiastical  government  may 
well  agree  with  any  lawful  state  of  Commonwealth  and  Civil  kind  of 
government ;  as  the  Gospel  may  be  truly  preached  in  them  all,  the 
Sacraments  rightly  ministered.  Discipline  duly  executed,  and  such 
like ;  but  the  Accidental  points  of  government  (as  the  manner  of 
Electing  Ministers,  the  kind  of  Discipline,  Accidental  Ceremonies, 
and  other  such  like  Rites  and  Circumstances)  may  be  varied  accordii^ 
to  Time,  Place,  and  Persons,  and  are  so  to  be  framed  as  they  may 
best  agree  with  the  State  and  Government  of  every  Commonwealth. 
The  ignorance  of  this  distinction  hath  cast  T.  C.  into  a  great  and 
perilous  error." 

Now,  these  are  the  very  two  general  Positions  on  which  Hooker 
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founds  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity;"  and,  therefore,  at  this  place  it 
may  be  safely  inferred  and  remarked,  that  Whitgifl  himself  had  com- 
pletely  failed  in  maintaining  them  against  his  adversary. 

But  we  proceed  to  illustrate  the  present  temper  of  the  Defender, 
and  to  ask.  Whether  the  parties  were  likely  to  come  to  an  amicable 
termination  of  their  contest?  Was  it  possible  for  these  Divines 
to  settle  the  Controversy  when  they  were  not  agreed  on  one  and  the 
some  Standard,  or  Rule  of  judgment?* 

The  first  specimen  we  shall  select  of  Whitgifl's  disposition  not  to 
join  in  the  compliments  Cartwright  had  received,  is  in  the  third  page 
of  the  Preface  to  the  Defence,  and  runs  thus :  ''The  proofs  that  T,  C. 
useth  in  this  his  '  Replye'  are  grounded  only  upon  untrue  allegations 
and  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  vain  and  childish  reasons,  falsifying 
the  authorities  of  Doctors  and  other  writers,  untruly  ascribing  that 
unto  them,  which  they  wrote  not,  as  shall  be  evidently  declared  in 
this  Defense,  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  surely  I  have  not  read  many 
Books  wherein  so  many  gross  untruths  are  to  be  found,  or  wherein 
there  is  so  many  manifest  arguments  uttered,  to  prove  the  ignorance 
of  the  Author,  and  lack  of  reading  ancient  and  learned  writers/' 

The  next  specimen,  is  the  commencement  of  the  Defence,  particularly 
having  relaticm  to  Cartwright's  Epistle  to  the  Church,  from  the  end 
of  which  we  have  taken  the  ''  sum"  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
meant  to  make  his  stand.')' 

**  It  doth  not  appear  by  the  style  and  manner'  of  writing  used  in 
this  your  Book,  that  there  remaineth  any  portion  of  such  natural 
afiection  or  brotherly  love  in  you,  as  you  would  bear  the  world  in 
hand,  and  seem  to  have  by  your  words :  for  if  you  should  have 
written  against  the  veriest  Papist  in  the  world,  the  vilest  person,  the 
ignorantest  dolt,  you  could  not  have  used  a  more  spiteful  and  mali- 
cious, more  slanderous  and  reproachful,  more  contemptuous  and 
disdain^  kind  of  writing,  than  you  use  throughout  your  whole  Book. 
And  truly,  if  you  had  not  these  two  letters  T.  C.  for  your  name,  yet 
could  I  have  easily  conjectured  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  style,  and 
contemptuous  speeches,  who  had  been  the  Author  of  the  Book,  so  well 
am  I  acquainted  with  your  modesty,  and  such  experience  have  I  of 
your  mildness.  But  it  is  well,  for  now  such  as  beifbre  have  thought 
that  you  had  been  sine  felle,  without  gall,  and  that  butter  would  not 
melt  in  your  mouth,  may  perceive  that  all  is  not  untrue  that  hath  been 
reported  of  you.  But  what  would  they  farther  think  if  they  should 
compare  (you  being  that  T.  C.  that  I  take  you  to  be)  your  oath  which 
you  once  took,  when  you  were  admitted  Fellow  into  T.  C.J  with  this 
your  good  will  uttered  throughout  your  whole  Book?     Verily  you 

♦  Neal,  Vol.  1.  p.  237.  t   Ut  sup,  p.  clxi.  J  Trinity  College. 
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might  have  answered  as  well  as  you  have  done,  and  had  better  regard 
both  to  your  oath  and  to  your  brethren.  But  to  let  that  pass,  I  donbt 
whether  you  mean  good  faith  or  no,  when  you  would  make  us  believe 
that  you  take  us  for  brethren :  for  surely  that  doth  not  appear  either 
by  the  First  or  Second  Admonition,  or  by  this  your  Book,  if  a  maii  con* 
sider  the  fierceness  and  fiery  heat,  almost  in  every  line  of  them, 
uttered  against  us !" 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  two  combatants  at  the  time  when  Whit- 
gift's  last  performance  presented  itself  to  the  world ;  and  when  his 
opponent  was  beyond  the  present  reach  of  more  fearful  arguments 
than,  it  soon  again  appeared,  Cartwright  felt  himself  not  incompetent 
to  repel. 

But  hear  Paule  ; — "  Master  Cartwright,  glorying  belike  to  have  the 
last  word,  published  a  Second  Reply,  fraught  with  no  other  stuff, 
than  had  been  before  refuted,  yet  Doctor  Whitgift  addressing  himself 
to  answer  if,  was,  by  the  advice  of  some  whose  judgments  h^  intic^ 
esteemed,  dissuaded  from  troubling  himself  in  refuting  that  Which  he 
had  already  overthrown.***  Once  more  hear  Paule,  who,  it  will  be 
observed,  suppresses  the  fact  of  the  real  cause  of  Cartwright  beii^ 
on  the  Continent  at  this  time  ; — "  Master  Cartwright  afler  these  Con- 
troversies thus  begun,  and  continued  by  himself,  as  you  see,  lived 
sometimes  beyond  the  seas,  now  in  one  place,  and  then  in  another, 
without  attaining  any  eminent  or  certain  place  in  the  Commonwealth.  • .- . 
But  Doctor  Whitgifl  having  continued  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and 
being  twice  Vice-chancellor,  was  by  her  Majesty  preferred  silS6  to  the 
Deanery  of  Lincoln."f  So  has  Authority  generally  **  prefeiired"  tiiose 
who  have  stood  up  in  defence  of  its  unlimited  Prerogatives ! 

Whitgift,  then,  had  dropped  his  pen  at  the  recomhiendation  of  his 
friends, ;{;  otherwise  it  appears  that  Paule  might  have  told  us,  how 


**  Thrice  he  slew  the  slain  !"§ 


Not  so  Cartwright ;  he  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  a  fresh 
renewal  of  the  fight,  and  in  a  marvellously  short  time,  under  singular 
disadvantages,  came  into  the  field  again,  courting  another  reticontre. 
His   annonce  was,     ^*  The   Second  Replie    of   Thomas  Cartwright, 


*  Page  20.  t  Page  22. 

t  "  He  would  require  no  better  books  to  prove  his  doctrine  o(  Popery  by  than  the 
Archbishop's  Writings  against  Cartwright,  and  his  Injunctions  set  forth  in  her  Majesty's 
name.  His  Writings  were  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  their  (Popish)  Schoolmen."  Bal- 
lard,  a  Romish  Priest,  cited  in  Strype's  Whitgiftj  p.  265. 

§  Mr.  Lawson,  who  seems  to  be  a  descendant  or  a  scion  of  the  Non-jurors,  has  lately 
adopted  and  echoed  the  ignorance  of  Collier,  who  states  in  his  EccL  Hist,  1708 — 14. 
fol.  Vol.  II.  p.  537,  that  to  Whitgift's  Defense,  **  Cartwright  offered  nothing;  but  re- 
tired from  the  field,  and  left  the  enemy  possessed  of  all  the  entire  marks  of  victory." — 
See  The  Life  and  Times  of  Abp,  Laud,  1829,  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  19. 
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against  Master   Doctor  Whitgifl's   Second  Answer,    touching   the 
Church  Discipline.     Imprinted  1575."* 

Having  advanced  seven  pages,  at  the  eighth,  he  proclaims,  *'  As 
for  the  Answerer,  let  him  rememher,  that  the  just  Judge  liveth,  before 
whom,  if  he  do  not  speedily  repent,  one  day,  notwithstanding  his 
glosses,"'  I  accuse  none,'  'I  apply  it  to  n<»ie,' — he  must  hold  up 
his  hand  with  Satan  the  prince  of  the  accusers  of  the  children  of  God ; 
whereunto  I  doubt  not  but  his  own  conscience  is  his  Apparitor,  and 
hath  given  him  summons.''  Moving  four  pages  forward,  he  tlius 
speaks,  *'  My  duty  towards  him  is  accused,  diversly,  of  *  unbrother* 
hood/  *  unfaithfulness,'  '  want  of  good-will,'  made  heinous  by  circum- 
stance of  *  perjury  and  unthankfulness  :'t  wherein  I  will  not  answer, 
that  I  used  not  you  as  Master  because  you  used  not  me  as  Fellow ; 
bot  ask  you.  Wherein  this  breach  of  duty  consisteth  ?  If  I  owe  you 
'  fidelity,'  I  owe  it  yet  more  unto  the  Lord :  if  *  good-will,'  the  truth 
must  be  preferred :  if  the  *  Master  of  Trinity  College'  be  a  friend, 
the  truth  is  more :  if  you  a  *  brother,'  the  truth  ought  to  be  brother, 
sister,  mother,  and  all !  Against  what  part  of  true  fidelity  is  it,  to 
reprove  him  openly  by  writing,  which  had  openly  by  writing  spoken 
evil  of  that  which  I  was,  and  am,  persuaded  to  be  the  everlasting 
Truth  of  God ;  and,  reviled  those  which  maintained  it  ?  Against  what 
point  of  *  good- will,'  to  have  shewed  him  the  way,  whom  I  judged  to 
be  out ;  to  light  him  a  candle,  whom  I  saw  in  this  point,  to  grope  in 
darkness  ?  And,  if  I  did  it  sharper  than  your  taste  can  like  of,  beside 
that  bitter  things  are  often  wholesomer  than  sweet,  you  should  not  think 
much  to  be  stricken  with  the  back  of  the  Sword,  which  have  smitten 
others  vdth  the  edge  ;  nor,  to  be  lightly  pricked  with  some  impair  of 
your  credit,  which  have  thrust  others  through,  in  taking  from  them, 
so  much  as  lay  in  you,  all  opinion  both  of  godliness  and  learning  ? 
You  doubt  whether  I  *  meant  good  faith,  when  I  called  you  a  brother  ;* 
take  heed  lest,  in  giving  no  credit  unto  others,  you  leave  no  place  for 
others  to  give  any  to  you!" 

Allusion  has  been  made,  more  than  once,  to  Cartwright  having  not 
only  tracked  his  opponent,  but  at  length  having  lefl  him  far  in  the 
rear.  Some  judgment  of  Whitgift's  discomfiture  may  be  formed  from 
this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Church.  "  Beside  that  he  hath 
passed  by  divers  reasons  of  mine  untouched  ;  yea,  and  as  shall,  God 
willing,  hereafter  appear,  guilefully  left  out  of  his  own  Book,  in  one 
or  two  places  :  X  suid,  because  I  am  entered  into  his  dealing,  having 

*  Quarto,  708  pages,  numbered  and  not  numbered. 

t  In  "  Defense,"  p.  1  and  p.  20. 

X  **  In  that  I  charged  him  with  leaving  out  some  part  of  his  book,  albeit  it  may  be 
true,  yet  touching  the  places  which  I  meant,  I  perceive  that  there  is  some  injury  done  to 
him  :  for  not  finding  them  where  I  looked  for  them,  and  where  they  ought  of  most  right 
to  have  been,  I  found  them  notwithstanding  transported  to  other  places."  The  rest  of 
the  Second  Replie,  p.  265. 
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been  tied,  now  full  two  years,  to  turn  this  stone*  of  his  Writings,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  admonish  of  some  of  his  practices  ;  wherebydie 
reader  may  the, better  know  how  to  turn  himself  in  them,  either 
present  or  to  come,  if  he  keep  on  the  same  course.  In  the  rest  there- 
fore of  his  Book,  beside  reproaches,  surmises,  &c.,  one  part  is  spent 
in  naked  affirmations  without  proof;  vented,  often,  by  questions  either 
fond,  or  from  the  purpose ;  and,  in  dry  testimonies  of  men :  both 
which,  are,  as  other  his  furniture,  repeated,  and  that  sometimes  again 
and  again  :  that  where  the  Cuckoo  troubleth  but  once  a  year,  he  with 
his  untuneable  repetitions  of  one  thing  to  the  same  purpose,  troubleth 
all  the  year  long.  Yet  hath  he  every  handwhile,  *  to  be  short.'  In  his 
testimonies, — beside  that  it  shall  appear  that  so  many  as  make  to  the 
cause,  they  are  almost  every  one  either  falsified,  or  drawn  from  the 
meaning  of  the  authors,— it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  to  answer  th^ 
places  of  Scripture  alleged,  it  is  very  like  that  he  first  turneth  to 
Master  Calvin ;  if  he  be  against  him,  he  goeth  to  ask  favour  at 
other  :  if  nobody  answer  nothing,  yet  he  bringeth,  sundry  times,  eveir 
that  nothing ;  that  is  to  say,  which  maketh  not  for  him,  sometime  also^ 
against  him.  Secondly,  where,  in  his  former  Book,  he  propounded 
certain  things  as  his  own ;  not  able  to  maintain  them  in  this,  he  calleth 
for  the  authors'  assistance ;  of  whom  he  hath  not  so  much  borrowed 
them  as  taken  them  against  their  wills :  yet  he  counteth  it  *  vain 
glory'  to  *  take  out  of  an  author,  and  to  conceal  his  name.'  Notwith- 
standing, if  he  had  known  from  whom  his  collections  came  which  he 
useth,  and  had  been  thankful  to  his  authors  in  that  sort  he  saith  we 
ought,  we  should  often  have  had  in  the  margent,  for  *  Augastine/ 
*  Ambrose,'  Chrysostom,*  &c.  Pighius,  Hosius,  Harding,  &c.  To 
let  pass  divers  reasons  /  gave  him,  which  he  never  thanked  me  for, 
but  hideth  them  as  well  as  he  can,  by  taking  them  up  before  hand,  6t 
[before]  he  came  to  the  place  where  I  give  them.  Thirdly,  where 
his  authority  is  nameless,  and  goeth  under  this  general  title,  ^  athet 
learned  men  think  otherwise,'  *  a  learned  man  saith  so,'  have  it  for 
suspected  of  Popery :  for  that  in  some  of  those  places,  he  can  have  no 
other  authors  but  Papists,  as  I  am  persuaded.  Last  of  all,  that  he  dolh 
often  barely  recite  them,  without  applying  them  to  his  matter;  or 
gathering  his  argument  of  them.  The  cause  whereof  is,  for  that  they 
are  not  able  to  bear  any  argument,  the  vanity  whereof  would  not 
forthwith  appear  if  it  were  gathered.  Which  is  manifest,  forasmuch 
as  where  any  colour  of  argument  doth  but  peep,  there  he  presseth  them 
diligently.  Which  practice  he  useth  in  his  other  proofs,  albeit  he 
precisely  reprehendeth  it  in  the  authors  of  the  Admonition  ...  In  his 
answers  to  mine,  he  will  often  acknowledge  no  argument,  because  it  is 
not  set  down  either  in  the  precise  order  of  propositions,  or,  other  exact 

*  An  allusion  to  the  fable  of  Sisyphus. 
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Jbrm  of  syllogisin :  which  I  think  is  a  straighter  law  than  any  writer 
hitherto  hath  been  bound  unto  ;  yet  I  wiU  not  refute  it,  if  he  will  give 
me  an  escample ;  the  matter  having  now  been  so  largely  debated,  to 
the  understanding  of  the  simpler  sort.  Let  him,  therefore,  if  he  dare 
trust  this  cause,  deal  that  way  another  while.  As  for  divers  particular 
fiiults  in  his  logic  and  grammar,  through  evil  translation,  considering. 
that  they  bring  no  prejudice  to  the  truth  in  question  ;  and  hurting  not 
the  unlearneder,  are  quickly  espied  of  the  other  ;  I  am  well  content  to 
lioUl  bftck.  Thus  much  to  the  Answerer's  both  general  and  particular 
accusatioQs  and  surmises."* 

Once  more  from  this  Second  Replie.  In  his  advertisement.  To  the 
Reader,  the  Author  says,  "  The  cause  of  the  slowness  of  answer 
hath  been  tn  part  ray  oflen  sickness,  and  want  of  books  of  all  sorts  ; 
a  few  only  excepted,  which  I  brought  with  me,  and  those  for  the 
most  part  English,  so  that  for  every  place  almost,  cited  of  the  Doctor, 
I  was  constrained  to  seek  in  other  men's  libraries,  and  after  I  had 
used  the  book  to  carry  it  home  again  .  •  •  Of  all,  I  desire,  both  learned 
and  others,  that  they  would  support  my  weakness,  wheresoever  and 
in  what  sort  soever  it  shall  appear ;  seeing,  I  trust  it  shall  be 
manifest  unto  them,  that  in  a  good  cause  I  have  laboured  also  to  keep 
a  good  conscience.'' 

Cartwright  had  made  a  reserve  that  he  had  not  quite  shut  up  the 
Controversy  on  his  part,  but  meant  to  close  it  with  a  continuation  of 
his  '*  Second  Replie."  Before  that  appeared,  however,  about  two 
years  elapsed.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  become  once  more  the 
Minister  or  Lecturer  to  the  English  Factory  at  Antwerp.')'  After 
passing  some  years  there,  disease  had  so  encroached  on  his  constitution 
that  his  physicians  thought  he  had  no  other  chance  of  prolonging  his 
life  than  by  returning  to  England.  He  ventured  to  solicit  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  through  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Burghley,  permission  to  return  to  his  native  country  without 
being  liable  to  molestation.  The  former  of  those  noblemen  had  made 
respectful  and  honourable  mention  of  him  in  Parliament  the  pre-^ 
ceding  session,  and  now  both  of  them  represented  his  condition  to  her 
Migesty,  but  were  unable  to  assure  Cartwright  of  the  Queen's  protec-^ 
lion*  He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  return  in  the  year  1584-5  ;  but 
had  scarcely  landed  when,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned  cm  the 
authority  of  Aylmer,  then  Bishop  of  London. 

The  cruelty  or  the  malice  of  this  act,  and  certainly  the  over-olSh- 
ciousness  of  the  '*  good  Bishop,"  {  Government  itself  being  disposed 
to  connive  at  Cartwright's  enlargement,  brought  their  displeasure  on 


♦  Second  Replie,  Ep.  to  the  Ch.  p.  16—18. 
t  Kingdom's  MS.  Collections,  Pref.  p.  33.  %  Sirype's  Aylmer,  p.  117. 
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Aylmer,  who,  Untidpating  th^  reproach  it  would  bring  ob  himself  and 
his  Order  if  he  proceeded  against  his  prisoner  in  the  High  Com^ 
mission  Court,  proceeded  against  him  in  the  Queen's  name :  ^  but  the 
Queen  took  this  in  evil  part,''*  and  Aylmer  was  oMiged  to  write  ia 
the  Lord  Treasurer  to  intercede  on  his  behalf :-)-  ''I  understand 
myself  to  be  in  some  displeasure  with  her  Majesty  about  Mr.  Cavt< 
wright,  because  I  sent  word  to  your  Lordships  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  that  *  I  committed  him  by  her  Majesty's  commandment.' 
Alas !  my  Lord,  in  what  a  dilemma  stood  I,  that  if  I  had  not  shewed 
that  Warrant,  I  should  have  had  all  your  displeasures,  which  I  was 
not  able  to  bear :  and  using  it  for  my  shield  (being  not  forbidden  by 
her  Majesty)  I  am  blamed  for  not  taking  upon  me  a  matter  wheiem 
she  herself  would  not  be  seen.  Well,  I  leave  it  to  God,  and  to  youf 
Wisdom,  to  consider  in  what  a  dangerous  Place  of  Service  I  am.  But 
God  whom  I  serve,  and  in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of  Princes  we,  as 
the  rivers  of  waters,  can  and  will  turn  all  to  the  best ;  and  stir  up 
such  honourable  friends  as  you  are  to  appease  her  Highness's  indigo 
nation."  t 

Few  documents  are  more  historically  important  than  this.  Who  ia 
the  face  of  it,  can  deny  that  the  Queen  and  her  Bishops  were  die 
intolerant  parties ;  and,  that  the  rest  of  the  Council  was  of  anothef 
spirit?  Elizabeth  was  mortified  that  her  assent  to  private  inBtiga<^ 
tions  should  have  been  betrayed :  and  Aylmer  trembled  on  consider- 
ing into  what  additional  disrepute  his  arbitrary  conduct  would  brii^ 
the  Bishops  for  so  flagrant  an  instance  of  revenge. 

How  Cartwright  generally  passed  his  time,  and  what  incidents  of 
an  extraordinary  kind  are  coupled  with  his  name  while  he  remained 
abroad,  it  is  not  important  on  this  occasion  to  search  for,  or  minutely 
to  describe.  It  must  suffice,  that  **  The  Rest  of  the  Second  Replie  of 
Thomas  Cartwright,"  bears  the  date  of  1577.§  The  Title-page  has 
no  other  imprint ;  but  it  contains  these  mottoes,  which  are  also  on  the 
like  pages  in  the  First  and  Second  Replies ;  **  For  Sion's  sake  I  will 
not  hold  my  tongue ;  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest  until  the 
righteousness  thereof  break  forth  as  the  light,  and  the  salvation  thereof 
be  as  a  burning  lamp."  Isai.  Ixii.  1. — *<  Ye  that  are  the  Lord's  Re« 
membrancers,  keep  not  silence  ;  and  give  him  no  rest,  until  he  repair, 
and  .set  up  Jerusalem  the  praise  of  the  world."  ver,  6,  7.  The  address, 
To  the  Reader,  commences  thus : 


•  Strype's  Aylmer,  p.  117.  f  Strype's  Whitgift,  p.  225. 

t  Strype's  Aylmer,  p.  117.  This  letter  has  no  date,  bat  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  a  letter  in  Latin  from  Cartwright  to  Lord  Burghley,  to  procure 
his  liberty,  having  been  arrested  as  a  seditious  person,  April, — 1585;  and,  a  Letter  of 
thanks  to  his  Lordship  for  procuring  his  peace  and  enlargement,  June, — 1585.  VoL  xlv. 
p.  176,  art  77. 

§  Quarto,  283  pages,  numbered  and  not  numbered. 
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**  According  unto  my  promise  you  have  here  the  residue  of  my 
Reply  unto  the  Doctor's  answer.  Of  the  late  appearance  whereof  it 
will  not  be  itneasy  to  conjecture,  if  both  the  distance  whereby  I  am 
removed  from  you,  and  the  alterations  in  [pf?'\  the  place  where  I  re- 
mained, be  remettibered.  In  me,  verily,  the  cause  was  not;  which 
more  than  a  year  ago  had  brought  it,  in  a  manner,  to  the  readiness 
which  it  wias  in  when  it  began  to  be  pvinted.  But,  considering  the 
greait  enmity  against  the  Cause,  with  some  displeasure  against  myself; 
iome  will  peradventure  say,  that  I  have  rather  need  to  seek  excuse 
why  I  set  it  forth  at  all,  than  so  late.  To  whom  I  would  it  were 
answered,  that  for  the  Cause  itself,  I  never  fear  lest  it  should  come 
too  often  into  the  field :  for  although,  through  the  poverty  of  the 
Defenders  thereof,  she  come  never  so  naked  and  unarmed ;  yet  the 
liord  hath  set  such  a  majesty  in  her  countenance  that  as  witfi  one  of 
her  eyes  she  ravishcth  into  her  love  those  which  are  desirous  of  die 
truth  in  this  behalf ;  so  with  the  other  she  so  astonisheth  her  enemies 
as  if  they  were  cast  into  a  dead  sleep,  in  such  sort  that  the  stoutest  of 
them,  when  they  come  to  the  fight,  cannot  find  their  hands :  whom  I 
admonish  and  beseech  also,  in  God's  behalf,  that  howsoever  they  have 
hidierto  been  overtaken  by  the  adversary,  they  would  now,  at  the 
last,  withdraw  their  foot ;  and  those  that  have  been  standard-bearers 
herein,  not  only  to  retire  themselves,  but  to  blow  the  retire  also  unto 
otliers.  Let  it  be  enough  for  them  to  have  stumbled  ai;  the  Truth, 
lesl^  if  they  run  themselves  against  it,  instead  of  thinking^  that  they 
have  to  do  with  men  and  with  words,  they  meet  with  Christ  himself,  at 
whom,  as  at  a  rock,  they  shall  wreck  themselves  miserably ;  upon  whom 
also,  if  any  come  proudly,  the  same  stone  will  fall  and  break  them 
an  to  JUters  (Matt.  xxi.  44),  to  their  both  deepest  and  most  remedi^ 
less  condemnation ":  for,  how  gloriously  soever  men  speak  of  the  Son 
of  Grod,  yet  they  all,  no  doubt,  rush  themselves  upon  him  that  rush 
themselves  upon  his  Word  (1  Pet.  ii.  8).  Let  them,  therefore,  ia 
time,  look  unto  it  that  they  give  place  unto  the  Rock,'  for  the  Rock 
wfll  give  none  to  them ;  and,  assure  themselves  that  their  heels  will 
sooner  ake  with  kicking  against  the  prick,  than  it  in  receiving  their 
broken  and  strengthless  resistance;  which,  as  in  assurance  of  the 
tntdi  maintained  by  us,  t  propound  unto  them ;  so,  if  in  building 
upon  this  golden  *  foundation'  of  the  Church*Discipline  there  hath 
escaped  any  '  stubble  or  hay'  of  min^  (I  Cor.  iii.  IS);  I  wil],  God 
willing,  not  forget  the  same  admonition,  to  be  a  Law  unto  myself,  to 
bring  the  first  *  fire'  to  consume  it  with. 

*'  Now  when  the  Truth,  by  this  trial  getteth  ground,  t^e  displeasure 
against  myself  is  no  sufficient  cause  to  witlidraw  my  hand  from  this 
defence.  For  when  the  compass  o{  our  love  towards  (  od  must  be 
meted  by  the  thread  of  our  affection  towards  his  Truth,  I  see  not  how 
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I  could  persuade  myself  to  have  to  th6  quantity  of  a  grahl'of  mllstard 
seed  of  true  love  towards  him,  if  unto  the  Truth  labouring  and  tra- 
vailing in  this  point,  I  should  deny  my  simple  help :  and  verily,  it 
were  a  daintiness  and  delicacy  untoUerable  if  I  should  not  aftbrd  the 
loss  of  a  little  ease  and  commodity  unto  that  whereunto  my  lifi^  itself, 
if  it  had  been  asked,  was  due  ;  if  I  should  grudge  to  dwell  in  another 
comer  of  the  world  for  that  cause  for  the  which  I  ought  to  be  ready 
altogether  to  depart  out  of  it ;  finally,  if  I  should  think  much  to 
witness  with  a  little  ink  and  paper  that  which  numbers,  in  other 
places,  have  already  witnessed  with  their  blood.  Whereunto  serveth^ 
that  it  is  not  the  least  part  of  my  comfort  that  in  this  vocation  from 
the  Ministry,  the  Lord  hath  not  suffered  me  to  be  altogether  idle ; 
but  employed  me,  if  not  in  grafEng  and  setting,  which  arc  the  master- 
works,  yet  in  hedging  and  ditching  about  the  orchard  of  his  Churcl^ 
purchased  with  his  most  precious  blood. 

**  Last  of  all,  I  assure  myself  that  the  same  cause  which  hath 
brought  this  displeasure,  is  able,  if  need  be,  to  set  me  in  favour  again* 
Whereof  I  would  little  doubt,  if  it  might  come  to  answer  before  themi 
before  whom  it  hath  been  so  unworthily  accused.  Alcibiades  [The- 
mistocles],  when,  one  [Eurybiades]  lifted  up  his  staff  ready  to  smite 
him,  if  he  would  not  hold  his  peace  ;  trusting  imto  the  virtue  of  the 
Truth — *  Smite  (saith  he),  so  that  you  hear  /'*  When,  therefore,  these 
human  truths  being  propounded,  notwithstanding  all  oppositions  by 
reason  of  former  prejudices,  in  the  end  find  favour  and  have  a  resting 
place  ;  how  much  more  the  Heavenly  Truth,  sanctified  and  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  shall  at  the  length  have  the  gates 
opened  unto  her  !  I  grant  there  is  greater  resistance  unto  this  holy 
Truth,  than  unto  other,  common  and  human ;  but  He  that  is  author 
and  maintainer  of  all  Truth  draweth  a  great  deal  deeper  when 
he  shooteth  forth  this  arrow,  than  when  he  sendeth  forth  the 
other. 

.  ^*  And  thus  much  for  answer  to  them  which  not  misliking  the  Cause, 
may  (for  that,  either,  in  their  judgment,  I  strive  against  the  stream; 
or  else,  for  that  I  deprive  myself  of  commodities  which  I  might 
otherwise  enjoy,)  esteem  my  Ubour  out  of  season.'' 

Thus  Cartwright  expressed  himself  in  his  last  Preface  or  Address; 
his  last  words  in  this  Volume  are,  **  His  answers,  in  the  end  of  the 
Book,  to  the  most  plain  and  clear  testimonies  of  the  writers  in  our 
age  concerning  the  matters  in  controversy,  I  will  not  touch.  For, 
what  remedy  against  him  which  denieth  that  the  snow  is  white;  or 
what  fear  is  there  of  being  deceived  by  him  which  cometh  on  the 
stage  without  a  vizard?     And,  verily,  the  sun  of  those  places  is  such 

*  Uard^bv  oZv  K(d  hKoitrov,     Plut.  in  Themist. 
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that  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  have  so  much  as  a  little  painting  to 
disguise  himself  with ;  insomuch  that  I  would  desire  the  Reader,  upon 
the  shameful  holdness  which  he  useth  in  that  part,  to  esteem  of  his 
fidelity  and  trust  in  the  rest  of  his  Book :  heside,  that  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  matters,  hy  other  sentences  in  the  same  writers,  havq 
been  in  this  work  confirmed." 

We  are  arrived  at  that  point  of  this  famous  Controversy,  when 
Whitgift  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  ;  being  the  very  year  wherein 
Cartwright  desisted  from  publishing  any  more,  on  his  part,  as  his 
adversary  had  previously  done  on  his  own.  The  progressive  pre- 
ferments that  Whitgift  found  means  to  obtain  induced  Cartwright's 
friends,  on  different  grounds  therefore  to  what  Whitgift's  did  in  his 
case,  to  represent  that  he  was  striving  '*  against  the  stream.'*  Dis- 
ease had  already  made  inroads  on  his  constitution,  and  his  temporal 
prospects  were  generally  discouraging;  notwithstanding  that  at  this 
time  his  friends  could  not  contemplate  what  he  was  called  to  endure 
from  the  abuse  of  that  still-growing  power  of  which  his  adversary, 
with  few  if  any  exceptions,  availed  himself.  Had  not  the  new-made 
Bishop  been  before  wisely  "  dissuaded,"*  he  was  now  at  least  fur- 
nubed  with  a  ready  plea  for  laying  down  that  pen,  which  was,  after 
some  time,  formally  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  far  more  competent 
agent. 

In  or  about  the  year  1585,  while  Hooker  was  Master  of  the 
Temple,  he  began  the  treatise  *'  in  justification  of  the  Laws  of  Eccle- 
eiastical  Polity, "f  having,  earlier  or  later,  for  his  associate  Dn 
John  Spencer; J  and,  probably.  Dr.  Hadrian  Saravia.§ 

Certainly  if  magnitude  of  design,  variety  and  richness  of  materials, 
elegance  of  outline,  and  novelty  of  refinement  in  all  the  branches  of 
decoration,  could  insure  success,  the  object  had  been  gained.  But, 
however  magnificent  the  Building  appears ;  however  lofty  its  turrets ; 
however  stately  its  apartments;  and  however  accurately  adjusted 
and  disposed  its  proportions  and  its  dependencies ;  yet,  the  whole 
being  unconformable  to  the  genuine  model  of  the  Apostolical 
draughtsmen y  all  this  display  of  intellect — these  gems  of  litera- 
ture— thia  glow  of  imagination— and  this  fascinating,  bewildering 
scheme  of  argumentation, — all  must  sink  with  every  passing  flood, 
mast  shake  with  every  blowing  wind ;  for  the  base  being  placed  only 
on  rubble,  fissures  will  open  wider  and  wider  in  the  superstructure, 
rendering  it  more  and  more  pervious  to  Truth,  till  the  artificial 
moimds  and  costly  buttresses  cease  to  avail;  and,  having  become 
hopeless  and  deserted,  the  fractured  walls  will  be  no  longer  interest- 
ing but  as  a  splendid  ruin  or  a  warning  beacon ! 

*  See  ut  sup.  p.  clxvi.  f  See  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker,  ut  mp.  p.  xcix. 

X  Ibid.  p.  xcviii.  Note  f.  §  Ibid,  p.  civ. 
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On  the  supposition,  that  Hooker  began  his  Treatise  In  1585,  and 
on  comparing  that  date  with  the  entry  in  Stationers*  Hall,  March  9, 
159^,  which  doubtless  means  1592-8,  and  which  leaves  but  one  year 
between  the  time  of  registering  and  that  of  the  first  volume  being 
published,  as  Walton  states,*  it  should  appear  that  Hooker  had  been 
seven  years  digesting  the  plan  of  his  Work  and  putting  forth  the 
first  four  books  of  it :  and  that  from  the  said  date  of  1565  until  the 
next  toiume,  or  the  fifth  bookj  which. appeared  in  1597,  twelve  years 
had  passed  over:  the  remaining  three  books,  bteidea  liaving  been 
planned  and  more  or  \&ss  entered  on,*)*  had  engaged  about  three 
years ;  vfhbti  death  cut  ofi*  their  Author  at  the  end  of  the  year  1600. 

It  may  be  considered  almost  certain  that  Cartwright  must  have 
known,  through  Travers  probably,  what  Hooker  was  employed  on ; 
and  most  assuredly  we  may  presume,  for  there  does  not  need  any 
record  of  the  fact,  that  on  the  Work  appearing  Cartwright's  vanity 
must  have  been  extremely  flattered  when  he  found  that  he  was  the 
occasion  of  its  being  undertaken,  and  that  his  own  Works  were  the 
chief  ingredients  in  the  whole  design,  and  furnished  much  of  the 
learning  which  Hooker  ehibodied  as  his  own :  though  Hooket  has  not 
once  named  Cartwright;  having  invariably  cited  him  by  the  inttiai 
letters  T.  C. ;  nor  any  other  way  referred  to  his  books  or  their  titles 
than  lib.  i.  lib.  ii.  and  lib.  iii.,  for  thus  he  designates  the  '*  Replye,'^ 
the  "  Second  Replie,"  and  "  The  rest  of  the  Second  Replie."  Cart- 
Wright  now  indeed  found  that  talents  and  learning  were  reaUy  being 
employed  against  his  Cause,  and  that  his  new  opponent  was  com* 
petent  to  range  with  him  over  the  whole  field  of  Hellenistic  know* 
ledge :  in  this  it  was,  that  Whitgiflt  shewed  his  inability  to  compete 
Miy  longer  with  Cartwright. 

What  line  of  conduct  Cartwright  meant  to  pursue  respecting  this 
fresh  and  masterly  attack  on  his  person  and  his  doctrines  is  not 
known.  He  was  become  too  feeble  in  body  to  encounter  his- gigantic 
foe,  who  was  about  twenty  years  younger  than  himself;  and  hk 
remaining  history  informs  us  what  disadvantages  he  laboured  under, 
and  what  vigilance  was  exerted  over  him  while  he  was  writing  m 
another  controversy,  that  of  the  Rhemists*  New  Testament. 

This  Work,  the  last  our  limits  permit  us  to  give  an  account  of, 
but  which  alone  stamps  its  author  as  an  eminently  gifted  and  learned 
Disputant,  had  its  origin  from  the  circumstance  that  Fuller  thus 
describes,  ''The  Romanists  seeing  they  could  no  longer  blindfold 
their  Laity  from  the  Scriptures,  resolved  to  fit  them  with  iabe 
spectacles,  and  set  forth  the  Rhemish  Translation."  J 

*  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  c. 

t  ■  Covel  says,  "  From  his  own  mouth,  I  am  informed  that  they  were  finUhU**-^ 
Just  and  Temperate  Defence^  apud  fin, 
X  Wonhies.    Lond.  p.  219. 
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.  It  id  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  that  while  Hooker  was  em* 
ployed  *^  by  appointment,"  to  uphold  the  discipline  of  the  English 
Hierarchy;  at  the  very  same  moment,  as  it  were,  Cartwright  was  also 
employed,  and  by  appointment  too,  to  demolish  the  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  Hierarchy.  Does  not  this  fsict  alone  confute  all  the  slande- 
I0U8  rejNToaches  of  Cartwright's  enemies  who  have  imputed  disloyalty 
to  him,  and  also  falsify  their  insinuations  respecting  his  compara- 
tive, learning ;  for  it  may  be  also  fearlessly  asked,  Could  Whitgift, 
had  he  had  the  leisure,  have  ventured  on  such  an  undertaking? 
Did  he  not  therefore,  though  under  other  pretexts,  cause  it  to  be 
suppressed  through  *'  envious  opposition  ? ''  His  own  learning  was 
confined  to  '*  bare  Latin  studies,''  which  '^  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
in  Christendom,"  Hugh  Broughton,  often  objected  to  him:  and  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  "  much  skilled  in  deep  points  ot 
theology."* 

.  It  is  expedient  to  set  such  particulars  as  relate  to  this  Work  in  an 
historical  shape  before  the  reader. 

.  The  Title  is,  '^  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemists'  Translation,  Glosses, 
and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament :  &c.  Written  long  since  by 
order  from  the  chief  Instruments  of  the  late  Queen  and  State,  &c« 
By  that  Reverend,  Learned,  and  Judicious  Divine,  Thomas  Cart* 
Wright,  sometime  Divinity  Reader  of  Cambridge.  1618."  It  is  in 
folio,  and  contains  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages,  numbered 
and  not  numbered. 

Before  the  reason  of  its  late  publication  is  shewn,  the  following 
extract  from  the  Letter  by  "  sundry  learned  men  unto  Mr.  Cartwright, 
to  provoke  and  encourage  him  to  the  answering  of  the  RhemistSy" 
writt^i  originally  in  Latin,  but  printed  with  a  translation,  will  excite 
interest. 

"With  you  are  we  earnest,  most  Reverend  Cartwright,  that  you 
would  set  yourself  against  the  unhallowed  endeavours  of  mischievous 
men,  either  by  refuting  the  whole  Book,  or  at  least  some  part  thereof. 
It  is  not  for  every  man  workman-like  to  frame  God's  Tabernacle,  but 
fat  Basaleel  and  Aholiab:  neither  is  every  one  to  be  rashly  thrust 
forth  into  the  Lord's  battles;  but  such  Captains  are  to  be  chosen 
firom  amongst  David's  Worthies.  Of  which,  as  we  acknowledge  you 
to  be,  by  the  former  battles  undergone  for  the  Walls  of  our  city  the 
Church,  we  doubt  not,  if  you  will  enter  into  this  War,  which  truly 
you  ought  according  to  the  sseal  and  piety  you  bear  to  your  country 
and  religion,  but  that  you  (fighting  for  Conscience  and  Country,  yea 
even  for  the  very  inmost  holy  place  of  the  Temple)  will  be  able 
to  tread  under  foot  the  forces  of  the  Jebusites,  which  set  themselves 


•  Strype's  Annals,  Vd.II.  p.  612;    Biog.  BriCan.  Vol.II.  p.610;    and  Middleton't 
Biog.  Evang.  1779.  8vo.  VoU  II.  p.  351.  .        .   ' 
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4o  assault  the  Tower  of  David.  Moreover,  which  marveUoosly 
serveth  to  the  sharpening  of  your  courage,  you  are  not  now  to  fight 
with  any  brother  or  fellow  of  the  same  Religion, ....  but  with  the  most 

inveterate  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Christ You  see  to  what  an 

honourable  iight  we  invite  you.  Your  most  loving  brethren  in 
Christ,  Roger  Goad,  William  Whitaker*  Thomas  Crooke,  John 
Ireton,  William  Fulke,  John  Field,  Nicholas  Crane,  Giles  Seintler, 
Richard  Gardener,  William  Chark."  Note  by  the  Editors:  **  The 
other  names  of  those  which  yet  live,  we  have  by  the  advice  of  our 
reverend  friends,  for  the  present,  concealed." 

These  extracts,  too,  from  the  advertisement.  To  the  studious 
Reader,  will  furnish  some  valuable  information,  besides  the  reason 
why  the  work  was  suppressed  while  the  author  was  living.  **  The  first 
remarkable  motive  known  to  us,  came  from  Sir  Francis  Walsingham^ 
a  man  of  eminent  place  and  power,  who  herein,  as  in  other  afiaira^ 
was  accounted  the  mouth  and  hand  of  the  late  Queen  and  State;,  by 
whom  Mr.  Cartwright  was  not  only  incited  to  begin  this  business,  but 
assured  also  of  such  aid  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  finishing 
thereof,  to  which  purpose  he  sent  him  an  hundred  pounds  towards 
the  charges  which  buying  of  books  and  procuring  of  writers  was  like 
to  bring  upon  him.  This  was  about  the  year  1583,  as  appeareth  by 
the  date  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  Letters  in  answer  of  the  foresaid  motion ; 
which  testify  also  of  tlie  receipt  of  that  hundred  pounds.  The  saiOfe 
year  also  he  was  solicited  very  earnestly  to  the  same  purpose  by  the 
inost  learned  men  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  appeareth  by  a 
solemn  Epistle  with  joint  consent  vnritten  unto  him  from  thence  ii> 
the  Latin  tongue ;  a  copy  of  which,  for  special  reason  is  here  presented 

unto  the  Reader's  view,  with  the  translation  of  the  same Now 

in  tlie  Performance  of  this  task,  which  with  such  good  warrant,  he 
hacl  undertaken,  though  no  diligence  or  constancy  was  wanting  in 
him,  yet  through  the  envious  opposition  of  some  potent  adversaries, 
he  met  with  so  great  discouragements  and  hinderances,  that  he  was 
moved  oft-times  to  lay  pen  aside,  as  appeareth  by  the  Letters  of  1586, 
to  an  Earl  and  privy-councillor  of  great  note,'f  in  answer  of  his  I^etter 
to  encourage  him  in  the  Work  and  to  understand  the  forwardness 
thereof;  and,  by  another,  of  1590,  wherein  he  certifieth  the  said 
Earl,  That  about  four  years  before,  he  had  received  commandment 
from  the  ArchhishopX  that  then  was,  to  deal  no  further  in  it :  and  yet 
upon  special  solicitations  and  encouragements,  both  by  him§  and  some 
other  honourable  personages,  he  had  at  last  taken  pen  in  hand  again. 
But  yet  receiving  new  discouragements  from  his  great  Adversaria 
together  with  his  continual  employment  in  the  Ministry,  and  other 

*  See  ut  sup,  p.  cxlvi.  f .  Probably  the  Earl  of  ^jeioester. 

X  TVbitgift  had  been  translated  in  Sept.  1583.  §  The  Earl. 
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Special  arid  necessitated  labours  and  sufferings;  but,  especially,  his 
being  prevented  by  death,  he  did  not  wholly  finish  it.  ... .  The 
labours  of  Dr.  Fulke  about  the  same  argument,  can  be  no  prejudice 
tinto  this.  For  as  he  was  one  of  them  which  requested  Mr.  Cartwright 
for  *  to  undertake  it ;  so  also  after  he  himself,  upon  the  unexpected 
stay  of  Mr.  Cartwright*s  endeavours  through  the  might  of  his  adver- 
saries, had  written  in  the  same  kind,  he  was  careful  to  signify  [it]  in 
his  preface." 

Peirce,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  supplies  a  comment  on 
the  forgoing  extracts.  He  says,  ''  Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have 
been  not  a  little  concerned  about  the  Rhemish  Testament,  who  is 
said  to  have  sent  to  Beza  to  request  him  to  undertake  the  answer, 
but  he  modestly  excused  it,  answering,  that  she  had  one  in  her  own 
kingdom  far  abler  than  himself  to  undertake  such  a  task,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cartwright!  The  man  our  adversaries  hated  and  deposed,  and 
couiited  worthy  of  nothing  but  reproaches  and  imprisonment  .... 
Archbishop  Whitgift  was  desperately  nettled,  either  that  his  adversary 
^oidd  have  so  much  respect  shewed  him,  or  should  have  an  oppor* 
ttmity,  which  he  knew  he  would  improve,  of  gaining  so  honourable  a 
victory;  ....  or  because  he  apprehended  his  authority  to  be  neglected 
while  his  leave  was  not  asked  for  his  (Cartwright's)  undertaking  it. 
Whatever  it  was,  he  forbad  Cartwright^s  farther  proceeding  in  it :  . . . »: 
and  Cartwright,  knowing  the  authority  and  wrath  of  his  Grace  were 
nmch  more  formidable  than  the  arguments  of  all  the  Rhemists,  laid 

aside  the  work 'A  Book,'  says  Fuller,  *  which  notwithstanding 

some  defects,  is  so  complete  that  the  Rhemists  durst  never  return 
the  least  answer  thereunto ':f  and  in  another  place,  'No  English 
Champion,  in  that  age,  did  with  more  valour,  or  success,  charge  and 
rout  the  Rhemish  enemy  in  matters  of  cfoc^ntie.' J  ....  Some  may 
perhaps  think,  that  Dr.  Fulke  wrote  his  learned  Answer  to  the 
Rhemists  at  the  desire  of  the  Archbishop,  but  it  is  certain  he  did 
iiot."§ 

Fuller,  indeed,  also  says,  '*  No  sooner  had  Whitgift  gotten  notice 
what  Cartwright  was  a  writing,  but  presently  he  prohibited  his  farther 
proceeding  therein.  It  seems  Walsingham  was  Secretary  of  State^ 
not  of  Religion! — wherein  the  Archbishop  overpowered  him.  Many 
commended  his  care,  not  to  intrust  the  defence  of  the  doetiine  of 
England,  to  a  pen  so  disaffected  to  the  discipline  thereof:  others 
blame  his  jealousy,  to  deprive  the  Church  of  so  learned  pains  of  him 
whose  judgment  would  so  solidly,  and  affections  so  zealously,  confute 
die  public  adversary.  Distasteful  passages,  shooting  at  Rome,  but 
glancing  at  Canterbury,  if  such  were  found  in  his  Book  might  be 

•  See  Matt.xi.  9—14.  t  Church  Hist.  Book  IX.  p.  171. 

t  Church  Hist.  Book  X,  p.  3.  §  Pages  101—103. 
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expunged,  whilst  it  was  pity  so  good  fruit  should  be  blasted  in  the 
bud,  for  some  bad  leaves  about  it."* 

We  have  found  our  way  through  that  portion  of  Cartwright's 
history  which  peculiarly  serves  to  elucidate  the  intimate  connexion  it 
has  with  the  history  and  argument  of  the  celebrated  '*  Eoclesiastical 
Polity;"  **  the  standing  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England. "f  That 
being  the  special  object  for  which  this  Sketch  of  Cartwright's  Life  has 
been  prepared,  the  remaining  portion  of  his  eventful  history  can,  for 
the  present  purpose,  j;  be  little  more  than  glanced  at.  Were  it  within 
our  design,  to  pursue  his  whole  career, — to  describe  his  daily  oc- 
cupations,— his  occasional  and  habitual  sufferings, — ^his  vigorous^ 
uncompromising,  and  truly  patriotic  resistance  ofarbitrary  and  un^ 
constitutional  politico-ecclesiastical  tyranny,— ^d,  in  fine,  to  exhibit 
the  man  and  the  Christian  in  his  real  colours ;  not  painted  and  dis- 
guised as  crafty  opponents  have  drawn  him,  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  was  won  over  to  their  views;  bespattering  the  man  whom  they 
must  hate,  with  mawkish  sentimental  eulogiums  of  his  repentance 
and  his  mild  submissive  demeanour !— *were  all  this  within  the  oon^ 
pass  of  our  design,  we  should  not  despair  of  imparting. a  fidelity  and 
an  interest  to  the  remaining  portion  of  Cartwright's  history  wkLcb 
would  be  our  best  reward  for  paying  a  due  homage  to  his  coucage 
and  his  other  virtues. 

On  the  opposite  side;  while  we  could  exhibit  Whitoift. steadily 
pursuing  the  line  of  policy  he  had  marked  out  for  advancing  Prelacy 
and  suppressing  free  inquiry,  we  should  have  no  reluctance  to 
shew  that  there  are  good  and  even  interesting  particulars  related  of 
him,  which  so  far  as  they  go,  are  redeeming  properties  in  his  habitual 
arbitrary  conduct.  He  himself  unlocked  the  treasury  of  his  breast, 
and  thus  enabled  us  to  estimate  the  quality  of  what  proceeded  from 
it :  "  He  would  oftentimes  say  unto  his  private  friends  towards  his 
latter  time,  when  they  talked  familiarly  with  him,  and  observed  his 
courage  and  stoutness,  'That  two  things  did  help  much  to  make  a 
man  confident  in  good  causes,  namely,  orbitas,  et  senectus  (the  having 
no  children,  and  being  aged);  and,  said  he,  they  steed  me  both.'*^ 
What  more  apt  illustration  can  be  produced  of  Lord  Bacon's  m^-yiiiff, 
that "  Single-men  though  they  be  many  times  more  charitable^  becauae 
their  means  are  less  exhaust,  yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  more 
cruel  and  hard-hearted;  good  to  make  severe  Inquisitors;  because 
their  tenderness  is  not  so  ofl  called  upon?"|| 

They  who  are  compelled  to  defend  the  Puritans  at  the  expense  of 
what  the  Anti-puritans  indiscreetly  impose  on  the  world  as  correct 

•  Page  n\,  utsup,  t  Strype,  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  421. 

JSeeNoie*,  p.cxxxiv.  §  Paule,.  p.  101. 

II  Essays:  Of  Marriage  and  Single- Life. 
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views  of  Whitgift's  character,  can  appeal,  on  their  part,  to  a  name 
against  which,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Paule,  a  Walton,  and  a  Strype,  not 
even  a  Hooker  could  successfully  impute  the  stale  diarges  of  ^a- 
deism  and  disloyalty. 

The  following  admonitory  Letter  to  the  Archbishop,  from  the 
Ijord  Treasurer,  is  a  record  which  testifies  in  substance  what  might 
easily  be  expanded  into  a  bulky  volume.  Every  line,  almost  every 
word,  demands  the  deepest,  the  most  serious  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration. With  what  a  subdued  tone,  and  effort  to  find  matter  of 
adequate  exculpation,  the  Archbishop  replied  to  his  Lordship  may  be 
seen  in  its  place  in  Strype,  as  also  may  his  Lordship's  unsatisfied 
rejoinder. 

^  It  may  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  so  often  as  I  do,  but  I  am  more 
troubled  myself,  not  only  with  many  private  Petitions  of  sundry 
Ministers  recommended  from  persons  of  credit  for  peaceable  persons 
in  their  ministry,  and  yet  by  complaints  to  your  Grace  and  other 
your  colleagues  in  Commission,  greatly  troubled;  but  also,  I  am  now 
daily  charged  by  Councillors  and  public  persons  to  neglect  my  duty 
in  not  staying  of  these  your  Grace's  proceedings,  so  vehement  and  so 
general  against  Ministers  and  Preachers,  as  the  Papists  are  thereby 
generally  encouraged,  all  ill-disposed  Subjects  animated ;  and  thereby 
the  Queen's  Majesty's  safety  endangered.  With  those  kind  of  argu- 
4nent8 1  am  daily  assailed. 

*'  Against  which,  I  answer.  That  I  think  your  Grace  doth  nothing, 
but  being  duly  examined,  tendeth  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Religion 
established;  and  to  avoid  Schism  in  the  Church.  I  have  also,  for 
lexample,  shewed,  upon  your  Papers  sent  to  me,  how  fully  the  Church 
is  furnished  with  Preachers,  and  how  small  a  number  there  are  that 
do  contend  for  their  singularity.  But  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  all 
peisons ;  neither  do  I  seek  to  satisfy  them  but  with  reason  and  truth. 
/*  But  now,  my  good  Lord,  by  chance  I  am  come  to  the  sight  of  an 
Instrument  of  twenty-four  Articles  of  great  length  and  curiosity, 
fiNind  in  a  Romish  style,  to  examine  all  manner  of  Ministers  in  this 
thne^  without  distinction  of  persons.  Which  Articles  are  intitled, 
'  Apud  Lambeth,  May,  1584,  to  be  executed  Ex  Officio  mero,  &c.' 
-Aad  upon  this  occasion  I  have  seen  them — ^I  did  recommend  unto 
your  Grace's  favour  two  Ministers,  Curates  of  Cambridgeshire,  to  be 
Avourably  heard ;  and  your  Grace  wrote  to  me,  '  they  were  con- 
tentious, seditious,  and  persons  vagrant,  to  maintain  this  Controversy.' 
Wherewith  I  charged  them  sharply:  and  they  both  denied  this 
charge,  and  required  to  be  tried  and  so  to  receive  punishment.  I 
answered.  That  I  thought  your  Grace  would  so  charge  them ;  and 
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then  I  should  afterwards  see  what  they  should  deserve:  and  ad- 
vised them  to  resort  to  your  Grace;  comforting  them  that  they 
should  find  favourable  proceeding.  And  so  I  hoped,  the  rather  upon 
my  former  commendation.  What  may  be  said  to  them  I  know  not, 
nor  whether  they  be  faulty,  as  your  Grace  hath  been  informed,  do  I 
know :  neither  do  I  mean  to  intreat  your  favour  for  such  men ;  for 
pardon,  I  may  speak,  upon  their  amendment.  But  now  they  coming 
to  me,  and  I  asking  them  how  your  Grace  had  proceeded  with  them, 
they  say  they  are  commanded  to  be  examined  by  the  Register  at 
London.  And  I  asked  them.  Whereof?  They  said.  Of  a  great 
number  of  Articles,  but  they  could  have  no  copies  of  them.  I 
answered,  Then  they  might  answer  according  to  the  Truth.  They 
said.  They  were  so  many  in  number  and  so  divers,  as  they  were 
afraid  to  answer  to  them  for  fear  of  captious  interpretation.  Upon 
this,  I  sent  for  the  Register,  who  brought  me  the  Articles ;  which  I 
have  read,  and  find  so  curiously  penned ;  so  full  of  branches  and  cir- 
cumstances, as  I  think  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain  use  not  so  many 
questions  to  comprehend  and  to  entrap  their  preys ! 

'*  I  know  your  Canonists  can  defend  these  with  all  their  particles, 
but  surely  under  your  Grace's  correction,  this  judicial  and  canonical 
sifVing  of  poor  Ministers  is  not  to  edify  or  reform.  And,  in  charity, 
I  think  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  all  these  nice  points,  except  tfaej 
were  very  notorious  offenders  in  Papistry  or  Heresy.  Now,  my 
good  Lord,  bear  with  my  scribbling :  I  write  with  a  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience.  I  desire  the  peace  of  the  Church;  I  desire  con^ 
cord,  and  unity,  in  the  exercise  of  our  Religion  ;  I  favour  no  sensual 
and  wilful  Recusants ;  but  I  conclude,  that  according  to  my  simple 
judgment,  this  kind  of  proceeding  is  too  much  favouring  of  the 
Romish  Inquisition ;  and,  is  rather  a  device  to  seek  for  offenders  than 
to  reform  any !  This  is  not  the  charitable  instruction  that  I  thought 
was  intended.  If  those  poor  Ministers  should  in  some  few  points 
have  any  scrupulous  conceptions  meet  to  be  removed ;  this  is  not  ^ 
charitable  way,  to  send  them  to  answer  to  your  common  Register 
upon  so  many  Articles  at  one  instant,  without  any  commodity  of 
instruction  by  your  Register,  whose  office  is  only  to  receive  their 
Answers:  by  which  the  parties  are  first  subject  to  condemnation, 
before  they  be  taught  their  error.  ' 

**  It  may  be,  as  I  said,  the  Canonists  may  maintain  this  proceeding 
by  rules  of  their  Laws :  but  though  ainnia  licentf  yet  omnia  nan 
expediunU  I  pray  your  Grace,  bear  that  one  (perchance  a)  fault,  that 
I  have  willed  them  not  to  answer  these  Articles,  except  their  con- 
science may  suffer  them :  and  yet  I  have  sharply  admonished  them, 
that  if  they  be  disturbers  in  their  Churches,  they  must  be  corrected. 
And  yet  upon  your  Grace's  Answer,  I  will  leave  them  to  your  Autho- 
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rity,  as  becometh  me.  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam :  neither  will  I  put 
Falcem  in  alterius  messim.  My  paper  teacheth  me  to  end. 
Your  Grace's  at  commandment,  "  W.  Cecill. 

"PrimoJuUi,  1584. 

"  Your  Grace  must  pardon  my  hasty  writing,  for  I  have  done  this 
raptim"* 

This  invaluable  and  faithful  Letter  shews  what  were  the  real  senti- 
ments of  one  of  the  wisest  of  Statesmen:  With  what  admirable 
promptitude  and  address  he  placed  himself  between  the  overbearing 
Prelate,  and  the  humble,  dependent.  Curates!  In  his  heart  he  pitied 
the  supplicants,  and  abhorred  the  tyranny  of  their  Superior.  The 
judgment  of  such  a  man  as  Burghley,  of  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 
the  Prelate's  twenty-four  Articles,  fixes  a  blemish  on  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Mitre  which  the  most  skilful  artificer  can  never  rub  off. 
Yet  even  our  own  times  have  exhibited  a  similar  spirit  and  design  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Articles  or  Questions  framed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  which  required  to  be  put  down  by  the 
good  sense  and  influence  of  Parliament.'}* 

However  much  the  Cabinet  condemned  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth's 
Prelates,  their  implied  and  even  expressed  censures  were  ineffectual ; 
for  Paule  tells  us,  "  That  upon  an  occasion,  there  grew  some  speech 
of  a  certain  cause  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  their  Lord- 
ships were  of  another  opinion  than  his  Grace  and  the  rest  of  the 
Commissioners  seemed  to  be;'*  this  being  remarked  on  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, he  said,  *'  What  tellest  thou  me  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council. 
I  tell  thee,  they  are  in  these  cases  to  be  advised  by  us,  and  not  we  by 
them !"  J 

Thus  informed,  the  Reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discern  on 
whom  rests  the  indelil^le  charge  of  being  a  "  severe  Inquisitor, "§ 
especially  when  he  shall  have  perused  the  sequel  of  Cartwright's 
history.  But,  first,  it  will  still  further  elucidate  the  character  of  the 
Archbishop,  to  read  these  words  of  Fuller's :  "  This  was  the  constant 
custom  of  Whitgift — if  any  Lord  or  Lady  sued  to  him  to  shew  favour 
for  their  sakes  to  Nonconformists,  his  answer  to  them  was  rather 
respectful  to  the  requester  than  satisfactory  to  the  request.  He 
would  profess  how  glad  he  was  to  serve  them  and  gratify  them  in 
compliance  with  their  desire,  assuring  them  for  his  part  all  possible 
kindness  should  be  indulged  unto  them ;  but,  in  fine,  he  would  remit 
nothing  of  his  rigour  against  them.  Thus  he  never  denied  any  great 
man's  desire,  and  yet  never  granted  it,  pleasing  them  for  the  present 

•  Strype's  Whitgift,  App.  Book  III.  p.  63. 

t  Hansard's  Debates,  Vol.  VII.    Lords,  June  7,  1822. 

X  Pa£e  101.  §  S^e  p.  clxxviii. 
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with  general  promises,  and  (in  them  not  dissembling,  but  usii^  dit«> 
creet  and  right  expressions)  still  kept  constant  to  his  own  riesolution. 
Hereupon  afterwards  the  Nobility  surceased  making  more  suits  unto 
him,  as  ineffectual,  and  even  left  all  things  to  his  own  disposal."* 

Cartwright  married  the  sistet   of  Mr.  Jorhh  Stubbs,   student '  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  who  in  1579  published  "  The  discovery  of  the  gaping 
gulph,  whereinto  England  is  like  to  be  swallowed  by  another  French 
marriage  if  the  Lord  forbid  not  the  banns,  by  letting  her  Majiesty 
see  the  sin  and  punishment  thereof."     This  work  so  incensed  Elisa* 
beth,  that  not  content  with  having  ordered  a  proclamation  to  suppress 
it,  she  permitted  the  author,  and  the  disperser,  to  undei^go  the  sen* 
tence  of  their  right  hands  being  cut  off,  by  driving  a  cleaver  through 
their  wrists  with  a  mallet.     A  severity  which  Bishop  Warburton 
styles   "  infinitely  more  cruel  than  all  the  years  under  Charles  I. 
^ — whether  we   consider   the  punishment,    the    crime,    or   the  man." 
Camden,  who  was  present,  says,  "  that  as  soon  as  Stnbbs's  right 
hand  was  cut  off,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  with  his  left,  and  said  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  God  save  the  Queen,'  to  the  amazement  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  stood  silent,  either  out  of  horror  of  the  punishment,  or  pity 
to  the  man,   or  hatred  to   the  match."     Stubbs  was,   in   addition, 
imprisoned  a  long  time  in  the  Tower ;  but,  notwithstanding,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  loyal  Subject,  and  became  a  valiant  commander  in 
Ireland.^     Referring  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Cartwright, 
^     Fuller  writes,  "  This  I  dare  boldly  say,  she  was  a  most  excellent 
)     wife,  if  she  proved  like  her  brother,  whom  Mr.  Camden,  no  great 
■     friend  of  the  Puritans,  cordially  commendeth."  J     When  this  marnage 
took  place  does  not  appear,  but  something  near  the  time  may  be 
inferred  from  Sutcliffe's  remark,  ^'  he  telleth  us  not  what  he  gav^ 
with  his  daughter  Mary,  nor  what  he  meaneth  to  give  with  his  other 
daughters.  "§     Hence,  it  would  seem  that  there  were  daughters,  but 
no  son;  and,  that,  supposing  "  Mary"  married  about  1596,  which  is 
the  date  of  Sutcliffe's  book,  and  her  age  to  be  twenty,  the  marrikge 
occurred  in  or  before   1576.     Whether,  indeed,  it  were  before  he 
went  to  the  Continent,  or  on  his  return  hotne,  we  may  safely  tnfef 
that  his  wife's  portion  of  "  two-hundred  pounds*'] |  would  not  mate- 
rially  benefit  him  in  the  time  of  his  '*  greatest  necessity,"  when  he  was 
"  beyond  the  sea."^    The  union,  however,  must  have  been  ethbitCe)^ 
by  much  temporal  suffering,  though  latterly  they  were  not  destitute 
of  some  portion  of  this  world's  goods,  part  of  which  was  probably 


•  Church  Hist.  Book  IX.  p.  218.  .    .    _. 

t  Neal,  Hist.  Purit.  Edit.  1822.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  296.    Brook,   Lives  of  the  Purit 
Vol.  I.  p.  42. 

X  Church  Hist.  Book  X.  p.  6.  §  Examination,  p.  57. 

II  Exam.  p.  51.  If  Ibid,  p.  57. 
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acquired  by  the  wife  '*  making  malt."*  He  iieems  U>  have  inherited 
a  patnmcMiial  estate,  for  he  says,  ^'  I  sold  of  the  inheritance  my  father 
and  grandfather  left,  as  fair  a  house  for  a  farm,  not  only  as  is  in  that 
town  where  it  standeth,  but  in  divers  towns  about,  which  had  between 
eight  or  nine  score  acres  of  arable  land  belonging  unto  it  with 
oommons,  meadow,  and  pasturage,  agreeable  to  the  farms  in  that 
country,  by  year  more  than  three  times  worth  the  value  that  either 
my  father  or  I  received  for  it ;  and  yet  we  received  between  eight 
and  nine  pounds  yearly  of  clear  rent  discharged  of  all  quit  rents,  •  •  * 
the  farm  is  situate  in  Waddon  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  where  I 
bad  also  a  cot  with  a  close  adjoining  unto  it,  which  I  sold  when  I  did 
sell  the  other."f 

.  Having  set  before  the  Reader  the  fact  of  Cartwright  being  a 
married  man  with  a  family  of  daughters,  the  view  of  the  difficulties 
he  must  have  laboured  under  is  thus  rendered  more  vivid.  The 
happkst  portion  of  his  domestic  life  was  most  probably  spent  at 
Warwick,  where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  founded  an  Hospital  of 
which  he  appointed  Cartwright  the  Master  about  the  year  1586,  with 
an  annual  stipend  of  one  hundred  pounds,  but  which  was  much 
lessened  at  the  Earl's  death,  in  1588.  In  a  Letter  to  Lord  Burghley, 
June,  30,  1590,  Cartwright  says,  "  The  Living  my  Lord  of  Leicester 
took  from  me  to  bring  me  to  this,  was  for  profit  much  better,  in 
regard  of  the  charges  that  this  place  casieth  upon  [me]  which  the 
other  did  not."j;  To  this  patron,  and  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Cartwright  was  otherwise  indebted  for  much  protection 
and  countenance ;  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  offered  him  the  provost- 
ship  of  Eton  College,  but  we  are  not  told  why  he  did  not  prevail 
on  him  to  accept  that  office.  §  Warwick,  however,  henceforth  was 
hxB  domicile,  though  he  had  long  intervals  of  absence  in  consequence 
of  £he  arbitrary  proceedings  of  his  enemies. 

November  1590  he  was  ''summcmed  up  from  Warwick  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  1 1  together  with  Edmund  Snape  and  divers  other  Puri- 
tan Ministers,  for  setting  up  a  new  Discipline  and  a  new  form  of 
Worship,  and  subscribing  their  hands  to  stand  to  it."^  The  whole 
were  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison.  On  the  5  th  of  March,  1590-1, 
Cartwright  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley,  "  May  it  please  your  Lord- 
ahip  to  understand  that  for  the  space  of  eighteen  weeks  I  have  been 

*  Examination,  p.  57.  f  Ibid,  p.  53. 

X  Strype's  Ann.  VoKIV.  p.  32.  §  Clarke's  Lives,  p.  21. 

II  This  Court  consisted  of  noblemen,  bishops,  judges,  and  counsellors,  of  the  Queen's 
nomination,  with  her  Msgesty  at  their  head,  who  was  sole  judge  when  present,  the  other 
members  giving  their  opinion  by  way  of  advice;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign  the 
determination  was  by  a  majority,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  having  a  casting 
▼die.  In  the  latter  end  of  this,  and  during  the  two  next  reigns,  the  Court  sat  constantly, 
and  was  so  unmerciful  that  it  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  has  been  handed 
down  to  lasting  obloquy  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  History.  Fol.  1702.  Vol.  L  p.  53,  54. 

%  Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  160. 
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in  prison  waiting  the  end  the  honourable  and  Worshipful  of  her 
Majesty's  High  Commission  would  make  with  me.  Now  seeing  no 
end  like  to  be  at  the  soonest  before  the  next  term,  and  feeling  beside 
age  (a  distaste  of  itself)  the  gout  and  stone  both  to  grow  fast  upon 
me,  I  am  constrained  in  divers  regards— and  that  presently,  because 
of  the  opportunity  and  season  of  the  year,  apt  for  the  use  of  remedies 
against  the  diseases — to  seek  for  some  relief."*  That  this  application 
was  unsuccessful,  whatever  might  have  been  his  Lordship's  inclina- 
tion, we  find  in  Strype's  Life  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  where  he  says,  "  In 
May,  1591,  Cartwright,  lying  now  in  the  Fleet,  was  sent  for  by  the 
Bishop  to  appear  before  him  and  Dr.  Bancroft  and  some  others  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. "f  Thus  was  he  remitted  from  one 
Court  to  the  other,  and  from  the  High  Commission  was  returned  to 
the  Star  Chamber,;};  and  thence  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  continued  two  years  without  any  farther  process,  or  being 
adnlitted  to  bail,  notwithstanding  that  the  King  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards our  James  I.  had,  in  a  Letter  dated  June  12,  1591,  requested 
her  Majesty  to  favour  Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  brethren,  because  of 
their  "  good  erudition  and  fruitful  travails  in  the  Church."§  That 
King  had  on  a  former  occasion,  in  1580,  invited  Cartwright  to  accept 
a  Professorship  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  which,  however,  he 
declined,  but  made  suitable  acknowledgment  of  the  proffered  favour 
in  the  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  ''  Commentary"  on  Solomon.  Whether 
James  changed  his  opinion  of  Cartwright's  learning  and  merit  with 
the  change  of  his  religion,  is  of  little  moment  to  invite  inquiry,  his 
religion  and  his  sincerity  being  alike  understood. 

But,  to  revert  to  the  interview  between  Aylmer,  Bancroft,  &c.  and 
Cartwright,  in  May,  1591,  Strype  tells  us,  "The  place  where  the 
Commission  sat  when  Cartwright  was  brought  before  them,  was  the 
Bishop's  Chamber ;  where  he  was  secretly  called  on  Saturday  after- 
noon (May  13th  II)  without  any  warning  aforehand,  to  prevent,  as  was 
said,  the  cumbrance  that  the  coming  in  of  such  as  favoured  him  might 
occasion  [!]    And  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  who  might  be  desirous 

•  Lansdowne  MSS.  British  Museum,  Vol.  LXVL  Art.  48. 

t  Page  160,  and  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  361. 

X  See  Strype's  Whitgift,  Book  IV.  sect.  4.  About  this  time  happened  the  affi^f 
(of  Robert  Cawdrey,  Rector  of  South  LufFenham,  who  being  suspended  for  refusing  1^ 
Oath,  appealed  from  the  High  Commission  Court  to  the  Exchequer,  Hilary  term  li9li 
when  Dr.  Aubrey,  a  Civilian,  admitted  that  the  High  Commissioners  were  not  justified 
in  their  proceedings  by  the  letter  of  the  Statute,  Istof  Eliz.  but  that  they  acted  on  the  old 
Canon  Law,  which  he  maintained  was  still  in  force.  Though  the  judges  confirmed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  their  authority  was  so  much  narrowed  by  Cawdrey*' 
«  brave  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  Subject,"  that  the  Archbishop  from  that  time  sent  bis 
prisoners  chiefly  to  the  Star  Chamber.— See  Heylin'sHm/.  of  Presh*  p.  317,  StrtpB*S 
Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  145,  and  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Purit.  chap.  viii. 

§  Fuller,  Church  Hist.  Book  IX,  p.  203. 

II  Life  of  WhitgifV,  p.  361.  " 
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ta  understand  how  these  proceeding's  went,  I  will  set  down  the 
Conference  of  the  Bishop  and  the  other  Commissioners,  with  Cart- 
wright  at  this  meeting,  as  I  have  it  from  an  authentic  paper. 

*  The  Bishop  having  delivered  himself,  Cartwright  began  to 
speak,  but  Mr.  Attorney,  Sir  John  Popham,  another  of  the  Com- 
missioners, took  the  speech  from  him,  and  made  a  long  discourse. 
The  effect  whereof  was  to  shew,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was 
that  men  should,  upon  the  conceits  of  their  own  heads,  and  yet 
under  colour  of  conscience,  refuse  the  things  that  have  been  re- 
ceived for  Laws  of  long  time :  and,  that  the  Oath  (to  answer  certain 
interr<^tories)  that  was  tendered,  was  according  to  the  Laws  of  the 
Land,  which  he  commended  above  the  Laws  of  all  other  Lands ;  yet 
SO)  that  because  they  were  the  Laws  of  men,  they  carried  always 
some  stain  of  imperfection.  Also,  that  he  was  now  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Cartwright  in  two  points ;  one  was,  the  peace  of  the  Land,  which 
was  broken  by  him  and  others  through  unlawful  Meetings,  and 
making  of  Laws;  the  other  was,  the  justice  of  the  Land,  which  he 
and  others  had  offended  against,  in  refusing  the  Oath  now  tendered, 
which,  (as  he  said)  was  used  in  other  Courts  of  the  Land ;  neither 
was  there  any  in  his  conscience,  learned  in  the  Law,  that  did  judge  it 
unlawful.  So  exhorting  Mr.  Cartwright  to  take  the  Oath,  the  rather 
for  that  he  being  aged  should  have  more  experience,  and  with  it 
more  wisdom  than  the  others,  he  made  an  end  of  his  speech. 

*  After  this,  the  Bishop  requiring  Mr.  Cartwright  to  take  the  Oath, 
he  desired  that  ere  he  came  to  the  Oath,  he  might  be  received 
to  answer  the  grievous  Charges  which  were  given  partly  against 
him  apart,  and  partly  against  him  with  others,  by  Mr.  Attorney; 
but  especially  his  Lordship.  Whereunto  the  Bishop  answered.  That 
he  should  not  answer  to  any  thing  but  only  to  the  Oath;  whether 
he  would  take  it  to  answer  the  Articles,  which  he  had  seen. 
And  Mr.  Cartwright  replying.  That  it  was  a  hard  course  to  give 
open  Charges,  and  the  same  very  grievous,  and  yet  to  shut  men 
from  all  answer  of  them, — the  Bishop  willed  hiro,  first  to  answer 
touching  the  Oath,  and  then  he  should  be  admitted  to  answer 
the  Charges  which  had  been  made  upon  him.  Mr.  Cartwright, 
following  the  order  the  Bishop  had  appointed  him,  answered.  That 
the  Articles  being  the  same  that  they  upon  Oath  would  examine  him 
of,  which  he  had  seen  before,  he  had  already  made  answer  to  them 
(drawing  them  forth  out  of  his  bosom) ;  and  withal  offered  to  be 
sworn  unto  it;  and  that  he  could  not  make  any  further  answer. 
Whereof  when  they  demanded  the  reason,  his  answer  was,  That  he 
had  laid  the  chief  strength  of  his  refusal  upon  the  Law  of  God; 
secondly,  upon  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  which,  in  some  men's  judg- 

voL.  I.  n 
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ment  proiessing  the  skill  of  the  Laws,  did  not  warrant  such  pro- 
ceeding: hut,  seeing  that  he  heard  Mr.  Attorney  affirm  as  he  did; 
and  that  he  had  no  eyes  to  look  into  the  depth  and  mysteries  of  the 
Law,  he  would  most  principally  rely  and  stand  at  this  present,  upon 
the  Law  of  God. 

'Then  Dr.  Lewin  spake,  and  said,  That  he  would  he  glad  that; 
Mr.  Cartwright  should  understand,  that  he  was  greatly  deceived  in 
that  he  called  this  Oath,  the  oath  Ex- Officio;  whereas  it  was  by 
express  words  derived  from  the  Authority  of  the  Prince  by  a 
delegate  power  unto  them:  wherefore,  that  he  had  need  to  take 
heed  lest  in  refusal  of  this  Oath  he  refused  that  which  the  Prince 
authorized!  Which  sp^ch  the  Bishop  greatly  commended;  and, 
willing  Mr.  Cartwright  to  take  heed  unto  it  lest  by  refusal  of 
this  Oath  he  should  directly .  oppose  himself  to  the  Authority  of 
the  Prince ;  Mr.  Cartwright  answered.  First,  that  in  calling  it  an 
Oath  Ex'Officio^  he  did  it  by  warrant  of  this  Court,  using  no  other 
language  therein  than  the  Bishop  hiioself  that  so  called  it^  and 
another  of  the  High  Commission  that  was  not  then  present,  who 
called  it '  the  Oath  of  Inquisition.'  The  Bishop  denied  that  he  had 
done  so :  but  Mr.  Cartwright  appealing  therein,  to  the  testimony  of 
those  which  were  present  he  was  silent!  Secondly,  Mr.  Cartwright 
alleged,  That,  he  had  seen  Commissions  from  her  M^esty  wherein 
there  was  no  mention  of  proceeding  by  corporal  oath.  .  Then  Df« 
Bancroft  interrupting  him)  Mr.  Cartwjright  desired  that  he  might 
make  an  end  of  his  answer;  but  ;Dr»  Bancroft  saying,  That  Mr. 
Cartwright  might  speak  if  he  would,  and  that  himself  would  keep 
silence;  Mr*  Cartwright  answered,  That  he  would  give  him  place, 
and  proceed  after  his  answer,  if  he  remembered  it:  so  Dr.  Ban« 
croft  said.  That  the  High  Commission  had  been  altered  as  occa- 
sion of  time,  persons,  and  other  circumstances  required ;  and,  .^hat 
it  was  true  indeed  that  the  former  Commissions  had  not  inserted 
into  them  the  clause  of  proceeding  by  Oath;  but  that  there  were  some 
men,  discontented  with  the  State,  had  sought  curiously  int0|  these 
things,  and  observed  them ;  and,  that  Mr.  Cartwright  had  taken  from 
them. 

'  Hereupon  fell  some  jar  betwixt  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Bancroft;  the 
Bishop  affirming,  That  he  liked  not  that  saying  of  the  Doctor ;  and 
the  Doctor  making  it  good,  and  not  afraid  to  profess  it.  But  the 
Bishop  said,  That  he  had  been  Commissioner  this  thirty  years,  pardy 
in  Lincoln,  and  partly  in  London,  and  had  always  that  clause  of  the 
oath  inserted.  His  fear  being,  as  it  seemed,  lest  they  (the  Com* 
missioners)  having  used  the  Oath  always,  and  having  no  Com- 
mission (warranting  it)  but  now  of  late,  should  be  thought  to  be  in 
the  Premunire,  for  that  they  had  used  it  so  many  years  without  warrant  I 
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'  Tben  Mr.'Cartwright  said,  That  be  had  a  hard  point  remaining 
•f  his  answer  to  Dr.  Lewin  and  the  Bishop :  which  was,  That 
although  they  might  by  words  of  her  Majesty's  Commission  proceed 
by  oath,  yet  it  followed  not,  that  therefore  they  might  proceed  by 
oath  without  any  to  accuse,  without  any  limitation,  and  without 
reasonable  time  of  deliberation  and  advice  what  to  answer:  and, 
therefore,  he  which  refuseth  not  simply  to  swear,  but  to  swear  in 
such  ilort  as  they  required,  was  not,  as  is  said,  directly  opposite 
herein  to  the  Queen's  Authority.  Hereof  there  was  some  debating, 
concerning  the  difference  of  this  Oath  from  the  oaths  tendered  In 
other  Courts ;  Mr,  Cartwright  alleging.  That  although  in  other  Courts 
the  words  of  the  oath  were  general,  yet  that  indeed  it  was  restrained 
to  some  particular  matter  which  the  deponent  knew  before  he  took 
the  oath:  and,  that  himself,  in  title  of  the  HospitaUlands  (viz.  the 
Ho8]Htal  in  Warwick,  where  he  was  Master)  before  certain  com-* 
missioners  had  taken  the  oath  which  is  accustomably  given  in  othei^ 
Courts. 

*  After,  Mr.  Dr.  Bancroft  charged  him.  That  he  had  taken  this 
Oath  twenty  years  ago ;  asking,  Why  it  was  not  as  lawful  now  as  at 
that  time?  Whereunto  he  answered.  That  the  case  was  not  alike ;  £61 
that  then  there  was  but  one  only  matter  for  him  to  be  examined 
(^  and  the  same  was  known  \mto  him  before:  also.  That  he  had 
not  so  spent  his  time,  he  thanked  God,  but  that  in  so  long  a 
space,  he  had  learned  something,  as  in  some  other  things,  so  in 
this:  (He  that  wrote  this  Relation  said.  He  heard  Mr.  Cartwright 
aay  afterwards.  That  had  he  not  been  interrupted,  he  could  further 
have  answered,  that  he  took  not  that  oath  twenty  years  ago,  but  with 
■ome  exception,  to  answer  so  far  as  might  well  stand  with  God'a 
glory,  and  the  good  of  his  neighbour:)  finally.  That  by  the  example 
^  divers.  Ministers  and  others,  refusing  this  Oath  before  him,  he 
took  occasion  to  search  further  than  otherwise  he  was  like  to  have 
done. 

'  'Then  Dr. Bancroft  said.  That  for  so  much  as  every  man  which 
had  oflfended  another,  was  bound  to  confess  his  fault  and  to  reconcile 
hunself,  he  should  much  more  do  it  to  the  Prince.  Whereunto  Mr. 
Cartwright  answering,  That  the  case  here  was  very  unlike ;  and,  that 
this  general  rule  did  admit  of  some  exception.  Which  seeming 
strange  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  he  required  of  Mr.  Cartwright  an  instance. 
Who  answered,  That  if  he  had  spoken  evil  to  one,  of  a  third  man 
which  never  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  should  not  stand  well 
with  the  rule  of  charity  to  open  this  matter  unto  the  person  whom  he 
had  "wronged ;  considering,  that  so  he  might,  likely,  break  the  knots 
of  love  which,  without  that  confession,  might  have  continued  whole. 

*  Moreover,  upon  the  Charge,  which  Mr.  Attorney  repeated.  That 
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Mr.  Cartwright  and  others  had  holden  Conferences  and  made  Laws ; 
Mr.  Cartwright  answered,  That  touching  that  point  his  Answer  was 
before  them;  which,  being  required,  he  would  confirm  upon' his  oath; 
that  is.  That  they  never  held  Conferences  by  any  Authority,  nor 
ever  made  any  Laws  by  any  manner  of  compulsion,  to  procure  any 
obedience  unto  them :  also.  That  he  and  others  had  expressly  testiOed 
by  Subscription,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  voluntarily  and  by 
mutual  agreement,  one  of  them  without  another,  practise  any  Advice 
or  Agreement  that  was  contrary  to  any  Law  in  the  Land.  Whereunto 
Mr.  Dr.  Bancroft  replied,  That  Authority  they  had  none,  and  there- 
fore could  not  use  it ;  and  Compulsion  needed  not,  seeing  every  one 
received  to  their  Conferences  must  subscribe  to  be  obedient  to  all 
Orders  he  and  others  should  set  down,  so  far  as  if  they  should  set 
down  the  sense  or  interpretation  of  a  place  of  Scripture,  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  any  to  depart  from  that ;  which,  said  he,  is  deposed 
by  three  or  four.  But,  said  Mr.  Cartwright,  he  might  have  £cclesi-» 
astical  Jurisdiction  of  Reproof,  Suspension,  Excommunication,  De« 
gradation,  as  they  had  been  openly,  but  most  untruly  charged  to 
have  done,  if  either,  or  others  with  him,  had  thought  it  lawful  for 
them  so  to  do :  and,  for  the  other  point,  Of  their  requiring  Subscript 
tion  by  any  that  was  admitted,  much  less  such  a  Subscription  as 
Mr.  Dr.  Bancroft  spake  of;  he  protested,  that  neither  had  he  so  done,' 
nor  any  that  he  knew :  and,  that  he  was  ready  to  make  that  also  good 
upon  his  oath. 

*  Further,  Dr.  Lewin  moved  Mr.  Cartwright  to  take  the  Oath,  and 
then  assured  himself  that  the  company  would  take  at  his  hands  any 
reasonable  Answer.  To  whom  Mr.  Cartwright  answered.  That  he 
could  not  conveniently  give  any  other  Answer  than  that  which  was 
before  them.  To  whom,  when  the  Bishop  replied,  That  then  they 
would  tell  him  where  his  Answer  was  short  and  required  further 
answer :—  so,  said  Mr.  Cartwright,  shall  not  the  Oath  make  *  an  end' 
of  the  controversy ;  which  notwithstanding  is  the  proper  use  of  *  an 
oath.'*  Against  which,  Mr.  Dr.  Bancroft  excepted,  saying,  That  an 
oath  tended  indeed  to  make  an  end  of  a  controversy  j  but  that  it  was 
strange  that  Mr.  Cartwright  said.  That  it  should  wholly  end  a  con- 
troversy ;  albeit  Mr.  Cartwright  therein  alleged  no  interpretation,  but 
the  plain  text. 

*  But  (said  Mr.  Dr.  Bancroft)  Mr.  Cartwright,  think  you  thus  to 
go  away  in  the  clouds,  or  to  have  to  deal  with  men  of  so  small  judg- 
ment, as  not  to  see  what  is  your  drift?  Do  we  not  know  from  whom 
you  draw  your  Discipline  and  Church-government  ?  Do  not  we 
know  their  Judgments  and  their  Practice?  which  is.  To  bring  in  the 
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further  Reformation,  agaiiist  the  Prince's  Will,  by  force  of  arms !  It 
is'  Well  known,  how  one  of  the  English  Church  at  Geneva  wrote  a 
book  to  move  to  take  arms  against  Queen  Mary,*  and  Mr.  Whitting- 
ham's  Preface  before  it :  and,  who  knoweth  not,  That  the  Church  of 
Geneva  allowed  it  ?  Also,  We  have  seen  the  Practice  in  France : 
likewise  it  is  written  in  the  Scottish  Story,  how  Mr.  Knox  moved  the 
Nobility  of  Scotland  to  bring  in  the  Gospel  with  force  against  the 
Queen  there ;  and,  likewise,  well  known,  that  Mr.  Calvin  was  banished 
Geneva  for  that  he  would  have  brought  in  the  Discipline  against  the 
Will  of  the  Magistrate.  Whereunto  Mr.  Cartwright  replied.  That 
his  meaning  was  not  to  hide  himself  in  the  clouds  touching  this 
matter;  as  one  which  had  made  a  plain  and  direct  denial  hereof; 
wherein,  if  any  thing  were  doubtful,  he  would  make  it  as  plain  as 
Mr.  Doctor  could  set  it  down:  but  that  he  now  perceived,  that  if 
Others  were  likeminded  to  Mr.  Dr.  Bancroft,  all  purgation  of  ourselves 
by  Oath,  which  was  now  required  of  him  and  others,  should  be  in 
vain ;  considering,  that  whatsoever  they  should  depose,  yet  it  might 
be  answered  as  Mr.  Doctor  doth.  That  they  knew  our  drift  well 
enough:  moreover,  that  he  did  the  Reformed  Churches  great  injury, 
whi^h  never  had  either  that  Judgment  or  Practice  he  speaketh  of,  for 
any  thing  that  he  ever  read  or  knew :  that  he  had  read  the  Scottish 
Story,  but  remembered  not  that  which  he  spake  of:  that  some  par-* 
ticnlar  persons  had  written  from  Geneva  some  such  things  as  he 
spake  of;  yet,  that  it  was  a  hard  judgment,  to  charge  the  Church  of 
Geneva  with  it ;  which,  by  an  Epistle  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beza,  a  prin- 
cipal Minister  thereof,  had  utterly  disclaimed  that  Judgment. 

*  With  this,  the  Bishop  took  them  up,  and  asked  Mr.  Cartwright 
once  again.  Whether  he  would  take  the  Oath  ?  and,  upon  his  refusal, 
commanded  an  Act  thereof  to  be  entered.     Then   Mr.  Cartwright 


•  **  He  meant  Christopher  Goodman." — Marginal  note  in  Strype.  The  work 
aOuded  to  is  entitled,  **  Of  Obedience  to  Superior  Powers;  in  which  the  question  is 
answeredf  How  far  Superior  Powers  ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  Subjects,  and  wherein  they 
may  be  lawfully,  by  God's  Word,  obeyed  and  resisted  ?  Wherein  aJso  is  declared  the 
cause  of  cUl  this  present  misery  in  England,  and  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  same" 
Geneva.  1558.  Svo.  The  evil  government  of  "  bloody  Mary,"  her  intolerable  erueltieii 
and  oppression,  would  necessarily  lead  to  inquiry  into. the  tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates ;  and  if,  in  this  case  Goodman  was  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  or 
of  reason,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  oppression  makes  even  a  wise  man  mad !  As 
his  doctrine  was  capable  of  being  misunderstood  and  abused,  he  consented,  in  1571,  to 
sign  what  Collier,  in  his  Eccles.  Hist,  Vol.  II.  p.  440,  calls  '*a  lame  recantation  ;"  that 
it  was  such,  was  doubtless  with  the  connivance  of  the  High  Commissioners  who  framed 
it  or  accepted  it. — See  Strype's  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  126»  Goodman  also  wrote  the 
preface  to  John  Knox's  "  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,  &c.,"  which  was  published  in 
1558.  He  died  in  1602.  Archbishop  Usher,  being  on  his  way  from  Ireland,  **  visited 
Mr.  Christopher  Goodman,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford  in  Edward 
the  Sixth's  days,  then  lying  on  his  death-bed  at  Chester;  he  would  be  often  repeating 
some  grave  wise  speeches  he  heard  from  him." — Bernard's  Life,  Sfc.  of  Abp.  Usher, 
1656.  12mo.  p.  42. 
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putting  the  Bishop  In  mind  of  his  promise  of  leli^ve  to  answer  tfa^ 
Charges  which  were  given  against  him,  he  answered.  That  he  had  no 
leisure  to  hear  his  Answer :  and,  if  he  would  answer,  he  should  do  it 
by  a  private  Letter  to  the  Bishop. 

'  One  thing  beside,  Mr.  Dr.  Bancroft  undertook  to  affirm  there, 
That  her  Majesty  had  read  Mr.  Cartwright's  Answer  to  the  ArtidM. 
Which,  although  it  were  abruptly  brought  in,  yet  it  was  esteemed 
that  his  meaning  was  thereby  to  signify,  that  her  Majesty,  notwith- 
standing the  knowledge  of  that  Answer,  would  have  this  severe 
proceeding  against  him.  And  this  was  the  sum  of  what  was  done  at 
that  sitting.'*'* 

This  long  ''  authentic  paper"  has  served  to  expose  the  parties 
and  their  mode  of  conducting  their  proceedings,  with  the  tmquet- 
tionable  superiority  of  Cartwright  over  his  persecutors.  The  stand 
he  made  against  the  Ex  Officio  oath,  and  the  sufferings  he  endured  in 
consequence,  entitle  Cartwright  to  be  considered  one  of  his  country's 
most  exemplary  patriots.  Yet  are  there,  even  in  our  days,  writers 
who  choose  to  revile  such  a  man,  because  he  would  neither  sell  his 
conscience  nor  purchase  his  liberty  to  subserve  either  spiritual  or 
temporal  despotism  !  And  in  Cartwright  we  behold  but  one  instance 
of  numbers  who  were  like-minded,  and  prepared  the  way  for  their 
country  to  arrive  at  its  present  exalted  state  of  moral  and  political 
greatness.  The  historian  Hume,  though  no  friend  of  the  Puritans' 
religious  creed,  nor  of  any  other,  has  rendered  that  homage  to  justice 
and  truth  which  certain  recreants  have  not  the  honour  to  avow,  or 
the  disposition  duly  to  appreciate.  Thus  says  Hume,  and  it  canndt  be 
too  often  repeated, — '*  So  absolute  indeed  was  the  Authority  of  the 
Crown,  that  the  precious  spark  of  Liberty  had  been  kindled^  and  wat 
preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone ;  and  it  was  to  this  Sect  that  the 
English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  Constitution."  "f 

The  interview  between  Aylmer,  Bancroft,  and  others,  having  termi- 
nated in  Cartwright  being  remanded  to  the  Fleet,  we  find  that,  after 
continuing  there  three  months,  he  wrote,  August  Idth,  to  Lady 
Russell,  one  of  Lord  Burghley's  daughters,  who  had  offered  to  inter- 
cede for  him.  He  tells  her,  "  It  astonisheth  me  that  we  are  not 
easily  suffered  to  come  to  her  Majesty  by  our  most  humble  Supj^- 
cation.  In  the  Empire  of  Rome,  there  was  not  the  vilest  servant  to 
whom  the  Emperor's  image,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  nuurket* 
place,  was  not  a  good  sanctuary,  if  he  once  laid  hold  of  it.  And  with 
us  it  hath  always  been  far  better ;  that  by  supplication  the  poorest 
Subject  might  come,  not  to  the  image  of  our  most  gracious  Prince, 


♦  Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  310—319. 
t  HistofEng.  VoLV.  chap.  40. 
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but  unto  the  Prince  herself.  These  things  make  me,  that  as  I  said, 
I  know  not  what  to  desire:  but  if  I  might  understand  what  were 
likely  to  be  granted,  although  it  were  never  so  little,  and  whereof  it 
would  please  his  Honour  to  be  an  honourable  means,  there  is  no  ease 
so  amall  but  we  would  gladly  and  thankfully  embrace. ...  If  I  should 
■lake  suit  in  regard  of  my  infirmities,  the  gout  especially,  which 
gaineth  on  me,  it  is  like  that  the  Council  is  informed,  that  I  com- 
plained of  them  without  a  cause.  For  the  Bishop  of  London 
speaking  openly  that  I  had  therein  abused  her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  diey  would  not,  although  I  humbly  beseeched  him  to  suffer 
me  to  answer  one  word  unto  it.  For,  if  he  would,  I  could  have 
alleged  the  testimony  of  the  Physician,  who  had  witnessed  it  under 
his  handf  which  the  Archbishop  taking  from  my  wife  would  not 
restore  again. . . .  Surely  I  was  far  from  being  ambitious  in  laying 
down  my  infirmities  before  the  Board  of  her  Majesty's  most  honour- 
able Privy  Council,  that  I  did  not  once  make  mention  of  the  sciatica 
wherewith  I  have  been  exercised  many  years."  Lady  Russell 
dispatched  this  Letter  to  her  Father  afler  writing  these  words  on  it, 
**  Good  my  Lord,  read  this  through  ;  and  do  what  good  you  can  to 
the  poor  man."* 

January  15th,  159 1-£,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Gray  he  protested  his 
innocence,  and  begged  his  Lordship's  interest  for  his  release  on 
Bail.-!*  And  January  25th,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley,  for  his 
opinion,  whether  he  should  petition  the  Archbishop  for  his  release,  or 
not;  and  he  tells  his  Lordship,  that'  the  reason-  why  h^  had  not 
hitherto  addressed  his  Grouse  was  <'  fbr  that,  in  my  Ldrd  Chancellor's 
life,  he  denied  tne  that  favour  which  he  granted  unt6  others  of  my 
fellows  in  the  same  case."];  However,  in  a  Letter  dated  January  31st, 
Cartwright  tells  Lord  Burghley,  '*  Through  your  Lordship's  honour- 
able word  preparing  his  Grace  aforehand,  I  obtained  the  same  time 
fbr  mine  own  affairs  and  the  Hospital's,  which  other  my  fellows  have 
for  their  own  alone  ;  that  is,  one  day  in  a  week,  beside  the  Sabbath : 
yet  is  it  with  limitation  of  the  Term  time,  theirs  being  not  bounded 
at  all.  Howbeit  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  give  my  wife  so  good  words 
as  might  seem  to  raise  me  up  unto  some  hope  either  of  a  quiet  dis- 
dharge,  or  of  an  easy  returning  of  this  or  like  relief,  if  I  remain  here 
in  this  tedious  and  pitiful  estate."§  At  length,  March  1st,  Cart- 
wright  and  seven  others  united  in  a  Petition  to  his  Lordship  to 
intercede  with  the  Archbishop  to  release  them  without  any  new  condi- 
tions to  clog  their  consciences.  It  is  in  Cartwright's  hand- writing, 
thus: 


•  Strype*8  Ann.  Vol.  IV.  p.  50—52.  f  Lansdowne  MSS.  Vol.  LXIX.  art.  40. 

X  Lansdowne  MSS.  Vol.  LXIX.  art.  41.        §  Ibid,  art  42. 
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"  Knowing,  Right  Honourable  and  our  singular  good  Lord,  your 
favourable  inclination  to  our  freedom  from  this  long  and  tedious 
imprisonment,  we  were  bold  in  the  time  of  your  Lordship's  sickness^ 
which  we  have  in  divers  respects  great  cause  to  be  sorry  for,  by  our 
wives  to  send  our  Petition  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  the  copy 
whereof  we  have  here  inclosed.  By  him  we  were  directed  to 
Mr.  Attorney  General  as  to  one  of  whom  we  were  to  receive  the 
cautions  and  conditions  of  our  deliverance,  which  it  pleased  his 
Grace  to  term  by  the  name  of  our  Submission.  Which  message  was 
grievous  unto  us ;  as  that  which  seemed  to  impose  upon  us  a  confession 
of  guilt  in  the  thing  we  are  charged  with  ;  whereof  hitherto  we  are 
neither  acknown  unto  ourselves,  nor  can  learn  by  others  whom  we 
have  earnestly  intreated  to  tell  us  their  knowledge  in  that  behalf: 
yet  to  understand  the  truth  thereof,  we  sent  our  wives  unto  Mr. 
Attorney,  but  found  him  out  of  Town  without  hope  of  return  before 
the  next  Sabbath.  Now,  therefore,  we  come  in  most  humble  suit 
unto  your  Lordship,  that  it  would  please  you  as  hitherwards  so  now, 
in  the  shutting  up  of  the  matter,  to  stand  our  good  Lord  that  we 
may  have  Bail  without  further  drawing  us  upon  such  conditions  as 
his  Grace's  answer  giveth  us  cause  to  suspect  (until  such  time  as  it 
shall  please  their  Honours  to  call  for  us).  For  if  our  liberty  be  tied  to 
such  conditions  as  we  cannot  undergo  unless  we  would  say  otherwise 
than  is  truth,  and  burden  our  own  consciences  before  the  Lord — 
your  Lordship  may  easily  see,  in  the  experience  of  our  refusal  of  the 
oath  Ex  Officio,  for  which  we  have  endured  so  long  and  so  heavy 
imprisonment,  that  we  shall  be  so  far  from  the  peace,  into  the  hope 
whereof  we  are  by  your  Lordship's  honourable  means  and  most 
comfortable  answer  given  unto  our  wives,  lately  brought,  that  our 
bonds  thereby  will  grow  more  heavy  and  hard  than  before :  in  such 
sort,  that  if  it  were  not  for  conscience  towards  God,  which  causes  us 
rather  to  desire  to  be  guiltless  than  to  have  liberty,  it  were  better  for 
us,  in  worldly  respects,  to  be  acknown  unto  ourselves  of  some  crime 
committed  in  this  behalf;  that  by  a  free  confession  our  deliverance 
from  prison  might  be  more  ready  and  open  unto  us.  If  we  had 
transgressed  some  of  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  whereof  our  consciences 
as  in  the  presence  of  God  do  not  accuse  us,  yet  seeing  it  plainly 
appears  by  our  own  Answer  upon  oath,  and  by  the  depositions  oi 
Witnesses,  both  on  her  Majesty's  and  our  behalf,  that  we  had  special 
care  in  our  meetings  to  keep  ourselves  within  obedience  of  the  Laws, 
our  transgression  therein  being  of  ignorance,  may  in  honourable 
equity  find  the  easier  pardon.  And  although  our  transgression  had 
been  more  grievous,  we  leave  unto  your  Lordship's  honourable 
consideration,  whether  our  so  long  and  heavy  imprisonment  being  laid 
in  balance  with  our  fault,  may  not  seem  proportionable  thereunto. 
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There  have  been  sithence  we  came  to  Prison  divers  Papists,  known 
enemies  of  the  state  of  this  Church  and  Commonwealth,  delivered 
without  revocation  of  any  error  of  theirs.  And  it  is  universally 
granted  to  any  either  papist  or  schismatic,  that  upon  promise  of 
coming  unto  the  Church,  they  may  enjoy  the  same  freedom  that  other 
of  her  Majesty's  Subjects  do.  Our  hope  is,  therefore,  that  we — which 
not  only  ourselves  come  to  Church,  but  labour  to  the  utmost  both  to 
entertain  men  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  to  reduce  others 
estranged  from  it, — shall  not  be  hardlier  dealt  with  than  they,  by 
enforcing  any  confessions  or  submissions,  not  standing  with  the 
testimony  of  our  consciences.  But  this  unto  your  Lordship  is,  as  in 
the  Proverb,  yXai/iccc  els  'A^iyvac,  which  is  able  to  speak  more  for  us 
in  this  behalf  than  we  for  ourselves.  Yet  is  there  fallen  out  of  late 
which  maketh  us  bolder  to  importune  your  Lordship;  for  it  hath 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  some  four  or  five  of  us,  by  reason  of 
our  long  imprisonment  and  lack  of  convenient  air,  whereof  some  are 
both  sore  and  dangerously  sick.  Neither  can  the  rest  look  for 
better,  unless,  by  speedy  deliverance,  we  meet  with  that  mischief 
through  the  remedy  which  this  time  of  the  year  especially  ofFereth. 
Wherefore,  with  our  most  thankful  remembrance  of  your  honourable 
favours  towards  us,  we  commend  the  same,  with  all  your  weighty 
affairs,  to  the  gracious  direction  and  blessing  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Your  Lordship's  most  humbly  to  command.  March  1,  1591-2. 
Thomas  Cartwright,  Humfrey  Fen,  Daniel  Wight,  Edward  Lord, 
Melancthon  Jewell,  Will.  Proudlove,  £dm.  Snape,  And.  King."* 

Such  was  the  pitiable  condition  of  these  persecuted  individuals,  to 
whom  posterity  owes  a  debt  of  unrequitable  gratitude,  and  whose 
merits,  notwithstanding  some  imperfections  incidental  to  humanity, 
will  be  the  more  liberally  acknowledged  as  the  principles  of  rationdi 
liberty  are  diffused,  and  bigotry  shall  thereby  be  exterminated. 
.  These  fellow-sufferers  were  constrained  to  petition  the  Archbishop 
to  procure  their  release— even  that  "  Whitoift,"  who  "  strove  to 
prevail  over  the  Puritans  with  sweetness  and  gentleness /"f  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  refused  their  request  unless  they  would, 
"  under  their  own  hands,  declare  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true 
Church;  that  the  whole  order  of  public  prayers  and  Ceremonies 
might  be  lawfully  observed;  and,  renounce  all  their  assemblies, 
classes,  and  synods,  as  unlawful  and  seditious.''^;  If  this  were  not 
adding  insult  to  injury,  then  are  there  no  principles  of  consistency 


•  Lansdowne  MSS.  Vol.  LXIX.    and  Strype's  Whitgift. 

t  Wilson's  Hist,  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  James  1.  quoted  in  Zouch's  Walton, 
p.  248  "  The  greatest,  or  rather  only  fault  known  in  him  was  c/to/er."-— 'Paule, 

p.  108. 

X  Strype*8  Whitgift,  p.  370.     App.  p.  153—156. 
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and  of  virtuous  honour  in  human  nature !  Indignant  as  the  unfortu* 
nate  prisoners  could  not  hut  feel,  and  despairing  of  finding  mercy 
where  neither  sensibility  nor  generosity  existed,  they  at  length, 
April  1592,  resolved  to  petition  her  Majesty  in  person,  and  accord- 
ingly drew  up  a  summary  of  their  defences  against  the  matters 
imputed  to  them. 

'^  May  it  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 

'^  There  isnotMng,  right  gracious  Sovereign,  next  to  the  saving 
mercy  df  Almighty  God,  that  can  be  more  comfortable  than  your 
highness's  favour,  as  to  all  other  your  faithful  and  dutiM  Subjects, 
so  to  us  your  Majesty's  most  humble  Supplianto,  who  are  by  our 
calling  ministers  of  Grod's  hoLy  Word ;  and  by  our  present  condition 
now,  ^and^f  4(H^  time,  ;prffioners  in  divers  prisons  in  and  about  the 
city  of  London :  for  which  cause  our  most  humble  suit  is.  That  it  may 
please  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  graciously  to  understand  our 
necessary  answer  to  such  grievous  charges  as  we  hear  to  be  informed 
against  us ;  which,  if  they  were  true,  might  he  just  cause  of  with- 
drawing for  ever  from  us  your  highnesses  gracious  protection  and 
&vour,  which,  above  all  other  earthly  things,  we  most  desire  to 
enjoy.  The  reason  of  our  trouble  is,  a  suspicion  that  we  should  be 
guilty  of  many  heinous  crimes ;  but  these  supposed  crimes  we  have 
not  been  charged  with  in  any  due  and  ordinary  course  of  proceedii^, 
by  open  accusation  and  witnesses.  But  being  called  up  to  London 
by  authority  of  some  of  your  Majesty's  Commissioners  in  causes 
Ecclesiastical,  we  have  been  required  by  them  to  take  an  Oath  of 
inquisition,  or  office,  as  it  is  called ;  for  not  taking  whereof  we  were 
first  committed  to  prison,  and  since  have  continued  there  a  long 
time,  notwithstanding  that  all  of  us,  save  one,  have  been  deprived  of 
our  livings,  and  d^raded  of  our  ministry. — Whereof,  for  that  the  Oath 
is  the  next  and  immediate  cause  of  our  trouble,  we  have  made  oar 
answer  first  to  that;  and  then  afler  also  to  the  crimes  that  are  sug- 
gested, and  secretly  informed  against  us« 

**  The  Oath. — As  for  the  Oath,  the  reason  why  we  took  it  not,  is 
because  it  is  without  limitation  of  any  certain  matter ;  infkiite  and 
general,  to  answer  whatsoever  shall  be  demanded  of  us.  Of  this 
kind  of  oath  we  find  neither  rule  nor  example  in  the  Word  of  Qoi ; 
but  contrariwise,  both  precepts  and  precedents  of  all  lawful  oaths 
reported  in  the  same,  lead  to  this,  That  an  oath  ought  to  be  taken 
with  judgment,  and  so  as  he  that  sweareth  may  see  the  bounds  of  his 
oath,  and  to  what  certain  condition  it  doth  bind  him,  &c.  This  Oath 
is  to  inquire  of  our  private  speeches  and  conference  with  our  dearest 
and  nearest  friends;  yea,  of  the  very  secret  thoughts  and  intents  of 
our  hearts;  that  so  we  may  furnish  both  matter  of  accusation  and 
evidence  of  proof  against  ourselves,  which  was  not  used  to  be  done 
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in  eaase  of  heresy,  nor  of  high-tr«ason ;  for  these  are  the  words  of  the 
statutes  of  your  most  noble  father,  Henry  VIII.  *  For  that  the  most 
expert  and  best  learned  cannot  escape  the  danger  of  such  captious 
interrogatories  (as  the  Law  caUeth  them)  which  are  accustomed  to  be 
administered  by  the  Ordinaries  of  this  realm ;  as  also  that  it  standeth 
not  with  the  right  order  of  justice,  or  good  equity,  that  any  person 
should  be  convicted,  or  put  to  the  loss  of  life,  good  name,  or  goods, 
unless  it  be  by  due  accusation  and  witness,  or .  by  presentment, 
verdict,  confession,  or  process  of  outlawry :' — and  further,  '  for  the 
avoiding  untrue  accusations  and  presentments  which  might  be  mali« 
eionsly  conspired,  and  kept  secret  and  unrevealed,  till  time  might  be 
espied  to  have  men  thereof  by  malice  convicted,'  it  was  ordained. 
That  none  should  be  put  to  answer  but  upon  accusations  and  pre- 
sentments taken  in  open  and  manifest  courts,  by  the  oath  of  twelve 
men.* 

*'  ScHisif . — As  to  the  charge  of  Schism,  and,  that  we  so  far  con- 
demned the  present  state  of  the  Church,  that  we  hold  it  not  for  any 
true,  visible  church  of  God,  as  it  is  Established  by  public  authority 
within  the  Land,  and  therefore  refuse  to  have  any  part  or  communion 
with  it  in  public  prayers,  or  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacraments : 
if  this  were  true,  we  were  of  all  men  living  the  most  unthankful,  first 
to  Almighty  God,  and  next,  to  your  excellent  Majesty,  by  whose 
blessed  means  we  are  partakers  of  that  happy  liberty  of  the  pro- 
lassion  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  true  service  of  God,  that  by  your 
highness's  gracious  government  we  do  enjoy. — We  acknowledge 
unfeignedly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  this  our  Church, — as  it  is  by 
your  highness's  laws  and  authority  Established  among  us,  having  that 
faith  professed  and  taught  publicly  in  it,  that  was  agreed  of  in  the 
convocation  of  1562,  and  such  form  of  public  prayers  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  as  in  the  first  year  of  your  most  gracious 
reign  was  established  (notwithstanding  any  thing  that  may  need  to  be 
revised  and  farther  reformed)-— to  be  a  true  visible  church  of  Christ, 
firom  the  holy  communion  whereof,  by  way  of  Sdiism,  it  is  not  lawful 
to  depart. — Our  whole  life  may  show  the  evident  proof  hereof;  for 
always  before  the  time  of  our  trouble,  we  have  lived  in  the  daily 
communion  of  it,  not  only  as  private  men,  but  at  the  time  of  our 
restraint,  as  many  years  before,  preached  and  exercised  our  ministry 
in  the  same ;  and  at  this  present,  most  earnestly .  beseech  all  in 
Authority  that  is  set  over  us,  especially  your  excellent  Majesty,  that 
we  may  so  proceed  to  serve  God  and  your  highness  all  the  days  of 
our  life. 

^'  Rebblliok. — Another  crime  suggested  against  us  is,  That  we 

*  An.  25.  cap.  14.     An.  35.  sess.  3.  cap.  15. 
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should  practise  or  purpose  rebelliously  to  procure  such  further  Re-* 
formation  of  our  Church  as  we  desire,  by  violent  and  undutiful 
means.  Whereunto  our  answer  is,  That  as  we  think  it  not  lawful  to 
make  a  schism  in  the  church  for  any  thing  that  we  esteem  needful  to 
be  reformed  in  it,  so  do  we,  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  hearty 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  whom  all  secrets  are 
known,  and  of  your  excellent  Majesty,  to  whom  the  sword  is  given 
of  God  for  just  vengeance  and  punishment  of  transgressors,  that  for 
procuring  Reformation  of  any  thing  that  we  desire  to  be  redressed  in 
the  state  of  our  Church,  we  judge  it  most  unlawful  and  damnable 
by  the  Word  of  God  to  rebel,  and  by  force  of  arms  or  any  violent 
means  to  seek  redress  thereof:  and  moreover,  that  we  never  intended 
to  use  or  procure  any  other  means  for  the  furtherance  of  such  Re- 
formation, than  only  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  most  humble  suit 
to  your  excellent  Majesty,  and  others  in  authority,  with  suchlike 
dutiful  and  peaceable  means  as  might  give  information  of  this  our 
suit,  and  of  the  reasons  moving  us  thereunto. 

"  Supremacy. — The  third  crime  misinformed  against  us  is,  That 
we  impeach  your  Majesty's  Supremacy.  For  answer  whereunto  we 
unfeignedly  protest,  God  being  witness,  that  we  speak  the.  truth 
herein  from  our  hearts,  that  we  acknowledge  your  highness's  sove-^ 
reign ty  and  supreme  power,  next  and  immediately  under  God,  over 
all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as  Civil,  in  as 
large  and  ample  manner  as  it  is  agnized  by  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  statute  of  recognition,  and  is  set  down  in  the  oath  of 
supremacy  enacted  by  the  same ;  and  as  it  is  further  declared  in  your 
Majesty's  Injunctions,  and  also  in  the  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  in 
the  Convocation,  and  in  sundry  books  of  learned  men  of  our  nation, 
published  and  allowed  by  public  authority.  We  add  yet  hereunto, 
that  we  acknowledge  the  same  as  fully  as  ever  it  was  in  old  time 
acknowledged  by  the  prophets  to  belong  to  the  virtuous  kings  of 
Judah ;  and  as  all  the  reformed  churches  in  Christendom  acknowledge 
the  same  to  their  sovereign  princes,  in  the  confessions  of  their  faith 
exhibited  unto  them,  as  they  are  set  down  in  a  book  named  the 
Harmony  of  Confessions,  and  the  observations  annexed  thereimto.-r^ 
And  besides  this  protestation,  we  appeal  to  the  former  whole  course 
of  our  lives,  wherein  it  cannot  be  shewed,  that  we  ever  made  question 
of  it ;  and  more  particularly  by  our  public  doctrine,  declaring  the 
same ;  and  by  our  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  as  occasion  hath 
required. 

**  Excommunication. — It  hath  been  odiously  devised  against  us, 
Concerning  the  persons  subject  to  Excommunication  ;  and,  the  power 
thereof.  How  far  it  extendeth  ?  Touching  the  former — we  judge  not 
otherwise  herein,  than  all  the  reformed  churches  that  are  this  day  in 
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tbe  Christian  world,  nor  than  our  own  English  Church,  both  always 
heretofore  hath  judged,  and  doth  still  at  this  present,  as  may  appear 
by  the  Articles  of  Religion  agreed  by  the  Convocation,  and  by  a 
book  of  Homilies  allowed  by  the  same,  and  also  by  sundry  other 
books  of  greatest  credit  and  authority  in  our  Church  ;  which  is,  that 
the  Word  of  God,  the  sacraments,  and  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  are  all  ordinances  of  Almighty  God,  graciously  ordained  for 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  the  whole  church  ;  and  that  therefore  no 
part  or  member  of  it  is  to  be  denied  the  comfortable,  wholesome  aid 
and  benefit  thereof,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  faith,  and,  as  need 
may  require,  of  their  repentance,  &c. — For  the  other  part.  How  far 
this  censure  extendeth  ?  we  profess  that  it  depriveth  a  man  only  of 
spiritual  comforts ;  as,  of  being  partaker  of  the  Lord's  table  and  being 
present  at  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church,  or  such-like,  without 
taking  away  either  liberty,  goods,  lands,  government  private  or 
public  whatsoever,  or  any  other  civil  or  earthly  commodity  of  this 
life.  Wherefore,  from  our  hearts  we  detest  and  abhor  that  intole- 
rable presumption  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  taking  upon  him,  in  such 
cases,  to  depose  sovereign  princes  from  their  highest  seats  of  supreme 
government,  and  discharging  their  subjects  from  that  dutiful  obe- 
dience, that  by  the  laws  of  God  they  ought  to  perform. 

"  Conferences.  —  Concerning  our  Conferences,  we  have  been 
charged  to  have  given  Orders,  and  made  Ministers,  and  to  have 
administered  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  finally  to  have  exercised 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  To  which  suggestion  we  answer,  That 
indeed  of  long  time  we  have  used,  as  other  ministers  have  done  (as 
we  think  in  most  parts  of  the  Land),  to  meet  sometimes  and  confer 
together ;  which  being  granted  to  all  good  and  dutiful  Subjects  upon 
occasion  to  resort  and  meet  together,  we  esteem  it  is  lawful  for  us  so 
to  do. — For  besides  the  common  affairs  of  all  men,  which  may  give 
them  just  cause  to  meet  with  their  acquaintance  and  friends,  mutually 
to  communicate  for  their  comfort  and  help  one  with  another ;  men 
professing  learning  have  more  necessary  and  special  use  of  such 
Conferences,  for  their  furtherance  in  such  knowledge  as  they  pro- 
fess.— But  such  as  are  professed  Ministers  of  the  Word  have  sundry 
great  and  necessary  causes  so  to  do  more  than  others,  because  of  the 
manifold  knowledge  both  of  divinity,  and  also  of  divers  tongues  and 
sciences,  that  are  of  great  use  for  the  better  enabling  them  for  their 
ministry:  in  which  respect  the  conferences  of  the  ministers  were 
allowed  by  many  bishops  within  their  diocesses ;  and,  to  our  know- 
ledge, never  disallowed  or  forbidden  by  any.  Some  late  years  also 
have  given  us  more  special  cause  of  conferring  together,  where 
Jesuits,  Seminaries,"  and  other  heretics,  sought  to  seduce  many;  and 
wherein  also  some  schismatics  condemned  the  whole  state  of  our 
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Churchy  as  no  part  of  the  true  visible  church  of  Christ,  and  therefoi^ 
refused  to  have  any  part  or  communion  with  it :  upon  which  occasion, 
it  is  needful  for  us  to  advise  of  the  best  way  and  means  we  could,  to 
keep  the  people  that  we  had  charge  to  instruct  from  such  damnable 
errors. — Farther  also  particularly,  Because  some  reckoned  us  to  have 
part  with  that  schism,  and  reported  us  to  agree  in  nothing,  but  to 
differ  one  from  another  in  the  Reformation  we  desire;  we  have 
special  cause  to  confer  together,  that  we  might  set  down  some  things 
touching  such  matters,  which  at  all  times,  whensoever  we  should  be 
demanded,  might  be  our  true  and  just  defence,  both  to  clear  us  from 
partaking  with  the  schism,  and  to  witness  for  us  that  we  agreed  in  the 
Reformation  we  desire. — But  as  touching  the  thing  surmised  of  our 
meetings,  That  we  exercise  in  them  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in 
making  ministers,  in  censuring  and  excommunicating,  in  ordaining 
constitutions  and  orders  upon  such  censures  to  bind  any;  we  protest 
before  God  and  the  holy  angels,  that  we  never  exercised  any  part  of 
such  jurisdiction,  nor  had  any  purpose  agreed  among  us  to  exercise 
the  same,  before  we  should  by  public  Law  be  authorized  thereunto.— 
Farther  also,  touching  such  our  meetings,  we  affirm  that  they  were 
only  of  ministers  (saving  in  some  parts  where  a  schoolmaster,  two 
or  three,  desirous  to  train  themselves  to  the  ministry  joined  with  us), 
and  the  same,  but  of  six  or  seven,  or  like  small  number  in  a  con- 
ference, without  all  deed  of  appearance  that  might  be  ofiensive 
to  any. 

"  Singularity.  —  Which  though  it  be  not  subject  to  any  punish- 
ment of  law,  yet  is  suggested  against  us,  by  such  as  favour  not  our 
most  humble  desire  of  a  further  Reformation,  to  disgrace  us,  and 
make  us  odious  with  others,  and  chiefly  with  your  excellent  Majesty* 
Whereunto  our  answer  is.  That  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  diurch 
is  ancient  and  so  acknowledged  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer-— 
in  these  words,  '  that  there  was  a  godly  discipline  in  the  primitive 
church ;  instead  whereof,  until  the  said  discipline  may  be  restored 
again,  which  thing  is  much  to  be  wished,  it  is  thought  convenient  to 
use  such  a  form  of  commination  as  is  prescribed.' — Farther  also,  if  it 
please  your  Majesty  with  fevour  to  understand  it  from  us,  w£  are 
ready  to  shew,  that  in  such  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  our 
Church,  which  we  desire  most  humbly  may  be  reformed,  we  hold  no 
singular  or  private  opinion,  but  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  6od| 
acknowledged  to  be  such  by  all  the  best  churches  and  writers  of 
i»cient  time,  and  of  this  present  age. 

**  Thus  have  we  declared,  right  gracious  Sovereign,  truly  and 
sincerely,  as  we  will  answer  it  before  God,  and  t<f  your  Majesty  upon 
our  allegiance,  what  judgment  we  are  of  concerning  the  matters 
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informed  against  us  ;  and  further  testify,  that  no  minister  within  this 
Land  desiring  a  further  Reformation,  with  whom  we  have  had  any 
private  acquaintance  or  conference  of  these  matters,  whosoever  may 
be  otherwise  informed,  is  of  any  other  mind  or  opinion  in  these  cases 
that  have  been  named;  by  which  declaration,  if,  according  to  our 
earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  your  Majesty  shall  clearly  discern 
us  to  stand  free  from  all  such  matters  as  we  are  charged  with,  our 
most  humble  suit  is.  That  your  Majesty's  gracious  favour,  which 
is  more  dear  and- precious  to  us  than  our  lives,  may  be  extended  to 
us,  and  that  by  means  thereof  we  may  enjoy  the  comfortable  liberty 
of  our  persons  and  ministry,  as  we  did  before  our  troubles :  which  if 
by  your  highness's  special  mercy  and  goodness  we  may  obtain,  we 
promise  and  vow  to  Almighty  God,  and  your  excellent  Majesty,  to 
behave  ourselves  in  so  peaceable  and  dutiful  sort  in  every  respect, 
as  may  give  no  just  cause  of  your  highness's  ofien^,  but  according  to 
our  callings,  both  in  doctrine  and  example  as  heretofore,  so  always 
hereailer,  to  teach  due  obedience  to  your  Majesty  among  other  parts 
of  holy  doctrine ;  and  to  pray  for  your  Majesty's  long  and  blessed 
reign  over  us."  * 

Subscribed  the  same  as  March  1,  1591-^,  with  the  addition  of 
John  Payne.f 

What  reception  this  Petition  met  with  from  her  Majesty  is  not 
shewn ;  nor  when  the  Petitioners  obtained  their  release ;  but  it  is  under* 
stood  not  to  have  been  soon.  Whenever  it  was.  Fuller  says,  "  This 
Prelate  [Whitgiflt],  reflecting  on  his  abilities,  and  their  ancient  acquaint- 
ance in  Trinity  College  ;  and  remembering,  as  an  honourable  adver- 
sary, they  had  brandished  pens  one  against  another ;  and,  considering 
that  both  of  them  now  were  well  stricken  in  years,  and  (some  wiU 
say)  fearing  the  sticcess  of  so  tough  a  cofiflict, — on  Mr.  Cartwright's 
general  promise  to  be  quiet,  procured  his  dismission  out  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  prison  wherein  he  was  confined.";];  Strype  tells  us, 
"  He  readily  gave  his  consent  for  Cartwright's  discharge,  as  well  as 
the  rest,  upon  promise  to  be  quiet."§  Something  may  be  gathered 
firom  what  his  contemporary,  and  inveterate  enemy,  Dean  Sutcliffe 
says :  "  It  was  their  Honours'  pleasure  to  shew  him  great  favour,  aii4 
to  accept  of  a  certain  submission  he  made,  as  I  have  heard.  But 
that  he  should  be  quite  discharged,  I  cannot  believe,  for  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  may  remember,  that  he  standeth  bound  (in  the  Court  of  the 
Commission  for  Causes  Ecclesiastical)  to  appear  at  any  time  within 
twenty  days'  warning  given  to  him ;  which  argueth,  that  albeit  he  be 
dismissed  upon  hope  of  amendment,  yet  he  is  not  discharged."! | 

•  Strype's  Ann.  Vol.  IV.  p.  85.  ^  See  sup,  p.  cxciii. 

X   Church  Hist  Book  IX.  p.  204.  §  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  370. 

I)  Examination,  p.  45. 
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It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  Cartwright  returned  imme- 
diately to  his  station  at  Warwick,  which  he  had  committed  to  the 
friendly  charge  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Puckering,  the  Recorder  of  that 
city;*  but,  if  Sutcliffe  is  to  be  believed,  the  change  should 'seem 
to  have  had  at  first  only  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  to  make  it 
preferable  to  a  perpetual  abode  in  the  walls  of  the  luxurious 
Fleet  prison.  "  What  a  ridiculous  point,"  says  this  malicious  de- 
claimer,  "  is  it  to  think,  that  men  may  not  speak  of  matters  for  which 
malefactors  are  imprisoned ;  especially  when  they  or  their  friends  do 
repine  and  grudge  at  their  punishment,  and  pretend  hard  dealing  and 
injustice,  as  the  Petitioner  and  Job  Throkmorton  did  in  the  behalf  of 
Mr.  Cartwright  and  others  ?  Neither  was  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Cartwright  so  grievous  or  costly  to  him  that  either  himself  or  others 
should  complain  or  lament  for  the  remembrance  of  it.  So  sofl  was 
his  lying,  so  trim  was  his  lodging,  so  pleasant  was  his  company,  so 
dainty  was  his  fare,  so  great  were  the  gifts  he  had,  so  diligent  was 
his  wife  to  rake  in  rewards,  that  many  brave  men  of  good  desert  that 
serve  her  Majesty  in  her  wars  would  be  content,  the  shame  only 
except,  to  exchange  the  commodity  of  their  places  with  him!"-j" 
Such,  according  to  the  Dean,  was  Cartwright's  condition  in  prison; 
in  another  page  we  find  that  whether  in  or  out  of  prison,  Cartwright 
had  no  reason  to  repent  being  a  Puritan  on  the  score  of  poverty, 
for,  says  Sutcliffe,  in  1596,  perhaps  not  four  years  after  Cartwright's 
enlargement,  "  having  attained  to  so  great  wealth  and  living,  by  what 
means  few  men  know,  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain  of  persecution, 
or  to  exclaim  and  cry  out  against  the  livings  of  the  Clergy,  and  to 
offer  them,  as  it  were,  a  prey  to  those  raveners  that  would  help  to 
advance  his  strange  novelties. "J 

Putting  all  the  circumstances  together,  and  weighing  them  delibe- 
rately, no  fair  inference  can  be  deduced  that  Cartwright  was  indebted 
for  any  voluntary  favour  from  Whitgift.  SutclifFe's  information 
shews  that  the  release  was  on  bond,  being  the  act  of  several  of  their 
"Honours;"  and,  the  Archbishop's  assent  after  the  affair  of  Caw- 
drey,§  with  the  hint  concerning  the  danger  of  the  "  Premunire,"|| 
and  the  growing  influence  of  public  opinion,  might  induce  his  Grace 
to  join  his  assent  for  the  conditional  liberation  of  Cartwright  and  his 
fellow-prisoners,  without  their  being  entitled  to  any  claim  of  favour  or 
merit  for  what  was  become  expedient.  "  Henceforward,"  Fuller 
tells  us,  "  Mr.  Cartwright  became  very  peaceable  ;  not  that  he  began 
to  desert  the  Cause,  but  the  Cause  him.  The  original  state  of  the 
point  of  Nonconformity  being  much  altered  and  disguised  from  itself, 


•  Baker's  MS.  Collections,  V0I.XV.  p  105.  f  Examination,  p.  45. 

I  Examination,  p.  56.  §  See  Note  X,  p.  clxxxiy.  ||  P.  clxxzvi. 
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and  many  State  businesses  (which   Mr.  Cartwright  disclaimed)  by 
turbulent  spirits  shuffled  into  it."* 

This  brings  us  to  the  strange  affair  of  which  so  much  was  endea- 
voured to  be  made  by  **  Richard  Cosin,  LL.D.  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
and  Official  Principal  to  Archbishop  Whitgifl."    It  is  called  a  **  Con- 
spiracy for  pretended  Reformation ;  viz.  Presbyterial  Discipline.     A 
Treatise  discovering   the  late  designments   and   courses    held  for 
advancement  thereof,   by  William  Hacket,  yeoman,  Edmund  Cop- 
pinger,  and  Henry  Arthington,  gent,  out  of  others'  depositions  and 
their  own  Letters,  Writings,  and  Confessions  upon  examination.     To- 
gether with  some  part  of  the  life  and  conditions,  and  the  two  Indict- 
ments, Arraignment,  and  Execution  of  the  said  Hacket.     Also  an 
answer  to  the  calumniations  of  such  as  affirm  they  were  mad-men : 
and,  a  resemblance  of  this  action  unto  the  like,  happened  heretofore 
in  Grermany."     Published  by  Authority;    1598.      These  frenzied 
persons  had  no  peculiar  connexion  with  the   **  Presbyterial  Disci- 
pline.''    They  were  enthusiasts  whose  excesses  admit  of  no  palliation, 
but  of  which  the  Hierarchy  determined  to  avail  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  perpetuating  odium  on  all  classes  of  their  opponents.     The 
Indictment  charges,  that  William  Hacket,  the  said  16th  day  of  July, 
in  the  said  SSd  year  (of  Eliz.)  maliciously  and  traitorously  moved 
and  stirred  up  the  said  Edmund  Coppinger  and  Henry  Arthington 
traitorously  and  openly  to  publish  and  declare  in  London,  that  the 
Queen's  Majesty  that  now  is,  had  forfeited  her  Crown,  to  the  great 
oflfenee  and  derivation  of  the  person  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  &c." 
Though  part  of  Cosin's  business  was  to  make  it  appear  that  Hacket 
was  not  mad,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  on  the  subject ;  the  information 
be  has  furnished  being  better  evidence  for  that  than  his  laboured 
attempt,  in  matter  filling  several  pages,  to  prove  sanity,  and  to  dis- 
criminate between  furo7*  sive  rabies,  dementia  sive  amentia,  insama 
sive  pkrenesis,  fatuitas,  stultitia,  lethargia,  et  deUrium  !     Coppinger  is 
alleged  to  have  starved  himself  to  death  in  Bridewell,  and  Arthington 
is  thought  to  have  been  released  on  his  repentance  and  supplication 
for  pardon,  but  Hacket  was  executed  as  a  traitor :  ^  thus  died  the 
most  dangerous  firebrand  of  sedition*  most  detestable  traitor,  most 
hypocritical  seducer,   and   most  execrable  blasphemous  hellhound, 
that  many  ages  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  this  Land."f    The  ostensible 
design  of  Cosin's  publication  was  to  warn  the  people  of  the  evils  of 
heresy  and  schism  ;  but  the  covert  and  real  design  appears  to  be  to 
involve  Cartwright  especially  in  the  iniquitous  proceedings ;  repre- 
senting him  as  privy  to  them  all;  and  consequently  an  uder  and 
abetter  of  sedition  and  treason!     For  such  base  purposes  did  Deans 

•  Church  Hist.  Book  IX.  p.  204.  f  Cosin,  Edit  1699.  p.  128. 
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Cosin  and  SutclifFe  demean  themselves.  The  latter  indeed  is  at  once 
accuser  and  reliever  where  he  writes,  "  I  said  in  effect  be  had  intelli- 
gence of  Hacket's  and  Coppinger*s  practices,  and  liked  them  as  far 
as  they  pretended  the  advancement  of  his  consistorian  Discipline, 
albeit  I  will  not  say  he  knew  the  particulars  of  the  course  they  meant 
to  hold."*  Fuller,  remarking  on  the  Presbyterians  being  aspersed 
for  this  foolish  conspiracy,  says,  *'  True  it  is,  they  as  cordiaUy 
detested  Hacket's  blasphemies,  as  any  of  the  Episcopal  party. "f 

Though  Cartwright  had  returned  to  Warwick,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented that  his  spirit  had  become  subdued  by  the  mighty  power  of 
his  adversary,  and  the  untractable  will  of  the  Queen ;  his  activity  and 
Isuccess  in  pastoral  and  other  ministerial  duties  rendered  him  a  per- 
petual object  of  dislike  and  of  jealousy.  At  length  *'  being  silenced 
by  the  Bishops,  he  was  requested  by  the  Lord  Zouch,  Governor  oS 
Guernsey,  to  go  with  him  to  that  Island,  with  whom  he  continued 
some  time." J  That  he  was  there  in  the  year  1596  is  more  than 
probable,  from  Sutcliffe's  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  "  Examination,'' 
which  is  superscribed  thus,  '*  To  M.  Thomas  Cartwright,  Master  of 
the  Hospital  at  Warwick,  give  these  in  the  Isle  of  Guems^,  or  else 
where  he  shall  be  residant"  This  circumstance  must  have  discon- 
certed SutclifFe,  when  he  reflected  on  what  he  had  formerly  written: 
**  T.  Cartwright  is  too  stout-hearted  to  wander  any  more,  or  to 
gather  crums  under  other  men's  tables ;  and,  like  a  wise-fellow,  hath 
purchased  more  in  Persecution,  than  any  Minister  in  England  in  sd 
short  a  space  in  his  greatest  prosperity:  yet  if  to  his  Hospital,  and 
other  purchase,  he  could  add  some  hundred  pound  pension,  I  think 
he  will  find  no  text  against  it ;  and  therefore  they  say  he  is  stiU 
underhand  thundering  out  the  praises  of  his  Discipline."§  The  latter 
part  of  the  extract  is  important  because  it  has  been  so  strenuously 
asserted  that  Cartwright  was  disposed  to  disavow  his  Presbyterian 

*  Examination,  p.  35.         Neal  says,   "  Had  there  been  any  ground  for  this  vile 
charge,  we  should  no  doubt  have  found  it  among  the  articles  of  impeachment  (of  Cart- 
wright and  his  brethren)."— Vol.  I.  p.  423. 
I        t  Church  Hist.   Book  IX.  p.  206.         The   Martin- Mar- Prelate  pamphlets,   which 
(first  came  forth  in  1589,  furnished  another  plea  for  stigmatizing  Cartwright.     Bathe 
--T^"  testified"  his  "great  misliking  and  grief "  at  such  *' uncivil  writing ;"  and  there  Is 
I   no  shadow  of  proof  that  he  was  any  way  concerned  in  those  bitter  and  satyrical  pio- 
J   ductions.     See  his  Apologie,  in  Sutclifie,  p.  48. 

X  Clarke's  Lives,  p.  20.  Clarke  states   (p.  19)   that  the  Hospital  was  exempt 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops,  yet  on  one  occasion,  perhaps  this,  Freake,  Bishop 
of  Worcester  from  1584  to  1593,  summoned  Cartwright  to  the  Consistory  in  that 
city.  On  complying  with  the  summons,  he  was  accused  of  having  brought  over  "  the 
dregs  of  Geneva,"  and  of  disturbing  the  Church  by  **  innovations."  He  answered,  that 
the  Word  of  God  was  his  "  warrant,"  and  the  example  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
his  **  guide."  No  Ecclesiastical  censure  was  passed  on  him.  See  Baker's  MS.  GoU. 
Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  443.  Cartwright  addressed  a  Letter  on  Prayer  to  Michael  Hicks,  Esq. 
dated  Guernsey,  Sep.  20,  1595.  See  Strype's  Whit.  App.  p.  184. 
§  Treatise  of  Eccles.  Discip.  1591.  Ep.  to  the  Reader,  p.  ii. 
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principles  and  become  a  strict  Conformist.  To  this  intent  Paule  extols 
Whitgift  for  "  procuring,  at  her  Majesty's  hands,  both  pardon  and 
dismission  for  Master  Cartwright  and  the  rest  out  of  their  troubles. 
For  which,  and  sundry  other  his  favours,  Master  Cartwright  held 
himself  much  obliged  unto  him,  as  he  confessed  in  his  Letters  written 
with  his  own  hand  to  that  effect.  In  which  Letters  he  is  also  pleased 
to  vouchsafe  him  the  style  of  a  *  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Grod,  and 
his  Lord  the  Archbishop's  Grace  of  Canterbury,'  (March  24,  1601). 
Which  title  of  *  Grace'  he  also  often  yieldeth  him  throughout  his 
Letters ;  *  acknowledging  his  'bond  of  most  humble  duty  so  much  the 
straighter,  because  his  Grace's  favour  proceeded  firom  a  frank  dispo- 
sitiony  without  any  desert  of  his  own.'  Yea  the  Archbishop  hath 
been  heard  to  say.  That  if  Master  Cartwright  had  not  so  far  engaged 
himself  as  he  did  in  the  beginning,  he  thought  verily  he  would  in 
his  latter  time  have  been  drawn  to  Conformity.  For  when  he  was 
freed  from  his  troubles,  he  often  repaired  to  the  Archbishop,  who 
used  him  kindly,  and  was  contented  to  tolerate  his  preaching  in 
Warwick  divers  years,  upon  his  promise  that  he  would  not  impugn 
the  Laws,  Orders,  and  Government  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
persuade  and  procure,  so  much  as  he  could,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, the  estimation  and  peace  of  the  same.  Which  albeit  he 
accordingly  performed,  yet  when  her  Majesty  understood,  by  others, 
that  Master  Cartwright  did  preach  again  (though  temperately, 
accordingly  to  his  promise  to  the  Archbishop)  she  would  by  no  means 
endure  his  preaching  any  longer  without  Subscription;  and  grew  not 
a  little  offended  with  the  Archbishop  for  such  connivancy  at  him."f 
Few  passages  contain  a  greater  jumble  of  facts  and  improbabilities 
than  the  above.  On  the  commencement  of  it,  we  have  by  anticipation 
remarked.  Acknowledgment  of  favours  and  adoption  of  the  official 
mode  and  style  of  address  may  readily  be  practised  without  incon- 
sistency ;  but  Cartwright's  inclination  to  strictly  Conform  is  only  within 
the  bounds  of  credibility,  because  the  tergiversations  which  history 
records  prove  that  instances  as  extraordinary  as  this  would  have  been 
have  astonished  the  world :  and,  the  transition  to  the  Queen,  is  so 
ungracious  and  so  incompatible  with  what  is  stated  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, that  we  must  look  a  little  farther  than  Paule,  for  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  actual  positions  of  the  parties. 

On  Cartwright's  return  from  accompanying  Lord  Zouch  to  Guern- 
sey, he  resorted  again  to  the  Hospital  at  Warwick,  where  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Under  the  year  1602  Fuller  remarks,  ^*  There  want  not  those  who 
will  maintain,  that  all  this  while  Mr.  Cartwright  was  not  more  remiss, 

•  See  sup.  p.  cxcl  f  ^'^ge  70—72. 
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but  more  reserved  in  his  judgment;  being  still  as  sound  but  not  as 
sharp  in  the  Cause,  out  of  politic  intents ;  like  a  skilful  pilot  in  a 
great  tempest  yielding  to  the  violence  of  a  storm  therewith  to  be 
carried  away,  contrary  to  his  intents  for  the  present,  but  waiting  when 
the  wind  should  soon  turn  about  and  blow  him  and  his  a  prosperous 
gale  according  to  his  desires."*     We  leave  it  to  those  Episcopalians 
who  are  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  Cartwright  died  in  their  com- 
munity, to  produce  evidence  to  that  effect ;  but,  as  yet,  they  bare 
proved  nothing  more  than  their  desire  to  have  the  credit  of  winning 
over  to  themselves  a  person  of  his  distinguished  talents  and  fame. 
''  And  now,  at  the  end  of  Cartwright's  Life,  to  take  our  leave  of  lum, 
with  a  fairer  character,"  thus  writes  Strype,  "  it  is  remarkable  what 
a  noble  and  learned  man  writes  of  his  last  words  (which  he  spake  to 
a  sober  person  on  his  death-bed,  and  credibly  reported  to  that  gentle- 
man from  one  in  Warwick)  '  That  he  seriously  lamented  the  unneces- 
sary  troubles  he  had  caused  in  the  Church,  by  the  schism  be  bad 
been  the  great  fomenter  of,  and  wished  to  begin  his  life   again^ 
that  he  might  testify  to  the  world  the  dislike  he  had  of  his  former 
ways.* "  f    This  passage  is  taken  from  a  Letter  of  Sir  H.  Yelverton 
prefixed  to  Bishop  Morton's  Episcopacy  Justified.     But,  what  have 
we  here?    One  person's  report  of  what  another  person  reported  as 
the  last  words  of  Cartwright;  which  words  however  are  so  highly 
improbable  and  so  totally  unsupported  by  the  smallest  colour  of 
documentary  or  even    circumstantial    evidence,   that    he  must   be 
on  the  borders  of  fatuity  who  should  seriously  rely  on  their  accu- 
racy.    Did  Cartwright  make  this  alleged  lamentation  to  but   one 
person?   And,  if  his  old  friends  should  have  endeavoured  to  have 
suppressed  what  so  materially  affected  their  Cause— would  not,  on 
the  contrary,  his  adversaries  have  shouted  through  their  ranks  and 
have  recorded  in  innumerable  ways  the  triumph  they  had  gained? 
Wherefore  all  the  bitter  invectives  with  which  his  memory  has  been 
to  this  hour  assailed  if  Cartwright  had  recanted;  and  especially  when, 
as  his  enemies  assert,  he  died  in  afHuence,  procured  in  consequence 
of  his  privations  and  sufferings  for  causing  those  alleged  "  unnecessary 
troubles,"  and  for  fomenting  "  schism?"     Believe  it  who  can  I    Fuller 
informs  us  that  "  One  saith,  *  for  riches  he  sought  them  not,'  and 
another  saith  that  he  *died  rich;'  and  I  believe  both  say  true,  God 
sometimes  making  wealth  to  find  them  who  seek  not  for  it,  seeing 
many  and  great  were  his  benefactors. "J     "He  distributed  money 
every  Sabbath-day  among  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  besides 
what  he  gave  to  prisoners. "§ 


•  Church  Hist.  Book  X.  p.  3.  +   Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  554. 

I  Worthies,  Herts,  p.  27.  §  Clarke's  Lives,  p.  22. 
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He  continued  his  assiduity  in  his  studies  even  in  old  age.  He 
usually  rose  at  two,  three,  and  at  the  latest  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  summer  and  winter,  notwithstanding  that  his  infirmities 
compelled  him  to  study  continually  on  his  knees.  Nor  would  he 
intermit  his  ministerial  labours,  but  persisted  to  preach,  when  many 
times,  he  could  scarcely  creep  into  the  pulpit.  The  Lord's-day 
before  his  death,  he  preached  from  Eccles.  xii.  7,  "  Then  shall  the 
dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it."  The  Tuesday  following,  December  27,  1603, 
after  spending  two  hours  on  his  knees  in  private  prayer,  he  signified 
that  he  had  experienced  *'  unutterable  joy  and  comfort,  God  having 
git)Nii^liim  a  glimpse  of  Heaven."  That  same  day  he  died;  aged 
fixtyMsight.*  His  remains  were  interred  in  his  Hospital,  and  Mr. 
John  Dod,  A.  M.  preached  a  Sermon  on  the  event. 

Alluding  to  Cartwright  being  obliged  to  study  kneeling.  Fuller 
writes,  **  My  ears  shall  be  deaf  to  the  imcharitable  inference  of  those 
who  impute  this  extraordinary  painful  posture  as  a  just  punishment 
upon  him,  in  that  he  so  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  gesture  of 
those  as  superstitious,  who  reverently  received   the  Sacrament  on 
their  knees."f     Cartwright  knew  better  than  so  to  inveigh  against 
wiy  person  who  mistakingly  and  "  reverently"  performed  any  act  of 
piety,  though  it  were  a  Ceremony,  or  an  adjunct  of  Worship.     The 
wilfulness  of  some,  the  wickedness  of  many,  and  the  ignorance  of 
more,  prevent  such  from  understanding  or  acknowledging  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Puritans  and  their  successors  have  acted  in 
relation  to  Ritual  observances.     Kneeling,  for  instance,  never  was 
denied  to  be  a  posture  of  devotion ;  but  what  Christian  ever  thought 
of  Kneeling  to  the  Sacramental  elements  till  some  pious  zealot,  it  may 
be,  set  the  example  of  varying  the  Scripture  precedent,  and  prepared    '^ 
the  way  for  priest-craft  to  convert  that  into  a  mystery  which  was    ^ 
instituted  only  for  a  commemorative  rite?     It  was  against  the  sub-    ) 
verting  of  Scriptural  authority,  and  the  "  superstitious "  importance 
into  which  the  additament  to  the  original  example  had  been  notori* 
ously  raised,  and  which  was  still  endeavoured  to  be  upheld,  that,  on 
this  subject  with  others,  the  Puritans  made  their  stand.     But  here 
unforturately  they  stopped; J  it  was  left  for  another  description  of 
Nonconformists  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enforcing  of  innovations 
on  the  consciences  and  obedience  of  Worshippers  by  means  of  tem- 
poral pains  and  penalties ;  and  to  assert  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  make  the  Scriptures  the  sole  standard  of  his  Faith  and  rule  of  his 
Practice.     Which  rule,  were  it  confided  for  interpretation  to  the  ex- 
clusive decision  of  a  privileged  Order,  and  to  be  varied  or  suspended 
as  it  should  dictate^— where,  any  more  than  in  times  past,  would  be 

*  Clarke's  Lives,  p.  21.  f  Church  Hist.  Book  X.  p.  6.  X  ^cesup.  p.  xx. 
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the  security  that  this  and  other  nations  would  not  be  made  to  change 
their  Faith  and  their  Ceremonies,  at  the  will  of  a  Body  notorious 
for  internal  factions,  but  yet  through  temporal  interest  subser- 
vient to  some  Cranmer,  Gardiner,  Parker,  Whitgift,  or  Laud,  which 
becoming  in  turn  Papist  and  Protestant,  makes  one  Ceremony  to  be 
observed  conscientiously  to-day,  and  its  contrary  to-morrow ;  restores 
the  one  on  the  third  day,  and  changes  or  tries  to  change  that  day's 
practice  on  the  fourth  ?  No  plea  of  Uniformity  will  avail  to  authorise 
compulsion  in  modes  of  Worship  where  the  judgment  cannot  be  con-. 
vinced  and  conscience  appeased. 

Here  we  are  constrained  to  close  this  brief  account  of  Cartwright's 
singularly  eventful^  life.  He  had  survived  Hooker  and  FiliiHiihftth, 
but  left  Whitgift  in  an  unenviable  state  of  apprehension  and  dbttgiin, 
if  not  of  remorse.  Two  months  after  Cartwright's  deceafe,  ihit 
Archbishop  died  with  grief  (ex  moerore  obiit).*  The  new-  ScHrereign 
took  the  opposite  course  to  his  predecessor's,  and  assumed  the  chief 
management  of  *'  c]ergy-cares."f  James  had  begun  to  contend 
about  the  Liturgy,  and  decided  on  several  alterations  in  it.  Whitgift 
lamented  these  concessions;  and  found  that  notwithstanding  all  his 
rigour  with  the  Puritans  they  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence.  So  exceedingly  did  he  dread  to  meet  the  first  Parlia- 
ment in  the  new  reign,  that  he  had  no  desire  **  to  see  it,  fearing  some 
strange  opposition  therein,  and  an  assault  on  Church  Discipline  fiercer 
than  his  age-feebled  body  should  be  able  to  resist. "J  What  his 
general  character  and  opinions  were  may  be  collected  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  authentic  materials  these  pages  supply: — what  Cart- 
wright's  were,  may,  to  use  Fuller's  words  **  appear  by  the  premises. 
His  life  may  be  presumed  most  pious ;  it  concerning  him  to  be  strict 
in  his  conversation  who  so  stickled  for  the  Reformation  of  all  abuses 
in  the  Church.  An  excellent  Scholar;  pure  Latinist,  his  travels 
advantaging  the  ready  use  thereof;  accurate  Grecian ;  exact  Hebri- 
cian, as  his  Comments  on  the  Proverbs,  and  other  Works,  do  suffi- 
ciently testify.  "§ 

Beside  th9se  already  mentioned,  Cartwright  wrote  several  Works, 
which  were  published  after  his  death. — Metaphrasis  et  Homilise 
in  librum  Solomonis  qui  inscribitur  Ecclesiastes.  1604.  4to.  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians*  1612.  4to.  A  Body  of 
Divinity.  1616.  4to.  Commentaria  practica  in  totam  Historiam 
Evangelicam,  ex  quatuor  Evangelistis  harmonice  concinnatam.  1630, 
4to.  et  idem,  sub  tit.  Harmonia  Evangelica,  Commentario,  &c.  1647. 
Commentarii  succincti  et  dilucidi  in  Proverbia  Solomonis.  1638.  4to. 
Directory  of  Church  Government.   1644.  4to. 

•  Camdeni  Ann.  Jac.         See  Strype's  Whit.  App.  p.  230. 

t  See  Walton,  sup.  p.  Ixxix.         X  Fuller,  Church  Hist.  Book  X.  p.  25.        §  Tbid.  p.  8. 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM    LORD    BURGHLEY. 

My  duty  in  most  humble  manner  remembered.  So  it  is, 
^^y  good  Lord,  that  many  times  afiection  causeth  those  things 
to  be  done,  which  would  rather  be  forborn,  if  men  were 
wholly  guided  by  judgment.  Albeit  therefore,  I  must  needs 
in  reason  condemn  myself  of  over-great  boldness,  for  thus 
presuming  to  offer  to  your  Lordship's  view,  my  poor  and 
slender  Labours :  yet,  because  that  which  moves  me  so  to 
do,  is  a  dutiful  affection  some  way  to  manifest  itself;  and 
glad  to  take  this  present  occasion,  for  want  of  other  more 
worthy  your  Lordship's  acceptation ;  I  am  in  that  behalf,  not 
out  of  hope  your  Lordship's  wisdom  will  the  easier  pardon 
my  fault,  the  rather,  because  myself  am  persuaded  that  my 
faultiness  had  been  greater,  if  these  Writings  concerning  the 
nobler  part  of  those  Laws  under  which  we  live,  should  not 
have  craved  with  the  First  your  Lordship's  favourable  ap- 
probation: whose  painful  care  to  uphold  all  Laws,  and 
especially  the  Ecclesiastical,  hath  by  the  space  of  so  many 
years  so  apparently  shewed  itself;  that  if  we  who  enjoy  the 
benefit  thereof,  did  dissemble  it,  they  whose  malice  doth 
most  envy  our  good  herein  would  convince  our  unthankful- 
ness.  Wherefore  submitting  both  myself  and  these  my 
simple  doings  unto  your  Lordship's  most  wise  judgment,  I 
here  humbly  take  my  leave.  London,  the  13th  of  March, 
1592. 

Your  Lordship's  most  willingly  at  commandment, 

Richard  Hooker.* 

*  [Though  no  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  appeared  in  print  till  1594,  the  author  sent 
a  manuscript  copy  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  for  his  judgment  and  approbation,  accompanied  by 
this  Epistle.     Strype's  Life  of  Abp.  Whitgift,  1718.  Book  iv.  App.  p.  174.] 
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TO    THE 

MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 
MY   VERY   GOOD   LORD, 

THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 

HIS   ORACE, 
PRIMATE  AND  METROPOLITAN  OF  ALL  ENGLAND  • 


MOST   REVEREND   IN   CHRIST, 

The  The  long-continued  and  more  than  ordinary  favour  whkh 

ofTrit.  hitherto  your  Grace  hath  been  pleased  to  shew  towards  me, 
eenerai  ^^7  justly  claim  at  my  hands  some  thankful  acknowledg- 
Eorse.  ment  thereof.  In  which  consideration,  as  also  for  that. I 
embrace  willingly  the  ancient  received  course  and  conve- 
niency  of  that  Discipline  which  teacheth  inferiour  degrees 
and  orders  in  the  Church  of  God  to  submit  their  Writings 
to  the  same  authority  from  which  their  allowable  dealings 
whatsoever,  in  such  affairs,  must  receive  approbation,  I 
nothing  fear  but  that  your  accustomed  clemency  will  take  in 
good  worth  the  offer  of  these  my  simple  and  mean  labours, 
bestowed  for  the  necessary  justification  of  Laws  heretofore 
made  questionable,  because,  as  I  take  it,  they  were  not  per^ 
fectly  understood :  for  surely,  I  cannot  find  any  great  oaose 
of  Just  complaint,  that  good  laws  have  so  much  been  wanting 
unto  us,  as  we  to  them.  To  seek  reformationf  of  evil  laws, 
is  a  commendable  endeavour ;  but  for  us  the  more  necessary 
is  a  speedy  redress  of  ourselves.  We  have  on  all  sides  lost 
much  of  our  first  fervency  towards  God ;  and  therefore  con- 
cerning our  own  degenerated  ways,  we  have  reason  to  exhort 
Greg,  with  St.  Gregory,  "Omp  fffxev  ycvw/xcda,  *  Let  us  return  again 
unto  that  which  we  sometime  were ;'  but  touching  the  exchange 
of  laws  in  practice  with  laws  in  device,  which  they  say  are 
better  for  the  state  of  the  Church  if  they  might  take  place, 
the  farther  we  examine  them  the  greater  cause  we  find  to 
conclude  fievofiev  owep  ifrfiev,  '  although  we  continue  the  same 

•  [This  Dedication  to  Dr.  Whitgift  was  originally  placed  before  the  Fifth  Book,  in  1597.] 
t  [See  note  in  p.  9.] 
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we  are,  the  harm  is  not  great.'  These  fervent  reprehenders 
of  things  established  by  public  authority  are  always  con- 
fident and  bold-spirited  men.  But  their  confidence  for  the 
most  part  rii^eth  from  too  much  credit  given  to  their  own 
wits,  for  which  cause  they  are  seldom  free  from  error.  The 
errors  which  we  seek  to  reform  in  this  kind  of  men,  are  such 
as  both  received  at  your  own  hands  their  first  wound,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  present  have  been  proceeded  in  with 
that  moderation  which  useth  by  patience  to  suppress  boldness, 
and  to  make  them  conquer  that  suffer.*  Wherein  consi- 
dering the  nature  and  kind  of  these  controversies,  the  dan- 
gerous sequels  whereunto  they  were  likely  to  grow,  and  how 
many  ways  we  have  been  thereby  taught  wisdom,  I  may 
boldly  aver  concerning  the  first,  that  as  the  weightiest 
conflicts  the  Church  hath  had,  were  those  which  touched 
the  Head,  the  Person  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  and  the  next 
of  importance,  those  questions  which  are  at  this  day  between 
us  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  about  the  actions  of  the  body 
of  the  Church  of  God ;  so  these  which  have  lastly  sprung 
up  for  Complements,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  Church- 
actions,  are  in  truth,  for  the  greatest  part,  such  silly  things, 
that  very  easiness  doth  make  them  hard  to  be  disputed  of  in 
serious  manner*  Which  also  may  seem  to  be  the  cause,  why 
divers  of  the  reverend  Prelacy  and  other  most  judicious  men 
have  especially  bestowed  their  pains  about  the  matter  of 
Jurisdiction.  Notwithstanding,  led  by  your  Grace's  example, 
myself  have  thought  it  convenient  to  wade  thorough  the  whole 
cause,  following  that  method  which  searcheth  the  truth  by 
the  causes  of  truth.  Now,  if  any  marvel,  how  a  thing  in 
itself  so  weak  could  import  any  great  danger,  they  must  con- 
sider not  so  much  how  small  the  spark  is  that  flieth  up,  as 
how  apt  things  about  it  are  to  take  fire.  Bodies  politic  being 
subject  as  much  as  natural  to  dissolution,  by  divers  means  ; 
there  are  undoubtedly  moe+  estates  overthrown  through 
diseases  bred  within  themselves,  than  through  violence  from 

•  [Alluding  to  the  Archbishop's  motto ;  Vincit  qui  patitur.] 
f  [More ;  commonly  written  Mo  and  Moe,  before  the  17th  century. 
"  Suffisith  here  one  example  or  two. 
Although  I  couth  rekin  a  thousand  9710." 

Chaucer.     The  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1955.  a.  d.  1389. 
"  That  he  might  taste  the  sweet-consuming  woe 
Which  he  had  wrought  to  many  others  moe." 

Spenser.  Faery  Queenet  bk.  iii.  c.xi.  st.45.  Circa  a.d.  1589. 
The  Bible  continues  it  so  late  as  the  Oxford  edition  of  1717.  **  The  children  of  Israel  are 
mo  and  mightier  than  we."     Exod.  i.  9.] 
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abroad ;  because  our  manner  is  always  to  cast  a  doubtful  and 
a  more  suspicious  eye  towards  that  over  which  we  know  we 
have  least  power ;  and  therefore^  the  fear  of  external  dangers 
causeth  forces  at  home  to  be  the  more  united :  It  is  to  all 
sorts  a  kind  of  bridle^  it  maketh  virtuous  minds  watchful,  it 
holdeth  contrary  dispositions  in  suspense,  and  it  setteth  tho^ 
wits  on  work  in  better  things,  which  would  be  else  employed 
in  worse;  whereas  on  the  other  side,  domestical  evils,  for 
that  we  think  we  can  master  them  at  all  times,  are  often  per- 
mitted to  run  on  forward,  till  it  be  too  late  to  recall  theiQ. 
In  the  mean  while  the  Commonwealth  is  not  only  through 
unsoundness  so  far  impaired  as  those  evils  chance  to  prevail; 
but  farther  also,  thorough  opposition  arising  between  the 
unsound  parts  and  the  sound,  where  each  endeavoureth  to 
draw  evermore  contrary  ways,  till  distraction  in  the  end 
bring  the  whole  to  ruin. 

To  reckon  up  how  many  causes  there  are,  by  force  whereof 
divisions  may  grow  in  a  Commonwealth,  is  not  here  necessary. 
Such  as  rise  from  variety  in  matter  of  Religion,  are  not  oidy 
the  farthest  spread,  because  in  Religion  all  men  presume 
themselves  interessed  alike,  but  they  are  also  for  the  niost 
part  hotlier  prosecuted  and  pursued  than  other  strifes ;  for- 
asmuch as  coldness,  which  in  other  contentions  may  be  thought 
to  proceed  from  moderation,  is  not  in  these  so  favourably 
constred.*  The  party  which  in  this  present  quarrel  strivedi 
against  the  current  and  stream  of  Laws,  was  a  long  while 
nothing  feared,  the  wisest  contented  not  to  call  to  mind  how 
errors  have  their  effect,  many  times  not  proportioned  to  that 
little  appearance  of  reason,  whereupon  they  would  seem 
built,  but  rather  to  the  vehement  affection  or  fancy  which  is 
cast  towards  them,  and  proceedeth  from  other  causes.  ¥(X 
there  are  divers  motives,  drawing  men  to  favor  mightily 
those  opinions  wherein  their  persuasions  are  but  weakly 
settled ;  and  if  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they  easily 
sophisticate  the  understanding ;  they  make  it  apt  to  believe 
upon  very  slender  warrant,  and  to  imagine  infallible  truth, 
where  scarce  any  probable  show  appeareth. 

Thus  were  those  poor  seduced  creatures,  Hacquetf  and 

•  [From  Conster :  aliter  Construe.  *<  Whose  authority  I  had  much  rather  justly  eomter, 
than  unjustly  resist."— Sir  P.  Sidney.  Apol  for  Poetry,  Posth.  1595,  4to.  p.  57.  "  I  will 
conster  to  them  whence  you  come." — Shakspeare.  Twelfth  Night,  A.  iii.  sc.  i.  EdiL  1625, 
fo.  p.  273.] 

f  [See  a  note  to  G.  Cranmer's  Letter  to  Hooker.] 
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his  Other  two  adherents,  whom  I  can  neither  speak  nor  think 
of,  but  with  much  commiseration  and  pity;  thus  were  they 
trained  by  fair  ways  first,  accompting  their  own  extraordinary 
love  to  this  Discipline,  a  token  of  Grod's  more  than  ordinary 
love  towards  them.  From  hence  they  grew  to  a  strong  conceit, 
that  God,  which  had  moved  them  to  love  his  Discipline, 
more  than  the  common  sort  of  men  did,  might  have  a  purpose 
by  their  means  to  bring  a  wonderful  work  to  pass,  beyond 
all  men's  expectation,  for  the  advancement  of  the  throne  of 
Discipline,  by  some  tragical  execution,  with  the  particular 
rities  whereof  it  was  not  safe  for  their  friends  to  be  made 
acquainted ;  of  whom  they  did  therefore  but  covertly  demand, 
what  they  thought  of  extraordinary  motions  of  the  Spirit  in 
these  days,  and  withal  request  to  be  commended  unto  God 
by  their  prayers,  whatsoever  should  be  undertaken  by  men 
of  God,  in  mere  zeal  to  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  dis- 
tressed Church.  With  this  unusual  and  strange  course  they 
went  on  forward,  till  God,  in  whose  heaviest  worldly  judg- 
ments, I  nothing  doubt,  but  that  there  may  he  hidden  merey^ 
gave  them  over  to  their  own  inventions,  and  left  them  made[P«>V 
in  the  end  an  example  for  headstrong  and  inconsiderate  zeal,^  »J 
no  less  fearful  than  Achitophel  for  proud  and  irreligious  wis- 
dom. If  a  spark  of  error  have  thus  far  prevailed,  falling 
even  where  the  wood  was  green  and  farthest  off,  to  all  men's 
thinking,  from  any  inclination  unto  furious  attempts ;  must 
not  the  peril  thereof  be  greater  in  men  whose  minds  are  of 
themselves  as  dry  fuel,  apt  beforehand  unto  tumults,  seditions, 
and  broils?  But  by  this  we  see  in  a  cause  of  Religion,  to. 
how  desperate  adventures  men  will  strain  themselves  for 
relief  of  their  own  part,  having  law  and  authority  against 
them. 

Furthermore,  let  not  any  man  think,  that  in  such  divisions, 
either  party  can  free  itself  from  inconveniences,  sustained  not 
only  through  a  kind  of  truce,  which  virtue  on  both  sides  doth 
make  with  vice,  during  war  between  truth  and  error ;  but 
also,  in  that  there  are  hereby  so  fit  occasions  ministered  for 
men  to  purchase  to  themselves  well-willers  by  the  colour 
under  which  they  oftentimes  prosecute  quarrels  of  envy  or 
inveterate  malice,  and  especially  because  contentions  were 
as  yet  never  able  to  prevent  two  evils;  the  one,  a  mutual 
exchange  of  unseemly  and  unjust  disgraces,  offered  by  men 
whose  tongues  and  ps^ssions  are  out  of  rule ;  the  other,  a 
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common  hazard  of  both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study 
hour  to  work  upon  all  occurrents,  with  most  advantage  in 
private.  I  deny  not  therefore,  but  that  our  antagonists  in 
these  controversies  may  peradventure  have  met  with  some. 
Snip,  not  unlike  to  Ithacius,  who  mightily  bending  himself  by  all 
Episu'  means  against  the  heresy  of  PrisciUian,  the  hatred  of  which 
Ecci.  one  evil  was  all  the  virtue  he  had,  became  so  wise  in  the  end, 
c.  fib.  that  every  man,  careful  of  virtuous  conversation,  studious  of 
Scripture,  and  given  unto  any  abstinence  in  diet,  was  set 
down  in  his  Kalendar  of  suspected  Priscillianists,  for  whom 
it  should  be  expedient  to  approve  their  soundness  of  £edth, 
by  a  more  licentious  and  loose  behaviour:  such  proctors  and 
patrons  the  truth  might  spare.  Yet  is  not  their  grossness 
so  intolerable,  as,  on  the  contrary  side,  the  scurrilous  and 
more  than  satirical  immodesty  of  M artinism  ;*  the  first  pub- 
Ushed  schedules  whereof  being  brought  to  the  hands  oi  a 
grave  and  a  very  honourable  Knight,  with  significatimi  given, 
that  the  book  would  refresh  his  spirits,  he  took  it,  saw  what 
the  title  was,  read  over  an  unsavoury  sentence  or  two,  and 
delivered  back  the  libel  with  this  answer,  ^*I  am  sorry  you 
are  of  the  mind  to  be  solaced  with  these  sports,  and  sorrier 
you  have  herein  thought  mine  affection  to  be  like  your  own."t 
But  as  these  sores  on  all  hands  lie  open,  so  the  deepest 
wounds  of  the  Church  of  God  have  been  more  soiUy  and 
closely  given.  It  being  perceived,  that  the  plot  of  Discipline 
did  not  only  bend  itself  to  reform  Ceremonies,  but  seek 
farther  to  erect  a  popular  authority  of  Elders,  and  to  take 
away  Episcopal  Jurisdiction,  together  with  all  other  oma* 
ments  and  means,  whereby  any  difference  or  inequality  is 
upheld  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Order ;  towards  this  destructive 
part,  they  have  found  many  helping  hands,  divers  although 
peradventure  not  willing  to  be  yoked  with  Elderships,  yet 
contented  (for  what  intent  God  doth  know)  to  uphold  oppo- 
sition against  Bishops,  not  without  greater  hurt  to  the  course 
of  their  whole  proceedings  in  the  business  of  God  and  her 
Majesty's  service,  than  otherwise  much  more  weighty  adver- 


•  [See  Index,  Martin  Mar-Prelate.] 

f  ["  When  the  Bishops,  that  felt  the  smart  of  it,  had  cried  out  against  that  lashing  Pamphlet 
called  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  and  there  was  a  prohibition  published,  that  no  man  should 
presume  to  carry  it  about  him,  upon  pain  of  punishment,  and  the  Queen  herself  did  speak 
as  much  when  the  Earl  was  present,  Why  then  (said  the  Earl)  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
And  pulling  the  book  out  of  his  pocket,  he  did  shew  it  unto  the  Queen."  Codrinoton's 
Lifr  if  Robert  Earl  of  Essex:  Harl.  Misc.  Edit.  1808.  Vol.  I.  p.  219.  4to.] 
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saries  had  been  able  by  their  own  power  to  have  brought  to 
pass.  Men  are  naturally  better  contented  to  have  their 
commendable  actions  supprest,  than  the  contrary  much 
divulged.  And  because  the  wits  of  the  multitude  are  such, 
that  many  things  they  cannot  lay  hold  on  at  once,  but  being 
possest  with  some  notable  either  dislike  or  liking  of  any 
one  thing  whatsoever,  sundry  other  in  the  meantime  may 
escape  them  unperceived ;  therefore,  if  men  desirous  to  have 
their  virtues  noted,  do  in  this  respect  grieve  at  the  fame 
of  others,  whose  glory  obscureth  and  darkeneth  theirs,  it 
cannot  be  chosen,  but  that  when  the  ears  of  the  people  are 
thus  continually  beaten  with  exclamations  against  abuses  in 
the  Church,  these  tunes  come  always  most  acceptable  to 
them,  whose  odious  and  corrupt  dealings  in  secular  affairs 
both  pass  by  that  mean  the  more  covertly,  and  whatsoever 
happen,  do  also  the  least  feel  that  scourge  of  vulgar  impu- 
tation, which  notwithstanding  they  most  deserve.  All  this 
considered  as  behoveth,  the  sequel  of  duty  on  our  part  is 
cmly  that  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  requu*eth,  harmless 
discretion,  the  wisdom  of  serpents,  tempered  with  the  innocent  Matt. 
meekness  of  doves :  for  this  world  will  teach  them  wisdom  ^' 
that  have  capacity  to  apprehend  it.  Our  wisdom  in  this 
case  must  be  such,  as  doth  not  propose  to  itself  rd  i^tov,  our 
own  particular,  the  partial  and  immoderate  desire  whereof 
poisoneth  wheresoever  it  taketh  place;  but  the  scope  and 
mark  which  we  are  to  aim  at  is  rd  Koivdy,  the  public  and  com- 
mon good  of  all;  for  the  easier  procurement  whereof,  our 
diligence  must  search  out  all  helps  and  furtherances  of 
direction,  which  Scriptures,  Councils,  Fathers,  Histories,  the 
Laws  and  Practices  of  all  Churches,  the  mutual  conference 
of  all  men's  collections  and  observations,  may  afford:  our 
industry  must  even  anatomize  every  particle  of  that  body, 
which  we  are  to  uphold  sound ;  and  because,  be  it  never  so 
true  which  we  teach  the  world  to  believe,  yet  if  once  their 
a£fections  begin  to  be  alienated,  a  small  thing  persuade th 
them  to  change  their  opinions,  it  behoveth,  that  we  vigilantly 
note  and  prevent  by  all  means  those  evils,  whereby  the  hearts 
of  men  are  lost ;  which  evils  for  the  most  part  being  per- 
sonal, do  arm  in  such  sort  the  adversaries  of  God  and  his 
Church  against  us,  that  if  through  our  too  much  neglect 
and  security  the  same  should  run  on,  soon  might  we  feel  our 
estate  brought  to  those  lamentable  terms,  whereof  this  hard 
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and  heavy  sentence  was  by  one  of  the  Ancient*  uttered  upon 
like  occasions ;  *'  Dolens  dico,  gemens  denuncio,  sacerdotium 
quod  apud  nos  intus  cecidit,  foris  diu  stare  non  poterit."f 
But  the  gracious  providence  of  Ahnighty  God  hath^  I  trust» 
put  these  thorns  of  contradiction  in  our  sides^  lest  that  should 
steal  upon  the  Church  in  a  slumber,  which  now,  I  doubt  not, 
but  through  his  assistance,  may  be  turned  away  from  us, 
bending  thereunto  ourselves  with  constancy,  constancy  in 
labour  to  do  all  men  good,  constancy  in  prayer  unto  God  for 
all  men ;  Her  especially,  whose  sacred  power,  matched  with 
incomparable  goodness  of  nature,  hath  hitherto  been  God's 
most  happy  instrument,  by  him  miraculously  kept  for  works 
of  so  miraculous  preservation  and  safety  unto  others ;  that 
jadg.  as,  ''  By  the  sword  of  God  and  Gideon,"  was  sometime  the 
cry  of  the  people  Israel,  so  it  might  deservedly  be  at  this  day 
the  joyful  song  of  innumerable  multitudes,  yea,  the  emblem 
of  some  estates  and  dominions  in  the  world,  and  (which  must 
be  eternally  confest  even  with  tears  of  thankfulness)  the  true 
inscription,  style,  or  title,  of  all  Churches  as  yet  standing 
within  this  realm,  *^  By  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  and 
his  servant  Elizabeth,  we  are."  That  God,  who  is  able  to 
make  mortality  immortal,  give  her  such  future  continuance 
as  may  be  no  less  glorious  unto  all  posterity,  than  the  days 
of  her  regiment  past  have  been  happy  unto  ourselves;  and 
for  his  most  dear  Anointed's  sake,  grant  them  all  prosperity 
whose  labours,  cares,  and  counsels,  unfeignedly  are  referred 
to  her  endless  welfare,  through  his  uspeakable  mercy  unto 
whom  we  all  owe  everlasting  praise.  In  which  desire  I  will 
here  rest,  humbly  beseeching  your  Grace  to  pardon  my  great 
boldness,  and  God  to  multiply  his  blessings  upon  them  that 
fear  his  name. 

Your  Grace's  in  all  duty, 

Richard  Hooker. 


•  [See  Jobxii  12.  Eng.  Tr.]  f  Leg.  Carol.  Mag.  fol.  421. 


PREFACE 

TO  THEM  THAT  SEEK  (AS  THEY  TERM  IT,)*  THE  REFORMATION 
OF  LAWS  AND  ORDERS  ECCLESIASTICAL, 

IN  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


Though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this.  That  posterity  The 
may  know  we  have  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted  anHc. 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream ;  there  shall  be  for  men's  Sh^. 
information  extant  thus  much  concerning  the  present  state  !h^ 
of  the  Church  of  God  established  amongst  us,  and  their  H^what 
careful  endeavour  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.     At  wlfh^*^ 
your  hands,  beloved  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  JSr****" 
(for  in  him  the  love  which  we  bear  unto  all  that  would  but  '^i^^ 
seem  to  be  born  of  him,  it  is  not  the  sea  of  your  gall  and  ^^^^i^ 
bitterness  that  shall  ever  drown),  I  have  no  great  cause  to  ^^^°* 
look  for  other,  than  the  self-same  portion  and  lot,  which 
your  manner  hath  been  hitherto  to  lay  on  them  that  concur 
not  in  opinion  and  sentence  with  you.     But  our  hope  is, 
that  the  God  of  peace  shall  (notwithstanding  man's  nature, 
too  impatient  of  contumelious  malediction)  enable  us  quietly, 
and  even  gladly,  to  suffer  all  things  for  that  work'  sake, 
which  we  covet  to  perform.  The  wonderful  zeal  and  fervour 
wherewith  ye  have  withstood  the  received  orders   of  this 

*  ["  Seeing  that  nothing  in  this  mortal  life  is  more  diligently  to  be  sought  for,  and  care- 
fhfly  to  be  looked  unto,  than  the  restitution  of  true  religion  and  r^ormo^ton  of  God's  Church; 
it  sbaU  be  your  parts  (dearly  beloved)  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  as  much  as  in 
yoa  lieth,  to  promote  the  same,  and  to  employ  your  whole  labour  and  study,  not  only  in 
abandoning  all  Popish  remnants  both  in  Ceremonies  and  Regiment,  but  also  in  bringing  in 
and  pladng  in  God's  Church  those  things  only  which  the  Lord  himself  in  lus  Word  com- 
manded! :  because  it  is  not  enough  to  take  pains  in  taking  away  evil,  but  also  to  be  occupied 
in  placing  good  in  the  stead  thereofl  Now,  because  many  men  see  not  all  things,  and  the 
world  in  this  respect  is  marvellously  blinded,  it  hath  been  thought  good  to  proffer  to  your 
godly  considerations  a  true  Platform  of  a  Church  Reformed ;  to  the  end  that,  it  being  laid 
before  your  eyes  to  behold  the  great  unlikeness  between  it  and  this  our  English  Church,  you 
may  learn,  either  with  perfect  hatred  to  detest  the  one,  and  with  singular  love  to  embrace  and 
careful  endeavour  to  plant  the  other  ;  or  else,  to  be  without  excuse  before  the  majesty  of  our 
God,  who  (for  the  discharge  of  our  conscience  and  manifestation  of  his  truth)  hath  by  us 
revealed  unto  you  at  this  present,  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his  Gospel." — An  Admonition 
to  the  Parliament,  p.  1.  See  inf,  sect  2,  apudfin,  note.] 
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Churchy  was  the  first  thing  which  caused  me  to  enter  into 
consideration^  whether  (as  all  your  published  books  and 
writings  peremptorily  maintain)  every  Christian  man  fearing 
God,  stand  bound  to  join  with  you  for  the  furtherance  of 
that  which  ye  term  "  the  Lord's  Disciphne."  Wherein  I 
must  plainly  confess  unto  you,  that  before  I  examined  your 
sundry  declarations  in  that  behalf,  it  could  not  settle  in  my 
head  to  think,  but  that  undoubtedly  such  numbers  of  other- 
wise right-well-affected  and  most  religiously-incUned  minds, 
had  some  marvellous  reasonable  inducements  which  led  them 
with  so  great  earnestness  that  way.  But  when  once,  as  near 
as  my  slender  abiUty  would  serve,  I  had  with  travail  and 
care  performed  that  part  of  the  Apostle's  advice  and  counsel 
in  such  cases,  whereby  he  willeth  to  "  try  all  things,"  and 
was  come  at  the  length  so  far,  that  there  remained  only  the 
other  clause  to  be  satisfied,  wherein  he  concludeth,   that 

[iTkcM*  what  good  is,  must  be  held;  there  was  in  my  poor  under- 
standing no  remedy,  but  to  set  down  this  as  my  final  resolute 
persuasion ;  Surely  the  present  form  of  Church-government, 
which  the  laws  of  this  land  have  established,  is  such,  as  no 
law  of  God,  nor  reason  of  man,  hath  hitherto  been  alleged 
of  force  sufficient  to  prove  they  do  ill,  who  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  power  withstand  the  alteration  thereof:  Contrari- 
wise ;  the  other,  which,  instead  of  it,  we  are  required  to 
accept,  is  only  by  error  and  misconceit  named  the  ordinance 
of  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  proof  as  yet  brought  forth,  whereby 
it  may  clearly  appear  to  be  so  in  very  deed.  The  explication 
of  which  two  things  I  have  here  thought  good  to  offer  into 
your  own  hands ;  heartily  beseeching  you,  even  by  the  meek- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  trust  ye  love,  that,  as  ye  tender 
the  peace  and  quietness  of  this  Church,  if  there  be  in  you 
that  gracious  humility  which  hath  ever  been  the  crown  and 
glory  of  a  Christianly-disposed  mind ;  if  your  own  souls^ 
hearts,  and  consciences  (the  sound  integrity  whereof  can  but 
hardly  stand  with  the  refusal  of  truth  in  personal  respects) 
be,  as  I  doubt  not  but  they  are,  things  most  dear  and  pre- 

Jam.  cious  unto  you :  "  Let  not  the  faith  which  ye  have  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  be  blemished  "  with  partialities,"  regard 
not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh  only  what  is  spoken. 
Think  not  that  ye  read  the  words  of  one  who  bendeth 
himself  as  an  adversary  against  the  truth,  which  ye  have 
already  embraced,  but  the  words  of  one  who  desireth  even 
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to  embrace  together  with  you  the  self-same  truths  if  it  be  the 
truth ;  and  for  that  cause  (for  no  other^  God  he  knoweth) 
hath  undertaken  the  burthensome  labour  of  this  painful  kind 
of  conference.  For  the  plainer  access  whereunto^  let  it  be 
lawful  for  me  to  rip  up  to  the  very  bottom^  how,  and  by 
whom^  your  Discipline  was  planted,  at  such  time  as  this  age 
we  Uve  in  began  to  make  first  trial  thereof.* 

*  [**  When  men  dream  they  9xe  asleep,  and  while  men  sleep  the  enemy  soweth  tares,  and 
tares  take  root  and  hinder  the  good  com  of  the  Church  before  it  be  espied.  Therefore,  wise 
men  '  through  silence  permit  nothing  loosely  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream/  Your  offer  then, 
Master  Hoo.  is  godly  and  laudable,  to  *  inform  men  of  the  estate  of  the  Church  of  God 
established  among  us.'  (See  p.  9.)  For  the  Teachers  of  righteous  things  are  highly  to  be 
commended :  and  he  that  leadeth  men  rightly  to  judge  '  of  the  Church  of  God'  is  to  be 
beloved  of  all  men.  Howbeit  sometimes  goodly  promises  are  mere  formal ;  and  great  offers 
serve  only  to  hoodwink  such  as  mean  well.  And,  as  by  a  &ir  shew  of  wishing  well  our  first 
parents  were  foully  deceived,  so  is  there  a  cunning  framed  method,  by  excellency  of  words 
and  enticing  speeches  of  man's  wisdom,  to  beguile  and  bewitch  the  very  Chuitih  of  God 
{\  Cor.  iL  4.  Colos.  ii.  4) ;  and  such  as  are  used  for  this  purpose  come  in  sheep's  clothing ; 
for  he  translateth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  who  blindeth  all  men  with  utter  darkness 
(2  Cor.  zi.  14,  15.)  When  we,  therefore,  your  loving  countrymen  (unfeignedly  &vouring 
the  present  state,  and  embracing  from  our  hearts  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  it  is  preached  and 
professed  in  England,  being  ready  every  hour  to  give  up  our  lives  for  God's  glory,  and  the 
honoor  of  our  Queen)  having  so  goodly  a  Champion  to  offer  combat  in  our  defence  were  made 
very  secure ;  and,  by  the  sweet  sound  of  your  melodious  style,  almost  cast  into  a  dreaming 
deep;  we,  happily  remembering  your  Fteface  (line  1.)  that  there  might  be  some  *  other 
cause/  opened  at  length  our  heavy  eyes,  and  casting  some  more  earnest  and  intentive  sight 
into  your  manner  of  fight,  it  seemed  unto  us  that  covertly  and  underhand  you  did  bend  all 
yoiir  skill  and  force  agsdnst  the  present  state  of  our  English  Church ;  and  by  colour  of  defend- 
ing the  Discipline  and  Government  thereof,  to  make  questionable  and  bring  into  contempt 
the  Doctrine  and  Faith  itself.  For,  we  saw  the  theme  and  the  cause  you  have  in  hand  to  be 
notable  dmples  whereof  a  skilful  Popish  apothecary  can  readily  make  some  fine  potion,  or 
aweet  smelling  ointment,  to  bring  heedless  men  into  the  pleasant  dream  of  well-weening,  while 
they  closely  set  on  fire  the  House  of  God.  And  may  we  not  truly  say,  that  under  the  shew 
of  invdghing  against  Puritans,  the  chiefest  points  of  Popish  blasphemy  are  many  times  and  in 
many  places,  by  divers  men,  not  obscurely  broached  both  in  Sermons  and  in  Writing,  to  the 
great  grief  of  many  faithful  subjects  who  pray  for  the  blessed  and  peaceable  continuance  of 
her  most  gracious  Majesty,  and  of  the  estate  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  it  is  now  esta- 
Ulsbed  among  us :  And  verily  such  a  thing  offered  itself  unto  our  eyes  in  reading  your 
Books,  and  we  had  not  skill  how  to  judge  otherwise  of  the  handling  of  your  pen  and  of  the 
aoope  of  your  matter !  Notwithstanding,  because  rash  judgment  may  prejudice  honest  travails, 
and  fidthful  labourers  may  have  their  unadvised  slips ;  and  we  could  not  tell  how  zeal,  love, 
or  glory,  might  carry  a  man  of  such  towardly  and  excellent  gifls,  in  the  first  shewing  of  him- 
aelf  to  the  world ;  or,  that  an  earnest  striving  and  bending  yourself  in  heat  of  disputation 
i^gainst  the  one  side  might  dazzle  your  eyes,  and  draw  your  hand,  at  unawares,  too  far  and 
too  favourable  to  the  other  side ;  or  else,  peradventure  we  might  mistake  your  meaning,  and 
10  we  should  do  you  wrong  against  our  wills ;  we  thought  it,  therefore,  our  part,  in  regard  of 
our  duty  to  the  Church,  and  most  agreeing  to  charity,  both  for  your  credit  and  our  ease,  in 
all  Christian  love  to  intreat  you,  that  as  you  tender  the  good  estate  of  Christ's  Church  among 
us,  and  of  thousands  converted  to  the  Gospel,  you  would  in  like  public  manner  (but  plainly 
and  directly)  shew  unto  us  and  all  English  Protestants,  your  own  true  meaning ;  and  how 
yoor  words,  in  divers  things  do  agree  with  the  Doctrine  established  among  us  :  and  that,  not 
only  for  avoiding  of  offence  given  to  many  godly  and  religious  Christians ;  but  also,  that  the 
Atheists,  Papists,  and  other  heretics  be  not  encouraged  by  your  so  hard  and  so  harsh  style 
(beating  as  it  were,  as  we  verily  think,  against  the  very  heart  of  all  true  Christian  doctrine 
professed  by  her  Majesty  and  the  whole  state  of  this  Realm)  to  despise  and  set  light  by  her 
sacred  Majesty,  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  our  Church,  and  the  whole  cause  of  our  Religion. 
We  have  made  choice,  therefore,  of  a  few  principal  things  which  trouble  many  Godly-minded 
Christians  who  advisedly  read  over  ycur  Books,  that  by  the  sincere  answering,  and  upright 
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The  first     2.  A  founder  it  had,*  whom,  for  mine  own  part,  I  think 
biisb-     incomparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church 

meat  of,',  , 

newDis-  did  cnjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him.     His  bringing  up 
by  Mr.   was  iu  the  study  of  the  civil  law.     Divine  .knowledfire  he 

Calvin'8  i  i  ,       i  .  t  v  i  i  . 

iBdnstry  gathered  not  by  hearmg  or  reading,  so  much  as  by  teaching 
chnrch   othcrs.      For  though  thousands  were  debtors   to  him^  as 
neva;'    touching  kuowlcdgc  iu  that  kind,  yet  h^  to  none  but  only  to 
begin- ^  God,  thc  Author  of  that  most  blessed  fountain,  The  Book  of 
?trife°    Life,  and  of  the  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  together  with 
amohgst  the  helps  of  other  learning  which  were  his  guides ;  till  being 
selves,    occasioned  to  leave  France,  he  fell  at  the  length   upon 
Geneva.     Which  city,  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  thereof  had 
a  little  before  (as  some  do  a£Srm)  forsaken,  being  of  likeli- 
hood frighted  with  the  people's  sudden  attempt  for  abolish- 
ment of  Popish  religion,  the  event  of  which  enterprise  they 
thought  it  not  safe  for  themselves  to  wait  for  in  that  place. 
At  the  coming  of  Calvin  thither,  the  form  of  their  civil  regi- 
ment was  popular,  as  it  continueth  at  this  day :  neither  king, 
nor  duke,  nor  nobleman  of  any  authority  or  power  over 
them,  but  officers  chosen  by  the  people  yearly  out  of  them- 
selves, to  order  all  things  with  public  consent.     For  spiritual 
government,  they  had  no  laws  at  all  agreed  upon,  but  did 
what  the  Pastors  of  their  souls,  by  persuasion,  could  win 
them  unto.     Calvin  being  admitted  one  of  their  Preachers 
and  a  Divinity  Reader  amongst  them,  considered  how  dan- 
gerous it  was,  that  the  whole  estate  of  that  Church  should 

clearing  of  them  you  might  satisfy  us  all,  both  in  them  and  in  all  the  rest,  and  free  yooxaelf 
from  all  suspicion  of  falsehood  or  treachery,  and  make  us  able  to  give  a  reason  of  defence 
unto  all  such  as  stumble  at  your  writings.  And  for  your  better  ease  herein,  and  our  moic 
ready  satisfaction,  we  have  compared  your  positions  and  assertions,  in  your  long  Discourse^ 
unto  the  Articles  of  Religion  set  forth  Anno  Domini  1562,  and  confirmed  by  Parfiament  the 
13th  of  her  Majesty's  most  blessed  and  joyful  reign ;  and,  unto  the  Apologies  of  such  Revenaid 
Fathers  and  chief  pillars  of  our  Church,  as  from  time  to  time  since  the  Gospel  began  to  dune 
among  us,  have  written  and  preached  and  every  way  laboured  to  advance  and  defend  the 
same,  with  the  Liturgy  and  Church  government  established  among  us.  If  you,  therefixe, 
good  Master  Hoo.  will  make  it  to  appear  to  the  world,  that  in  these  points  you  are  all  ooe 
in  judgment  with  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  that  your  such  speeches  wherewith  your  Godly 
brethren  are  grieved,  may  bear  such  sense  and  meaning  ;  or  else,  (as  every  humble  Chiistum 
will  do)  freely  and  ingenuously  acknowledge  your  unwilling  oversight ;  or  at  the  least  (wludi 
we  undoubtedly  believe  you  will  never  be  able)  shew  plainly  and  by  good  demonstrati(m, 
that  all  our  Reverend  Fadiers  have  hitherto  been  deceived,  then  shall  we  hold  ourselves  very 
well  contented  and  satisfied.  Hoping,  therefore,  of  your  charitable,  direct,  plain,  sincere, 
and  speedy  answer,  we  tender  here  our  doubts  unto  your  Christian  consideration,  and  crave 
your  brotherly  resolution  in  manner  and  form  following." — A  Christian  Letter  unto  Mr.  M» 
Hoo.  1599.  4to.  ab  init.  ad  p.  6.  See  Life  of  Hooker, — The  whole  of  this  excessively  rare 
Tract  will  be  found  distributed  among  the  Notes  in  Hooker's  Pre&ce  and  first  Five  Books.] 
*  ["  This  section,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  disparage  Calvin,  and  eulogize  Hooker, 
with  equal  ignorance  of  both,  may  do  well  to  read." — Life  of  Andrew  MelmU$,  hif 
T.  M'Crie,  D,  D.  1819.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  176.] 
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hang  still  on  so  slender  a  thread,  as  the  liking  of  an  ignorant 
multitude  is,  if  it  have  power  to  change  whatsoever  itself 
listeth.     Wherefore  taking  unto  him  two  of  the  other  Mini- 
stersy  for  more  countenance  of  the  action  (albeit  the  rest  were 
all  against  it)»  they  moved,  and  in  the  end  persuaded,  with 
much  ado,  the  people  to  bind  themselves  by  solemn  oath, 
first,  never  to  admit  the  P&pacy  amongst  them  again;  and, 
secondly,  to  Uve  in  obedience  unto  such  orders  concerning 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  form  of  their  eccle- 
siastical government,  as  those  their  true  and  faithful  Ministers 
of  God's  Word  had  agreeably  to  Scripture  set  down  for  that 
end  and  purpose.     When  these  things  began  to  be  put  in 
ure,  the  people  also  (what  causes  moving  them  thereunto, 
themselves  best  know)  began  to  repent  them  of  that  they 
had  done,  and  irefully  to  champ  upon  the  bit  they  had  taken 
into  their  mouths,  the  rather,  for  that  they  grew  by  means  of 
this  innovation  into  dislike  with  some  Churches  near  about 
them,  the  benefit  of  whose  good  friendship  their  state  could 
not  well  lack.     It  was  the  manner  of  those  times  (whether 
.through  men's  desire  to  enjoy  alone  the  glory  of  their  own 
enterprises,  or  else  because  the  quickness  of  their  occasions 
required  present  dispatch ;  so  it  was),  that  every  particular 
Church  did  that  within  itself,  which  some  few  of  their  own 
thought  good,  by  whom  the  rest  were  all  directed.     Such 
number  of  Churches  then  being,  though  free  within  them- 
selves, yet  small,  common  conference  beforehand  might  have 
eased  them  of  much  after  trouble.   But  a  great  inconvenience 
it  bred,  that  every  later  endeavoured  to  be  certain  degrees 
more  removed  from  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
than  the  rest  before  had  been;  whereupon  grew  marvellous 
great  dissimilitudes,  and  by  reason  thereof,  jealousies,  heart- 
burnings, jars,  and  discords,  amongst  them:  which,  notwith- 
standing, might  have  easily  been  prevented,  if  the  orders, 
which  each  Church  did  think  fit  and  convenient  for  itself, 
had  not  so  peremptorily  been  estabUshed  under  that  high 
commanding  form,  which  tendered  them  unto  the  people  as 
things  everlastingly  required  by  the  law  of  that  Lord  of 
lords,  against  whose  statutes  there  is  no  exception  to  be 
taken.     For  by  this  mean  it  came  to  pass,  that  one  Church 
could  not  but  accuse  and  condemn  another  of  disobedience 
to  the  will  of  Christ,  in  those  things  where  manifest  difference 
was  between  them:  whereas  the  self-same  orders  allowed, 
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but  yet  established  in  more  wary  and  suspense  manner,  as 
being  to  stand  in  force  till  God  should  give  the  opportunity 
of  some  general  conference,  what  might  be  best  for  every 
of  them  afterwards  to  do;  this,  I  say,  had  both  prevented  all 
occasion  of  just  dislike  which  others  might  take,  and  reserved 
a  greater  liberty  unto  the  authors  themselves,  of  entering 
into  farther  consultation  afterwards.  Which,  though  never 
so  necessary,  they  could  not  easily  now  admit,  without  some 
fear  of  derogation  from  their  credit:  and  therefore,  that 
which  once  they  had  done,  they  became  for  ever  after  reso- 
[Farci  lute  to  maintain.  Calvin  therefore,  and  the  other  two  his 
roidus!]  associates,  stiffly  refusing  to  administer  the  holy  Communion 
to  such  as  would  not  quietly,  without  contradiction  and 
murmur,  submit  themselves  unto  the  orders,  which  their 
solemn  oath  had  bound  them  to  obey,  were,  in  that  quarrel, 
banished  the  town.  A  few  years  after  (such  was  the  levity 
of  that  people),  the  places  of  one  or  two  of  their  Ministers 
being  fallen  void,  they  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid 
of  their  learned  Pastor,  as  now  importunate  to  obtain  him 
again  from  them  who  had  given  him  entertainment,  and 
which  were  loath  to  part  with  him,  had  not  unresistible 
earnestness  been  used.  One  of  the  Town-Ministers,  that 
saw  in  what  manner  the  people  were  bent  for  the  revocation 
of  Calvin,  gave  him  notice  of  their  affection  in  this  sort, 
Epi»t.  "  The  Senate  of  the  Two  Hundred  being  assembled,  they 
all  crave  Calvin.  The  next  day  a  general  convocation;  they 
cry  in  Hke  sort  again  all.  We  will  have  Calvin,  that  good  and 
learned  man,  Christ's  Minister.  This  (saith  he)  when  I 
understood,  I  could  not  choose  but  praise  God;  nor  was  I 
[Psai.  able  to  judge  otherwise,  than  that  this  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
230 "'  and  that  it  was  marvellous  in  our  eyes;  and  that  the  stone 
k!*!?.  which  the  builders  revised,  was  now  made  the  head  of  the 
corner."  The  other  two  whom  they  had  thrown  out  (to- 
gether with  Calvin),  they  were  content  should  enjoy  their 
exile.  Many  causes  might  lead  them  to  be  more  desirous  of 
him.  First,  his  yielding  unto  them  in  one  thing  might  hap* 
pily  put  them  in  hope,  that  time  would  breed  the  like  easiness 
of  condescending  further  unto  them.  For  in  his  absence  he 
had  persuaded  them,  with  whom  he  was  able  to  prevail,  that 
albeit  himself  did  better  like  of  common  bread  to  be  used  in 
the  Eucharist,  yet  the  other  they  rather  should  accept,  than 
cause  any  trouble  in  the  Church  about  it.     Again,  they  saw 
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that  the  name  of  Calvm  waxed  every  day  greater  abroad, 
and  that,  together  with  his  fame,  their  infamy  was  spread 
who  had  so  rashly  and  childishly  ejected  him.  Besides,  it 
was  not  unlikely,  but  that  his  credit  in  the  world  might 
many  ways  stand  the  poor  town  in  great  stead:  as  the  truth 
is,  their  Minister's  foreign  estimation  hitherto  hath  been  the 
best  stake  in  their  hedge.  But  whatsoever  secret  respects 
were  likely  to  move  them,  for  contenting  of  their  minds, 
Calvin  returned  (as  it  had  been  another  Tully)  to  his  old 
home.  He  ripely  considered  how  gross  a  thing  it  were  for 
men  of  his  quaUty,  wise  and  grave,  men,  to  live  with  such  a 
multitude,  and  to  be  tenants  at  will  under  them;  as  their 
Ministers,  both  himself  and  others,  had  been.  For  the 
remedy  of  which  inconvenience  he  gave  them  plainly  to 
understand,  that  if  he  did  become  their  teacher  again,  they 
must  be  content  to  admit  a  complete  form  of  Discipline, 
which  both  they  and  also  their  Pastors  should  now  be 
solemnly  sworn  to  observe  for  ever  after.  Of  which  Disci- 
pline, the  main  and  principal  parts  were  these :  A  standing 
Ecclesiastical  Court  to  be  established;  perpetual  Judges  in 
that  Court  to  be  their  Ministers ;  others  of  the  people  annually 
chosen  (twice  so  many  in  number  as  they)  to  be  Judges  to- 
gether with  them  in  the  same  Court.  These  two  sorts  to  have 
the  care  of  all  men's  manners,  power  of  determining  all  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  authority  to  convent,  to  control, 
to  punish,  as  far  as  with  excommunication,  whomsoever  they 
should  think  worthy,  none  either  small  or  great  excepted. 
This  device,  I  see  not,  how  the  wisest  at  that  time  living 
could  have  bettered,  if  we  duly  consider  what  the  present 
estate  of  Geneva  did  then  require.  For  their  Bishop  and  his 
Clergy  being  (as  it  is  said)  departed  from  them  by  moon- 
light, or  howsoever,  being  departed,  to  choose  in  his  room 
any  other  Bishop,  had  been  a  thing  altogether  impossible. 
And  for  their  Ministers  to  seek,  that  themselves  alone  might 
have  coercive  power  over  the  whole  Church,  would  perhaps 
have  been  hardly  construed  at  that  time.  But  when  so 
frank  an  offer  was  made,  that,  for  every  one  Minister  there 
should  be  two  of  the  people  to  sit  and  give  voice  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Consistory,  what  inconvenience  could  they 
easily  find,  which  themselves  might  not  be  able  always  to 
remedy?  Howbeit  (as  evermore  the  simpler  sort  are,  even 
when  they  see  no  apparent  cause,  jealous  notwithstanding 
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over  the  secret  intents  and  purposes  of  wiser  men)  this  pro- 
position of  his  did  somewhat  trouble  them.  Of  the  Mini- 
sters themselves  which  had  stayed  behind  in  the  city  when 
Calvin  was  gone,  some,  upon  knowledge  of  the  people's 
earnest  intent  to  recall  him  to  his  place  again,  had  before- 
hand written  their  letters  of  submission,  and  assured  him 
of  their  allegiance  for  ever  after,  if  it  should  like  him 
to  hearken  unto  that  public  suit.  But  *yet  misdoubting 
what  might  happen,  if  this  Discipline  did  go  forward,  they 
objected  against  it,  the  example  of  other  reformed  Churches, 
living  quietly  and  orderly  without  it.  Some  of  the  chiefest 
place  and  countenance  amongst  the  laity  professed  with 
greater  stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  DiscipUne  was 
Uttle  better  than  Popish  tyranny,  disguised  and  tendered 
unto  them  under  a  new  form.  This  sort,  it  may  be,  had 
some  fear  that  the  filling  up  of  the  seats  in  the  Consistory 
with  so  great  a  number  of  laymen,  was  but  to  please  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  the  end  they  might  think  their  own 
sway  somewhat ;  but  when  things  came  to  trial  of  practice, 
their  Pastor's  learning  would  be  at  all  times  of  force  to  over- 
persuade  simple  men,  who,  knowing  the  time  of  their  own 
presidentship  to  be  but  short,  would  always  stand  in  fear 
of  their  Minister's  perpetual  authority.  And  among  the 
Ministers  themselves,  one  being  so  far  in  estimation  above 
the  rest,  the  voices  of  the  rest  were  Ukely  to  be  given  for 
the  most  part  respectively  with  a  kind  of  secret  dependency 
and  awe;  so  that  in  shew,  a  marvellous  indifierently-com- 
posed  Senate  Ecclesiastical  was  to  govern ;  but  in  efiect,  one 
only  man  should,  as  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  residue,  do 
all  in  all.  But  what  did  these  vain  surmises  boot?  Brought 
they  were  now  to  so  strait  an  issue,  that  of  two  things  they 
must  choose  one ;  namely,  whether  they  would,  to  their 
endless  disgrace,  with  ridiculous  lightness  dismiss  him,  whose 
restitution  they  had  in  so  impotent  manner  desired,-  or  dse 
condescend  unto  that  demand,  wherein  he  was  resolute,  either 
to  have  it  or  to  leave  them.  They  thought  it  better  to  be 
somewhat  hardly  yoked  at  home,  than  for  ever  abroad  dis- 
Ann.  credited.  Wherefore,  in  the  end,  those  orders  were  on  all 
iSSl  sides  assented  unto  with  no  less  alacrity  of  mind,  than  cities, 
tmable  to  hold  out  longer,  are  wont  to  shew  when  they  take 
conditions,  such  as  it  Uketh  him  to  offer  them,  which  hadi 
[155S.]    them  in  the  narrow  straits  of  advantage.     Not  many  yeiurs 
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were  overpassed,  before  these  twice-sworn  men  adventured 
to  give  their  last  and  hottest  assault  to  the  fortress  of  the 
9ame  Discipline,  childishly  granting,  by  common  consent  of 
their  whole  Senate,  and  that  under  their  town-seal,  a  relax- 
ation to  one  Bertelier,  whom  the  Eldership  had  excommuni- 
cated; further  also  decreeing,  with  strange  absurdity,  that 
to  the  same  Senate  it  should  belong  to  give  final  judgment 
in  matter  of  excommunication,  and  to  absolve  whom  it 
pleased  them;  clean  contrary  to  their  own  former  deeds 
and  oaths.  The  report  of  which  decree  being  forth- 
with brought  unto  Calvin,  "Before  (saith  he)  this  decree 
take  place,  either  my  blood  or  banishment  shall  sign  it." 
Again,  two  days  before  the  Communion  should  be  cele- 
brated, his  speech  was  publicly  to  like  effect ;  "  Kill  me  if 
ever  this  hand  do  reach  forth  the  things  that  are  holy,  to 
them  whom  the  church  hath  judged  despisers."  Where- 
upon, for  fear  of  tumult,  the  forenamed  Bertelier  was  by  his 
fHends  advised  for  that  time  not  to  use  the  liberty  granted 
him  by  the  Senate,  nor  to  present  himself  in  the  Church,  till 
they  saw  somewhat  further  what  would  ensue.  After  the 
Communion  quietly  ministered,  and  some  likelihood  of  peace- 
able ending  these  troubles  without  any  more  ado,  that  very 
flay  in  the  afternoon,  besides  all  men's  expectation,  con- 
cluding his  ordinary  sermon,  he  telleth  them.  That  because 
he  neither  had  learned  nor  taught  to  strive  with  such  as  are 
in  authority,  "  Therefore  (saith  iie),  the  case  so  standing,  as 
|iow  it  doth,  let  me  use  these  words  of  the  Apostle  unto  you, 
*  I.  commend  you  unto  God,  and  the  word  of  his  grace ;' "  acu 
and  so  bade  them  heartily  all "  adieu."  It  sometimes  cometh  "' 
to  pass,  that  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  man  hath  to  con- 
quer^  is  to  fly.  This  voluntary  and  unexpected  mention  of 
sudden  departure,  caused  presently  the  Senate  (for,  accord-^ 
ing  tp  their  wonted  manner,  they  still  continued  only  constant 
in  onconstancy)  to  gather  themselves  together,  and  for  a  time 
to  suspend  their  own  decree,  leaving  things  to  proceed  as 
before,  till  they  had  heard  the  judgment  of  four  Helvetian 
cities,  concerning  the  matter  which  was  in  strife.  This  to 
have  done  at  the  first,  before  they  gave  assent  unto  any  order, 
had  shewed  some  wit  and  discretion  in  them ;  but  now  to  dp 
it,  was  as  much  as  to  say  in  effect,  that  they  would  play  their 
parts  on  a  stage.  Calvin,  therefore,  dispatcheth  with  all 
expedition  his  letters  unto  some  principal  Pastor  in  every  of 
VOL.  I.  c 
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those  cities,  craving  earnestly  at  their  hands,  to  respect  this 
cause  as  a  thing  whereupon  the  whole  state  of  religion  and 
piety  in  that  Church  did  so  much  depend ;  that  God  and  all 
good  men  were  now  inevitably  certain  to  be  trampled  undei^ 
foot,  unless  those  four  cities,  by  their  good  means,  might  be 
brought  to  give  sentence  with  the  Ministers  of  Geneva,  when 
the  cause  should  be  brought  before  them :  yea,  so  to  give  it, 
that  two  things  it  might  effectually  contain;  the  one,  an 
absolute  approbation  of  the  Discipline  of  Geneva,  as  conso* 
nant  unto  the  Word  of  God,  without  any  cautions,  qualifi- 
cations, ifs,  or  ands ;  the  other,  an  earnest  admonition  not  to 
innovate  or  change  the  same.  His  vehement  request  hisrein, 
as  touching  both  points,  was  satisfied.  For  albeit,  the  said 
Helvetian  Churches  did  never  as  yet  observe  that  Discipline, 
nevertheless  the  Senate  of  Geneva  having  required  their 
Epist.  judgment  concerning  these  three  questions ;  ^^  First,  After 
what  manner,  by  God's  commandment,  according  to  the 
Scripture,  and  unspotted  religion,  excommunication  is  to  be 
exercised?  Secondly,  Whether  it  may  not  be  exercised 
some  other  way,  than  by  the  Consistory?  Thirdly,  What 
the  use  of  their  Churches  was  to  do  in  this  case  ?"  Answer 
was  returned  from  the  said  Churches,  *^  That  they  had  heard 
already  of  those  consistorial  laws,  and  did  acknowledge  them 
to  be  godly  ordinances,  drawing  towards  the  prescript  of  ^ 
Word  of  God ;  for  which  cause,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
good  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  by  innovation,  to  change  the 
same,  but  rather  to  keep  them  as  they  were."  Which  answer, 
although  not  answering  unto  the  former  demands,  bat 
respecting  what  Master  Calvin  had  judged  requisite  for, them 
to  answer,  was  notwithstanding  accepted  without  any  further 
reply ;  inasmuch  as  they  plainly  saw,  that  when  stomach  doth 
strive  with  wit,  the  match  is  not  equal ;  and  so  the  heat  of 
their  former  contentions  began  to  slake.  The  present  inha* 
bitants  of  Geneva,  I  hope,  will  not  take  it  in  evil  part,  that 
the  faultiness  of  their  people  heretofore  is  by  us  so  far  forth 
laid  open,  as  their  own  learned  guides  and  pastors  ha^e 
thought  necessary  to  discover  it  unto  the  world.  For  out  of 
their  books  and  writings  it  is,  that  I  have  collected  this  whde 
narration,  to  the  end  it  may  thereby  appear  in  what  sort 
amongst  them  that  Discipline  was  planted,  for  which  so  much 
contention  is  raised  amongst  ourselves.  The  reason  which 
moved  Calvin  herein  to  be  so  earnest,  was,  as  Beza  himself 
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testifieth,  *^  For  that  he  saw  needful  these  bridles  were  to 
be  put  in  the  jaws  of  that  city."*  That  which  by  wisdom  he 
saw  to  be  requisite  for  that  people,  was  by  as  great  wisdom 
compassed.  But  wise  men  are  men,  and  the  truth  is  truth.  ( — 
That  which  Calvin  did  for  establishment  of  his  Discipline, 
seemeth  more  commendable  than  that  which  he  taught  for 
the  countenancing  of  it  established.  Nature  worketh  in  us 
all  a  love  to  our  own  counsels :  the  contradiction  of  others  is  | 
a  fan  to  inflame  that  love.  Our  love,  set  on  fire  to  maintain 
that  which  once  we  have  done,  sharpeneth  the  wit  to  dispute, 
to  argue,  and  by  all  means  to  reason  for  it.  Wherefore  a 
marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  of  so  great  capacity,  having  such 
mcitements  to  make  him  desirous  of  all  kind  of  furtherances 
unto  his  cause,  could  espy  in  the  whole  Scripture  of  God 
nothing  which  might  breed  at  the  least  a  probable  opinion  of 
likeUhood,  that  divine  authority  itself  was  the  same  way 
somewhat  inclinable.  And  all  which  the  wit  even  of  Calvin 
was  able  from  thence  to  draw,  by  sifting  the  very  utmost  sen- 
tence and  syllable,  is  no  more  than  that  certain  speeches  there 
are,  which  to  him  did  seem  to  intimate,  that  all  Christian 
Churches  ought  to  have  their  Elderships  indued  with  power 
of  excommunication;  and  that  a  part  of  those  Elderships 
every  where  should  be  chosen  out  from  amongst  the  laity, 
after  that  form  which  himself  had  framed  Geneva  unto. 
But  what  argument  are  ye  able  to  shew,  whereby  it  was 
ever  proved  by  Calvin,  that  any  one  sentence  of  Scripture 
doth  necessarily  enforce  these  things,  or  the  rest  wherein 
your  opinion  concurreth  with  his  against  the  orders  of  your 
own  Church  ?  We  should  be  injurious  unto  virtue  itself,  if 
we  did  derogate  from  them  whom  their  industry  hath  made 
great.  Two  things  of  principal  moment  there  are  which 
have  deservedly  procured  him  honour  throughout  the  world : 
the  one,  his  exceeding  pains  in  composing  the  Institutions  of 
Christian  ReUgion ;  the  other,  his  no  less  industrious  travails 
for  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,  according  unto  the  same  | 
Institutions.  In  which  two  things,  whosoever  they  were  that 
after  him  bestowed  their  labour,  he  gained  the  advantage 
of  prejudice  against  them,  if  they  gainsayed ;  and  of  glory 
above  them,  if  they  consented.  His  writings,  pubUshed 
after  the  question  about  that  Discipline  was  once  begun, 
omit  not  any  the  least  occasion  of  extolling  the  use  and 

*  Quod  earn  urbem  videret  omnino  hit  faema  indigere. 

c2 
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singular  necessity  thereof.     Of  what  accompt  the  Master  of 
Sentences*  was  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  same  and  more 
amongst  the  Preachers  of  reformed  Churches^  Calvin  had 
purchased ;  so  that  the  perfectest  Divines  were  judged  they 
I  which  were  skilfuUest  in  Calvin's  writings ;  his  books  almost 
the  very  canon  to  judge  both  doctrine  and  discipline  by. 
French  Churches^  both  under  others  abroad  and  at  home  in 
their  own  country^  all  cast  according  unto  that  mould  whicl^ 
Calvin  had  made.     The  Church  of  Scotland,  in  erecting  tho 
fabric  of  their  Reformation,  took  the  self-same  pattern  :f  till 
at  length  the  Discipline ;  which  was  at  the  first  so  weak^  that 
without  the  staff  of  their  approbation  who  were  not  subject 
unto  it  themselves^  it  had  not  brought  others  under  sub* 
jection ;  began  now  to  challenge  universal  obedience,  and  to 
enter  into  open  conflict  with  those  very  Churches,  which  in 
desperate  extremity  had  been  relievers  of  it.     To  one  of 
those  Churches  which  lived  in  most  peaceable  sort,  and 
abounded  as  well  with  men  for  their  learning  in  other  profes- 
sions singular,  as  also  with  Divines  whose  equals  were  not  else- 
where to  be  found ;  a  Church  ordered  by  Gualter*s  discipline^ 
^nd  not  by  that  which  Geneva  adoreth ;  unto  this  Church,  the 
Church  of  Heidelberg,  there  cometh  one  who,  craving  leavQ 
to  dispute  publicly,  defendeth  with  open  disdain  of  their 
government,  that  "  to  a  Minis ter,  with  his  Eldership,  power 
is  given  by  the  law  of  God  to  excommunicate  whomsoever ; 

■■  '  ■■■■  11  I  ■■«■■■■■■■■  ■  M^IM  ■■■■  11        I  —    ■■—    ■      ■    ■       ■      I  ■»  ■        ■     .  -^"^^l— ^—— » 

*  [Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris.  His  **  Four  Books  of  Sentences"  appeared  in  tho 
year  1172.  The  work  is  a  compilation  of  sentences  and  passages  drawn  from  the  Fathers, 
whose  manifold  contradictions  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  ;  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  twelftll 
century,  but  is  little  more  than  an  object  of  contempt  in  ours.  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hkt^ 
Cent.  XII.  Part  II.  sect  6,  with  a  Note  on  the  place  by  Dr.  Maclaine.] 

t  [Remarking  on  Spotswood's  allegation,  that  Melville  "  strained  every  nerve  to  bring 
our  Church  (of  Scotland)  to  the  nearest  possible  conformity  with  Geneva  in  point  of  Disdplioei 
not  adverting  to  the  difference  between  a  kingdom  and  a  republic;"  Dr.  M'Crie,  ut  sup,  p.  12| 
says,  'Mt  was  first  brought  forward  by  Hooker,  in  his  controversy  with  the  English  Pres- 
byterians, but  with  great  modesty,  and  expressions  of  high  respect  for  the  Genevan  Refi)nner. 
It  was  afterwards  urged,  but  in  a  di£ferent  spirit,  by  Bancroft ;  and  it  has  been  retailed  with 
unvarying  and  monotonous  uniformity  by  Episcopalian  writers  down  to  the  present  day. 
They  would  have  gained  more  credit  to  their  cause  among  the  judicious,  if  they  had  rested  its 
defence  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  Reason,  and  left  the  use  of  such  prejugez  legitiwet 
wholly  to  Roman  Catholics,  from  whom  they  learned  it,  and  whose  cause  would  have  been 
ruined  but  for  the  magic  influence  of  the  question.  Where  was  your  Church  before  Luther? 
But  if  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  controversy  to  this  test,  Presbyterians  surely,  have  no 
peculiar  reason  to  blush,  or  to  be  ashamed  of  their  descent.  Where  was  the  Bishqp  fai 
Scotland,  or  in  England,  during  the  sixteenth  Century,  that  could  be  compared  with  Cslvin, 
or  with  Beza,  either  in  point  of  talents  or  of  learning,  of  skill  in  the  Scriptures,  or  acquaintance 
with  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers?  If  the  Reformers  of  Scotland 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  imbibe  erroneous  sentiments  at  Geneva,  what  was  the  enlightened 
fSphooI,  and  where  the  pure  fountain,  to  which  the  English  Reformers  had  access,  and  at 
which  they  were  sq  happy  as  to  drink  the  unpolluted  doctrines  of  Revelation  ?"] 
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yea,  even  kings  and  princes  themselves."  Here  were  the 
seeds  sown  of  that  controversy  which  sprang  up  between 
Beza  and  Erastus,  about  the  matter  of  Excommunication ; 
whether  there  ought  to  be  in  all  Churches  an  Eldership 
having  power  to  excommunicate,  and  a  part  of  that  Elder- 
ship to  be,  of  necessity,  certain  chosen  out  from  amongst  the 
laity  for  that  purpose.  In  which  disputation  they  have,  as 
to  me  it  seemeth,  divided  very  equally  the  truth  between 
them ;  Beza  most  truly  maintaining  the  necessity  of  excom- 
munication, Erastus  as  truly  the  non-necessity  of  lay-elders 
to  be  ministers  thereof.  Amongst  ourselves,  there  was  in 
King  Edward's  days  some  question  moved,  by  reason  of  a 
few  men's  scrupulosity,  touching  certain  things.*  And  beyond 
seas,  of  them  which  fled  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,+  some 
contenting  themselves  abroad  with  the  use  of  their  own 
Service-book,  at  home  authorised  before  their  departure  out 
of  the  realm  ;  others  liking  better  the  Common  Prayer-book 
of  the  Church  of  Geneva  translated  : I  those  smaller  conten- 
tions before  begun,  were  by  this  mean  somewhat  increased. 
Under  the  happy  reign  of  her  Majesty  which  now  is,  the 
greatest  matter  awhile  contended  for  was  the  wearing  of  the 
cap  and  surpUce,§  till  there  came  Admonitions  directed  unto 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  by  men  who,  concealing  their 

*  ["  The  current  opinion,  that  these  scruples  were  imhibed  during  the  banishment  of  our 
Refonners,  must  be  received  with  great  allowance.  The  dislike  to  some  parts  of  the  Anglican 
ritual  had  begun  at  home,  it  had  broken  out  at  Frankfort." — Hallam's  Constitutional  Histm 
1827,  4to.  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  188,  n.] 

t  [History  of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  a.d.  1554.  Printed  1575.  Reprinted  in  The 
Fhenix,  1708,  8vo.  Vol.  II.  Art.  xix.] 

X  [The  Service,  Discipline,  and  Form,  of  Common  Prayers  and  Administration  of  Sacra- 
ments used  in  the  English  Church  of  Geneva :  with  a  Dedication  to  their  Brethren  in  Englapd. 
and  elsewhere.  Dated  from  Geneva,  February  10th,  1556.  Reprinted  in  The  Pheniz,  1708. 
8to.  Vol.  II.  Art.  XX.] 

§  ["  They  were  persuaded  that  the  vestments  still  worn  by  the  Clergy,  as  in  the  days  of 
popery,  though  in  themselves  indifferent,  led  to  erroneous  notions  among  the  people,  and  kept 
aHve  a  recollection  of  former  superstitions,  which  would  render  their  return  to  them  more 
easy  in  the  event  of  another  political  revolution.  They  disliked  some  other  ceremonies  for 
die  same  reason.  These  objections  were  by  no  means  confined,  as  is  perpetually  insinuated, 
to  a  few  discontented  persons.  Except  Abp.  Parker,  who  had  remained  in  England  during 
the  late  reign,  and  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  taken  a  strong  part  at  Frankfort  against  inno- 
vations, all  the  most  eminent  churchmen,  such  as  Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  Nowell,  were  in 
&yoiir  of  leaving  off  the  siu-plice  and  what  were  called  the  popish  ceremonies.  Whether 
their  objections  are  to  be  deemed  narrow  and  frivolous  or  otherwise,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
veracity  to  dissemble,  that  the  Queen  alone  was  the  cause  of  retsdning  those  observances,  to 
which  the  great  separation  from  the  Anglican  establishment  is  ascribed.  Had  her  influence 
been  withdrawn,  surplices  and  square  caps  would  have  lost  their  steadiest  friend,  and  several 
other  little  accommodations  to  the  prevalent  dispositions  of  Protestants  would  have  taken  place. 
Of  this  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  when  we  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of  1562, 
when  a  proposition  to  establish  most  of  the  usages  deemed  objectionable  was  lost  only  by  t 
vote,  the  numbers  being  fifty-nme  to  fifty-eight."— Hallam's  Const,,  Hist,  p.  188.] 
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namesy*  thought  it  glory  enough  to  discover  their  minds  and 
affections,  which  now  were  universally  bent  even  against  all 
the  orders  and  laws  wherein  this  Church  is  found  unconform- 
able to  the  Platform  of  Geneva,  Concerning  the  Defender  of 
which  Admonitions,  all  that  I  mean  to  say  is  but  this ;  There 
will  come  a  time,  when  three  words  uttered  with  charity  and 
meekness  shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward,  than  three 
thousand  volumes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit. 
But  the  manner  of  men's  writings  must  not  alienate  our  hearts 
f  from  the  truth,  if  it  appear  they  have  the  truth ;  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  same  Defender  do  think  he  hath  ;  and  in  that 
persuasion  they  follow  him  no  otherwise  than  himself  doth 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  others ;  with  the  like  persuasion  that 
they  in  this  cause  had  the  truth.  We  being  as  fully  per- 
suaded otherwise,  it  resteth,  that  some  kind  of  trial  be  used 
to  find  out  which  part  is  in  error.f 

*  I"  We  have  thought  good  in  this  later  end  of  our  hooke,  for  sundry  considerations,  to 
certifie  you  (beloved  brethren)  o£  the  reasons  that  have  moved  us,  who  are  the  Authors  of 
these  Treatises,  to  keep  back  our  names,  as  also  to  suppresse  the  name  of  the  Printer  of 
them."  p.  19.  Jn  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  Holden  in  the  13.  yeare  of  the  Reigne 
of  Queene  Elizabeth  of  Blessed  Memorie.  Begun  Anno  1570,  and  ended  1571.  Imprinted, 
Anno  1617.  4to.  pp.  62.  This  edition  contains  the  first  and  second  Admonition,  each  occu- 
pying 31  pages. 

**  Certain  persons  assembled  themselves  privately  together  in  London  (as  I  have  been 
informed),  namely,  Gilbye,  Sampson,  Lever,  Field,  Wilcox,  and  I  wot  not  who  besides.  And 
then  it  was  agreed  upon  (as  it  seemeth)  that  an  Admonition  (which  the  now  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  did  afterwards  confute)  should  be  compiled  and  offered  unto  the  Parliament 
approacliing,  anno  1572," — Dr.  Bancroft's  Survey  of  the  Pretended  Holy  Discipline,  1593. 
4to.  "In  the' Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  anno  1572,  a  perfect  Platform  is  tendered: 
not  so  perfect  yet,  but  two  years  after  it  is  altered :  nine  years  after  that,  anno  1583,  a  new 
draught,  fit  for  the  English  meridian,  is  published ;  yet  that,  not  so  exact,  but  that  Travers 
must  have  a  new  Essay  to  it,  29  EUz.  And  after  all  this,  a  world  of  doubts  yet  arise."— 
Bp.  Hall's  Episc,  by  Div,  Bight.  Part  III.  sect.  5.  "  This  Admonition  had  been  printed 
and  reprinted  privately  no  less  than  four  times  (in  such  vogue  it  was)  notwithstandhig  the 
diligence  of  the  Bishops  to  suppress  it" — Strype's  Life  ofjpb,  Parker,  1711.  Book  IV. 
ch«  ix.  p.  347.] 

t  ["  The  Reverend  Fathers  of  our  Church  call  Mr.  Calvin  one  of  *  the  best  writers*  (Whit- 
QIFT,  Def.  Ans.  p.  390.) ;  *  a  Reverend  Father,  and  a  worthy  ornament  of  the  Church  of 
God'  (Jewel,  Def.  of  Apol.  PL  II.  p.  149.  Read  any  English  Writer  defendmg  the  Church  of 
England;  and,  namely,  Fulke  against  Stapl.  fortress,  p.  71.  Read  Apolog.  AngL),  not  only 
4efending  the  same  Doctrine,  but  also  dischai^ng  him  of  slanderous  reports  wrongfully  lidd 
against  him ;  knowing  that  by  defaming  the  persons  of  Christians,  and  especially  of  Ministers, 
the  Devil  of  old  time  laboured  to  overthrow  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  How  greatly  all  Christian 
Churches  are  to  praise  Crod  for  that  man'*  faithful  labours,  and  how  instantly  therefiire  all 
sorts  of  Papists  have  and  do  endeavour  and  strive  to  diminish  his  credit,  all  the  Christim 
world  most  aboundly  both  by  word  and  by  writing  do  testify.  Wherefore  we  wonder  not  a 
little.  What  moved  you  to  make  choice  of  that  worthy  Pillar  of  the  Church  above  all  other, 
to  traduce  him  and  to  make  him  a  spectacle  before  all  Christians  I  Wherefore  we  crave  your 
ikvour,  that  with  truth  and  patience  you  would  answer  our  doubts  and  scruples  which  by  the 
Prefiice  of  your  First  Book  you  have  made  in  us  concerning  him.  And  first ;  What  Master 
Calvin  hath  done  against  our  Church,  that  you  should  single  him  out  as  an  adversary? 
Which  of  our  Reverend  Fathers  of  this  land  hath  wished  you  thereunto  ?  Or  else,  tell  vt 
plainly.  Whether  our  adversaries  (in  whose  mouths  you  are  a  most  invincible  Champion,) 
have  not  provoked  you  against  himt  And  open  unto  us  without  deceit,  ingenuonsiy, 
Whether  all  the  learned  men  of  ocur  country  who  have  written  and  disputed  for  Diadpttne  be 
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3.  The  first  mean  whereby  nature  teacheth  men  to  ludfife  By  what 

EDGaiifl  so 

good  from  evil^  as  well  in  laws  as  in  other  things^  is  the  force  ^^y  of 
of  their  own  discretion.     Hereunto  therefore  St.  Paul  re-picSre" 

not  too  base  and  mean  persons,  that  on  them  only  so  mighty  a  man  should  spend  his  sharp 
arrows  and  coals  of  Juniper ;  but  you  will  pass  over  the  seas  and  search  the  sepulchres  of 
the  strangers,  and  finding  no  man  alive  worthy  your  combat,  you  call  Master  Calvin  out  of 
hb  sweet  bed  of  rest,  and  him  that  is  entered  into  peace,  you  challenge  again  into  the  field ! 
Will  no  man  fit  you  but  he  that  was  (as  you  bravely  affirm)  '  incomparably  the  wisest  roan 
that  dver  the  French  Church  did  enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  did  enjoy  him'  (p.  12) ;  to  whom 
*  thousands  were  debtors'  (ibid.) ;  and  who  for  '  his  exceeding  pains  in  composing  the 
Institutions  of  ChrisUan  Religion,'  and  'exposition  of  Holy  Scripture,'  'gained  the 
advantage  of  prejudice'  against  all  gainsayers  following  him,  and  '  of  glory'  above  all  that 
consented  to  him  (p.  19).  How  unlike  are  you  unto  that  great  and  mighty  Goliath,  who 
defied  the  whole  host  of  God,  and  made  challenge  of  a  man  out  of  them  all :  he  was  so  proud 
that  he  demanded  but  chose  not;  he  sought  for  one  that  was  alive,  and  vaunted  not  himself 
over  one  that  was  dead  !  And  here  we  most  instantly  beseech  you,  Whether  your  weapons 
be  the  words  of  righteousness  and  the  faithful  pen  of  truth  ?  Where  learned  you,  and  how 
prove  you,  that  Master  Calvin  was  the  'Founder'  of  Discipline  (p.  12.)?  And  herein 
declare  unto  us.  What  moved  that  Reverend  and  Learned  man  Master  Doctor  Whitgift  to 
spend  so  many  leaves  (Def.  of  Ans.  p.  174,  &c.)  to  shew  that  the  parts  of  Discipline  might  be 
altered  by  the  Civil  Magistrate,  as  serving  more  fitly  for  the  Apostles'  time,  and  the  time  of 
persecution  than  for  us  having  the  Magistrate  to  firiend,  and  living  in  peace  and  quietness  ? 
If  Blaster  Calvin,  as  the  true  story  reporteth  (Beza,  in  Vita  Calvini)  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  town's-men  of  Geneva,  not  only  by  demonstration  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  also  by 
shewing  the  mind  of  very  learned  men  of  his  age,  out  of  their  writings,  as  of  (Ecolampadius, 
Ztdnglius,  Suychius  (qu.  Zanchius  ?),  Philip,  Bucer,  Capito  and  Myconius,  Who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Discipline  ?  Where  had  these  notable  men  their  judgmeut  ?  Did  he  teach  them ;  or  write 
before  them  7  Was  it  not  one  "  Founder,"  even  the  Lord  Christ,  the  Author  and  Builder  of 
bif  Church,  who  raised  up  divers  men  in  divers  places,  and  taught  them  by  the  same  Spirit  out 
of  the  same  Holy  Scripture,  the  same  doctrine  and  commandment  of  truth  and  righteousness  t 
Shew  us  also,  we  pray  you  before  our  God  which  searcheth  the  heart.  Whether  we  have 
not  just  cause  to  judge  that  in  penning  this  story  you  make  of  Calvin,  your  purpose  were  not 
to  deceive  your  reader  by  an  artificial  entwining  of  some  part  of  the  truth  with  the  hollow  and 
guttering  thread  of  your  own  witty  conjectures  and  peremptory  censures ;  as,  namely,  when 
jon  begin  to  tell  of  the  repentance  of  the  people  of  Geneva,  'irefully  champing  upon  the 
bit,'  (p.  13,)  you  suddenly  i^U  into  a  discourse  of  the  rising  up  of  the  Reformed  Churches; 
jon  besprinkle  them  with  likelihood  of  '  desire  of  glury  of  their  own  enterprises'  (ibid.) ;  you 
blame  them  that  in  that  troublesome  time  they  wanted  *  common  conference'  (ibid.),  and  diat 
afterwards,  lest  they  should  '  derogate  from  their  credit,'  '  they  became  ever  after  resolute 
to  maintain  that  which  they  had  done'  (p.  14.)  ;  and  so  leaving  the  Churches  all  bespotted 
with  levity  and  self-pride,  and  eased  of  all  conscience  and  honesty,  you  closely  thrust  in 
Calvin  with  this  word  '  therefore,'  that  he  and  his  associates  (as  partners  of  the  same  self- 
weening)  stiffly  refusing  to  administer  the  holy  Communion,  were  'banished  the  town' 
(ibid.)  After  speaking  of  his  restoring  and  re-establishing  of  Discipline  (ibid.)  you  have 
in  one  place,  '  Many  things  (causes)  might  lead  them,'  &c. ;  and  in  another  place,  '  He 
ll^^tly  (ripely)  considered,'  &c.  '  This  device,  I  see  not,  how  the  wisest,'  &c.  (p.  15.) : 
and  again,  '  This  sort,  it  may  be,'  &c  (p.  16).  Therefore  we  pray  you  to  teach  us,  how 
pnch  '  might  lead,'  and  '  may  bes,'  such  entering  into  his  thought  and  cross  commending 
tfiat  for  his  '  device'  which  he  simply  propounded  as  out  of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  may  not 
drop  into  your  reader's  heart  such  unheeded  impressions  as  may  make  him  highly  admire 
R.  H.'s  great  gravity  and  judidous  wisdom,  and  J.  Calvin's  camid  policy,  fine  hypocrisy  and 
peranptory  folly  ?  We  beseech  you  also,  help  us  in  these  things  following :  First,  the  true 
9tory  saith,  '  Many  being  at  the  first  gently  admonished,  for  many  unworthy  acts,  and  for  old 
enmity  among  the  chief  families,  and  the  stubborn  being  more  sharply  reproved,  the  city  was 
divided  by  the  Action  of  certain  private  men ;  Farellus  and  Calvin  with  Caroldus  openly  pro- 
tested, that  they  could  not  orderly  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  unto  men  so  much  at  discord. 
At  which  time  also,  betwixt  the  Church  at  Berne  and  Geneva  was  difference  in  certain  Rites, 
which  while  they  were  about  to  set  in  order  by  a  Synod  summoned  for  that  purpose,  the 
chief  Magistrates  for  that  year,  of  Geneva,  being  the  captains  of  the  factions  and  discord, 
•taentbling  the  people,  brought  the  matter  to  thb  end,  that  these  three  faithful  servants  of 
God  were  commanded  to  depart  the  town  within  two  days.    And  when  these  officers,  like 
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trained  fciTeth  oftentimes  in  his  own  speech,  to  be  considered  of  by 
likhigofthem  that  heard  him:    ^^  I  speak  as  to  them  which  have 

unto  filthy  frotb,  were  cast  out  (the  one,  accused  of  sedition,  going  ahout  to  escape  through  a 
window,  falling  down  headlong  by  the  pease  (poize)  of  his  body,  was  so  hurt  that  within  few 
days  he  died  :  another,  for  murther,  was  put  to  death ;  and  the  two  other,  being  accused  fat 
ill  government  in  a  certain  embassage,  forsook  the  country  and  were  condemned  being 
absent),  the  city  then  began  to  seek  again  for  their  Farellus  and  Calvin.'  (Beza,  in  Vita 
Calv.)  You  say,  '  when  these  things  began  to  be  put  in  ure,  the  people  began  to  repent 
them  of  that  they  had  done,'  *  the  rather  for  that  they  grew  by  means  of  this  innovation 
into  dislike  with  some  Churches  near  about  them,'  &c  (p.  1 3)  ;  and  so  Calvin  and  his  associates 
(as  is  aforesaid)  were  '  banished;'  and  that  *  after,  the  places  of  one  or  two  of  thrir 
Ministers  being  fallen  void,'  they  are  '  importunate  to  obtain  Calvin  again,'  and  that '  they 
were  content  the  other  two  should  enjoy  their  exile.'  (p.  14.)  The  contradiction  of  these  two 
stories,  we  pray  you  to  reconcile,  either  by  the  24th  Epist  which  you  cite,  or  by  any  true 
narration  whatsoever.  First,  shew  us,  that  the  dislike  of  other  Churches  was  for  Discipline ; 
and,  that  for  that  dislike  the  town  was  the  rather  moved  against  Calvin :  and.  Whether 
rather  these  Churches  did  not  make  intercession  by  the  decree  of  a  Synod  for  Calvin  to  the 
Genevans  ?  Secondly,  Whether  those  Syndics  being  wicked,  and  taken  away  by  the  righteous 
judgments  of  Almighty  God,  the  people  were  not  made  free  from  the  former  factions  ?  and» 
Whether  that  thereupon,  the  Lord  moving  their  minds,  they  remembered  not  the  injuries 
done  to  those  two  good  Pastors  ?  And  shew  us,  by  clear  demonstration,  they  sought  not  as 
well  for  Farellus  as  for  Calvin.  And  here  also,  without  your  help,  we  know  not  what  con- 
struction to  make  of  your  descanting  on  the  Ministers'  assuring  Calvin  *  of  their  allegiance,' 
(p.  16);  his  returning,  *  as  it  had  been  another  TuUy'  (p.  15) ;  and,  the  assenting  of  the 
people  '  with  no  less  alacrity  of  mind,  than  cities  unable  to  hold  out  longer'  (p.  16)  :  are 
these  any  other  but  bitter  scorns  and  despiteful  fictions  i  And,  to  omit  many  things  (because 
this  is  a  personal  cause)  we  do  most  heartily  beg  at  your  hands  to  answer  us  truly  and  fidthfiiHy^ 
Whether  you  think  Master  Calvin  to  have  been  an  honest  true-hearted  Christian,  fearing 
God,  and  not  an  impostor  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  or  at  the  least,  you  would  have  mea 
so  to  esteem  of  him  ?  For  how  can  we  otherwise  conjecture  in  that  you  blame  him  more 
*  for  the  countenancing  of  Discipline  being  established,'  than  for  establishing  it  (p.  19) ; 
JEiffirming  with  no  small  *  inctiements'  of  cunning  insinuations,  that  because  he  by  wisdom 
and  not  by  the  Word  of  God,  saw  that  Discipline  requisite  for  that  people,  he  employed  'all 
his  wit  by  sifting  the  very  utmost  sentence  and  syllable'  of  Holy  Scripture  to  confirm  the 
same ;  and,  not  to  *  omit  the  least  occasion'  in  all  his  writings  following  *  of  extolling  the! 
use  and  singular  necessity  thereof.'  (ibid.)  If  we  may  thus  judge  of  hb  faithfulness  in  pro- 
moting of  Discipline,  what  may  we  suspect  of  his  sincere  deaUng  in  the  Doctrine  ?  About 
Rites  (as  the  ministering  with  common  bread)  you  acknowledge,  that  he  would  not  stand 
with  the  Church,  to  make  trouble  for  a  thing  indifferent  (p.  14) ;  and,  why,  if  he  were  a 
good  man,  should  we  think  that  he  would  profess  it  to  be  trdterous  cowardliness,  not  to  die 
a  hundred  times,  rather  than  to  sufier  that  to  be  wickedly  borne  down  which  he  very  well 
knew  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Word  of  God  ?  (Epist.  165).  Can  you  so  far  make  manifest 
either  by  good  and  just  presumptions,  or  by  plain  and  true  story,  his  deep  hypocrisy  and 
arrogant  pride,  that  even  against  his  own  conscience,  he  would  so  earnestly  strive,  and  trouble 
the  whole  Church,  to  maintain  a  '  device'  of  his  own  ?  We  pray  you,  therefore,  to  shew  us 
sincerely.  Whether  such  insinuations  be  charitable  ?  and.  Whether  if  you  be  a  friend  to  the 
Gospel,  you  make  not  a  greater  rent  in  God's  Church  by  such  arguments,  than  if  you  meddled 
not  at  all  in  the  matter,  but  left  it  to  men  of  more  staid  and  sound  discretion,  and  of  a  rooit 
charitable  and  peaceable  spirit  ?  For,  if  such  bold  and  bare  afiirmations  may  go  for  payinent» 
why  may  we  not  as  well  hear  and  believe  Master  Harding,  wliich  calls  all  the  whole  and 
pure  Doctrine  believed  and  professed  in  England,  *  A  wicked  new  device  of  Geneva'  (in  hii 
£p.  to  Bp.  Jewel)  ?  We  desire  you  therefore,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  judge  all  men  at  his  coming,  and  make  manifest  the  intents  and  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
to  shew  unto  us,  without  all  artificial  glozing.  Whether  all  this  your  treatise  of  Calvin,  be  not 
polished  armour,  and  a  sharper  razor,  prepared  for  the  use  and  help  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel ;  and,  that  it  may  not  rather  be  called  a  prejudicial  commentary,  and  a  Popish 
paraphrase,  than  a  story  true,  plain,  and  vrithout  partiality ;  and,  that  men  have  not  just 
cause  to  think  the  better  of  Master  Calvin  and  the  cause  of  Discipline,  when  they  see  so  litde 
plain  and  faithful  dealing  in  your  writing  ?  Read  therefore  his  Pre&ce  before  his  Conunent 
on  the  Psalms ;  and  Beza  his  story  of  his  Life ;  and  the  French,  or  any  other  stories  or 
monuments  of  faithful,  honest  Christians,  and  then  answer  faithfully  the  truth,;  and  shew 
your  honest  meaning." — A  Christian  Letter,  p.  37.] 
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understanding,  judge  ye  what  I  say.***  Again  afterward,  that  i>i». 
**  Judge  in  yourselves,  is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  un- 
covered ?"t  The  exercise  of  this  kind  of  judgment,  our 
Saviour  requireth  in  the  Jews.{  In  them  of  Berea  the 
Scripture  commendeth  it.§  Finally,  whatsoever  we  do,  if 
our  own  secret  judgment  consent  not  unto  it  as  fit  and  good 
to  be  done,  the  doing  of  it  to  us  is  sin,  although  the  thing 
itself  be  allowable.  St.  Paul's  rule  therefore  generally  is, 
**  Let  every  man  in  his  own  mind  be  fully  persuaded  of  that  J^^w- 
thing  which  he  either  alloweth  or  doth."  Some  things  are 
so  familiar  and  plain,  that  truth  from  falsehood  and  good 
from  evil,  is  most  easily  discerned  in  them,  even  by  men  of 
no  deep  capacity.  And  of  that  nature,  for  the  most  part, 
are  things  absolutely  unto  all  men's  salvation  necessary, 
either  to  be  held  or  denied,  either  to  be  done  or  avoided. 
For  which  cause  St.  Augustine  acknowledgeth,  that  they  are 
not  only  set  down,  but  also  plainly  set  down  in  Scripture; 
ao  that  he  which  heareth  or  readeth,  may  without  any  great 
diflSculty  understand.  Other  things  also  there  are  belonging 
(though  in  a  lower  degree  of  importance)  unto  the  offices  of 
Christian  men :  which,  because  they  are  more  obscure,  more 
intricate  and  hard  to  be  judged  of,  therefore  God  hath  ap- 
pointed some  to  spend  their  whole  time  principally  in  the 
study  of  things  divine,  to  the  end  that  in  these  more  doubtful 
cases  their  understanding  might  be  a  light  to  direct  others. 
**  If  the  understanding  power  or  faculty  of  the  soul  be  (saith  Caien. 
the  grand  physician)  like  imto  bodily  sight,  not  of  equal  doceo.* 
sharpness  in  all ;  what  can  be  more  convenient  than  that, 
even  as  the  dark-sighted  man  is  directed  by  the  clear  about 
things  visible,  so  likewise  in  matters  of  deeper  discourse, 
the  wise  in  heart  doth  shew  the  simple  where  his  way  lieth  ?" 
In  our  doubtful  cases  of  law,  what  man  is  there  who  seeth 
liot  how  requisite  it  is,  that  professors  of  skill  in  that  faculty 
be  our  directors  ?  So  it  is  in  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge* 
And  even  in  this  kind  likewise,  the  Lord  hath  himself  ap- 
pointed that  **  the  priest's  lips  should  preserve  knowledge,  Mai. 
and  that  other  men  should  seek  the  truth  at  his  mouth, 
because  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  offended  at  the  people's  too  great  presumption 
in  controlling  the  judgment  of  them  to  whom  in  such  cases 
they  should  have  rather  submitted  their  own,  seeketh  by 

•  1  Cor.  X.  15.  t  xi.  13.  J  Luke  xii.  56,  57.  §  Acts  xm  11. 
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Greg,  earnest  entreaty  to  stay  them  within  their  bounds :  **  Presume 
Orat!  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  make  yourselves  guides  of  them 
excnsat.  that  should  guide  you ;  neither  seek  ye  to  overskip  the  fold 
which  they  about  you  have  pitched.  It  sufficeth  for  your 
part,  if  ye  can  well  frame  yourselves  to  be  ordered.  Take 
not  upon  you  to  judge  yourselves,  nor  to  make  them  subject 
to  your  laws,  who  should  be  a  law  to  you ;  for  God  is  not  a 
God  of  sedition  and  confusion,  but  of  order  and  of  peace*'' 
Matt.  But  ye  will  say,  that  if  the  guides  of  the  people  be  blind,  the 
common  sort  of  men  must  not  close  up  their  own  eyes,  and  be 
Mai  iij>.  led  by  the  conduct  of  such  ;  if  the  priest  be  partial  in  the  law, 
the  flock  must  not  therefore  depart  from  the  ways  of  sincere 
truth,  and  in  simplicity  yield  to  be  followers  of  him  for  his 
place'  sake  and  ofiice  over  them.  Which  thing,  though  in 
itself  most  true,  is  in  your  defence  notwithstanding  weak ; 
because  the  matter  wherein  ye  think  that  ye  see  and  imagine 
that  your  ways  are  sincere,  is  of  far  deeper  consideration 
than  any  one  amongst  five  hundred  of  you  conceiveth.  Let 
the  vulgar  sort  amongst  you  know,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
branch  of  the  cause  wherein  they  are  so  resolute,  but  to  the 
trial  of  it  a  great  deal  more  appertaineth  than  their  conceit 
doth  reach  unto.  I  write  not  this  in  disgrace  of  the  simplest 
that  way  given,  but  I  would  gladly  they  knew  the  nature  of 
that  cause  wherein  they  think  themselves  throughly  in- 
structed and  are  not;  by  means  whereof  they  daily  run 
themselves,  without  feeling  their  own  hazard,  upon  the  dint 
Jade  10.  of  the  Apostlcs'  sentcncc  against  evil-speakers,  as  touching 
ii.  is!  things  wherein  they  are  ignorant.  If  it  be  granted*  a  thing 
unlawful  for  private  men,  not  called  unto  public  consultation, 
to  dispute  which  is  the  best  state  of  Civil  Policy  (with  a  desire 
of  bringing  in  some  other  kind,  than  that  under  which  they 
already  live,  for  of  such  disputes,  I  take  it,  his  meaning  was) ; 
if  it  be  a  thing  confest,  that  of  such  questions  they  cannot 
determine  without  rashness,  inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  them 

*  Calvin,  Instit.  lib.  iv,  cap.  xx.  §  8.  ["  And  truly  it  vvere  very  vain  that  it  should  be 
disputed  of  private  men  which  should  be  the  best  state  of  policy  in  the  place  where  they  live : 
for  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  consult  of  the  framing  of  any  common weale,"  &c  **  For  if  it  be 
His  pleasure  to  set  kings  over  kingdoms,  senates  or  officers  over  free  dties,  whomsoever  be 
maketh  rulers  in  the  places  where  we  are  conversant,  it  is  our  duty  to  shew  ourselves  yielding 
and  obedient  unto  them." — Norton's  TrcmsL  Ed.  1582.  p.  499.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Calvin  wrote  before  the  era  of  our  political  enfranchisement.  What  he  affirmed  of  Ecclesiastical 
Policy  we  find  in  his  Dedication  to  the  French  King :  "  But  be  it  that  publike  errour  have 
place  in  matters  of  commonweale ;  yet  in  the  kingdome  of  God  his  onely  trueth  is  to  be 
hearde  and  regarded,  to  which  by  no  succeeding  course  of  yeares,  by  no  custome,  by  no 
conspured  agreement,  may  any  prescription  be  limited." — Not  paged,'] 
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consisteth  in  special  circumstances,  and  for  one  kifid  as  many 
reasons  may  be  brought  as  for  another ;  is  there  any  reason 
in  the  world,  why  they  should  better  judge  what  kind  of 
Regiment  Ecclesiastical  is  the  fittest?  For  in  the  Civil 
State  more  insight,  and  in  those  affairs  more  experience,  a 
great  deal,  must  needs  be  granted  them,  than  in  this  they 
can  possibly  have*  When  they  which  write  in  defence  of 
your  Discipline,  and  commend  it  unto  the  Highest,*  not  in  The  an- 

%       ,  .  n  1  -IT.  thorof 

the  least  cunmng  manner,  are  forced  notwithstandmg  to  ac-  the  Peu- 
knowledge,  ^^  that  with  whom  the  truth  is,  they  know  not,"t  r^edto 
they  are  not  certain;  what  certainty  or  knowledge  can  the  j^ty,^ 
multitude  have  thereof?   Weigh  what  doth  move  the  common  ^' 
sort  so  much  to  favour  this  innovation,  and  it  shall  soon  appear 
unto  you  that  the  force  of  particular  reasons,  which  for  your 
several  opinions  are  alleged,  is  a  thing  whereof  the  multitude 
never  did,  nor  could,  so  consider  as  to  be  therewith  wholly 
carried ;  but  certain  general  inducements  are  used  to  make 
saleable  your  Cause  in  gross :  and  when  once  men  have  cast 
a  fancy  towards  it,  any  slight  declaration  of  specialties  will 
serve  to  lead  forward  men's  inclinable  and  prepared  minds. 

The  method  of  winning  people's  affection  unto  a  general    ,^^  . 
liking  of "  the  Cause"  (for  so  ye  term  it)  hath  been  this-f     1 
First,  In  the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  the  faults  especially  [i.] 
of  higher  callings  ar6  ripped  up  with  marvellous  exceeding 
severity  and  sharpness  of  reproof;  which  being  oftentimes 
done,  begetteth  a  great  good  opinion  of  integrity,  zeal,  and 
holiness,  to  such  constant  reprovers  of  sin,  as  by  Ukelihood 
would  never  be  so  much  offended  at  that  which  is  evil,  unless 
themselves  were  singularly  good.     The  next  thing  hereunto  [*•} 
is,  to  impute  all  faults  and  corruptions,  wherewith  the  world 
aboundeth,   unto  the  kind   of  Ecclesiastical    government 

*  [A  Petition  directed  to  hir  most  excellent  Maiestiei  wherein  is  deliuered  1.  A  meane 
howe  to  compound  the  ciuill  dissention  in  the  Church  of  England.  2.  A  proofe  that  they 
who  write  for  the  Reformation,  doe  not  offend  against  the  Statof  23Eliz.,  and  therefore  till 
matters  bee  compounded,  desenie  more  fauour.  4to.  pp.  83.  No  printer  or  date.  Page  19 
says,  '*  Neither  hath  there  bene  in  all  the  thirtie  yeares  of  hir  Maiesties  most  flourishing 
raigne,  &c."  This  makes  the  date,  1589  ;  but  1590  is  more  probably  correct,  because  the 
Aathor,  in  p.  21,  quotes  the  Remonstrants,  published  in  1590.  Heylin,  Hist.  Presb.  p.  319, 
makes  the  date  1591  or  2.] 

f  [The  passage  is,  "  I  do  not  now  write  either  to  pull  down  bishopricks  or  erect  pres- 
bjTteries.  With  whom  the  truth  is  I  will  not  determine ;  for  I  know  not.  What  seemeth 
most  probable  and  true  to  me,  that  I  know.  p.  3."] 

t  ["  Of  the  ways  and  steps  by  which  the  Puritan  ministers  obtained  their  extraordinary 
popularity  and  influence,  the  reader  may  find  an  incomparable  description,  forming  a  most 
instructive  moral  picture,  in  the  third  section  of  Hooker's  Preface.*'  Note  by  On  Words- 
worth,  in  p.  366  of  the  Life  of  Wbitgift,  Eock  Bm^.] 
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established.  Wherein,  as  before  by  reproving  faults,  they 
purchased  unto  themselves,  with  the  multitude,  a  name  to  be 
virtuous ;  so  by  finding  out  this  kind  of  cause,  they  obtain  to 
be  judged  wise  above  others:  whereas  in  truth  unto  the 
form  even  of  Jewish  government,  which  the  Lord  himself 
(they  all  confess)  did  establish,  with  like  shew  of  reason  they 
might  impute  those  faults  which  the  Prophets  condemn  in 
the  governors  of  that  commonwealth  ;  as,  to  the  English  kind 
of  Regiment  Ecclesiastical  (whereof  also  God  himself,  though 
in  other  sort,  is  author),  the  stains  and  blemishes  found  in 
our  State  ;  which,  springing  from  the  root  of  human  frailty 
and  corruption,  not  only  are,  but  have  been  always  more  or 
less,  yea,  and  (for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary)  will 
be  till  the  world's  end,  complained  of,  what  form  of  govern-: 

13.]  ment  soever  take  place.  Having  gotten  thus  much  sway  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  a  third  step  is  to  propose  their  own  form 
of  Church-government,  as  the  only  sovereign  remedy  of  all 
evils  ;  and  to  adorn  it  with  all  the  glorious  titles  that  may  be. 
And  the  nature,  as  of  men  that  have  sick  bodies,  so  Ukewise 
of  the  people  in  the  crazedness  of  their  minds,  possest  with* 
dislike  and  discontentment  at  things  present,  is  to  imagine, 
that  any  thing  (the  virtue  whereof  they  hear  commended) 
would  help  them ;  but  that  most,  which  they  least  have  tried. 

[4.]  The  fourth  degree  of  inducements  is,  by  fashioning  the  very 
notions  and  conceits  of  men's  minds  in  such  sort,  that  when 
they  read  the  Scripture  they  may  think  that  every  thing 
soundeth  towards  the  advancement  of  that  Discipline,  and  to 
the  utter  disgrace  of  the  contrary.  Pythagoras,  by  bringing  up 
his  scholars  in  the  speculative  knowledge  of  numbers,  made 
their  conceits  therein  so  strong,  that  when  they  came  to  the 
contemplation  of  things  natural,  they  imagined  that  in  every 
particular  thing  they  even  beheld,  as  it  were  with  their  eyes, 
how  the  elements  of  number  gave  essence  and  being  to  the 
works  of  nature  ;*  a  thing  in  reason  impossible,  which  not- 
withstanding, through  their  misfashioned  preconceit,  ap- 
peared unto  them  no  less  certain  than  if  nature  had  written 
it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of  God.  When 
they  of  the  Family  of  Lovef  have  it  once  in  their  heads. 


*  Arist  Metaph.  Lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

f  [«  The  &lse  prophet  H.  N.,  the  most  illuminated  father  of  the  Family  of  Love He 

IiaUi  framed  a  platform,  or  new  kingdom  and  gospel  of  his  own  invention,  bearing  this  title, 
Evangelium  Regni  Dei ;  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God." — Bancroft's  Survey,  1593. 
edit  166d|  4to.  pp.  1, 2. — A  sect  so  caUed,  foun^  in  Holland,  in  1555,  by  Henry  Nicholas, » 
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that  "  Christ"  doth  not  signify  any  one  person,  but  a  quality 
whereof  many  are  partakers ;  that  to  be  "  raised/*  is  nothing 
else  but  to  be  regenerated,  or  indued  with  the  said  quaUty ; 
and  that  when  separation  of  them  which  have  it,  from  them 
which  have  it  not,  is  here  made,  this  is  ''  judgment ;"  how 
plainly  do  they  imagine,  that  the  Scripture  every  where 
speaketh  in  the  favour  of  that  sect  i  And  assuredly,  the 
very  cause  which  maketh  the  simple  and  ignorant  to  think 
they  even  see  how  the  Word  of  God  runneth  currently  on 
your  side,  is,  that  their  minds  are  forestalled  and  their  con^ 
ceits  perverted  beforehand,  by  being  taught  that  an  Elder 
doth  signify  a  Layman  admitted  only  to  the  office  of  rule  or 
government  in  the  Church ;  a  Doctor,  one  which  may  only 
teach,  and  neither  preach  nor  administer  the  Sacraments ;  a 
Deacon,  one  which  hath  charge  of  the  alms-box  and  of 
nothing  else :  that  the  sceptre,^  the  rod,  the  throne,  and 
kingdom  of  Christ,  are  a  form  of  regiment,  only  by  Pastors^ 
£lders.  Doctors,  and  Deacons  :  that  by  mystical  resemblance. 
Mount  Sion  and  Jerusalem  are  the  Churches  which  admit, 
Samaria  and  Babylon  the  Churches  which  oppugn,  the  said 
form  of  regiment.  And  in  like  sort,  they  are  taught  to  apply 
all  things  spoken  of  repairing  the  walls  and  decayed  parts  of 
the  City  and  Temple  of  God,  by  Esdras,  Nehemias,  and  the 
rest ;  as  if  purposely  the  Holy  Ghost  had  therein  meant  to 
foresignify,  what  the  authors  of  Admonitions  to  the  ParUa- 
inent,  of  SuppUcations  to  the  Coimcil,  of  Petitions  to  her 
Majesty,  and  of  such  other  Uke  writs,  should  either  do  or 
suffer  in  behalf  of  this  their  cause.  From  hence  they  pro-  p.] 
ceed  to  a  higher  point,  which  is  the  persuading  of  men 
credulous  and  over-capable  of  such  plea^g  errors,  that  it  is 
the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  they 
discern  those  things  in  the  Word,  which  others  reading  yet 
discern  them  not.  "  Dearly  beloved"  (saith  St.  Jo^n,)  i  John. 
**  give  not  credit  unto  every  spirit."  There  are  but  two  ways 
whereby  the  Spirit  leadeth  men  into  all  truth;  the  one 
extraordinary,  the  other  common;  the  one  belonging  but 
unto  some  few,  the  other  extending  itself  unto  all  that  are  of 
God ;  the  one,  that  which  we  call  by  a  special  divine  excel- 
lency. Revelation ;  the  other.  Reason.   If  the  Spirit  by  such 


Westphalian.  Their  principles  produced  no  small  confusion  in  Holland  and  England.  They 
munUuned  that  the  essence  of  religion  consisted  in  the  feelings  of  divine  love.  MosHEiM, 
EeeL  Hitt,  Cent.  XVI.  sect.  3,  Part  II.  chap.  25.] 
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Revelation  have  discovered  unto  them  the  secrets  of  that 
Discipline  out  of  Scripture^  they  must  profess  themselves  to 
be  all  (even  men,  women,  and  children)  prophets :  or  if  Rea- 
son be  the  hand  which  the  Spirit  hath  led  them  by ;  foras- 
much as  persuasions  grounded  upon  reason  are  either  weaker 
or  stronger,  according  to  the  force  of  those  reasons  where- 
upon the  same  are  grounded,  they  must  every  of  them,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  be  able  for  every  several  article  to 
shew  some  special  reason,  as  strong  as  their  persuasion 
therein  is  earnest :  otherwise  how  can  it  be,  but  that  some 
other  sinews  there  are,  from  which  that  overplus  of  strength 
in  persuasion  doth  arise  ?  Most  sure  it  is,  that  when  men's 
affections  do  frame  their  opinions,  they  are  in  defence  of 
error  more  earnest  a  great  deal,  than  (for  the  most  part) 
sound  behevers  in  the  maintenance  of  truth  apprehended 
according  to  the  nature  o£  that  evidence  which  Scripture 
yieldeth :  which  being  in  some  things  plain,  as  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Christian  doctrine  ;  in  some  things,  as  in  these  matters 
of  Discipline,  more  dark  and  doubtful,  frameth  correspon- 
dently  that  inward  assent,  which  God's  most  gracious  Spirit 
worketh  by  it,  as  by  his  effectual  instrument.  It  is  hot 
therefore  the  fervent  earnestness  of  their  persuasion,  but 
the  soundness  of  those  reasons  whereupon  the  same  is  built, 
which  must  declare  their  opinions  in  these  things  to  have 
*TheM.  been  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  by  the  *'  fraud" 
of  that  evil  spirit  which  is  even  in  his  illusions  strong. 
[6.]  After  that  the  fancy  of  the  common  sort  hath  once 
throughly  apprehended  the  Spirit  to  be  author  of  their  per- 
suasion concerning  Discipline,  then  is  instilled  into  their 
hearts,  that  the  sapie  Spirit  leading  men  into  this  opinion, 
doth  thereby  seal  them  to  be  God's  children;  and  that, 
as  the  state  of  the  times  now  standeth,  the  most  special 
token  to  know  them  that  are  God's  own  from  others, 
is  an  earnest  affection  that  way.  This  hath  bred  high 
terms  of  separation  between  such  and  the  rest  of  the  world; 
whereby  the  one  sort  are  named  "  The  Brethren,"  "  The 
Godly,"  and  so  forth;  the  other,  worldlings,  time-servers, 
£7.]  pleasers  of  men  not  of  God,  with  such  like.  From  hence 
they  are  easily  drawn  on  to  think  it  exceeding  necessary^ 
for  fear  of  quenching  that  good  Spirit,  to  use  all  means 
whereby  the  same  may  be  both  strengthened  in  themselves 
and  made  manifest  unto  others.    This  maketh  them  diligent 
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hearers  of  such  as  are  known  that  way  to  incline;  this 
maketh  them  eager  to  take  and  to  seek  all  occasions  of  secret 
conference  with  such ;  this  maketh  them  glad  to  use  such  as 
counsellors  and  directors  in  all  their  dealings  which  are  of 
weighty  as  contracts,  testaments,  and  the  like ;  this  maketh 
them,  through  an  unweariable  desire  of  receiving  instruction 
from  the  masters  of  that  company,  to  cast  off  the  care  of 
those  very  affairs  which  do  most  concern  their  estate,  and  to 
think  that  then  they  are  like  unto  Mary,  commendable  for  [Luke  x. 
making  choice  of  the  better  part.  Finally,  this  is  it  which  ^'^ 
maketh  them  willing  to  charge,  yea,  oftentimes  even  to  over-* 
charge  themselves,  for  such  men's  sustenance  and  relief,  lest 
their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way  be  unwitnessed.  For 
what  is  it  which  poor  beguiled  souls  will  not  do  through  so 
powerful  incitements?  In  which  respect  it  is  also  noted,  that 
most  labour  hath  been  bestowed  to  win  and  retain  towards 
this  cause  them  whose  judgments  are  commonly  weakest  by 
reason  of  their  sex.  And  although  not  **  women  laden  with  sum. 
sins,"  as  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  speaketh,  but  (as  we  verily 
esteem  of  them  for  the  most  part)  women  propense  and  I 
inclinable  to  holiness,  be  otherwise  edified  in  good  things, 
rather  than  carried  away  as  captives  into  any  kind  of  sin  and 
evil,  by  such  as  enter  into  their  houses  with  purpose  to 
plant  there  a  zeal  and  a  love  towards  this  kind  of  Discipline; 
yet  some  occasion  is  hereby  ministered  for  men  to  think,  that 
if  the  cause  which  is  thus  furthered  did  gain  by  the  sound- 
ness of  proof  whereupon  it  doth  build  itself,  it  would  not 
most  busily  endeavour  to  prevail  where  least  ability  of  judg- 
ment is;  and  therefore,  that  this  so  eminent  industry  in 
making  proselytes  more  of  that  sex  jthan  of  the  other, 
groweth,  for  that  they  are  deemed  apter  to  serve  as  instru- 
ments and  helps  in  the  cause*  Apter  they  are  through  the 
eagerness  of  their  affection,  that  maketh  them,  which  way 
soever  they  take,  diUgent  in  drawing  their  husbands,  chil- 
dren, servants,  friends,  and  allies,  the  same  way;  apter 
through  that  natural  inclination  unto  pity,  which  breedeth 
in  them  a  greater  readiness  than  in  men,  to  be  bountiful 
towards  their  Preachers  who  suffer  want;  apter  through 
sundry  opportimities  which  they  especially  have,  to  prociu*e 
encouragements  for  their  brethren;  finally,  apter  through  a 
singular  delight  which  they  take  in  giving  very  large  and 
particular  intelligence,  how  all  near  about  them  stand  affected. 
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as  concerning  the  same  Cause.  But  be  they  women^  or  be 
tbey  men^  if  once  they  have  tasted  of  that  cup,  let  any  man 
of  contrary  opinion  open  his  mouth  to  persuade  them,  they 
close  up  their  ears,  his  reasons  they  weigh  not,  all  is  answered 

1  John  ^th  rehearsal  of  the  words  of  John,  "  We  are  of  God;  he 
that  knoweth  God  heareth  us :"  as  for  the  rest.  Ye  are  of 
the  world;  for  this  world's  pomp  and  vanity  it  is  that  ye 
speak,  and  the  world,  whose  ye  are,  heareth  you.  Which 
cloak  sitteth  no  less  fit  on  the  back  of  their  cause,  than  of 
the  Anabaptists' ;  when  the  dignity,  authority,  and  honour 
of  God's  magistrate  is  upheld  against  them.  Shew  these 
eagerly-afiected  men  their  inability  to  judge  of  such  matters^ 

1  Cor.  their  answer  is,  "  God  hath  chosen  the  simple."  Convince 
them  of  folly,  and  that  so  plainly  that  very  children  upbraid 
them  with  it,  they  have  their  bucklers  of  like  defence: 
'^  Christ's  own  Apostle  was  accompted  mad :  the  best  men 
evermore,  by  the  sentence  of  the  world,  have  been  judged 
to  be  out  of  their  right  minds."*  When  instruction  doth 
them  no  good,  let  them  feel  but  the  least  degree  of  most 
mercifully-tempered  severity,  they  fasten  on  the  head  of  the 
Lord's  Vicegerents  here  on  earth,  whatsoever  they  any 
where  find  uttered  against  the  cruelty  of  blood-thirsty  men ; 
and  to  themselves  they  draw  all  the  sentences  which  Scripture 
hath  in  the  favour  of  innocency  persecuted  for  the  truth; 
yea,  they  are  of  their  due  and  deserved  sufferings  no  less 
proud,  than  those  ancient  disturbers  to  whom  Saint  Augusr 

Aug.      tine  write th,  saying,  "  Martyrs,  rightly  so  named,  are  they 

^^'^'  not  which  suffer  for  their  disorder,  and  for  the  ungodly 
breach  they  have  made  of  Christian  unity ;  but  which  for 
righteousness'  sake  are  persecuted.  For  Agar  also  suffered 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  Sarah  ;  wherein,  she  which  did 
impose  was  holy,  and  she  unrighteous  which  did  bear  the 
burthen.  In  like  sort,  with  the  thieves  was  the  Lord  himself 
crucified  ;  but  they  who  were  matcht  in  the  pain  which  they 
suffered,  were  in  the  cause  of  their  sufferings  disjoined.  If 
that  must  needs  be  the  true  Church  which  doth  endure  per- 
secution, and  not  that  which  persecuteth,  let  them  ask  of 
the  Apostle,  what  Church  Sarah  did  represent,  when  she 
held  her  maid  in  affliction.     For  even  our  Mother  which  i9 


•  Acts  xxvi.  24.  Sap.  v.  4.  '*  We  fools  thought  his  life  madness."  Merc  Tris. 
ad  iBsculap.  Ol  iv  yvciffet  Svres  otrt  to7s  itoXXoTs  dpeffKovtrif  oUre  off  troAXol  adroh* 
fufinvtvttt  9^  BoKo^ffif  Kfd  yiXwra  6^\urKAyov(ri,    Vide  Lactant.  de  Justit.  Lib.  V.  cap.  16. 
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free,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  that  is  to  say,  the  true  Church 
of  God,  was,  as  he  doth  affirm,  prefigured  in  that  very 
woman  by  whom  the  bondmaid   was  so  sharply  handled. 
Although,  if  all  things  be  throughly  scanned,  she  did  in  truth 
more  persecute  Sarah  by  proud  resistance,  than  Sarah  her 
by  severity  of  punishment."    These  are  the  paths  wherein 
ye  have  walked,  that  are  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  men  ;  these 
are  the  very  steps  ye  have  trodden,  and  the  manifest  degrees 
whereby  ye  are  of  your  guides  and  directors  trained  up  in 
that  school :  a  custom  of  inuring  your  ears  with  reproof  of  [i.] 
faults,  especially  in  your  governors ;  an  use  to  attribute  those  [2.] 
faults  to  the  kind  of  spiritual  regiment,  under  which  ye  live  ; 
boldness  in  warranting  the  force  of  their  Discipline,  for  the  [3.] 
cure  of  all  such  evils ;  a  slight  of  framing  your  conceits  to  [4.] 
imagine,  that  Scripture  every  where  favoureth  that  Discipline ; 
persuasion  that  the  cause  why  ye  find  it  in  Scripture,  is  the  [a.] 
illumination  of  the  Spirit ;  that  the  same  Spirit  is  a  seal  unto  [6.] 
you  of  your  nearness  unto  God  ;  that  ye  are  by  all  means  to  [r.] 
nourish  and  witness  it  in  yourselves,  and  to  strengthen  on 
every  side  your  minds  against  whatsoever  might  be  of  force 
to  withdraw  you  from  it. 

4.  Wherefore  to  come   mito  you  whose  judgment  is  a  what 
lantern  of  direction  for  all  the  rest ;  you  that  firame  thus  caa»ed 
the  people's  hearts,  not  altogether  (as  I  willingly  persuade  of  t™e"^ 
myself)  of  a  politic  intent  or  purpose,  but  yourselves  being  wYortto 
first  overborne  with  the  weight  of  greater  men's  judgments;  \ir^^^ 
on  your  shoulders  is  laid  the  burthen  of  upholding  the  cause  ^^^l\ 
by  argument.      For  which  purpose,  sentences  out  of  the 
Word  of  God  ye  allege  divers :  but  so,  that  when  the  same 
are  discust,  thus  it  always  in  a  manner  falleth    out,   that 
what  things  by  virtue  thereof  ye  urge  upon  us  as  altogether 
necessary,  are  found  to  be  thence  collected  only  by  poor  and 
marvellous  slight  conjectures.     I  need  not  give  instance  in 
any  one  sentence  so  alleged,  for  that  I  think  the  instance  in 
any  alleged  otherwise  a  thing  not  easy  to  be  given.     A  very 
strange  thing  sure  it  were,  that  such  a  Discipline  as  ye 
speak  of  should  be  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  no  Church  ever  have  found  it  out,  nor 

received  it  till  this  present  time;*  contrariwise,  the  govern- 

II  II » 

*  ["  I  caunot  but  wonder  and  grieve,  to  hear  a  man  of  such  worth  as  Beza  was,  so 
transported,  as  to  say,  that  this  Presbytery,  of  their  device,  is  the  tribunal  of  Christ :  a 
tribunal,  erected  above  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  departure  from  us !  an  invisible  tribunal 
to  all  the  rest  of  God's  Church,  besides  !  a  tribunal,  not  known,  nor  resolved  of  by  those  that 

VOL.  I.  D 
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ment  against  which  ye  bend  yourselves  be  observed  every 
where  throughout  all  generations  and  ages  of  the  Christian 
world,  no  Church  ever  perceiving  the  Word  of  God  to  be 
against  it.  We  require  you  to  find  out  but  one  Church  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that  hath  been  ordered  by  your 
Discipline,  or  hath  not  been  ordered  by  ours,  that  is  to  say, 
by  Episcopal  regiment,*  sithence  the  time  that  the  blessed 
Apostles  were  here  conversant.     Many  things  out  of  anti^ 
quity  ye  bring,  as  if  the  purest  times  of  the  Church  had 
observed  the  self-same  orders  which  you  require;  and  as 
though  your  desire  were  that  the  Churches  of  old  should  be 
patterns  for  us  to  follow,  and  even  glasses  wherein  we  might 
see  the  practice  of  that,  which  by  you  is  gathered  out  of 
Scripture.     But  the  truth  is,  ye  mean  nothing  less.     All 
this  is  done  for  fashion's  sake  only ;  for  ye  complain  of  it  as 
T.  c.     of  an  injury,  that  men  should  be  willed  to  seek  for  examples 
p^or!     and  patterns  of,  government  in  any  of  those  times  that  have 
been  before.^  Ye  plainly  hold,  that  from  the  very  Apostles' 
times  till  this  present  age,  wherein  yourselves  imagine  ye 
have  found  out  a  right  pattern  of  sound  Discipline,  there 
never  was  any  time  safe  to  be  followed.     Which  thing  ye 
thus  endeavour  to  prove:  out  of  Egesippus,  ye  say,  that 
Eoteb.   Eusebius  writeth,  how  although  as  long  as  the  Apostles  lived, 
Eedjes.  the  Church  did  remain  a  pure  Virgin,  yet  after  the  death  of 
cap.  81.  the  Apostles,  and  after  they  were  once  gone  whom  God 
vouchsafed  to  make  hearers  of  the  divine  wisdom  with  their 
own  ears,  the  placing  of  wicked  error  began  to  come  into  the 
Church.     Clement  also  in  a  certain  place,  to  confirm  that 
there   was  corruption  of   doctrine  immediately  after    the 
Apostles'  times,  allegeth  the  proverb  that  "  There  are  few 
socr.      sons  like  their  fathers."!    Socrates  saith  of  the  Church  of 

Hist  ■ 

Ecci'es.   Rome,  and  Alexandria,  the  most  famous  Churches  in  the 

call  it  so !  Surely,  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  never  ashamed  to  own  his  ordinance :  neither 
was  he  ever  so  reserved,  as  not  to  shew  his  own  crown  and  sceptre  to  all  his  good  sul^fectf. 
He  never  cared  for  an  outward,  glorious  magnificence ;  but  that  spiritual  port,  wUch  he  would 
have  kept  in  his  government,  he  was  far  from  concealing  and  smothering  in  a  suspiciom 
secrecy."    jBp.  Hall's  Efrisc.  by  Divine  Rights  1640,  4to.  Part  III.  sectS.] 

*  [This  phrase  is  capable  of  so  many  accommodating  turns,  that  no  hold  can  be  taken  of  it. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  supposing  that  to  be  established,  is  a 
distinct  question  from  the  claims  of  the  English  Hierarchy.] 

f  ["  And  being  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  ground  any  order  or  policy  of  the  Churdi  upon 
men  at  ail,  which  indeed  ought  to  have  their  standing  upon  the  doctrine  and  orders  of  the 
Apostles,  I  will  shew  what  great  injury  M.  Doctor  (Whitgift)  doth,  to  send  us  for  our  examples 
and  patterns  of  government  to  these  times,  which  he  doth  direct  us  unto.  Eusebius  out  of 
Jigesippus,  writeth,  &c."     T.C.  lib.i.  p.  97.] 

X  Xib.  Strom,  somewhat  after  the  beginning. 
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Apostles'  times^  tbat  about  the  year  ^SO  the  Roman  aQ(|iib.TU. 
Alexandrian  Bishops  leaving  the  sacred  function,  were  dege-  ^'^* 
nerate  to  a  secular  rule  or  dominion.  Hereupon  ye  conclude, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  fetch  our  governjDent  from  any  other  I 
than  the  Apostles'  times.  Wherein  by  the  way  it  may  be 
noted,  that  in  proposing  the  Apostles'  times  as  a  pattiem  for 
the  Church  to  follow,  though  the  desire  of  you  all  be  one, 
the  drift  and  purpose  pf  you  all  is  not  oae,i  The  chiefest 
things  which  Lay-reformer$  yawn  for  is,  that  the  Clergy  may, 
through  conformity  in  state  and  condition,  be  Apostolical ; 
ppor  as  the  Apostles  of  Chri3t  were  poor^  In  ^rhi/ch  om^  cir- 
cumstance if  they  imagine  so  great  peiifeyction,  thiey  must 
think  that  Church  which  hath  such  Sjbope  of  Mapdjc^nt 
Friars,  a  Church  in  that  respect  most  happy,  ^^re  it  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  Church  indeed,  that 
the  Clergy  should  be  left  even  as  bare  as  the  Apostles  whefi 
they  had  neither  staff  nor  scrip ;  that  God,  which  should  lay 
upon  them  the  condition  of  his  Apostles,  would,  I  hQpo^ 
endue  them  with  the  self-same  affection  which  was  i^  th^^t 
holy  Apostle  whose  wprdp  concerning  his  own  right-virtuous 
contentment  of  heart,  '^  as  well  how  to  want,  as  how  to  Phii. 

iv.  12. 

abound,"  are  a  most  fit  Episcopal  emprese.*  The  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  body  mystical.  A  body  cannot  stand,  unless 
the  part^  thereof  be  proportionable.  Let  it  therefore  be 
reqji^ired  on  both  parts, — at  th^  hands  of  this  Clergy,  to  be  in 
meanness  of  state  like  the  Apostles;  at  the  hands  of  the 
liaity,  to  be  as  they  were  who  lived  imder  the  Apostles: 
and  in  this  reformation  there  will  be,  though  little  ^isdpm, 
yet  some  indifferency.f  But  your  reformation  whi^  ar^  of 
the  Cljergy  (if  yet  it  displease  ye  not  that  I  should  say  ye  are 
of  the  Clergy),  seemeth  to  aim  at  a  broader  mark.  Ye  think 
that  he  which  will  perfectly  reform,  must  bring  the  form  of 
Church  discipline  unto  the  state  which  then  it  was  at.  j:  A 
thing  neither  possible  nor  certain,  nor  absolutely  convenient. 

*  [Emprisa,  Span. ;  imprdsa,  ItaL  '*  An  impresej  as  the  Italians  call  it,  as  a  device  or 
picture  with  his  motto,  or  word,  borne  by  noble  and  learned  personages."— ^▲moen'i 
Bernmns,  edit  1636,  4to.  p.  841. 

"  From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
Raz'd  out  my  imprese,  leaving  me  no  sign, 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman." 

Shakspeare.  Rick,  IL  Actiii.  sc.  1.   edit.  1«^.  to,  p.  3S.] 
t  [Impartiality,    In  the  same  sense  Whitgift  wrote,  "  Su^end  thy  judgment  of  this  B«ok, 
until  thou  hast  advisedly  and  indifferently  read  the  same." — Ant.  to  Admon,     **  To  tik 
Christian  Reader," 

X  [See  Holer's  Third  Book,  sect  2.] 

d2 
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Concerning  the  first,  what  was  used  in  the  Apostles*  times, 
the  Scripture  fully  declareth  not ;  so  that  making  their  times 
the  rule  and  canon  of  Church-polity,  ye  make  a  rule  which 
being  not  possible  to  be  fully  known,  is  as  impossible  to  be 
kept.  Again,  sith  the  later,  even  of  the  Apostles'  own 
times,  had  that  which  in  the  former  was  not  thought  upon ; 
in  this  general  proposing  of  the  Apostolical  times,  there  is 
no  certainty  which  should  be  followed,  especially  seeing  that 
ye  give  us  great  cause  to  doubt  how  far  ye  allow  those  times. 
[T.  c.  For  albeit  the  louer*  of  Antichristian  building  were  not,  ye 
^W.]  say,  as  then  set  up,  yet  the  foundations  thereof  were  secretly, 
and  under  the  ground,  laid  in  the  Apostles'  times :  so  that  all 
other  times  ye  plainly  reject ;  and  the  Apostles'  own  times  ye 
approve  with  marvellous  great  suspicion,  leaving  it  intricate 
and  doubtful  wherein  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  imto  the 
pattern  of  their  times.  Thirdly,  whereas  it  is  the  error  of 
the  common  multitude,  to  consider  only  what  hath  been  of 
old,  and  if  the  same  were  well,  to  see  whether  still  it  con- 
tinue ;  if  not,  to  condemn  that  presently  which  is,  and  never 
to  search  upon  what  ground  or  consideration  the  change 
might  grow :  such  rudeness  cannot  be  in  you  so  well  borne 
with,  whom  learning  and  judgment  hath  enabled  much  more 
roundly  to  discern  how  far  the  times  of  the  Church  and  the 
orders  thereof,  may  alter  without  offence.  True  it  is,  the 
ancienter,+  the  better  ceremonies  of  Religion  are :  howbeit, 
not  absolutely  true,  and  without  exception ;  but  true  only  so 
far  forth  as  those  different  ages  do  agree  in  the  state  of 
those  things,  for  which,  at  the  first,  those  rites,  orders,  and 
ceremonies,  were  instituted.  In  the  Apostles'  times,  that 
was  harmless,  which  being  now  revived,  would  be  scanda- 
lous ;  as  their  oscula  sancta.^  Those  Feasts  of  Charity ,§ 
which,  being  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  were  retained  in  the 

•  [So  it  stands  in  both  Whitgiffg  and  Hooker's  Works:  in  T.  C.  the  spelling  is  "  Loouer." 
qu.  Tower?"] 

f  "Antiquitas  ceremoniis  atque  &nis  tantum  sanctitatis  tribuere  consuevit,  quantum 
adstruxerit  vetustatis." — Arnobius,  p.  746. 

X  Rom.  xvi.  16.  2  Cor.  xiii.  12.  1  Thes.  v.  26.  1  Pet.  v.  14.  In  their  meetings  to 
serve  God,  their  manner  was,  in  the  end  ia  salute  one  another  with  a  kiss;  using  these 
words,  "  Peace  be  with  you."  For  which  cause,  Tertullian  doth  call  it,  signaculum  oratumit, 
the  seal  of  prayer.— Lt6.  de  Orat. 

§  Epist.  Jude  12.  Concerning  which  feasts,  Saint  Chrysostom  saith,  Statis  diebus  mensas 
ikdebant  XM>mmune8,  et  peracta  synaxi  post  sacramentorum  communionem  inibant  convivium, 
.divitibus  quidem  cibos  afferentibus,  pauperibus  autem  et  qui  nihil  habebant  edam  yocatis. 
In  1  Cor.  xi.  Hom.  xxvii.  Of  the  same  feasts,  in  like  sort,  Tertullian :  Ccena  nostra  dc 
nomine  rationem  sui  ostendit.  Vocatur  enim  dydinif  id  quod  est  penes  Grscos  dikctio, 
^uantiscunque  suroptibus  constet,  lucrum  est  pietatis  nomine  &cere  sumptum. — 4pol,  cap.  39. , 
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Church  long  after,  are  not  now  thought  any  where  needful. 
What  man  is  there  of  understanding,  unto  whom  it  is  not 
manifest,  how  the  way  of  providing  for  the  Clergy  by  Tithes, 
the  device  of  Alms-houses  for  the  poor,  the  sorting  out  of  the 
people  into  their  several  Parishes,  together  with  sundry 
other  things  which  the  Apostles'  times  could  not  have,  (being 
now  established)  are  much  more  convenient  and  fit  for 
the  Church  of  Christ,  than  if  the  same  should  be  taken 
away  for  conformity's  sake  with  the  ancientest  and  first 
times  ?  The  orders  therefore  which  were  observed  in  the 
Apostles'  times,  are  not  to  be  urged  as  a  rule  universally, 
either  sufficient  or  necessary.  If  they  be,  nevertheless  on 
your  part  it  still  remaineth  to  be  better  proved,  that  the 
form  of  Discipline  which  ye  entitle  Apostolical,  was  in  the 
Apostles'  times  exercised.  For  of  this  very  thing  ye  fail, 
even  touching  that  which  ye  make  most  account  of,  as  being 
matter  of  substance  in  discipline,  I  mean,  the  power  of  your 
Lay-Elders,  and  the  difference  of  your  Doctors  from  the 
Pastors  in  all  Churches.  So  that  in  sum,  we  may  be  bold 
to  conclude,  that  besides  these  last  times,  which  for  insolency, 
pride,  and  egregious  contempt  of  all  good  order,"*  are  the 
worst,  there  are  none  wherein  ye  can  truly  affirm,  that  the 
complete  form  of  your  Discipline,  or  the  substance  thereof, 
was  practised.  The  evidence  therefore  of  antiquity  faiUng 
you,  ye  fly  to  the  judgments  of  such  learned  men,  as  seem 
by  their  writings  to  be  of  opinion,  that  all  Christian  Churches 
should  receive  your  Discipline,  and  abandon  ours.  Wherein, 
as  ye  heap  up  the  names  of  a  number  of  men  not  unworthy 
to  be  had  in  honour ;  so  there  are  a  number,  whom  when  ye 
mention,  although  it  serve  ye  to  purpose  with  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar  sort,  who  measure  by  tale  and  not  by  weight,  yet 
surely  they  who  know  what  quality  and  value  the  men  are  of, 
will  think  ye  draw  very  near  the  dregs.  But  were  they  all 
of  as  great  account  as  the  best  and  chiefest  amongst  them, 
with  us  notwithstanding  neither  are  they,  neither  ought  they 
to  be  of  such  reckoning,  that  their  opinion  or  conjecture 
should  cause  the  Laws  of  the  Church  of  England  to  give 
place;  much  less,  when  they  neither  do  all  agree  in  that 
opinion,  and  of  them  which  are  at  agreement,  the  most  part 
through  a  courteous  inducement,  have  followed  one  man  as  [CaiTin.] 

*  [A  petitio  prindpii,  like  the  following;  **  They  be  with  too  mnch  lenity  punished  for 
their  untolerable contempt  of  ^oo</ laws!"— Whitgift^s  Atuwer  to  Adm,  p.  12.] 
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tlieir  guide ;  finally,  thdt  one  themn  not  unlikely  fo  hav^ 
dwerved.    If  any  chance  to  say,  it  is  pf  Obable  thttt  itl  the 
Apbyihsf  times  thert  we^e  Lay-Eldets,  or  ftot  tb  mislike  thb 
continuance  of  them  in  the  Church ;  or  to  affirm^  that  Bishops 
at  the  first  were  a  namey  but  not  a  power  distinct  from 
Presbyters ;  or  to  speak  any  thing  in  praise  of  those  Chui'ches 
which  are  without  Episcopd  regiment;  or  to  ieprove  th6 
fault  of  siich  as  abuse  that  calling ;  all  these  ye  register  fo^ 
men  persuaded  as  you  are,  that  every  Christian  Church 
standeth  bound  by  the  Law  of  God  to  put  down  Bishops, 
and  in  their  rooms  to  erect  an  Eldership  so  authorized  as 
you  woiild  have  it,  for  the  government  of  each  Parish. 
Deceived  greatly  they  are  therefore,  who  think  that  all  they 
whose  names  are  cited  amongst  the  favourers  of  this  cause 
are  on  any  such  verdict  agreed.    Yet  touching  some  material 
points  of  your  Discipline,  a  kind  of  agreement  we  grant  there 
is  amongst  many  Divines  of  reformed  Churches  abroad.  For, 
first,  to  do  as  the  Church  of  Geneva  did,  the  learned  in  some 
other  Churches  must  needs  be  the  more  willing,  who  having 
used  in  hke  manner,  not  the  slow  and  tedious  help  of  pro^ 
ceeding  by  public  authority,  but  the  people's  more  quick 
endeavour  for  alteration ;  in  such  an  exigent  I  see  not  well, 
how  they  could  have  stayed  to  deliberate  about  any  other 
regiment  than  that  which  already  was  devised  to  their  hands ; 
that  which  in  Uke  case  had  been  taken,  that  which  was  easiest 
to  be  established  without  delay,  that  which  was  likeliest  to 
content  the  people  by  reason  of  some  kind  of  sway  which  it 
giveth  them.     When  therefore  the  example  of  one  Church 
was  thus  at  the  first  almost  through  a  kind  of  constraint  or 
necessity  followed  by  many,  their  concurrence  in  persuasion 
about  some  material  points  belonging  to  the  same  policy  is 
not  strange.     For  we  are  not  to  marvel  greatly,  if  they  which 
have  all  done  the  same  thing,  do  easily  embrace  the  same 
opinion  as  concerning  their  own  doings.     Besides,  mark,  I 
beseech  you,'  that  which  Galen  in  matter  of  philosophy 
Oaten,    noteth ;  for  the  like  falleth  out,  even  in  questions  of  higher 
LibVde  knowledge.     "  It  fareth  many  times  with  men's  opinions,  as 
aH°*  with  rumours  and  reports.     That  which  a  credible  person 
Nomla  telleth,  is  easily  thought  probable  by  such  as  are  well  per^ 
i^cia.  suaded  of  him :  but  if  two,  or  three,  or  four,  agree  all  in  die 
1W9.     same  tale,  they  judge  it  then  to  be  out  of  controversy,  and 
J?5ST.]  SO  are  many  times  overtaken  for  want  of  due  consideration ; 
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either  some  common  cause  leading  them  all  into  error,  or 
one  man's  oversight  deceiving  many  through  their  too  much 
credulity  and  easiness  of  belief*  Though  ten  persons  be 
brought  to  give  testimony  in  any  cause,  yet  if  the  knowledge 
they  have  of  the  thing  whereunto  they  come  as  witnesses, 
appear  to  have  grown  from  some  one  amongst  them,  and  to 
have  spread  itself  from  hand  to  hand,  they  aU  4Pe  in  force 
but  as  one  testimony."  Nor  is  it  otherwise  here,  where  the 
daughter  Churches  do  speak  their  mother's  dialect;  here^ 
where  so  many  sing  one  song,  by  reason  that  he  is  the  guide 
of  the  quire,  concerning  whose  deserved  authority,  amongst 
even  the  gravest  Divines,  we  have  already  spoken  at  large,  [in  sec. 
Will  ye  ask  what  should  move  those  many  learned  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  one  man's  judgment,  no  necessity  of  argument 
forcing  them  thereunto  ?  Your  demand  is  answered  by  Petition 
yourselves.  Loath  ye  are  to  think  that  they  whom  ye  judge  Qaeen's 
to  have  attained  as  sound  knowledge  in  all  points  of  doctrine  p.^"^^' 
B&  any  since  the  Apostles'  time,  should  mistake  in  discipline. 
Such  is  naturally  our  affection,  that  whom  in  great  things  we 
mightily  admire,  in  them  we  are  not  persuaded  willingly  that 
any  thing  should  be  amiss.  The  reason  whereof  is,  '^  for  eccIcs. 
that  as  dead  flies  putrefy  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary,  so 
a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  estimation  for  wisdom."  This,  in 
every  profession,  hath  too  much  authorized  the  judgment  of 
a  few.  This  with  Germans  hath  caused  Luther,  and  with 
many  other  Churches  Calvin,  to  prevail  in  all  things.  Yet 
are  we  not  able  to  define,  whether  the  wisdom  of  that  God 
who  setteth  before  us  in  Holy  Scripture  so  many  admirable 
patterns  of  virtue,  (and  no  one  of  them  without  somewhat 
Doted  wherein  they  were  culpable ;  to  the  end,  that  to  Him 
alone  it  might  always  be  acknowledged,  "  Thou  only  art  ^^^J, 
holy,  thou  only  art  just")  might  not  permit  those  worth;  ' 
▼essels  of  his  glory,  to  be  in  some  things  blemished  with  the 
Btmi  of  human  frailty,  even  for  this  cause,  lest  we  should 
eateetaoi  of  any  ipan  above  that  which  behoveth.* 

j5.  Notwithstanding,  as  though  ye  were  able  to  say  a  great  Their 
AeeX  more  than  hitherto  your  books  have  revealed  to  the  for^lr& 
world,  earnest  challengers  ye  are  of  trial  by  some  public  ^^^ 
idBsputation :    wherein,  if  the  thing  ye  crave  be  no   more  ****"* 

*  ["  These  four  sections  present  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  pieces  of  moral 
Ustorical  punting  that  were  ever  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a  master :  a  subject  of  contemplation, 
unhap{Hly,  but  too  necessary  for  these  times."  1818. — Dr.  Wordsworth,  ^ccl,  Biog, 
VoL  IV.  p.  216.] 
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than  only  leave  to  dispute  openly  about  those  matters 
that  are  in  question,  the  schools  in  Universities  (for  any 
thing  I  know)  are  open  unto  you.  They  have  their  yearly 
Acts  and  Commencements,  besides  other  Disputations, 
both  ordinary  and  upon  occasion,  wherein  the  several  parts 
of  our  own  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  are  oftentimes  offered 
unto  that  kind  of  examination.  The  learnedest  of  you  have 
been  of  late  years  noted  seldom  or  never  absent  from  thence, 
at  the  time  of  those  greater  assemblies;  and  the  favour 
of  proposing  there  in  convenient  sort  whatsoever  ye  can 
object  (which  thing  myself  have  known  them  to  grant  of 
scholastical  courtesy  unto  strangers)  neither  hath  (as  I 
think)  nor  ever  will  (I  presume)  be  denied  you.  If  your  suit 
be  to  have  some  great  extraordinary  confluence,  in  expec- 
tation whereof  the  laws  that  already  are  should  sleep  and 
have  no  power  over  you,  till  in  the  hearing  of  thousands  ye 
all  did  acknowledge  your  error,  and  renounce  the  further 
prosecution  of  your  cause ;  happily,  they  whose  authority  is 
required  unto  the  satisfying  of  your  demand,  do  think  it 
both  dangerous  to  admit  such  concourse  of  divided  minds, 
and  unmeet  that  laws  which  being  once  solemnly  established 
are  to  exact  obedience  of  all  men,  and  to  constrain  thereunto, 
should  so  far  stoop  as  to  hold  themselves  in  suspense  from 
taking  any  effect  upon  you  till  some  disputer  can  persuade 
you  to  be  obedient.  A  law  is  the  deed  of  the  whole  body 
politic,  whereof  if  ye  judge  yourselves  to  be  any  part,  then 
is  the  law  even  your  deed  also.  And  were  it  reason,  in 
things  of  this  quality,  to  give  men  audience,  pleading  for  the 
overthrow  of  that  which  their  own  very  deed  hath  ratified  ?* 
Laws  that  have  been  approved  may  be  (no  man  doubteth) 
again  repealed,  and  to  that  end  also  disputed  against,  by  the 
authors  thereof  themselves :  but  this  is  when  the  whole  doth 
deliberate  what  laws  each  part  shall  observe,  and  not  when 
a  part  refuseth  the  laws  which  the  whole  hath  orderly  agreed 
upon.  Notwithstanding,  forasmuch  as  the  cause  we  maintain 
is  (God  be  thanked)  such  as  needeth  not  to  shun  any  trial, 
might  it  please  them  on  whose  approbation  the  matter  de- 
pendeth,  to  condescend  so  far  unto  you  in  this  behalf,  I  wish 
heartily  that  proof  were  made  even  by  solemn  conference  in 
orderly  and  quiet  sort,  whether  you  would  yourselves  be 
satisfied,  or  else  could  by  satisfying  others  draw  them  to 

•  [These  two  sentences  are  a  sophism.] 
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your  part.  Provided  always,  First,  inasmuch  as  ye  go  about 
to  destroy  a  thing  which  is  in  force,  and  to  draw  in  that 
which  hath  not  as  yet  been  received  ;  to  impose*  on  us  that 
which  we  think  not  ourselves  bound  unto,  and  to  overthrow 
those  things  whereof  we  are  possessed  ;  that  therefore  ye  are 
not  to  claim  in  any  such  conference  other  than  the  plaintiff's 
or  opponent's  part,  which  must  consist  altogether  in  proof 
and  confirmation  of  two  things ;  the  one,  that  our  orders  by 
you  condemned  we  ought  to  abolish  ;  the  other,  that  yours 
we  are  bound  to  accept  in  the  stead  thereof.  Secondly, 
because  the  questions  in  controversy  between  us  are  many, 
if  once  we  descend  unto  particularities ;  that,  for  the  easier 
and  more  orderly  proceeding  therein,  the  most  general  be 
first  discussed,  nor  any  question  left  off,  nor  in  each  ques- 
tion the  prosecution  of  any  one  argument  given  over  and 
another  taken  in  hand,  till  the  issue,  whereunto  by  replies 
and  answers  both  parts  are  come,  be  collected,  read,  and 
acknowledged,  as  well  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  to  be 
the  plain  conclusion  which  they  are  grown  unto.  Thirdly, 
for  avoiding  of  the  manifold  inconveniences  whereunto  ordi- 
nary and  extemporal  disputes  are  subject ;  as  also  because, 
if  ye  should  singly  dispute  one  by  one,  as  every  man's  own 
wit  did  best  serve,  it  might  be  conceived  by  the  rest,  that 
happily  some  other  would  have  done  more ;  the  chiefest  of 
you  do  all  agree  in  this  action,  that  whom  ye  shall  then 
choose  your  speaker,  by  him  that  which  is  publicly 
brought  into  disputation  be  acknowledged  by  all  your  con- 
sents not  to  be  his  allegation  but  yours ;  such  as  ye  all  are 
agreed  upon,  and  have  required  him  to  deUver  in  all  your 
names :  the  true  copy  whereof  being  taken  by  a  notary, 
that  a  reasonable  time  be  allowed  for  return  of  answer  unto 
3POU  in  the  Uke  form.  Fourthly,  whereas  a  number  of  con- 
ferences have  been  had  in  other  causes  with  the  less  effectual 
success,  by  reason  of  partial  and  untrue  reports,  published 
afterwards  unto  the  world ;  that,  to  prevent  this  evil,  there 
be  at  the  first  a  solemn  declaration  made  on  both  parts,  of 
their  agreement  to  have  that  very  book,  and  no  other,  set 
abroad,  wherein  their  present  authorized  notaries  do  write 
those  things  fully  and  only  ;  which  being  written,  and  there 
read,  are  by  their  own  open  testimony  acknowledged  to  be 

*  [Hooker  appears  sensitive  concerning  imposition  in  matters  of  religion,  if  likely  to  be 
exercised  by  anodier  party.] 
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their  own.  Other  circumstances  hereunto  belonging,  whether 
for  the  choice  of  time,  place,  and  language,  or  for  prevention 
of  impertinent  and  needless  speech,  or  to  any  end  and  pur- 
pose else,  they  may  be  thought  on  when  occasion  serveth* 
In  this  sort,  to  broach  my  private  conceit  for  the  ordering  of 
a  public  action  I  should  be  loth  (albeit,  I  do  it  not  otherwise 
than  under  correction  of  them,  whose  gravity  and  wisdom 
ought  in  such  cases  to  overrule),  but  that  so  venturous  bold- 
ness, I  see,  is  a  thing  now  general ;  and  am  thereby  of  good 
hope,  that  where  all  men  are  licensed  to  offend,  no  man  will 
shew  himself  a  sharp  accuser. 
No  end      6.  What  success  Grod  may  give  unto  any  such  kind  of 
tentiTn\  confercuce  or  disputation,  we  caiinot  tell :  but  of  this  we  are 
robnii"!  right  sure,  that  nature,  Scripture,  and  experience  itself^  have 
Joth**^   all  taught  the  world  to  seek  for  the  ending  of  contentions j 
fowme'  ^7  submitting  itself  unto  some  judicial  and  definitive  sentence^ 
thfc"i"en.  whereimto   neither  part  that   contendeth  may  under  any 
tence.    pretcncc  or  colour  refuse  to  stand.     This  must  needs  be 
effectual  and  strong :  as  for  other  means  without  this,  they 
seldom  prevail.     I  would  therefore  know,  whether  for  the 
ending  of  these  irksome  strifes,  wherein  you  and  your  follow- 
ers do  stand  thus  formally  divided  against  the  authorized 
guides  of  this  Church,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  subject 
unto  their  charge ;  whether,  I  say,  ye  be  content  to  refer 
your  cause  to  any  other  higher  judgment  than  your  own,  or 
else  intend  to  persist,  and  proceed  as  ye  have  begun,  tiH 
yourselves  can  be  persuaded   to  condemn  yourselves?    K 
your  determination  be  this,   we  can  ]ye  but  sorry  that  ye 
should  deserve  to  be  reckoned  with  such,  of  whom  Qoi, 
Rom.    himself  pronounceth,   "  The  way  of  peace  they  have  sot 
'"•  ^^'    known."    Ways  of  peaceable  conclusion  there  are  but  these 
two  certain;  the  one,  a  sentence  of  judicial  decision  given  by 
authority  thereto  appointed  within  ourselves ;  the  other,  the 
like  kind  of  sentence  given  by  a  more  universal  authority. 
The  former  of  which  two  ways   Grod  himself  in  the  Law 
prescribeth,  and  his  Spirit  it  was  which  directed  the  very 
first  Christian  Churches  in  the  world  to  use  the  latter.    The 
Deat.     ordinance  of  God  in  the  Law  was  this :  ^^  If  there  arise  a 
12.**  '  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  between  blood  and 
blood,  between  plea,  &c.  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and  go  up 
unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose ;  and 
thou  shalt  come  unto  the  Priests  of  the  Levites,  and  unto 
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the  Judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  ask,  and  they 
shdl  shew  thee  the  sentence  of  judgment :  and  thou  shalt 
do  according  to  that  thing  which  they  of  that  place  which 
the  Lord  hath  chosen,  shew  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  observe 
to  do  according  to  all  that  they  inform  thee :  according  to 
die  Law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  according  to  the 
judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  shalt  thou  do;  thou 
jdtalt  not  decline  from  the  thing  which  they  shall  shew  thee, 
to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left.  And  that  man  that  will 
do  presumptuously,  not  hearkening  unto  the  Priest  (that 
j^ndeth  before  the  Lord  thy  God  to  minister  there),  or  unto 
the  Judge,  that  man  shall  die,  and  thou  shalt  take  away  evil 
from  Israel."  When  there  grew  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a 
question.  Whether  the  Gentiles  believing  might  be  saved.  Acta  xv. 
although  they  were  not  circumcised  after  the  manner  of 
Moses,  nor  did  observe  the  rest  of  those  legal  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  whereunto  the  Jews  were  bound ;  after  great 
dissension  and  disputation  about  it,  their  conclusion  in  the 
end  was,  to  have  it  determined  by  sentence  at  Jerusalem ; 
which  was  accordingly  done  in  a  Council*  there  assembled 
for  the  same  purpose.  Are  ye  able  to  allege  any  just  and 
sufficient  cause,  wherefore  absolutely  ye  should  not  con- 
descend in  this  controversy  to  have  your  judgments  over- 
ruled by  some  such  definitive  sentence ;  whether  it  fall  out 
to  be  given  with  or  against  you,  that  so  these  tedious  con- 
tenlioiis  may  cease  ?  Ye  will  perhaps  make  answer,  that  being 
persuaded  already  as  touching  the  truth  of  your  cause,  ye 
are  not  to  hearken  unto  any  sentence,  no  not  though  Angels  cc^^u 
.should  define  otherwise,  as  the  blessed  Apostle's  own  ex- 
.ample  teacheth :  Again,  that  men,  yea  Councils,  may  err ; 
aiid  that>  unless  the  judgment  given  do  satisfy  your  minds, 
imlesB  it  be  such  as  ye  can  by  no  further  argument  oppugn ; 
in  a  word)  unless  you  perceive  and  acknowledge  it  your- 
selves consonant  with  God's  Word;  to  stand  unto  it,  not 
alloiHng  it,  were  to  sin  against  your  own  consciences.  But 
consider,  I  beseech  you,  first,  as  touching  the  Apostle,  how 
that  wherein  he  was  so  resolute  and  peremptory,  our  Lord 

•  [**  This  &  a  manifest  abuse  of  the  word.  That  meeting  was  only  of  one  church,  and, 
if  such  a  meeting  be  called  a  Council,  it  will  fc^ow  that  there  were  innumerable  Councils  in 
the  primitiye  times.  A  Council  is  an  assembly  of  deputies  or  commissioners  from  several 
Churches  aasodated  by  certain  bonds  in  a  general  body.  It  was  only  in  the  second  century, 
that  the  custom  of  holding  Councils  commenced."  Mosheim's  EccL  Hist.  Book  I.  chap.  ii. 
sect.  14,  and  note.  Maclaine's  edit.  Consult  also  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christianoruniy  &c. 
secu,  prim,  sect  48,  and  Vidal's  Transl,  of  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  Vol.  I.  pp.  264,  265.] 
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Jesus  Christ  made  manifest  unto  him^  even  by  intuitive 
revelation^  wherein  there  was  no  possibility  of  error :  that 
which  you  are  persuaded  of,  ye  have  it  no  otherwise  than 
by  your  own  only  probable  collection ;  and  therefore  such 
bold  asseverations  as  in  him  were  admirable,  should  in 
your  mouths  but  argue  rashness.  God  was  not  ignorant, 
that  the  Priests  and  Judges,  whose  sentence  in  matters  of 
controversy  he  ordained  should  stand,  both  might  and 
oftentimes  would  be  deceived  in  their  judgment.  How- 
beit,  better  it  was  in  the  eye  of  his  understanding,  that 
sometime  an  erroneous  sentence  definitive  should  prevail, 
till  the  same  authority  perceiving  such  oversight,  might 
afterwards  correct  or  reverse  it,  than  that  strifes  should 
have  respite  to  grow,  and  not  come  speedily  unto  some 
end.  Neither  wish  we,  that  men  should  do  any  thing 
which  in  their  hearts  they  are  persuaded  they  ought  not  to 
do  ;*  but  this  persuasion  ought  (we  say)  to  be  fully  settled 
in  their  hearts,  that  in  litigious  and  controversed  causes  of 
such  quality,  the  will  of  God  is  to  have  them  to  do  what- 
soever the  sentence  of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  deter- 
mine, yea,  though  it  seem  in  their  private  opinion  to  swerve 
utterly  from  that  which  is  right ;  as,  no  doubt,  many  times 
the  sentence  amongst  the  Jews  did  seem  unto  one  part  or 
other  contending ;  and  yet  in  this  case,  God  did  then  allow 
them  to  do  that  which  in  their  private  judgment  it  seemed 
(yea,  and  perhaps  truly  seemed)  that  the  Law  did  disallow. 
Si!  33.]  For  if  God  be  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace,  then 
can  he  not  be  the  author  of  our  refusal,  but  of  our  content- 
ment to  stand  unto  some  definitive  sentence ;  without  which, 
almost  impossible  it  is,  that  either  we  should  avoid  confusion, 
or  ever  hope  to  attain  peace.  To  small  purpose  had  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  been  assembled,  if  once  their  deter- 
mination being  set  down,  men  might  aftei*wards  have  defended 
their  former  opinions.  When  therefore  they  had  given  their 
definitive  sentence,  all  controversy  was  at  an  end.  Things 
were  disputed  before  they  came  to  be  determined ;  men 
afterwards  were  not  to  dispute  any  longer,  but  to  obey.  The 
sentence  of  judgment  finished  their  strife,  which  their  dis- 
putes before  judgment  could  not  do.  This  was  ground 
sufficient  for  any  reasonable  man's  conscience  to  build  the 

•  [See  p.  46.] 
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duty  of  obedience  upon,  whatsoever  his  own  opinion  were  as 
touching  the  matter  before  in  question.     So  full  of  wilfulness 
and  self-liking  is  our  nature^  that  without  some  definitive 
sentence,  which  being  given  may  stand,  and  a  necessity  of 
silence  on  both  sides  afterward  imposed ;  small  hope  there 
is,  that  strifes  thus  far  prosecuted  will  in  short  time  quietly 
end.     Now  it  were  in  vain  to  ask  you,  whether  you  could  be 
content  that   the  sentence  of  any  Court  already  erected, 
should  be  so  far  authorized,  as  that  among  the  Jews  estab- 
lished by  God  himself,  for  the  determining  of  all  controversies : 
**  That  man  which  will  do  presumptuously,  not  hearkening  [Dent. 
unto  the  Priest  that  standeth  before  the  Lord  to  minister 
there,  nor  unto  the  Judge,  let  him  die."     Ye  have  given  us 
already  to  understand  what  your  opinion  is  in  part  concerning 
her  sacred  Majesty's  Court  of  High  Commission  ;*  the  nature 
whereof  is  the  same  with  that  amongst  the  Jews,  albeit  the 
power  be  not  so  great.     The  other  way  happily  may  Uke 
you  better,  because  Master  Beza,  in  his  last  Book,  save  one,  Pner. 
written  about  these  matters,  professeth  himself  to  be  now  drEx- 
weary  of  such  combats  and  encounters,  whether  by  word  or  prwbjt. 
writing,  inasmuch  as  he  findeth  that  controversies  thereby 
are  made  but  brawls;  and  therefore  wisheth,  "  that  in  some 
common  lawful  Assembly  of  Churches,  all  these  strifes  may 
at  once  be  decided.'*     Shall  there  be  then  in  the  meanwhile 
no  **  doings  ?"  Yes.     There  are  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
Law,  "  judgment,  and  mercy,  and  fidelity."    These  things  Matt. 
we  ought  to  do ;  and  these  things,  while  we  contend  about 
less,  we  leave  undone.     Happier  are  they,  whom  the  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  "  doing"  in  these  things,  than  [xxiv. 
disputing  about  Doctors,  Elders,  and  Deacons.     Or  if  there  **'^ 
be  no  remedy,  but  somewhat  needs  ye  must  do,  which  may 
tend  to  the  setting  forward  of  your  Discipline,  do  that  which 
wise  men,  who  think  some  Statute  of  the  Realm  more  fit  to 
be  repealed  than  to  stand  in  force,  are  accustomed  to  do, 

•  [Established  in  1584,  at  Abp.  Whitgift's  "persuasion."  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  o/Eng, 
1769,  4to.  VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  149.—"  As  some  speak  merrily  of  the  Common  Law,  that  it  is 
all  Law  and  no  Conscience ;  and,  that  the  Chancery  is  all  Conscience  and  no  Law;  so  we 
may  speak  seriously  upon  costly  experience,  that  their  spiteful  Courts  are  neither  Law  nor 
Conscience."  Jppeal  to  the  Parliament ;  or,  Sum's  Plea  against  Prelacy,  ( 1 628).  4to.  p.  279. 
**  This  court  was  a  real  Inquisition ;  attended  with  similar  iniquities  and  cruelties."  Hume, 
Beign  of  Eliz.  chap.  xli.  It  was  abolished  in  1641. — "  Whoever  will  compare  the  powers 
given  to  this  tribunal  with  those  of  the  Inquisition,  which  Philip  II.  endeavoured  to  establish 
in  the  Low  Countries,  will  find  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  two  courts  consisted  in 
their  names.  One  was  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  the  other  of  High  Commission." — LiN- 
GARD*s  Hist,ofEng.  1823.  4to.  VoL  V.  ch.  vi.  p.  316,  n.] 
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before  tbey  come  to  Parliament,  where  the  place  of  enact* 
ing  is ;  that  is  to  say,  spend  the  time  in  re-examining  more 
duly  your  cau^e,  and  in  more  throughly  considering  of  th^t 
which  ye  labour  to  overthrow.  As  for  the  orders  which  are 
established,  sith  equity  and  reason,  the  Law  of  nature,  God 
and  man,  do  all  favour  that  which  is  in  being,  till  orderly 
judgment  of  di^ci^ion  be  given  against  it,  it  is  but  justice  to 
exact  of  you,  ^nd  perver/seness  in  you  it  should  be  to  deny, 
thereunto  your  willing  obedience.  Not  that  I  judge  it  a 
thing  allowable  for  men  to  observe  those  Laws,  which  in  their 
hearts  they  are  stedfastly  persuaded  to  be  against  the  Law 
of  God  ;*  but  your  persuasion  in  this  case  ye  are  all  bound 
for  the  time  to  suspend ;  and  in  otherwise  doing,  ye  offend 
against  God,  by  troubling  his  Church  without  any  just  or 
necessary  cause.  Be  it  that  there  are  some  reasons  inducing 
you  to  think  hardly  of  our  Laws ;  are  those  reasons  deoiop-p 
strative,  are  they  necessary,  or  but  mere  probabilities  only  ? 
An  argument  necessary  and  demonstrative  is  such,  as  being 
proposed  unto  any  man,  and  understood,  the  mind  canidj^ 
choose  but  inwardly  assent.  Any  one  such  reason  diacbargetb, 
I  grant,  the  conscience,  and  setteth  it  at  full  liberty.  For  the 
public  approbation  given  by  the  body  of  this  whole  Churchi 
unto  those  things  which  are  established,  doth  make  it  but 
probable  that  they  are  good ;  and  therefore  unto  a  neeepsary 
proof,  that  they  are  not  good,  it  must  give  place.  But  if  tbe 
skilfullest  amongst  you  can  shew,  that  all  the  books  ye  hav^ 
hitherto  written  be  able  to  afford  any  one  argument  of  this 
nature,  let  the  instance  be  given.  As  for  probabilities,  wbftt 
thing  was  there  ever  set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound 
reason,  but  some  probable  shew  against  it  might  be  made  { 
Is  it  meet,  that  when  publicly  things  are  received,  and  hav^ 
taken  place,  general  obedience  thereunto  should  cease  to  be 
exacted,  in  case  this  or  that  private  person,  led  with  some 
probable  conceit,  should  make  opien  protestation,  I  Peter  or 
John  disallow  them,  and  pronounce  them  nought  ?  In  which 
case  your  answer  will  be,  that  concerning  the  Laws  of  our 
T.c.  Church,  they  are  not  only  condemned  in  "  the  opipiop  of  a 
p.  m'  private  man,  but  of  thousands,"  yea,  and  even  **  of  those 
amongst  which  divers  are  in  public  charge  and  authoniy-** 
As  though  when  public  consent  of  the  whole  hath  established 
any  thing,  every  man's  judgment  being  thereunto  compared, 

W    I      ^     ^    ■  l.y^^^^^"»       ■     ■l^^i^.i^-^— — ^M^^^»^  ■  ■  ■MI,,M»i.l.  ■  ■■■■■I..  ■■■■■■^■■M  P»«l  ■— ■ m  IIIIM^  I  — 

•  [See  p.  44.] 
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were  not  private,  howsoever  his  calling  be  to  some  kind  of 
public  charge.  So  that  of  peace  and  quietness  there  is  not 
any  way  possible,  unless  the  probable  voice  of  every  intire 
society  or  body  politic  overrule  all  private  of  like  nature  in 
the  same  body.  Which  thing  effectually  proveth,  that  God 
being  author  of  peace  and  not  of  confusion  in  the  Church, 
must  needs  be  author  of  those  men's  peaceable  resolutions, 
who,  concerning  these  things,  have  determined  with  them- 
selves to  think  and  do  as  the  Church  they  are  of  decreeth, 
till  they  see  necessary  cause  enforcing  them  to  the  contrary. 

7.   Nor  is  mine  own  intent  any  other,  in  these  several  The 
Books  of  Discourse,  than  to  make  it  appear  unto  you,  that  ^ntSnc 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  this  land,  we  are  led  by  great  these 
reason  to  observe  them,  and  ye  by  no  necessity  bound  to  booLb. 
impugn  them.     It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  meaning  to  draw 
you  hereby  into  hatred,  or  to  set  upon  the  face  of  this  cause 
any  fairer  glasse*  than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford;  but  my 
whole  endeavour  is  to  resolve  the  conscience,  and  to  shew, 
as  near  as  I  can,  what  in  this  controversy  the  lieart  is  to 
think,  if  it  will  follow  the  light  of  sound  and  sincere  judg- 
ment, without  either  cloud  of  prejudice  or  mist  of  passionate 
affection.     Wherefore  seeing  that  Laws  and  Ordinances  in  [Bk.  i.] 
particular,  whedier  such  as  we  observe,  or  such  as  your- 
selves would  have  established ;  when  the  mind  doth  sift  and 
examine   them,    it  must  needs  have   often  recourse  to  a 
iHmiber  of  doubts  and  questions,  about  the  nature,  kinds, 
und  qualities  of  Laws  in  general,  whereof,  unless  it  be 
throughly  informed,  there  will  appear  no  certainty  to  stay 
our  persuasion  upon ;  I  have  for  that  cause  set  down,  in  the 
first  place,  an  Introduction  on  both  sides  needful  to  be  con- 
sidered :  declaring  itherein  what  Law  is,  how  different  kinds 
.«f  Laws  there  are,  and  what  force  they  are  of,  according 
unto  each  kind.     This  done,  because  ye  suppose  the  Laws,  [Bk.  2.] 
for  which  ye  strive,  are  foimd  in  Scripture;  but  those  not, 
against  which  wef  strive ;  and  upon  this  surmise,  are  drawn 
to  hold  it,  as  the  very  main  pillar  of  your  whole  cause, 
"  That  Scripture  ought  to  be  the  onlj^  rule  of  all  our  actions;" 
and  consequently,  that  the  Church-orders  which  we  observe, 
being  not  commanded  in  Scripture,  are  offensive  and  dis- 

*  [From  the  Gothic,  gloOf  to  shine ;   whence  glassa,  and  thence  glaze,  and  gloss.    See 
Johnson's  Diet.     Todd's  edit.  1818.  4to.  "Gloss."] 
f  [Query,  for  "  we"  read  ye.Ji 
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pleasant  unto  God ;  I  have  spent  the  second  Book  in  sifting 
of  this  point,  which  standeth  with  you  for  the  first  and 

[Bk.3.]  chiefest  principle  whereon  ye  build.  Whereunto  the  next 
in  degree  is,  That  as  God  Will  have  always  a  Church  upon 
earth,  while  the  world  doth  continue,  and  that  Church  stand 
in  need  of  government,  of  which  government  it  behoveth 
himself  to  be  both  the  Author  and  Teacher;  so  it  cannot 
stand  with  duty,  that  man  should  ever  presume  in  any  wise 
to  change  and  alter  the  same;  and  therefore,  *^  that  in 
Scripture  there  must  of  necessity  be  found  some  particular 
form  of  Polity  Ecclesiastical,  the  Laws  whereof  admit  not 

[Bk.4.]  '^'^y  ^^^  o(  alteration."  The  first  three  Books  being  thus 
ended,  the  fourth  proceedeth  from  the  general  grounds  and 
foundations  of  your  cause,  unto  your  general  accusations 
against  us,  as  having  in  the  Orders  of  our  Church  (for  so 
you  pretend)  "  corrupted  the  right  form  of  Church-polity 
with  manifold  Popish  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  which  certain 
reformed  Churches  have  banished  from  amongst  them,  and 
have  thereby  given  us  such  example  as  (you  think)  we  ought 
to  follow."  This  your  assertion  hath  herein  drawn  us  to 
make  search,  whether  these  be  just  exceptions  against  the 
customs  of  our  Church,  when  ye  plead,  that  they  are  the 
same  which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath,  or  that  they  are  not 
the  same  which  some  other  reformed  Churches  have  devised. 

[Bk.  5.]  Of  those  four  Books  which  remain,  and  are  bestowed  about 
the  specialties  of  that  cause  which  lieth  in  controversy,  the 
first  examineth  the  causes  by  you  alleged,  wherefore  the 
public  duties  of  Christian  Religion,  as  our  Prayers,  our 
Sacraments,  and  the  rest,  should  not  be  ordered  in  such 
sort  as  with  us  they  are;  nor  that  power,  whereby  the 
persons  of  men  are  consecrated  unto  the  Ministry,  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  as  the  laws  of  this  Church  do 

[BkB.  6  allow.     The  second  and  third  are  concerning  the  power  of 

^^'^  Jurisdiction;  the  one,  whether  Laymen,  such  as  your  govern- 
ing Elders  are,  ought  in  all  congregations  for  ever  to  be  in- 
vested with  that  power?  The  other,  whether  Bishops  may 
have  that  power  over  other  Pastors,  and  therewithal  that 

[Bk.8.]  honour  which  with  us  they  have?  And  because,  besides 
the  power  of  Order,  which  all  consecrated  persons  have, 
and  the  power  of  Jurisdiction,  which  neither  they  all,  nor 
they  only  have,  there  is  a  third  power,  a  power  of  Eccle- 
siastical Dominion,  communicable,  as  we  think,  unto  persons 
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not  Ecclesiastical^  and  most  fit  to  be  restrained  unto  the 
Prince  or  Sovereign  Commander  over  the  whole  body 
politic ;  the  eighth  Book  we  have  allotted  unto  this  question, 
and  have  sifted  therein  your  objections  against  those  pre- 
eminences royal  which  thereunto  appertain.  Thus  have  I 
laid  before  you  the  brief  of  these  my  travails,  and  presented 
under  your  view  the  limbs  of  that  cause  litigious  between 
us;  the  whole  intire  body  whereof  being  thus  compact,  it 
shall  be  no  troublesome  thing  for  any  man  to  find  each 
particular  controversy's  resting-place,  and  the  coherence  it 
hath  with  those  things,  either  on  which  it  dependeth,  or 
which  depend  on  it. 

8.  The  case  so  standing,  therefore,  my  brethren,  as  it  How 
doth,  the  wisdom  of  governors  ye  must  not  blame,  in  that  iiase 
they  further  also  forecasting  the  manifold  strange  and  dan-  {o^^ai* 
gerous  innovations,  which  are  more  than  likely  to  follow,  if  HSJow*' 
your  Discipline  should  take  place,  have  for  that  cause  thought  ^^^'. 
it  hitherto  a  part  of  their  duty  to  withstand  your  endeavours  J^e'Jy 
that  way ;  the  rather  for  that  they  have  seen  already  some  npon'"^ 
small  beginnings  of  the  fruits  thereof  in  them,  who,  con-J^*"^^" 
curring  with  you  in  judgment  about  the  necessity  of  that  JJ|J?j;-^ 
Discipline,  have  adventured,  without  more  ado,  to  separate  *f  *«  <*»* 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  to  put  yourpiac«- 
speculations  in  execution.     These  men's  hastiness  the  warier   i 
sort  of  you  doth  not  commend ;  ye  wish  they  had  held  them-    ' 
selves  longer  in,  and  not  so  dangerously  flown  abroad  before 
the  feathers  of  the  cause  had  been  grown;  their  error  with       . 
merciful  terms  ye  reprove,  naming  them,  in  great  commise-       / 
ration  of  mind,  your  "  poor  brethren."    They  on  the  contrary       ' 
side  more  bitterly  accuse  you  as  their  "  false  brethren  ;"  and 
against  you  they  plead,  saying,  "  From  your  breasts  it  is  that 
"  we  have  sucked  those  things,  which  when  ye  delivered 
"  unto  us,  ye  termed  that  heavenly,  sincere,  and  wholesome  i  Pet. 
"  milk  of  God's  Word ;  howsoever  ye  now  abhor,  as  poison, 
^*  that  which  the  virtue  thereof  hath  wrought  and  brought 
^'  forth  in  us.     Ye,  sometime  our  companions,  guides,  and  psaim 
*^  familiars,  with  whom  we  have  had  most  sweet  consultations, 
**  are  now  become  our  professed  adversaries,  because  we 
^*  think  the  Statute-congregations  in  England  to  be  no  true 
*' Christian  Chutches;   because  we  have  severed  ourselves 
"  from  them ;  and    because  without  their  leave  or  licence, 
**  that  are  in  Civil  authority,  we  have  secretly  framed  our 
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''  own  Churches  according  to  the  Platform  of  the  Word  of 
"  Gt)d ;  for  of  that  point  between  you  and  us  there  is  no  con- 
*^  troversy.    Alas !  what  would  ye  have  us  to  do  ?    At  such 
"  time  as  ye  were  content  lo  accept  us  in  the  number  of  your 
own,  your  teachings  we  heard,  we  read  your  writings :  and 
though  we  would,  yet  able  we  are  not  to  forget  inith 
*^  what  zeal  ye  have  ever  profest,  that  in  the  English  Congre- 
gations (for  so  many  of  them  as  be  ordered  according  unto 
their  own  Laws)  the  very  public  serrice  of  God  is  fraught, 
as  touching  matter,  with  heaps  of  intolerable  pollutions, 
and  as  concerning  form,  borrowed  from  die  shop  of  Anti- 
**  christ ;  hateful  both  ways  in  the  eyes  of  the  Most  Holy : 
the  kind  of  their  government,  by  Bishops  and  Archbishops, 
Antichristian ;  that  Discipline  which  Christ  hath  essentially 
PKef.     "  tied,  that  is  to  say^  so  united  unto  his  Church,  thai  we 
31^"^   <<  cannot  accompt  it  really  to  be  his  Church  which  hath 
^     *'  not  in  it  the  satne  Disdpline,  that  very  Discipline  no  less 
there  despised  thfui  in  the  highest  throne  of  Antichrist: 
all  such  parts  of  the  Word  of  God>  as  do  any  way  conoetn 
that  Discipline,  no  less  unsoundly  taught  and  intelrpretod 
by  all  authorized  English  Pastors,  than  by  Antichrist's 
'^  factors  themselves ;  at  Baptism,  crossing;  at  the  Suplper 
*^  of  the  Lord,  kneeling ;  at  both,  a  number  of  other  the 
''  most  notorious  badges  of  Antichristian  recognisance  usuid. 
*^  Being  moved  with  these  and  the  like,  your  effectual  dis- 
'^  courses,  whereunto  we  gave  most  attentive  ear,  till  they 
*^  entered  even  into  our  souls,  and  were  as  fire  within  our 
bosoms ;  we  thought  we  might  hereof  be  bold  to  oondiude, 
that  sith  no  such  Antichristian  Synagogue  maybe  accompted 
*^  a  true  Church  of  Christ,  ye,  by  accusing  all  Congregatidns 
^*  ordered  according  to  the  Laws  of  England  as  Antichri^&m, 
did  mean  to  condemn  those  Congregations,  as  not  being 
any  of  them  worthy  the  name  of  a  true  Christian  Church. 
**  Ye  tell  us  now,  it  is  not  your  meaning.     But  what  Heant 
your  often  threatenings  of  them,  who  professing  themselves 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Sion,  were  too  loth  to  depart 
"wholly  as  they  should  out  of  Babylon?    Whereat  our 
hearts  being  fearfiilly  troubled,  we  durst  not,  we  durst  not 
continue  longer  so  near  her  confines^  lest  her  plagues 
might  suddenly  overtake  us,  before  we  did  cease  to  be 
partakers  with  her  sins;  for  so  we  could  not  choose  but 
acknowledge  with  grief  that  we  were,  when  they  doing  evil, 
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^^we  by  our  presence  in  tbeir  assemblies  seemed  to  like 
'^tbereof;  or  at  leastwise^  not  so  earnestly  to  dislike,  as 
became  men  heartily  zealous  of  God's  glory.    For  adven^ 
turing  to  erect  the  Discipline  of  Christ,  without  the  leave 
of  the  Christian  Magistrate,  happily  ye  may  condemn  us  as 
fools,  in  that  we  hazard  thereby  our  estates  and  persons 
further  than  you,  which  are  that  way  more  wise,  think 
necessary:  but  of  any  ofience  or  sin  therein  committed 
against  God,  with  what  conscience  can  you  accuse  us, 
**  when  your  own  x>ositions  are,  that  the  things  we  observe 
**  Aovld  every  of  them  be  dearer  unto  us  than  ten  thousand 
*'  lives ;  that  they  are  the  peremptory  commandments  of  God ; 
''  that  no  mortal  man  can  dispense  with  them ;  and  that  the 
'*  Magistrate  grievously  sinneth,  in  not  constraining  thereunto  ? 
"  Will  ye  blame  any  man  for  doing  that  of  his  own  accord, 
''  which  all  men  should  be  compelled  to  do,  that  are  not  wil- 
''  ling  of  themselves  ?    When  God  commandeth,  shall  we 
'^  answer  that  we  will  obey,  if  so  be  Caesar  will  grant  us 
<* leave?    Is  Discipline  an  Ecclesiastical  matter,  or  a  Civil? 
^  Kan  Ecclesiastical,  it  must  of  necessity  belong  to  the  duty 
**  of  the  Minister ;  and  the  Minister  (ye  say)  holdeth  all  his 
*'  authority  of  doing  whatsoever  belongeth  unto  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  house  of  God,  even  immediately,  from  God 
himself,  widiout  dependency  upon  any  Magistrate.  Where- 
upon it  followeth,  as  we  suppose,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  being  willing  to  be  under  the  sceptre  of  Christ,  the 
'*  Minister  of  God,  into  whose  hands  the  Lord  himself  hath 
''  put  that  sceptre,  is  without  all  excuse,  if  thereby  he  guide 
**  diem  not.     Nor  do  we  find,  that  hitherto  greatly  ye  have 
^disliked  those  Churches  abroad,  where  the  people,  with 
direction  of  their  godly  Ministers,  have  even  against  the 
will  of  the  Magistrate  brought  in  either  the  Doctrine  or 
Discipline  of  Jesus  Christ*    For  which  cause  we  must  now 
*'  think  the  very  saxne  diing  of  you,  which  our  Saviour  did 
*'  sometime  utter  concerning  false-hearted  Scribes  and  Pha- 
**  risees.  They  say,  and  do  not."  Thus  the  foolish*  Barrowist  Matt. 
denveth  his  schism  by  way  of  conclusion,  as  to  him  it"^*-^ 
aeemedi,  directly  and  plainly  out  of  your  principles.    Him 
therefcre  we  leave  to  be  satisfied  by  you,  from  whom  he  hath 

*  ["  Divers  Ministers  iveU  reckoned  of  heretofore  for  their  learning,  are  lately  &llen  from 
Cartwright  and  his  Sect  into  another  more  new  frenzy  of  Barrowism."— Bancroft's  Survey, 
1593.  edit  1663.  4to.  p.  341.] 
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sprung.  And  if  such,  by  yoiir  own  acknowledgment,  be 
persons  dangerous,  although  as  yet  the  alterations  which 
they  have  made  are  of  small  and  tender  growth ;  the  changes 
likely  to  ensue,  throughout  all  states  and  vocations  within 
this  land,  in  case  your  desire  should  take  place,  must  be 
thought  upon.  First,,  concerning  the  Supreme  Power  of 
the  Highest,  they  are  no  small  prerogatives,  which  now  there- 
unto belonging,  the  form  of  your  Discipline  will  constrain 
it  to  resign ;  as  in  the  last  book  of  this  Treatise  we  have 
-^  shewed  at  large.*  Again,  it  may  justly  be  feared,  whether 
our  English  Nobility,  when  the  matter  came  in  trial,  would 
contentedly  suffer  themselves  to  be  always  at  the  call,  and  td 
stand  to  the  sentence  of  a  number  of  mean  persons,  assisted 
with  the  presence  of  their  poor  teacher ;  a  man  (as  some- 
times it  hap  neth)  though  better  able  to  speak,  yet  little  or 
no  whit  apter  to  judge,  than  the  rest  :f  from  whom,  be  their 
dealings  never  so  absurd  (unless  it  be  by  way  of  complaint  to 
a  Synod),  no  appeal  may  be  made  unto  any  one  of  higher 
power ;  inasmuch  as  the  order  of  your  Discipline  admitteth 
no  standing  inequality  of  Courts,  no  spiritual  Judge  to  have 
any  ordinary  superior  on  earth,  but  as  many  Supremacies 
1  as  there  are  Parishes  and  several  Congregations.  Neither  is 
it  altogether  without  cause,  that  so  many  do  fear  the  overthrow 
of  all  learning,  as  a  threatened  sequel  of  this  your  intended 

Sap.      Discipline.     For  if  the  "  world's  preservation"  depend  upon 
*        "  the  multitude  of  the  wise ;"  and  of  that  sort  the  number  here- 
after be  not  likely  to  wax  over-great,  when  (that  wherewith  the 

Eccius.  son  of  Sirach  professeth  himself  "at  the  heart  grieved)  men 
*  of  understanding  are"  already  so  "  little  set  by ;"  how  should 
their  minds  whom  the  love  of  so  precious  a  jewel  filleth  with 
secret  jealousy,  even  in  regard  of  the  least  things  which  may 
any  way  hinder  the  flourishing  estate  thereof,  choose  but 
misdoubt  lest  this  Discipline,  which  always  you  match  with 
divine  Doctrine  as  her  natural  and  true  sister,  be  found  unto 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  a  step-mother ;  seeing  that  the  greatest 
worldly  hopes,  which  are  proposed  unto  the  chiefest  kind  of 
learning,  ye  seek  utterly  to  extirpate  as  weeds ;  and  have 
grounded  your  Platform  on  such  propositions,  as  do  after 
a  sort  undermine  those  most  renowmedj  habitations,  where, 

*  [Hence  the  Eighth  Book  must  have  been  ia  great  forwardness  at  this  time,  1594.] 
f  [See  Book  V.  sect.  81.—^"  For  we  are  not  to  dream  in  this  case  of  any  platform  which 
bringeth  equally  high  and  low  unto  Parish  Churches,"  &c.] 

X  {Renowned;  the  French  orthography,  renowmed,  changed  in  the  17th  century.] 
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through  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God^  all  commendable  arts 
and  sciences  are  with  exceeding  great  industry  hitherto  (and 
so  may  they  for  ever  continue)  studied,  proceeded  in,  and 
profest  ?   To  charge  you,  as  purposely  bent  to  the  overthrow 
of  that,  wherein  so  many  of  you  have  attained  no  small 
perfection,   were  injurious.     Only  therefore,  I  wi§h,  that 
yourselves  did  well  consider  how  opposite  certain  [of]  your 
positions  are  unto  the  state  of  Collegiate  Societies,  whereon 
the  two  Universities  consist.     Those  Degrees  which  their 
Statutes  bind  them  to  take  are  by  your  Laws  taken  away ; 
yourselves,  who  have  sought  them,  ye' so  excuse,  as  that  ye 
would  have  men  to  think  ye  judge  them  not  allowable,  but 
tolerable  only,  and  to  be  borne  with,  for  some  help  which  ye 
find  in  them  unto  the  furtherance  of  your  purposes,  till  the 
corrupt  estate  of  the  Church  may  be  better  reformed.    Your 
Laws  forbidding  Ecclesiastical  persons  utterly  the  exercise 
of  Civil  power,  must  needs  deprive  the  Heads  and  Masters 
in  the  same  Colleges  of  all  such  authority  as  now  they 
exercise,  either  at  home,  by  punishing  the  faults  of  those, 
who  not  as  children  to  their  parents  by  the  law  of  nature, 
but  altogether  by  civil  authority,  are  subject  unto  them ;  or 
abroad,  by  keeping  courts  amongst  their  tenants.     Your 
Laws  making  permanent  inequality  amongst  Ministers  a 
thing  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  enforce  those  Colleges, 
the  Seniors  whereof  are  all,  or  any  part  of  them,  Ministers 
under  the  government  of  a  Master  in  the  same  vocation,  to 
choose  as  oft  as  they  meet  together  a  new  President.     For 
if  so  ye  judge  it  necessary  to  do  in  Synods,  for  the  avoiding 
of  permanent  inequality  amongst  Ministers,  tl^e  same  cause 
must  needs,  even  in  these  Collegiate  Assemblies,  enforce 
the  like:  except  peradventure  ye  mean  to  avoid  all  such 
absurdities,  by  dissolving  those  Corporations,  and  by  bringing 
the  Universities  unto  the  form  of  the  School  of  Geneva. 
Which  thing  men  the  rather  are  inclined  to  look  for,  in- 
asmuch  as  the  Ministry,  whereinto  their  Founders,  with 
singular  providence,  have  by  the  same  Statutes  appointed 
them  necessarily  to  enter  at  a  certain  time,  your  Laws  bind 
them  much  more  necessarily  to  forbear,  till  some  Parish 
abroad  call  for  them.     Your  opinion  concerning  the  Law  moUod 
Civil  is,  that  the  knowledge  thereof  might  be  spared,  as  p?io.^ 


totheLL. 


*  [An  Hvmble  Motion  withsvbmission  vnto  the  Right  Honorable  'Lh.\^Lords\  of  Her  Maiesties 
Privie  Counsell.     Wherein  is  laid  open  to  be  considered,  how  nccessarie  it  were  for  the  good 
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a  thing  which  this  land  doth  not  need.  Professors  in  that 
kind  being  few,  ye  are  the  bolder  to  spurn  at  them,  and  not 
to  dissemble  your  minds,  as  concerning  their  removal:  in 
whose  studies,  although  myself  have  not  much  been  con- 
versant, nevertheless,  exceeding  great  cause,  I  see,  there  is 
to  wish,  that  thereunto  more  encouragement  were  given,  as 
well  for  the  singular  treasures  of  wisdom  dierein  contained, 
as  also  for  the  great  use  we  have  thereof,  both  in  decision  of 
certain  kinds  of  causes  arising  daily  within  ourselves,  and 
especially  for  commerce  with  nations  abroad,  whereunto  that 
knowledge  is  most  requisite.  The  reasons  wherewith  ye 
Would  persuade,  that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  to  frame  all 
our  actions  by,  are  in  every  respect  as  effectual  for  proof 
that  the  same  is  the  only  Law  whereby  to  determine  all  our 
Civil  controversies.  And  then  what  doth  let,  but  that  as 
those  men  may  have  their  desire,  who  frankly  broach  it 
already,  that  the  work  of  reformation  will  never  be  perfect^ 
till  the  Law  of  Jesus  Christ  be  received  alone ;  so  Pleadars 
and  CounseUors  may  bring  their  Books  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  bestow  them  as  the  students  of  curious  and  needless  arts 
Acts  did  theirs  in  the  Apostles'  time  ?  I  leave  them  to  scan,  how 
"*'  *  far  those  words  of  yours  may  reach,  wherein  ye  declare. 
That  whereas  now  many  houses  lie  waste  through  inordinate 
Humb.  suits  of  law,  *^  this  one  thing  will  shew  the  excellency  of 
p.?l?°'  Discipline  for  the  wealth  of  the  Realm,  and  quiet  of  subjects. 
That  the  Church  is  to  censure  such  a  party,  who  is  apparently 
troublesome  and  contentious,  and  without  reasonable  eauae, 
upon  a  mere  will  and  stomach,  doth  vex  and  molest  his 
brother  and  trouble  the  country."  For  mine  own  part,  I  do 
not  see  but  that  it  might  very  well  agree  with  your  principles, 
if  your  Discipline  were  fully  planted,  even  to  send  out  your 
Writs  of  Surcease  unto  all  Courts  of  England  besides,  for 
the  most  thmgs  handled  in  them.  A  great  deal  furdier  I 
might  proceed,  and  descend  lower.  But  forasmuch  as  egiunst 
coun-  all  these  and  the  like  difficulties,  your  answer  is,  That  we 
p.7o6.*  ought  to  search  what  things  are  consonant  to  God's  vrill,  not 
which  be  most  for  our  own  ease;  and  therefore  tiiat  your 
■'  ' '  ■         ■■  ■  ■  ■■    » .11 

of  this  Lande,  and  the  Queens  Maiesties  safety,  that  EcclesiasticaB  ^sdpfine  were  refenwed 
after  the  Worde  of  God :  and  how  easily  there  might  be  provision  for  the  learned  Miaiitcry. 
Anno  1590.   4to.    pp.  111.] 

•  [A  Counter-Poison,  1584,  modestly  written  for  the  time,  to  make  Aunswere  to  the  Ob- 
jections and  Reproches  wherewith  the  Aunswerer  to  the  Abstract  would  disgrace  the  Holy 
Discipline  of  Christ.    Luke  xix.  40.    Reprint,  by  H.  Jacob.   1608.] 
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Didcipline  being  (for  such  is  your  error)  the  absolute  com- 
mandment of  Almighty  God,  it  must  be  received,  although 
the  world  by  receiving  it  should  be  clean  turned  upside 
down :  herein  Ueth  the  greatest  danger  of  all.  For  whereas 
the  name  of  divine  authcnrity  is  used  to  coimtenance  these 
things,  which  are  not  the  commandments  of  God,  but  your 
own  erroneous  collections ;  on  him  ye  must  father  whatsoever 
ye  shall  afterwards  be  led,  either  to  do  in  withstanding  the 
adversaries  of  your  cause,  or  to  think  in  maintenance  of  your 
doings.  And  what  this  may  be,  God  doth  know.  In  such 
kinds  of  error,  the  mind  once  imagining  itself  to  seek  the 
execution  of  God's  will,  laboureth  forthwith  to  remove  both 
things  and  persons,  which  any  way  hinder  it  from  taking 
place ;  and  in  such  cases,  if  any  strange  ot  new  thing  seem 
requisite  to  be  done,  a  strange  and  new  opinion,  concerning 
die  lawfulness  thereof,  is  withal  received  and  broached  imdj^ 
countenance  of  divine  authority.  One  example  herein  may 
serve  for  many,  to  shew,  that  &lse  opinions  touching  the 
will  of  God  to  have  things  done,  are  wont  to  bring  forth 
flughty  and  violent  practices  against  the  hinderances  of  them; 
and  those  practices  new  opinions  more  pernicious  than  the 
first,  yea,  most  extremely  sometimes  opposite  to  that  which 
the  first  did  seem  to  intend.  Where  the  people  took  upon 
then  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  by  casting  out  Popish 
superstition;  they,  having  received  firom  their  Pastors  a 
general  instruction,  ^^  that  whatsoever  the  heavenly  Father  Mat^ 
hath  not  planted,  must  be  rooted  out,"*  proceeded  in  some  ^^' 
fiireign  places  so  far,  that  down  went  oratories,  and  the  very 
temples  of  God  themselves.  For  as  they  chanced  to  take 
the  compass  of  their  conmiission  stricter  or  larger,  so  their 
dealings  were  accordingly  more  or  less  moderate^  Amongst 
others,  there  sprang  up  presently  one  kind  of  men,  with 
whose  zeal  and  forwardness  the  rest  being  compared,  were 
thought  to  be  marvellous  cold  and  dull.  These  grounding 
themselves  on  rules  more  general;  that  whatsoever  the  Law 
of  Christ  commandeth  not,  thereof  Antichrist  is  the  author  ; 
and  that  whatsoever  Antichrist,  or  his  adherents,  did  in  the 

*  ["  As  he  was  pleased  often  to  remember ;  he  heard  his  unde  (Kobert  Whitg^)  the  Abbot 
say.  That  they  and  their  rehgion  could  not  long  continue,  because,  said  he,  I  have  read  the 
whole  Scripture  over  and  over,  and  could  never  find  therein  that  our  religion  was  founded  by 
God.  And  for  proof  of  his  opinion,  the  Abbot  would  allege  that  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
'  Every  planting  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.'  ** — ^Paule's 
Life  o/Abp,  WhUgifi,  p.  3.] 
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world,  the  true  professors  of  Christ  are  to  undo ;  found  out 
many  things  more  than  others  had  done,  the  extirpation 
whereof  was  in  their  conceit  as  necessary  as  of  any  thing 
before  removed.    Hereupon  they  secretly  made  their  doleful 
complaints  every  where  as  they  went,  that  albeit  the  world 
did  begin  to  profess  some  dislike  of  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  yet  &uits  worthy  of  a  true  repent- 
ance were  not  seen;  and  that  if  men  did  repent  as  they 
Ought,  they  must  endeavour  to  purge  the  truth  of  all  manner 
r%Pet.    of  evil,  to  the  end  there  might  follow  a  new  world  afterward. 
"'     ^   wherein  righteousness  only  should  dwell.  Private  repentance, 
they  said,  must  appear  by  every  man's  fashioning  his  own 
life,  contrary  unto  the  custom  and  orders  of  this  present 
Gny  de  world,  both  iu  greater  things  and  in  less.     To  this  purpose, 
cllxxe    they  had  always  in  their  mouths  those  greater  things,  charity, 
des  '^^  faith,  the  true  fear  of  God,  the  cross,  the  mortification  of  the 
ti^V^  flesh.     All  their  exhortations  were  to  set  light  of  the  things 
^'^'      in  this  world,  to  account  riches  and  honours  vanity,  and  in 
token  thereof,  not  only  to  seek  neither,  but  if  men  were 
possessors  of  both,  even  to  cast  away  the  one  and  resign  the 
other,  that  all  men  might  see  their  unfeigned  conversion  unto 
pages.    Christ.     They  were  solicitors  of  men  to  fasts,  to  often  medi- 
tations of  heavenly  things,  and  as  it  were  conferences  in  secret 
I        with  God  by  prayers,  not  framed  according  to  the  frozen 
manner  of  the  world,  but  expressing  such  fervent  desires  as 
p.  16.     might  even  force  God  to  hearken  unto  them.     Where  they 
p.  118,    found  men  in  diet,  attire,  furniture  of  house,  or  any  other 
way,  observers  of  civility  and  decent  order,  such  they  reproved 
p.  120.    as  being  carnally  and  earthly  minded.  Every  word  otherwise 
than  severely  and  sadly  uttered,  seemed  to  pierce  like  a  sword 
p.  116.    through  them.     If  any  man  were  pleasant,  their  manner  was 
presently  with  deep  sighs  to  repeat  those  words  of  our  Saviour 
Luke      Christ,  "  Wo  be  to  you  which  now  laugh,  for  ye  shall  lament." 
So  great  was  their  delight  to  be  always  in  trouble,  that  such 
as  did  quietly  lead  their  lives,  they  judged  of  all  other  men 
p.  117.     to  be  in  most  dangerous  case.   They  so  much  affected  to  cross 
the  ordinary  custom  in  every  thing,  that  when  other  men's 
use  was  to  put  on  better  attire,  they  would  be  sure  to  shew 
themselves    openly  abroad  in   worse :   the   ordinary  names 
of  the  days  in  the  week  they  thought  it  a  kind  of  profaneness 

•  ["En  trois  livres.    1565,  8vo.     Un  gros  volume  de  pr^s  de  mille  pages."— 5w^.  Uni- 
rerselle.    1812,  8vo.    Tom.  V.] 
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to  use,   and  therefore  accustomed  themselves  to  make  no 
other  distinction  than  by  numbers,  the  first,  second,  third 
day.     From  this  they  proceeded  unto  public  reformation, 
first  Ecclesiastical,  and  then  Civil.     Touching  the  former,  p-  *•• 
they  boldly  avouched  that  themselves  only  had  the  truth, 
which  thing  upon  peril  of  their  lives  they  would  at  all  times 
defend;  and  that  since  the  Apostles  lived,  the  same  was 
never  before  in  all  points  sincerely  taught.     Wherefore,  that 
things  might  again  be  brought  to  that  ancient  integrity  which 
Jesus  Christ  by  his  Word  requireth,  they  began  to  control 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  for  attributing  so  much  force 
and  virtue  unto  the  Scriptures  of  God  read ;  whereas  the 
truth  was,  that  when  the  Word  is  said  to  engender  faith  in 
the  heart,  and  to  convert  the  soul  of  man,  or  to  work  any 
such  spiritual  divine  effect,  these  speeches  are  not  thereunto 
appliable  as  it  is  read  or  preached,  but  as  it  is  ingrafted  in  us 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  opening  the  eyes  of  our 
understanding,  and  so  revealing  the  mysteries  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  that  which  Jeremy  promised  before  should  be^ 
paying,  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  I  will  ^^\  ^ 
write  it  in  their  hearts."    The  Book  of  God  they  notwith-  p-^*- 
standing  for  the  most  part  so  admired,  that  other  disputation 
against  their  opinions  than  only  by  allegation  of  Scripture  p*  ^' 
they  would  not  hear;   besides  it,  they  thought  no  other   i 
writings  in  the  world  should  be  studied ;  insomuch  as  one  of  ' 
their  great  prophets  exhorting  them  to  cast  away  all  respects 
unto  human  writings,  so  far  to  his  motion  they  condescended, 
that  as  many  as  had  any  books,  save  the  Holy  Bible,  in  their 
custody,  they  brought  and  set  them  publicly  on  fire.    When 
they  and  their  Bibles  were  alone  together,  what  strange 
fantastical  opinion  soever  at  any  time  entered  into  their  heads, 
their  use  was  to  think  the  Spmt  taught  it  them.     Thei!r 
phrensies  concerning  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  the  state  of 
souls  departed,  and  such-like,  are  things  needless  to  be  re- 
hearsed.    And  forasmuch  as  they  were  of  the  same  suite  with 
those  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaketh,  saying,  "  They  are  f..'^y"- 
still  learning,  but  never  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,"  it 
was  no  marvel  to  see  them  every  day  broach  some  new  thing 
not  heard  of  before.     Which  restless  levity  they  did  interpret 
to  be  their  growing  to  spiritual  perfection,  and  a  proceeding 
from  faith  to  faith.     The  differences  amongst  them  grew  by  p«5#66. 
this  mean  in  a  manner  infinite ;  so  that  scarcely  was  there 
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found  any  one  of  them,  the  forge  of  whose  brain  was  not 

p.  135.  possest  with  some  special  mystery.    Whereupon  although 

their    mutual   contentions  were  most   fiercely  prosecuted 

amongst  themaelyes,  yet  when  they  came  to  defend  the  cause 

common  to  them  all  against  the  adversaries  of  their  faction, 

they  had  ways  to  lick  one  another  whole ;  the  sounder  in  his 

p.  25.    own  persuasion  excusing  the  dear  brethren^  which  were 

not  so  far  enlightened}  and  professing  a  charitable  hope  of 

p.  71.    the  mercy  of  God  towards  them,  notwithstanding  their 

p.  m.   swerving  from  him  in  some  thmgs.    Their  own  Ministers 

they  highly  magnified,  as  men  whose  vocation  was  from  God ; 

the  rest  their  manner  was  to  term  disdainfully  Scribes  and 

Pharisees,  to  accompt  their  calling  a  human  creature,  and  to 

detain  the  people,  as  much  as  might  be,  from  hearing  them* 

p.  764.   As   touching  Sacraments,   Baptism    administered    in    the 

Church  of  Rcmie,  they  judged  to  be   but  an  execrable 

mockery,  and  no  Baptism;    both  because  the  Afinisters 

thereof  in  the  Papacy  are  wicked  idolaters,  lewd  peracms, 

thieves  and  murderers,  cursed  creatures,  ignorant  beasts  ^ 

and  also  for  that  to  baptize,  is  a  proper  action  belonging  unto 

none  but  the  Church  of  Christ,  whereas  Rome  is  Antichrist's 

p.  748.   Synagogue*    The  custom  of  using  Godfathers  and  God-* 

mothers  at  christenings,  they  scorned.     Baptising  of  Infants, 

although  confest  by  themselves  to  have  been  continued  ever 

p.  512.   sithence  the  very  Apostles'  own  times,  yet  they  altogether 

p.  018.   condemned ;  partly,  because  sundry  errors  are  of  no  less 

p.  723.   antiquity  ;  and  partly,  for  that  there  is  no  commandment  in 

the  Gospel  of  Christ  which   saith.  Baptize  Infants;   but 

p.  726.   he  contrariwise  in  saying,  <'  Go  preach  and  baptize,"  doth 

appoint,  that  the  Minister  of  Baptism  shall  in  that  action 

p.  688.   first  adminbter  doctrine,  and  then  Baptism ;  as  also  in  saying, 

'^  Whosoever  doth  believe  and  is  baptized,"  he  appointeth, 

that  the  party  to  whom  Baptism  is  administered,  shall  first 

believe,  and  then  be  baptized ;  to  the  end,  that  befieving 

may  go  before  this  Sacrament  in  the  receiver,  no  otherwise 

than  preaching  in  the  giver ;  sith  equally  in  both,  the  Law 

of  Christ  declareth  not  only  what  things  are  required,  but 

p.  38.     also  in  what  order  they  are  required.     The  Eucharist  they 

received  (pretending  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  example)  after 

supper:   and  for  avoiding  all  those  impieties  which  have 

been  grounded  upon  the  mystical  words  of  Christ,  '^  This  is 

my  body,  this  is  my  blood,"  they  thought  it  not  safe  to 
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mention  either  body  or  blood  in  that  Sacramentj  but  rather 
to  abrogate  both^  and  to  use  no  words  but  these,  ^'  Take,  p.  in. 
eat,  declare  the  death  of  our  Lord :  Drink,  shew  forth  our 
Lord's  death."    In  Rites  and  Ceremonies  their  profession 
was  hatred  of  all  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome :  for 
which  cause  they  would  rather  endure  any  torment  than 
observe  the  solemn  festivals  which  others  did,  inasmuch  as 
Antichrist  (they  said)  was  the  first  inventor  of  them.    The 
pretended  end  of  their  civil  reformation  was,  that  Christ 
might  have  dominion  over  all;  that  all  crowns  and  sceptres 
might  be  thrown  down  at  his  feet ;  that  no  other  might  reign 
over  Christian  men,  but  he ;  no  regiment  keep  them  in  awe, 
but  his  discipline ;  amongst  them  no  sword  at  all  be  carried 
besides  his,  the  sword  of  spiritual  excommunication.     For 
this  cause  they  laboured  with  all  their  might,  in  overturning 
€tie  seats  of  magistracy,  because  Christ  hath  said,  '^  Kings  p.  84i. 
of  nations ;"  in  abolishing  the  execution  of  justice,  because  p.  ess. 
Christ  hath  said,  ^*  Resist  not  evil ;"  in  forbidding  oaths,  the  p.  84o. 
necessary  means  of  judicial  trial,  because  Christ  hath  said, 
*^  Swear  not  at  all  :'*  finally,  in  bringing  in  community  of  p*  ^^ 
goods,  because  Christ  by  his  Apostles  hath  given  the  world 
such  example,  to  the  end  that  men  might  excel  one  another, 
not  in  wealth,  the  pillar  of  secular  authority,  but  in  virtue. 
These  men  at  the  first  were  only  pitied  in  their  error,  and 
not  much  withstood  by  any ;  the  great  humility,  zeal,  and 
devotion,  which  appeared  to  be  in  them,  was  in  all  men's 
opinicm  a  pledge  of  their  harmless  meaning.     The  hardest 
diat  men  of  sound  understanding  conceived  of  them  was  but 
this,  *^  O  quam  honesta  volimtate  miseri  errant !    With  how  Lacunt. 
good  a  meaning  these  poor  «ouls  do  evil  1"    Luther  made  ub."'. 
request  unto  Frederick  Duke  of  Saxony,  that  within  his  *^^*  ^^' 
dominion  they  might  be  favourably  dealt  with  and  spared,  p*  o*  | 
for  ibat  (their  error  exempted)  they  seemed  c^herwise  right 
good  men.     By  means  of  which   mercifiil  toleration  they 
gathered  strength,  much  more  than  was  safe  for  the  state 
of  tbe   Commonwealth   wherein    they    lived.     They  had  p.  4. 
IJicir  secret  comer- meetings  and  assembUes  in  the  night,  p.  2u. 
the  people  flocked  luito  them  by  thousands.    The  means 
whereby  diey  both  allured  and  retained  so  great  multitudes,  p.  55. 
vrete  most  effectual :  first,  a  wonderful  shew  of  zeal  towards 
God,  wherewith  they  seemed  to  be  even  rapt  in  every  thing 
they  spake :  secondly,  an  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  singular  love 
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of  integrity  I  which  men  did  think  to  be  much  more  than 
ordinary  in  them^  by  reason  of  the  custom  which  they  had 
to  fill  the  ears  of  the  people  with  invectives  against  their 
authorized  guides^  as  well  spiritual  as  civil:  thirdly^  the 
bountiful  relief  wherewith  they  eased  the  broken  estate  of 
such  needy  creatures,  as  were  in  that  respect  the  more  apt 
to  be  drawn  away :  fourthly,  a  tender  compassion  which  they 
were  thought  to  take  upon  the  miseries  of  the  common  sort, 
over  whose  heads  their  manner  was  even  to  pour  down 
showers  of  tears  in  complaining,  that  no  respect  was  had 

p®'^-  unto  them,  that  their  goods  were  devoured  by  wicked  cor- 
morants, their  persons  had  in  contempt,  all  liberty  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  taken  from  them;  that  it  was  high 
time  for  God  now  to  hear  their  groans,  and  to  send  them 
deliverance:  lastly,  a  cunning  slight  which  they  had  to 
stroke  and  smooth  up  the  minds  of  their  followers,  as  well 
by  appropriating  unto  them  all  the  favourable  titles,  the 
good  words,  and  the  gracious  promises,  in  Scripture ;  as  also 
by  casting  the  contrary  always  on  the  heads  of  such  as  were 
severed  from  that  retinue.     Whereupon,  the  people's  com- 

p-  ^-  mon  acclamation  unto  such  deceivers  was,  "  These  are 
verily  the  men  of  God,  these  are  his  true  and  sincere  pro* 
phets."    If  any  such  prophet  or  man  of  God  did  suffer  by 

p.  27.  order  of  law  condign  and  deserved  punishment,  were  it  for 
felony,  rebellion,  murder,  or  what  else,  the  people  (so 
strangely  were  their  hearts  enchanted),  as  though  blessed 
Saint  Stephen  had  been  again  martyred,  did  lament,  that 
God  took  away  his  most  dear  servants  from  them.  In  all 
these  things  bemg  fully  persuaded,  that  what  they  did,  it 
was  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  men  should 
do  the  like;  there  remained,  after  speculation,  practice, 
whereby  the  whole  world  thereunto  (if  it  were  possible) 
might  be  framed.     This  they  saw  could  not  be  done  but 

p«-  with  mighty  opposition  and  resistance;  against  which,  to 
strengthen  themselves,  they  secretly  entered  into  a  league 
of  association.  And  peradventure  considering,  that  although 
they  were  many,  yet  long  wars  would  in  time  waste  them 
out;  they  began  to  think,  whether  it  might  not  be,  that 
God  would  have  them  do  for  their  speedy  and  mighty 
increase,  the  same  which  sometime  God's  own  chosen 
people,  the  people  of  Israel,  did.  Glad  and  fain  they  were 
to  have  it  so:  which  very  desire  was  itself  apt  to  breed 
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both  an  opinion  of  possibility^  and  a  willingness  to  gather 
arguments  of  likelihood^  that  so  God  himself  would  have  it. 
Nothing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming,  than  that  a  New 
Jerusalem  being  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  they  un- 
doubtedly were  themselves  that  New  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Old  did  by  way  of  a  certain  figurative  resemblance  signify 
what  they  should  both  be  and  do.  Here  they  drew  in  a 
sea  of  matter,  by  applying  all  things  unto  their  own  com- 
pany, which  are  any  where  spoken  concerning  divine  favours 
and  benefits  bestowed  upon  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Israel; 
concluding,  that  as  Israel  was  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  so 
they  spiritually  out  of  the  Egypt  of  this,  world's  servile 
thraldom  unto  sin  and  superstition:  as  Israel  was  to  root 
out  the  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  plant  instead  of  them 
a  people  which  feared  God;  so  the  same  Lord's  good  will 
and  pleasure  was  now,  that  these  new  Israelites  should, 
under  the  conduct  of  other  Joshuas,  Sampsons,  and  Gideons, 
perform  a  work  no  less  miraculous  in  casting  out  violently 
the  wicked  from  the  earth,  and  establishing  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  with  perfect  liberty:  and  therefore,  as  the  cause 
why  the  children  of  Israel  took  unto  one  man  many  wives, 
might  be,  lest  the  casualties  of  war  should  any  way  hinder 
the  promise  of  God  concerning  their  multitude,  from  taking 
effect  in  them;  so  it  was  not  unUke,  that  for  the  necessary 
propagation  of  Christ's  Kingdom  under  the  Gospel,  the 
Lord  was  content  to  allow  as  much.  Now  whatsoever  they 
did  in  such  sort  collect  out  of  Scripture,  when  they  came 
to  justify  or  persuade  it  unto  others,  all  was  the  heavenly 
Father's  appointment,  his  commandment,  his  will  and  charge. 
Which  thing  is  the  very  point,  in  regard  whereof  I  have 
gathered  this  declaration.*  For  my  purpose  herein  is  to 
shew,  that  when  the  minds  of  men  are  once  erroneously 
persuaded,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  have  those  things 
done  which  they  fancy ;  their  opinions  are  as  thorns  in  their 
sides,  never  suffering  them  to  take  rest,  till  they  have 
brought  their  speculations  into  practice.  The  lets  and  im- 
pediments of  which  practice,  their  restless  desire  and  study 
to  remove,  leadeth  them  every  day  forth  by  the  hand  into 
other  more  dangerous  opinions,  sometimes  quite  and  clean 
contrary  to  their  first  pretended  meanings :  so  as  what  will 

•  [In  a  similar  manner  Dr.  Whitgift  had  "  gathered"  from  Bullinger,  Adv.  Anabap, 
Ans,  to  Adm,  pp.  2,  5.] 
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grow  out  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  under  the  cloak  of 
divine  authority,  impossible  it  is  that  ever  the  wit  of  man 
should  imagine,  till  time  have  brought  forth  the  fruits  of 
them:  for  which  cause,  it  behoveth  wisdom  to  fear  the 
sequels  thereof,  even  beyond  all  apparent  cause  of  fear. 
These  men,  in  whose  mouths  at  the  first  sounded  nothing 
but  only  mortification  of  the  flesh,  were  come  at  length,  to 
think  they  might  lawfully  have  their  six  or  seven  wives 
apiece*    They  which  at  the  first  thought  judgment,  and 
justice  itself,  to  be  merciless  cruelty,  accompted,  at  the 
length,  their  owi  hands  sanctified  with  being  imbrued  in 
Christian  blood.    They  who  at  the  first  were  wont  to  beat 
down  all  dominion,  and  to  urge  against  poor  constables, 
'^  Kings  of  nations;"  had,  at  the  length,  both  Consuls  and 
Kings  of  their  own"  erection,  amongst  themselves.    Finally, 
they  which  could  not  brook  at  the  first,  that  any  man  should 
seek,  no  not  by  law,  the  recovery  of  goods  injuriously  taken 
or  withh^  from  him,  were  grown  at  the  last  to  think  they 
could  not  offer  unto  God  more  acceptable  sacrifice,  than 
by  turning  their  adversaries  clean  out  of  house  and  home, 
and  by  enriching  themselves  with  all  kinds  of  spoil  and 
p.  41.    pillage :  which  thing  being  laid  to  their  charge,  they  had 
in  a  readiness  their  answer,  that  now  the  time  was  come. 
Matt.  T.  when,  according  to  our  Saviour's  promise,  ^'  the  meek  ones 
must  inherit  the  earth ;"  and  that  their  title  hereunto  was 
Exod.    the  same  which  the  righteous  IsraeUtes  had  unto  the  goods 
*****     of  the  wicked  Egyptians.    Wherefore  sith  the  world  hath 
had  in  these  men  so  fresh  experience,'^  how  dangerous  such 
active  errors  are,  it  must  not  ofiend  you,  though  touching 
the  sequel  of  your  present  mispersuasions,  much  more  be 
doubted  than  your  own  intents  and  purposes  do  happily  aim 
1^^^,     at.     And  yet  your  words  already  are  somewhat,  when  ye 
l^j^^*     affirm,  that  your  Pastx)rs,  Doctors,  Elders,  and  Deacons, 
^^1    ought  to  be  in  this  Church  of  England,   ^'  whether  her 
Majesty  and  our  State  will  or  no;"  when,  for  the  animating 
of  your  oonfederates,  ye  publish  the  musters  which  ye  have 
made  of  your  own  bands,  and  proclaim  them  to  amount  I 
know  not  to  how  many  thousands ;  when  ye  threaten*  that 


*  ["  I  leave  the  application  hereof  to  your  Wisdoms,  who  easily  can  conjecture  what  kind 
of  men  they  be  that  come  nearest  to  these  steps.  Only  I  desire  you  to  be  drcumspectt  and 
to  miderstand  that  Anabaptism  (which  usually  folUmeth  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel)  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  this  Church  of  England." — Whitoift,  ut  sup,  p.  5.  "  Exhortation  to 
such  as  be  in  Authority."] 
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tith  neither  your  suits  to  the  Parliament,  nor  supplications 
to  our  Convocation-House ;  neither  your  defences  by  writing, 
nor  challenges  of  disputation  in  behalf  of  that  cause,  are  able 
to  prevail,  we  must  blame  ourselves,  if,  to  bring  in  Discipline, 
some  such  means  hereafter  be  used,  as  shall  cause  all  our 
hearts  to  ake.  *^  That  things  doubtful  are  to  be  constered  De- 
in  the  better  part,"  is  a  principle  not  safe  to  be  followed  in  ^^^ 
matters  concerning  the  public  state  of  a  Commonweal.  But  ^^^^' 
howsoever  these  and  the  like  speeches  be  accompted  as  arrows 
idly  shot  at  random,  without  either  eye  had  to  any  mark,  or 
regard  to  their  lighting  place ;  hath  not  your  longing'  desire 
toft  the  practice  of  your  Discipline,  brought  the  matter 
already  unto  this  demurrer  amongst  you,  Whether  the  people  [^i>* 
and  their  godly  Pastors,  that  way  affected,  ought  not  to 
make  separation  from  the  rest,  and  to  begin  the  exercise  of 
Discipline  without  the  licence  of  Civil  powers,  which  licence 
they  have  sought  for,  and  are  not  heard?  Upon  which 
question,  as  ye  have  now  divided  yourselves,  the  warier  sort 
of  3rou  taking  the  one  part,  and  the  forwarder  in  leal  the 
other ;  so  in  case  these  earnest  ones  should  prevail,  what 
other  sequel  can  any  wise  man  imagine  but  this,  that  having 
first  resolved,  that  attempts  for  Discipline  without  superiors 
are  lawful,  it  will  follow  in  the  next  place  to  be  disputed, 
what  may  be  attempted  against  superiors  which  will  not 
have  the  sceptre  of  that  Discipline  to  rule  over  them  ?  Yea, 
even  by  you  which  have  stayed  yourselves  from  running 
Jieadlong  with  the  other  sort,  somewhat  notwithstanding 
there  hath  been  done  widiout  the  leave  or  liking  of  your 
lawful  superiors,  for  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  your  Discipline 
amongst  the  Clergy  thereunto  addicted.  And  lest  examinai- 
tion  of  principal  parties  therein  should  bring  those  things  to 
light,  which  might  hinder  and  let  your  proceedings ;  behold, 
for  a  bar  against  that  impediment,  one  opinion  ye  have  newly 
lidded  unto  the  rest,  even  upon  this  occasion,  an  opinion  to 
exempt  you  from  taking  oaths  which  may  turn  to  the  moles- 
tation of  your  brethren  in  that  cause.f  The  next  neighbour 
i^nnion  whereunto,  when  occasicm  requireth,  may  follow  for 

dispensation  with  oaths  already  taken,  if  they  afterwards  be 

— ■  — ■ — • ' —   ■ . .  -  —  -  -  - 

*  [A  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  ef  that  DiadpUne  which  Christ  hath  prescribed  in  his 
Word  for  the  Government  of  his  Church  in  all  Times  and  Places,  until  the  end  of  the  World. 
1589.    Attributed  to  Udal.] 

t  [See  Strt?e's  Life  cfWhUgift:  of  the  oath  fix  officio  mero,  pp.  389,  840.] 
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found  to  import  a  necessity  of  detecting  ought  which  may 
bring  such  good  men  into  trouble  or  damage^  whatsoever 
the  cause  be.  O  merciful  God^  what  man's  wit  is  there  able 
to  sound  the  depth  of  those  dangerous  and  fearful  evilsj 
whereinto  our  weak  and  impotent  nature  is  inclinable  to 
sink  itself^  rather  than  to  shew  an  acknowledgment  of  error 
in  that  which  once  we  have  unadvisedly  taken  upon  us  to 
defend^  against  the  stream^  as  it  were,  of  a  contrary  public 
resolution !  Wherefore,  if  we  any  thing  respect  their  error, 
who  being  persuaded,  even  as  ye  are,  have  gone  further 
upon  that  persuasion  than  ye  allow;  if  we  regard  the  present 
state  of  the  highest  Governor  placed  over  us,  if  the  quality 
and  disposition  of  our  Nobles,  if  the  orders  and  laws  of  our 
famous  Universities,  if  the  profession  of  the  Civil,  or  the 
practice  of  the  Common  Law  amongst  us,  if  the  mischiefs 
whereinto,  even  before  our  eyes,  so  many  others  have  £illen 
headlong  from  no  less  plausible  and  fair  beginnings  than 
yours  are ;  there  is  in  every  of  these  considerations  most  just 
cause  to  fear,  lest  our  hastiness  to  embrace  a  thing  of  so 
perilous  consequence,  should  cause  posterity  to  feel  those 
evils,  which  as  yet  are  more  easy  for  us  to  prevent,  than 
they  would  be  for  them  to  remedy. 
The  con-  9.  The  bcst  and  safest  way  for  you  therefore,  my  dear 
of  all.  brethren,  is,  to  call  your  deeds  past  to  a  new  reckoning,  to 
re-examine  the  cause  ye  have  taken  in  hand,  and  to  try  it 
even  point  by  point,  argument  by  argument,  with  all  the 
diligent  exactness  ye  can :  to  lay  aside  the  gall  of  that  bitter- 
ness wherein  your  minds  have  hitherto  over-abounded,  and 
with  meekness  to  search  the  truth.  Think  ye  are  men; 
deem  it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err ;  sift  unpartially  your 
own  hearts,  whether  it  be  force  of  reason,  or  vehemency  of 
affection,  which  hath  bred,  and  still  doth  feed  these  opinions 
in  you.  If  truth  do  any  where  manifest  itself,  seek  not  to 
smother  it  with  glozing  delusions,  acknowledge  the  greatness 
thereof,  and  think  it  your  best  victory,  when  the  same  doth 
prevail  over  you. 

That  ye  have  been  earnest  in  speaking  or  writing  again 
and  again  the  contrary  way,  should  be  no  blemish  or  dis- 
credit at  all  unto  you.  Amongst  so  many,  so  huge  volumes, 
as  the  infinite  pains  of  St.  Augustine  have  brought  forth, 
'  what  one  hath  gotten  him  greater  love,  commendation,  and 
honour,  than  the  Book  wherein  he  carefully  collecteth  his 
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own  oversights,  and  sincerely  condemneth  them?  Many 
speeches  there  are  of  Job's,  whereby  his  wisdom  and  other 
virtues  may  appear ;  but  the  glory  of  an  ingenuous  mind  he 
hath  purchased  by  these  words  only,  ^'  Behold,  I  will  lay  Job.  xi. 
mine  hand  on  my  mouth :  I  have  spoken  once,  yet  will  I  not 
therefore  maintain  argument;  yea  twice;  howbeit  for  that 
cause  further  I  will  not  proceed."  Far  more  comfort  it  were 
for  us  (so  small  is  the  joy  we  take  in  these  strifes)  to  labour 
under  the  same  yoke,  as  men  that  look  for  the  same  eternal 
reward  of  their  labours,  to  be  joined  with  you  in  bands  of 
indissoluble  love  and  amity,  to  live  as  if  our  persons  being 
many,  our  souls  were  but  one,  rather  than  in  such  dismem- 
bered sort,  to  spend  our  few  and  wretched  days  in  a  tedious 
prosecuting  of  wearisome  contentions :  the  end  whereof,  if 
they  have  not  some  speedy  end,  will  be  heavy,  even  on  both 
sides.  Brought  already  we  are  even  to  that  estate  which 
Gregory  Nazianzen  mournfully  describeth,  saying,  "  My  Greg. 
mind  leadeth  me  (sith  there  is  no  other  remedy)  to  fly  and  to  Apoi. 
convey  myself  into  some  corner  out  of  sight,  where  I  may 
scape  from  this  cloudy  tempest  of  maliciousness,  whereby  all 
parts  are  entered  into  a  deadly  war  amongst  themselves, 
and  that  little  remnant  of  love  which  was,  is  now  consumed  to 
nothing.  The  only  godliness  we  glory  in,  is  to  find  out  some- 
what whereby  we  may  judge  others  to  be  ungodly.  Each 
other's  faults  we  observe,  as  matter  of  exprobration,  and  not  of 
grief.  By  these  means  we  are  grown  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Heathens  themselves,  and  (which  woundeth  us  the  more 
deeply)  able  we  are  not  to  deny,  but  that  we  have  deserved 
their  hatred.  With  the  better  sort  of  our  own,  our  fame 
and  credit  is  clean  lost.  The  less  we  are  to  marvel,  if  they 
judge  vilely  of  us,  who  although  we  did  well,  would  hardly 
allow  thereof.  On  our  backs  they  also  build  that  are  lewd, 
and  what  we  object  one  against  another,  the  same  they  use, 
to  the  utter  scorn  and  disgrace  of  us  all.  This  we  have 
gained  by  our  mutual  home-dissensions :  this  we  are  worthily 
rewarded  with,  which  are  more  forward  to  strive,  than  be- 
cometh  men  of  virtuous  and  mild  disposition."  But  our 
trust  in  the  Almighty  is,  that  with  us  contentions  are  now  at 
their  highest  float,  and  that  the  day  will  come  (for  what 
cause  of  despair  is  there?)  when  the  passions  of  former 
enmity  being  allayed,  we  shall  with  ten  times  redoubled 
tokens  of  our  unfeignedly  reconciled  love,  shew  ourselves 

VOL.  I.  F 
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each  towards  other  the  same  which  Joseph  and  the  brethren 
of  Joseph  were  at  the  time  of  their  interview  in  Egypt.  Our 
comfortable  expectation  and  most  thirsty  desire  whereof^ 
what  man  soever  amongst  you  shall  any  way  help  to  satisfy 
(as  we  truly  hope,  there  is  no  one  amongst  you,  but  some 
way  or  other  will),  the  blessings  of  the  God  of  peace,  both  in 
this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  be  upon  him  moe  [mor^] 
than  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in  number.* 


•  "  [It  is  well  known  that  the  Pre&ce  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  one  of  the  two  books 
to  which  James  II.  ascribed  his  return  into  the  fold  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
by  what  course  of  reasoning  on  the  positions  it  contains  this  was  effected."  Hallam's 
Const,  ma.  p.  234,  n.] 
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WHAT  THINGS  ARE  HANDLED  IN  THE  BOOKS 

FOLLOWING. 

The  First  Book.    Concerning  Laws  in  general. 

The  Second.    Of  the  use  of  Divine  Law  contained  in  Scripture :  whether 

that  he  the  only  Law  which  ought  to  serve  for  our  direction  in  all  things 

without  exception? 
The  Third.    Of  Laws  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Polity :  whether  the  form 

thereof  he  in  Scripture  so  set  down,  that  no  addition  or  change  is  lawful? 
The  Fourth.    Of  general  exceptions  taken  against  the  Laws  of  our  Polity, 

as  heing  Popish  and  banished  out  of  certain  Reformed  Churches. 
The  Fifth.    Of  our  Laws  that  concern  the  public  religious  duties  of  the 

Church ;  and  the  manner  of  bestowing  that  Power  of  Order,  wludi 

inableth  men  in  sundry  degrees  and  callings  to  execute  the  same. 
The  Sixth.    Of  the  Power  of  Jurisdiction,  which  the  reformed  Platform 

claimeth  unto  Lay-elders,  with  others. 
The  Seventh.    Of  the  Power  of  Jurisdiction  and  the  Honour  which  is 

annexed  thereunto,  in  Bishops. 
The  Eighth.    Of  the  Power    of  Ecclesiastical    Dominion    or  Supreme 

Authority,  which  with  us  the  highest  Govemour  or  Prince  hath,  as  well 

in  regard  of  Domestical  Jiirisdictions  as  of  that  other  Foreignly  claimed 

by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
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BOOK  I. 

COKCEBNINO  LAWS,   AND  TH£ia  SEVERAL  KINDS  IN   GENERAL. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  FIRST  BOOK. 

1.  The  cause  of  writing  this  general  Discoune  concerning  Laws. 

%  Of  that  Law  which  God  from  before  the  beginning  hadi  set  for  himself,  to  do  all 

things  by. 
Z,  The  Law  which  natural  agents  observe,  and  thehr  necessary  manner  of  keej^ng  it.' 

4.  The  Law  which  the  Angels  of  God  obey. 

5.  The  Law  whereby  Man  is  in  his  actions  directed  to  the  ioutation  of  God. 

6.  Hen's  first  beginning  to  understand  that  Law. 

7.  Of  Man's  Will,  which  is  the  first  tlung  that  Laws  of  Action  are  made  to  guide. 

8.  Of  the  natural  finding  out  of  Laws  by  the  light  of  Reason,  to  gmde  the  wiU  unto 

that  which  is  good. 

9.  Of  the  benefit  of  keeping  that  Law  which  Reason  teacheth. 

10.  How  Reason  doth  lead  men  unto  the  making  of  Human  Laws,  whereby  Politic 

Societies  are  governed,  add  to  agreement  about  Laws,  whereby  the  fellow- 
ship or  communion  of  independent  Societies  standeth. 

11.  Wherefore  God  hath  by  Scripture  fiirther  made  known  such  Supernatural  Laws 

as  do  serve  for  men's  dir^on. 

12.  The  cause  why  so  many  Natural  or  rational  Laws  are  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture. 

13.  The  benefit  of  having  Divine  Laws  written. 

14.  The  SuflBdency  of  Scripture  unto  the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

15.  Of  Laws  Positive  contained  in  Scripture ;  the  mutability  of  certain  of  them,  and 

the  general  use  of  Scripture. 

16.  A  Condusion,  shewing  how  all  this  belongeth  to  the  cause  in  question. 


1.  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitudey  that  they  The 
are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be^  shall  nerer  wriUng 
want  attentive  and  favourable  hearers  ;  because  they  know  nerJ^' 
the  manifold  defects  whereunto  every  kind  of  regiment  is  coorse. 
subject ;  but  the  secret  lets  and  difficulties^  which  in  public 
proceedings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not 
ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider.    And  because  such  as 
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openly  reprove  supposed  disorders  of  State^  are  taken  for 
principal  friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  for  men 
that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind ;  under  this  fair  and 
plausible  colour,  whatsoever  they  utter,  passeth  for  good 
and  current.     That  ^ih|icb  wanteth  i^  4;he  weight  of  their 
speech,  is  supplied  by  ilhe  a|itness  of  men's  minds  to  accept 
and  believe  it.     Whereas  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain 
things  that  are  established,  we  have  not  only  to  strive  with  a 
number  of  {heavy  j^ejudices,  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Who  think  that  herein  we  serve  the  time,  and  speak  in 
favour  of  the  present  State,  because  thereby  we  either  hold 
or  seek  preferment;    but  also  to  bear  such  exceptions  as 
minds,  so  averted  beforehand,  usually  take  against  that  which 
they  are  loath  should  be  poured  into  them.     Albeit  there- 
fore much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  in  this  present  cause  may 
seem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark, 
and  intricate  (for  many  talk  of  the  truth,  which  never  sounded 
the  depth  from  whence  it  ^pringeth;  and  therefore  when 
they  are  led  thereunto,  they  are  soon  weary,  as  men  drawn 
from  those  beaten  paths  'wherewith  IJiey  (have  been  inured) ; 
yet  this  may  not  so  far  prevail,  as  to  cut  ofi*  that  which  the 
matter  Itself  requireth,  'howsoever  the  nice  hnmoonrof  «onse 
be  therewith  ,pleased  or  no.      They  unle  wham  we  fihall 
seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  'because  k  is  m 
their  own  hands  to  apai^e  >that  l^our  wltich  tl;iey  ace  >not 
willing  to  endure.     And  if  ^ny  complain  of  obscurity,  they 
must  •consider,  that rin  these  matteir^  it  cqmeih  no  o^erwise 
to  pass,  than  in  svipdry  the  works  both  of  art  and  also  of 
nature,  where  that  which  huth  greatest  force  in  i3xe  very 
things  we  see,  is  notwithstanding  itself  oftentimes  not  seen. 
The  stateliness  of  houses,  thegoodlineas  of  trees,  when  we 
behold  them,  delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundation  which 
beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministereth  aw^  the 
other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  con- 
cealed ;  and  if  there  be  at  any  time  occasion  to  search  into 
it,  such  labour  is  then  more  neoessary  than  pleasant,  •'botll  to 
them  which  undertake  it,  and  for  >tibe  ^lookers-on.    in  Uke 
manner,  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  La^s,  all 'that  live  uaden 
them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort,  ^beit  the  grounds 
and  first  original  causes  from  wbonoe  they  have  sprung  be 
unknown,  as  to  itfae  greatest  part  of  men  they  are.    iBut 
when  they  wlio  withdraw  &eir  obedience,  pretend,  that  %he 
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Laws  which  they  should  obey  are  corrupt  and  vitious ;  for 
better  examination  of  their  quality^  it  behoveth  the  very 
foundation  and  root,  the  highest  well-spring  and  fountain 
of  them  to  be  discovered.  Which  because  we  are  not  often- 
times accustomed  to  do^  when  we  do  it,  the  pains  we  take 
are  more  needful  a  great  deal  than  acceptable,  and  the 
matters  which  we  handle  seem,  by  reason  of  newness  (till  the 
mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them),  dark,  intricate, 
and  unfamiliar.  For  as  much  help  whereof,  as  may  be  in 
this  case,  I  have  endeavoured  tibroughout  the  body  of  this 
whole  Discourse,  that  every  former  part  might  give  strength 
unto  all  that  follow,  and  every  later  bring  some  light  unto 
all  before.  So  that  if  the  judgments  of  men  do  but  hold 
themselves  in  suspense,  as  touching  these  first  more  general 
meditations,  till  in  order  they  have  perused  the  rest  that 
ensue ;  what  may  seem  dark  at  the  first,  will  afterwards  be 
found  more  plain,  even  as  the  later  particular  decisions  will 
appear,  I  doubt  not,  more  strong,  when  the  other  have  been 
read  before.  The  Laws  of  the  Church,  whereby  for  so 
many  ages  together  we  have  been  guided  in  the  exercise  of 
Christian  Religion  and  the  service  of  the  true  God,  our 
Rites,  Customs,  and  Orders  of  Ecclesiastical  Government, 
are  called  in  question :  we  are  accused  as  men  that  will  not 
have  Christ  Jesus  to  rule  over  them ;  but  have  wilfully  cast 
his  statutes  behind  their  backs,  hating  to  be  reformed  and 
made  subject  unto  the  sceptre  of  his  discipline.  Behold, 
therefore,  we  offer  the  Laws  whereby  we  live  unto  the 
general  trial  and  judgment  of  the  whole  world ;  heartily 
beseeching  Almighty  God,  whom  we  desire  to  serve  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will,  that  both  we  and  others  (all  kind  of 
partial  afifection  being  clean  laid  aside)  may  have  eyes  to  see, 
and  hearts  to  embrace,  the  things  that  in  his  sight  are  most 
acceptable.  And  because  the  point,  about  which  we  strive, 
18  die  quality  of  our  Laws,  our  first  entrance  hereinto  cannot 
better  be  made,  than  with  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
Law  in  general,  and  of  that  Law  which  giveth  life  unto  all 
the  rest  which  are  commendable,  just,  and  good,  namely,  the 
Law  whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work.  Proceeding 
firom  hence  to  the  Law,  first  of  Nature,  then  of  Scripture, 
we  shall  have  the  easier  access  unto  those  things  which  come 
after  to  be  debated,  concerning  the  particular  cause  and 
question  which  we  have  in  hand. 
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Of  that  2.  AH  things  that  are^  have  some  operation  not  violent  or 
whkh  casual.  Neither  doth  any  thing  ever  begin  to  exercise  the 
?r^  same,  without  some  fore-conceived  end  for  which  it  worketh. 
5hJ**{e.  And  the  end  which  it  worketh  for  is  not  obtained,  unless  the 
fith*S  work  be  also  fit  to  obtain  it  by ;  for  unto  every  end  every 
wlf  to™"  operation  will  not  serve.  That  which  doth  assign  unto  each 
tMnji  thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and 
*y*  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of 
working,  the  same  we  term  a  Law.  So  that  no  certain  end 
could  ever  be  attained,  unless  the  actions  whereby  it  is 
attained  were  regular ;  that  is  to  say,  made  suitable,  fit,  and 
correspondent  unto  their  end,  by  some  canon,  rule  or  Law : 
which  thing  doth  first  take  place  in  the  works  even  of  God 
himself.  All  things  therefore  do  work  after  a  sort  according 
to  Law ;  all  other  things  according  to  a  Law,  whereof  some 
superior,  unto  whom  they  are  subject,  is  author ;  only  the 
works  and  operations  of  God  have  him  both  for  their  worker, 
and  for  the  Law  whereby  they  are  wrought.  The  Being  of 
God  is  a  kind  of  Law  to  his  working ;  for  that  perfection 
which  God  is,  giveth  perfection  to  that  he  doth.  Those 
natural,  necessary,  and  internal  operations  of  God,  the 
Generation  of  the  Son,  the  Proceeding  of  the  Spirit,  are 
without  the  compass  of  my  present  intent ;  which  is  to  touch 
only  such  operations  as  have  their  beginning  and  being  by  a 
voluntary  purpose,  wherewith  God  hath  eternally  decreed 
when  and  how  they  should  be  :  which  eternal  decree  is  that 
we  term  an  eternal  Law.  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble 
brain  of  man  to  wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  Most  High ; 
whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make  mention  of 
his  name ;  yet  our  soundest  knowledge  is,  to  know  that  we 
know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him ;  and 
our  safest  eloquence  concerning  him,  is  our  silence,  when  we 
confess  without  confession,  that  his  glory  is  inexplicable,  his 
greatness  above  our  capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and 
we  upon  earth ;  therefore  it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary 
and  few.  Our  GodJs  one,  or  rather  very  Oneness,  and  mere 
unity,  having  nothing  but  Itself  in  Itself,  and  not  consisting 
(as  all  things  do  besides  God)  of  many  things.  In  which 
essential  Unity  of  God,  a  Trinity  personal  nevertheless  sub- 
sisteth,  after  a  manner  far  exceeding  the  possibility  of  man's 
conceit.  The  works  which  outwardly  are  of  God,  they  are 
in  such  sort  of  him  being  One,  that  each  person  hath  in 
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them  somewhat  peculiar  and  proper.  For  being  Three, 
and  they  all  subsisting  in  the  essence  of  one  Deity,  from  the 
Father,  by  the  Son,  through  the  Spirit,  aU  things  are.  That  Jojn 
which  the  Son  doth  hear  of  the  Father,  and  which  the  —iff* 
Spirit  doth  receive  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  same  we 
have  at  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  as  being  the  last ;  and  there- 
fore the  nearest  unto  us  in  order,  although  in  power  the 
same  with  the  second  and  the  first.  The  wise  and  learned 
among  the  very  Heathens  themselves  have  aU  acknowledged 
some  First  Cause,  whereupon  originally  the  being  of  all 
things  dependeth.  Neither  have  they  otherwise  spoken  of 
that  Cause  than  as  an  agent,  which  knowing  what  and  why 
it  worketh,  observeth  in  working  a  most  exact  order  or  Law. 
Thus  much  is  signified  by  that  which  Homer  mentioneth, 
Aioc  3*  ireXeUro  /3ouXi}.*  Thus  much  acknowledged  by  Mer- 
curius  Trismegistus,  Tdv  wavra  Kotrfiov  hrolriatv  6  ^fiiovpydQ^  od 
Xtpalv  dXkd  Xoy^.f  Thus  much  confest  by  Anaxagoras  and 
Plato,  terming  the  Maker  of  the  world  an  Intellectual 
Worker.  Finally,  the  Stoics,  although  imagining  the  Rrst 
Cause  of  all  things  to  be  fire,  held  nevertheless,  that  the 
same  fire,  having  art,  did  6S^  pa^L^tiv  ht\  yevetrei  ico^/iov.J 
They  all  confess  therefore,  in  the  working  of  that  First 
Cause,  that  Counsel  is  used.  Reason  followed,  a  Way  ob- 
served, that  is  to  say,  constant  order  and  Law  is  kept,  whereof 
itself  must  needs  be  author  unto  itself:  otherwise  it  should 
have  some  worthier  and  higher  to  direct  it,  and  so  could  not 
itself  be  the  first :  being  the  first,  it  can  have  no  other  than 
itself  to  be  the  author  of  that  Law  which  it  willingly  work- 
eth by.  God  therefore  is  a  Law  both  to  himself,  and  to  all 
other  things  besides.  To  himself  he  is  a  Law  in  all  those 
things  whereof  our  Saviour  speaketh,  saying,  "  My  Father  John 
worketh  as  yet,  so  I."  God  worketh  nothing  without 
cause.  All  those  things  which  are  done  by  him,  have 
some  end  for  which  they  are  done ;  and  the  end  for  which 
they  are  done,  is  a  reason  of  his  will  to  do  them.  His  will 
had  not  inclined  to  create  woman,  but  that  he  saw  it  could 
not  be  well  if  she  were  not  created  :  "  Non  est  bonum.  It  is  g^^^ 
not  good  man  should  be  alone ;"  therefore  let  us  make  an  ^^*  '^' 
helper  for  him.     That  and  nothing  else  is  done  by  God, 

*  Jupiter's  Counsel  was  accomplished.     II.  L  5. 

t  The  Creator  made  the  whole  world  not  with  hands,  but  by  Reason.  Stob.  in  Ecfog,  Phys, 

X  Proceed  by  a  certain  and  a  set  Way  in  the  making  of  the  world. 
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which  to  leiave  undone  were  not  so  good.  If  therefore  it  be 
demanded^  why  God  having  power  and  ability  infinite,  the 
effects  notwithstanding  of  that  power  are  all  so  limited  as  we 
see  they  are  ?  the  reason  hereof  is,  the  end  which  he  hath 
proposed,  and  the  Law  whereby  his  wisdom  hath  stinted  the 
effects  of  his  power  in  such  sort,  that  it  doth  not  work 
infinitely,  but  correspondently  unto  that  end  for  which  it 

Sap.      worketh,  even  all  things,  xRVfrrwc,  in  most  decent  and  comely 

IlijI  sort,  ^^all  things  in  measur,e,  number,  and  weight."  The 
general  end  of  God's  eternal  working  is  the  exercise  of  his 
most  glorious  and  most  abundant  virtue.  Which  abundance 
doth  shew  itself  in  variety,  and  for  that  cause  this  variety  is 
oftentimes  in  Scripture  exprest  by  the  name  of  "  riches."* 

prov.  '^  The  ]Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  his  own  sake."  Not 
that  any  thing  is  made  to  be  beneficial  u^tp  him,  but  all 
things  for  hjim  to  shew  beneficence  and  grace  in  them.  The 
particular  drift  of  every  act  proceeding  eternally  from  God, 
we  are  not  able  to  discern ;  and  therefore  cannot  always  give 
the  proper  and  certain  reason  of  his  works.  Howbeit, 
undoubtedly  a  proper  s^nd  certain  reason  there  is  of  every 
finite  work  of  God,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  Law  imposed 
upon  it;  which  if  there  were  not,  it  should  be  infinite  even 
as  the  Worker  himself  is.  They  err,  therefore,  who  think 
that  of  the  will  of  God  to  do  this  or  that,  there  is  no  reason 
besides  his  will.  Many  times  no  reason  known  to  us ;  but 
that  there  is  no  reason  thereof,  I  judge  it  most  unreasonable 

Ephes.  to  imagine,  inasmuch  as  he  worketh  all  things  Kard  Trjy 
fiovXi^y  Tov  Oehifxaroc  avrov,  not  only  according  to  his  own 
will,  but  "  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  And  whatsoever 
is  done  with  counsel  or  wise  resolution,  hath  of  neces* 
sity  some  reason  why  it  should  be  done,  albeit  that  reason 
be  to  us  in  some  things  so  secret,  that  it  forceth  the  wit 
of  man   to   stand,   as   the  blessed  Apostle  himself  doth, 

Rom.  amazed  thereat,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the 
"  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,"  &c.  That  Law  eternal  which  God  himself 
hath  made  to  himself,  and  thereby  worketh  all  things, 
whereof  he  is  the  cause  and  author ;  that  Law,  in  the  admi- 
rable frame  whereof  shineth  with  most  perfect  beauty,  the 
countenance  of  that  Wisdom  which  hath  testified  concerning 

JS^22,  herself,  "  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 

•  Ephes.  i.  7.     Phil.  iv.  19.     Col.  ii.  3. 
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way,  even  before  his  works  of  old  I  was  set  up  ;**  that  Law, 
winch  bath  been  the  pattern  to  make,  and  is  the  card  to 
guide  the  world  by ;  that  Law,  whidi  hath  been  of  God, 
and  with   God  everlastingly;    dbat  Law,  die  author  and 
observier  wliereof  is  one  only  God,  to  be  blessed  for  ever; 
hpcyw  should  either  men  or  angels  be  dble  perfectly  to  behold  ? 
The  book  of  4;hi8  Law  we  are  neither  able  nor  worthv  to 
open  and  look  into.     That  little  thereof,  which  we  darkly 
apprehend,  we  admire ;  the  x«it,  widi  leUgious  ignorance, 
we  humUy  and  meekly  adore.    Seeing,  therefore,  that  ac* 
cording  to  this  Law  He  worketh, ''  of  whom,  durough  whom,  Rom. 
and  -for  whom,  are  all  things:;'^  although  there  seem  unto  us  ^*' 
confusion  and  disorder  in  the  afeirs  of  this  present  world ; 
**  Tamen  quoniam  bonus  mundum  rector  temperat,  recte  soet. 
fieri  cuncta  ne  dubites,"  let  no  man  doubt  but  that  every  conJoi.^ 
thing  is  well  done,  because  Ihe  world  is  ruled  by  so  good  ^^^^^^ 
a  guide,  as  transgresseth  not  His  own  Law ;   than  which, 
nothing  can  be  more  absolute,  perfect,  and  just.     The  Law 
w4iereby  He  woiketh  is  eternal,  and  d^erefore  can  have  no 
diew  or  colour  of  mutability :  for  which  cause  a  part  of  that 
Law  being  opened  in  die  pron^aes  which  God  hath  made 
(because  his  ^omises  an.  nodiing  «lse  but  declarations  what 
God  will  Ao  for  die  good  of  men),  touching  those  promises 
the  Apostle  hath  witnessed,  diat  God  may  as  possibly  deny  2  Tim. 
himself,  and  not  the  God,  as  &il  to  perform  them.     And  con-  ^' 
oeming  the  coimsel  of  God,  he  termeth  it  likewise  a  thing 
''imchangeable;"  die  counsel  of , God,  and  that  Law  of  God,  Heb. 
wkefeof  now  we  speak,  being  one.     Nor  is  the  freedom  oV'  ''* 
the  will  of  God  any  whit  abated,  let,  or  hindered,  by  means 
of  this ;  because  the  imposition  of  this  Law  upon  himself,  is 
his  own  firee  and  voluntary  act.     This  Law  therefore  we  may 
name  eternal,  being — diat  Order  which  GxmI  before  all  ages 
hath  set  down  with  himself,  for  himself  to  do  aH  things  by. 

3. 1  am  not  ignorant,  that  by  Law  Eternal,  the  learned  for  The  Law 
the  most  part  do  understand  the  order,  not  which  God  hath  Mtani 
eternally  purposed  himself  in  aU  his  works  to  observe,  but  Sfv?" 
ra&er  that,  which  with  himself  he  hadi  set  down  as  expedient  fhim  to 
to  be  Jkept  by  all  his  creatures,  according  to  the  several  con-  JnJ^''*' 
ditions  wherewith  he  hath  indued  them.     They  who  thus  ^^^' 
are  aiccustomed  to  speak^  ^PPty  ^'^  name  of  Law  unto  that  ""^|^ 
only  rule  of  working,  which  superior  authority  imposeth ;  ^°e  ^^ 
whereas  we  somewhat  more  enlarging  the  sense  thereof,  term 
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any  kind  of  rule  or  canon,  whereby  actions  are  framed,  a 
Law.  Now  that  Law,  which,  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  they  call  Eternal,  receiveth,  according  unto  the 
di&rent  kinds  of  things  which  are  subject  unto  it,  different 
and  sundry  kinds  of  names.  That  part  of  it  which  ordereth 
Natural  Agents,  we  call  usually  Nature's  Law ;  that  which 
Angels  do  clearly  behold,  and  without  any  swerving  observe,  is 
a  Law  Celestial  and  heavenly ;  the  Law  of  Reason,  that  which 
bindeth  creatures  reasonable  in  this  world,  and  with  which 
by  reason  they  may  most  plainly  perceive  themselves  bound; 
that  which  bindeth  them,  and  is  not  known  but  by  special 
revelation  from  God,  Divine  Law :  Human  Law,  that  which 
out  of  the  Law,  either  of  Reason  or  of  God,  men  probably 
gathering  to  be  expedient,  they  make  it  a  Law.  All  things 
therefore,  which  are  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  conformed  unto 
this  second*  Law  eternal;  and  even  those  things  which  to 
this  Eternal  Law  are  not  conformable,  are  notwithstanding  in. 
some  sort  ordered  by  the  first  f  eternal  Law.  For  what  good 
or  evil  is  there  under  the  sun ;  what  action  correspondent  or 
repugnant  unto  the  Law  which  God  hath  imposed  upon  his 
creatures,  but  in,  or  upon  it,  God  doth  work  according  to 
the  Law  which  himself  hath  eternally  purposed  to  keep; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  Law  eternal?  So  that  a  twofold 
Law  Eternal  being  thus  made,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive 
bow  they  both  take  place  in  all  things.;]:  Wherefore  to  come 
to  the  Law  of  Nature,  albeit  thereby  we  sometimes  mean 
that  manner  of  working  which  God  hath  set  for  each  created 
thing  to  keep;  yet  forasmuch  as  those  things  are  termed 
most  properly  Natural  Agents,  which  keep  the  Law  of  their 
kind  unwittingly,  as  the  heavens  and  elements  of  the  world, 
which  can  do  no  otherwise  than  they  do ;  and  forasmuch  as 
we  give  unto  intellectual  natures,  the  name  of  Voluntary 
Agents,  that  so  we  may  distinguish  them  from  the  other, 

*  [That  Law  which  is  the  subject  of  this  Section.] 

f  [That  Law  which  is  the 'subject  of  the  preceding  Section.] 

X  **  Id  orone,  quod  in  rebus  creads  fit,  est  materia  legis  seternce."  Th.  L  1,  2.  q.  93.  art. 
4 — 6.  "  NuUo  modo  aliquid  legibus  summi  Creatoris  ordinationique  subtrahitur,  a  quo  pax 
univenitatis  administratur."  August  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  ziz.  cap.  22.  "  Immo  et  peocatom, 
quatenus  a  Deo  juste  permittitur,  cadit  in  legem  seternam.  Etiam  legi  seternae  autgicitur 
peccatum ;  quatenus  voluntaria  leg^s  transgressio  poenale  quoddam  incommodum  animse  inseii^ 
juxta  illud  Augustini,  Jussisti  Domine,  et  sic  est,  ut  poena  sua  sibi  sit  omnis  animus  inordinatUf.'f 
Confes.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  "Nee  male  Scholastid:  Quemadmodum,  inquiunt,  videmus  res  na- 
turales  contingentes,  hoc  ipso  quod  a  fine  particular!  suo,  atque  adeo  a  lege  setema  exorbitant, 
in  eandera  legem  aetemam  inddere,  quatenus  consequuntur  alium  finem  a  lege  etiam  setema 
ipsis  in  casu  particulari  constitutum ;  sic  verisimile  est  homines  etiam,  cum  peccant  et  desdscunt 
a  lege  setema  ut  prscipiente,  reincidere  in'  ordinem  aetemse  legis  ut  punientis." 
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expedient  it  will  be,  that  we  sever  the  Law  of  Nature  ob- 
served by  the  one,  from  that  which  the  other  is  tied  unto* 
Touching  the  former,  their  strict  keeping  of  one  tenure, 
statute,  and  Law,  is  spoken  of  by  all,  but  hath  in  it  more 
than  men  have  as  yet  attained  to  know,  or  perhaps  ever  shall 
attain,  seeing  the  travel  of  wading  herein  is  given  of  God  to 
the  sons  of  men,  that  perceiving  how  much  the  least  thing 
in  the  world  hath  in  it  more  than  the  wisest  are  able  to  reach 
ilnto,  they  may  by  this  means  learn  hmnility*  Moses,  in 
describing  the  work  of  creation,  attributeth  speech  unto 
God :  ^^  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  let  there  be  a  firma- 
ment :  let  the  waters  under  the  heavens  be  gathered  together 
into  one  place :  let  the  earth  bring  forth :  let  there  be  lights 
in  the  firmament  of  heaven*"  Was  this  only  the -intent  of 
Moses,  to  signify  the  infinite  greatness  of  God*s  power  by 
the  easiness  of  his  accomplishing  such  effects,  without  travel, 
pain,  or  labour?  Surely,  it  seemeth  that  Moses  had  herein, 
besides  this,  a  further  purpose,  namely,  first,  to  teach  that 
God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary  agent,  in- 
tending beforehand,  and  decreeing  with  himself,  that  which 
did  outwardly  proceed  from  him:  secondly,  to  shew  that  God 
did  then  institute  a  Law  Natural  to  be  observed  by  creatures ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  manner  of  Laws,  the  insti- 
tution thereof  is  described,  as  being  estabUshed  by  solemn 
injunction.  His  commanding  those  things  to  be  which  are, 
and  to  be  in  such  sort  as  they  are,  to  keep  that  tenure  and 
course  which  they  do,  importeth  the  establishment  of  Nature's 
Law.  This  world's  first  creation,  and  the  preservation  since 
of  things  created,  what  is  it,  but  only  so  far  forth  a  mani- 
festation by  execution,  what  the  Eternal  Law  of  God  is 
concerning  things  natural  ?  And  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  a 
kingdom  rightly  ordered,  that  after  a  Law  is  once  published, 
it  presently  takes  effect  far  and  wide,  all  states  framing  them- 
selves thereunto ;  even  so  let  us  think  it  fareth  in  the  natural 
course  of  the  world :  since  the  time  that  God  did  first  pro- 
claim the  edicts  of  his  Law  upon  it,  heaven  and  earth 
have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and  their  labour  hath  been 
to  do  his  will:  ''he  made  a  law  for  the  rain;"' he  gave 
his  ''  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass 
his  commandment."  Now,  if  Nature  should  intermit  her 
counto,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were  but  for  awhile, 
the  observation  of  her  own  laws;  if  those  principal  and 
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mother-eleinents  of  the  world,  whereof  all  things  in  this 
lower  world  are  made,  ilvould  lose  the  qualities  which  now 
they  have ;  if  the  franse  of  that  heavenly  areh  erected  Over 
oar  heads  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  cetsstisl 
spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  amd  hy  ittifgiAiat 
volubility  torn  themselves  aoiy  way  as  it  might  happeii ;  if 
Psalm  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now  a&  a  giant 
doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were,  through 
a  languishing  fiiintwess,  begin  to  stand,  and  to  test  himself; 
if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten  way;  the  titties 
and  seasons  of  ihe  year  blend  themselves  by  disordered  and 
confused  mixture;  die  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp; 
the  clouds  yield  no  rain;  the  earth  be  defeated  of  heavetdy 
influence ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  dnUhren 
at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother,  no  loiter  able  to 
yield  them  relief;  what  would  become  of  man  himself,  whom 
these  things  now  do  all  serve?  See  we  not  pleiikilf,  tlmt 
obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  Law  of  Nature  is  the  stay 
of  the  whole  world  ?  Notwithstanding,  with  Nature  it  eometh 
sometimes  to  pass  as  with  art.  Let  Phidias  have  rude  atod 
obstinate  stuff  to  carve,  though  his  art  do  that  it  should,  b«3 
work  will  lack  that  beauty  which  otherwise  in  fitter  matter 
it  might  have  had*  He  that  striketh  an  instrument  widl 
skiU,  may  cause  notwithstanding  a  very  unpleasant  sound, 
if  the  string  whereupon  he  striketh  chance  to  be  micapable 
of  harmony.  In  the  matter  whereof  things  natural  consist, 
Tiieo-  that  of  Theophrastus  taketh  place,  IIoXi)  t6  ov^  vvaicovor  o^i 
fn Me*  ^exofuvov  rd  el'  "  Much  of  it  is  oftentimes  such,  as  will  by 
**^^*  no  means  yield  to  receive  that  impression  which  were  best 
and  most  perfect."  Which  defect  in  the  matter  of  things 
natural,  they  who  gave  themselves  unto  the  cont^nplation 
of  Nature  amongst  the  Heathen,  observed  often :  but  the 
true  original  cause  thereof,  divine  malediction,  laid  for 
the  sin  of  man  upon  these  creatures  which  God  had  made 
for  the  use  of  man,  this  being  an  article  of  that  saving 
truth  which  God  hath  revealed  unto  his  Church,  was  above 
the  reach  of  their  merely  natural  capacity  and  understand- 
ing. But  howsoever  these  swervings  are  now  and  then  inci- 
dent into  the  course  of  Nature ;  nevertheless  so  constantly 
the  Laws  of  Nature  are  by  Natural  Agents  observed,  that 
Arist.  no  man  denieth,  but  those  things  which  Nature  worketh  are 
cap!  30.'  wrought  either  always,  or  for  the  most  part,  after  one  and 
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the  same  manner.  If  here  it  be  demanded,  what  that  is 
which  keepeth  Nature  in  obedience  to  her  own  Law,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  that  higher  Law,  whereof  we  have 
already  spoken;  and  because  all  otiier  Laws  do  thereon 
depend,  from  thence  we  must  borrow  so  much  as  shall  need 
for  brief  resolution  in  this  point.  Although  we  are  not  of 
opinion  therefore,  as  some  are,  that  Nature  in  working  hath 
before  her  certain  exemplary  draughts  or  patterns,  which 
subsisting  in  the  bosom  of  the  Highest,  and  being  thence 
discovered,  she  fixeth  her  eye  upon  them,  as  travellers  by 
sea  upon  the  pole-star  of  the  world,  and  that  according 
thereunto  she  guideth  her  hand  to  work  by  imitation: 
although  we  rather  embrace  the  oracle  of  Hippocrates,* 
''  That  each  thing,  both  in  small  and  in  great,  fulfilleth  the 
task  which  destiny  hath  set  down;'*  and  concerning  the 
manner  of  executing  and  AilfiUing  the  same,  ^^  what  they 
do  they  know  not,  yet  is  it  in  shew  and  appearance  as 
though  they  did  know  what  they  do;  and  the  truth  is,  they 
do  not  discern  the  things  which  they  look  on:"  nevertheless, 
forasmuch  as  the  works  of  nature  are  no  less  exact,  than  if 
she  did  both  behold  and  study  how  to  express  some  absolute 
shape  or  mirror  always  present  before  her;  yea,  such  her 
dexterity  and  skill  appeareth,  that  no  intellectual  creature 
In  the  world  were  able  by  capacity  to  do  that  which  Nature 
doth  without  capacity  and  knowledge;  it  cannot  be,  but 
Nature  hath  some  Director  of  infinite  knowledge  to  guide 
her  in  all  her  ways.  Who  the  guide  of  Nature,  but  only 
the  God  of  Nature?     "In  him  we  live,  move,  and  are." Acts 

'  '  xvii>  28* 

Those  things  which  Nature  is  said  to  do,  are  by  divine  art 
performed,  using  Nature  as  an  instrument;  nor  is  there  any 
such  art  or  knowledge  divine  in  Nature  herself  working,  but 
in  the  guide  of  Nature's  work.  Whereas  therefore  things 
natural,  which  are  not  in  the  number  of  Voluntary  Agents 
(for  of  such  only  we  now  speak,  and  of  no  other),  do  so 
necessarily  observe  their  certain  Laws,  that  as  long  as  they 
keep  those  formsf  which  give  them  their  being,  they  cannot 
possibly  be  apt  or  inclinable  to  do  otherwise  than  they  do; 
seeing  the  kinds  of  their  operations  are  both  constantly  and 

*  T^y  n€frpeifUpriv  fioipriy  %K(urrov  iKv?^po7t  koX  irrl  rd  /lei^ov  Koi  im  rd  fictoV  $  irpiitr- 
covaiv  odx  othauriv,  $  hi  vpifa'aown  hoKiovciv  ^IHvai,  Koi  0*  ^  fji^v  opQcri  od  yivt&ffKovffi. 

\  Form  in  other  creatures  is  a  thiug  proportionable  unto  tbe  Soul  in  living  creatures. 
Sensible  it  is  not,  nor  otherwise  discernible  than  only  by  effects.  According  to  the  diversity 
of  inward  forms,  things  of  the  world  are  distinguished  into  their  kinds. 
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exactly  framed^  according  to  the. several  ends  for  which  they 
serve,  they  themselves  in  the  meanwhile,  though  doing  that 
which  is  fit,  yet  knowidg  neither  what  they  do,  nor  why :  it 
followeth,  that  all  which  they  do  in  this  sort,  proceedeth 
originally  from  some  such  agent,  as  knoweth,  appointeth, 
holdeth  up,  and  even  actually  frameth,  the  same.  The 
manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  being  far  above  us,  we  are 
*  no  more  able  to  conceive  by  our  reason,  than  creatures  un- 
reasonable by  their  sense  are  able  to  apprehend  after  what 
manner  we  dispose  and  order  the  course  of  our  afiaira* 
Only  thus  much  is  discerned,  that  the  natural  generation 
and  process  of  all  things  receiveth  order  of  proceeding  from 
the  settled  stability  of  divine  understanding.  This  ap- 
pointeth unto  them  their  kinds  of  working;  the  disposition 
whereof,  in  the  purity  of  God's  own  knowledge  and  will,  is 
rightly  termed  by  the  name  of  Providence.  The  same  being 
referred  unto  the  things  themselves  here  disposed  by  it, 
was  wont  by  the  Ancient  to  be  called  Natural  Destiny. 
That  Law,  the  performance  whereof  we  behold  in  things 
natural,  is  as  it  were  an  authentical,  or  an  original  draught, 
written  in  the  bosom  of  God  himself;  whose  Spirit  being 
to  execute  the  same,  useth  every  particular  nature,  every 
mere  Natural  Agent,  only  as  an  instrument  created  at 
the  beginning,  and  ever  since  the  beginning  used  to  work 
his  own  will  and  pleasure  withal.*  Nature  therefore  is 
nothing  else  but  God's  instrument;  in  the  course  whereof, 
Dionysius  perceiving  some  sudden  disturbance,  is  said  to 
have  cried  out,  "  Aut  Deus  naturae  patitur,  aut  mundi 
machina  dissolvitur:"  either  God  doth  suflfer  impediment, 
and  is  by  a  greater  than  himself  hindered ;  or  if  that  be 
impossible,  then  hath  he  determined  to  make  a  present  dis- 
solution of  the  world ;  the  execution  of  that  Law  beginning 
now  to  stand  still,  without  which  the  wodd  cannot  stand. 
This  Workman,  whose  servitor  Nature  is,  being  in  truth 
but  only  one,  the  Heathens  imagining  to  be  moe  [morelf 
gave  him  in  the  sky  the  name  of  Jupiter ;  in  the  air  the  name 
of  Juno;  in  the  water  the  name  of  Neptune;  in  the  earth 
the  name  Vesta,  and  sometimes  of  Ceres ;  the  name  of  Apollo 
in  the  sun ;  in  the  moon  the  name  of  Diana ;  the  name  of 
i^olus,  and  divers  other,  in  the  winds ;   and  to  conclude, 

*  Vide  Thorn,  in  Compend.  Theol.  cap.  3.  **  Omne  quod  movetur  ab  aliquo,  est  quasi 
instrumentum  quoddam  primi  moventis.  Ridiculum  est  autem,  etiam  apud  indoctos,  ponere, 
instrumentum  moveri  non  ab  aliquo  principali  agente." 
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even  so  many  guides  of  Nature  they  dreamed  of^  as  they  sa^ 
there  were  kinds  of  things  natural  in  the  world.  These  they 
honoured,  as  having  power  to  work  or  cease  accordingly  as 
men  deserved  of  them :  but  unto  us,  there  is  one  only  guide 
of  all  Agents  Natural,  and  he  both  the  Creator  and  the 
Worker  of  all  in  all,  alone  to  be  blessed,  adored,  and  ho- 
noured, by  all  for  ever.  That  which  hitherto  hath  been 
spoken,  concerneth  Natural  Agents,  considered  in  them- 
selves :  but  we  must  further  remember  also  (which  thing  to 
touch,  in  a  word,  shall  suffice),  that  as  in  this  respect  they 
have  their  Law,  which  Law  directeth  them  in  the  means 
whereby  they  tend  to  their  own  perfection;  so  likewise 
another  Law  there  is,  which  toucheth  them  as  they  are 
sociable  parts  united  into  one  body:  a  Law  which  bindeth 
them  each  to  serve  unto  other's  good,  and  all  to  prefer  the 
good  of  the  whole,  before  whatsoever  their  own  particular, 
as  we  plainly  see  they  do,  when  things  natural  in  that 
regard,  forget  their  ordinary  natural  wont;  that  which  is 
heavy,  mounting  sometime  upwards  of  it'*  own  accord,  and 
forssdcing  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  to  itself  is  most 
natural,  even  as  if  it  did  hear  itself  commanded  to  let  go 
the  good  it  privately  wisheth,  and  to  relieve  the  present 
distress  of  Nature  in  common. 

4«    But  now  that  we  may  lift  up  our  eyes  (as  it  were)  The  Law 
from  the  footstool  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  leaving  these  Ingeis 
natural,  consider  a  Uttle  the  state  of  heavenly  and  divine  by7^' 
creatures:   touching  Angels,  which  are  Spirits  immaterial 
and  intellectual,   the  glorious  inhabitants  of  those  sacred  P»iin 
palaces,  where  nothing  but  light  and  blessed  immortality,  Heb.'i. 
no  shadow  of  matter  for  tears,  discontentments,  griefs,  and  Ephes. 
uncomfortable  passions  to  work  upon,  but  all  joy,   tran- 
quillity, and  peace,  even  for  ever  and  ever,  doth  dwell;  as 
in  number  and  order   they  are  huge,  mighty,  and  royal  Dan. 
armies,   so  likewise  in  perfection  of  obedience  unto  that  Man. ' 
Law,  which  the  Highest,  whom  they  adore,  love,  and  imi-  Heb.* 
tate,  hath  imposed  upon  them,  such  observants  they  areLkeii. 
thereof,  that  our  Saviour  himself,  being  to  set  down  the 
perfect  Idea  of  that  which  we  are  to  pray  and  wish  for  on 
earth,  did  not  teach  to  pray  or  wish  for  more,   than  only 
that  here  it  might  be  with  us,  as  with  them  it  is  in  heaven.  JJf^'*  ^** 

*  [The  neuter  possessive  pronoun  itSt  had  not  in  Hooker's  time  prevailed :   neither  is  It 
found  in  early  editions  of  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible.] 

VOL.  I.  G 
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God,  which  moveth  mere  natural  agents  as  an  efficient 
only^  doth  otherwise  move  intellectual  creatures,  and  espe- 
Matt.     cially  his  holy  Angels:  for  beholding  the  face  of  God,  in 
'  admiration  of  so  great  excellency,  they  all  adore  him;  and 
being  rapt  with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  they  cleave  insepa- 
Psalm    rably  for  ever  unto  him.     Desire  to  resemble  him  in  good- 
T2.'Lake  ucss,  makcth  them  unweariable  and  even  unsatiable  in  their 
nibX  longing,  to  do  by  all  means  all  manner  of  good  unto  all  the 
il'sf*^**  creatures  of  God,  but  especially  unto  the  children  of  men; 
lauBfltthi  the  countenance   of  whose  nattu*e  looking  downward, 
^InAv'  they  behold  themselves  beneath  themselves ;  even  as  upward 
'^'        in  God,  beneath  whom  themselves  are,  they  see  that  cha* 
racter  which  is  no  where  but  in  themselves  and  us  resembled. 
Thus  far  even  the  Painims  have  approached ;  thus  far  they 
have  seen  into  the  doings  of  the  Angels  of  God;  Orpheus 
confessing,  that  the  fiery  throne  of  God  is  attended  on  by 
those  most  industrious  Angels,  careful  how  all  things  are 
Arist.     performed  amongst  men;*  and  the  mirror  of  human  wisdom 
i.xiif  '  plainly  teaching,  that  God  moveth  Angels,  even  as  that 
thing  doth  stir  man's  heart,  which  is  thereunto  presented 
Job       amiable.     Angelical  actions  may  therefore  be  reduced  unto 
T^Mitt.  these  three  general  kinds :    First,  Most  delectable  love, 
PMim*'  arising  from  the  visible  apprehension  of  the  purity,  glory, 
Heba/J  and  beauty  of  God,  invisible,  saving  only  unto  Spirits  Aat 
i9a.vi.8.  g^j,g  purerf   Secondly,  Adoration,  grounded  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  greatness  of  God,  on  whom  they  see  how  all 
things  depend:  Thirdly,  Imitation,  bred  by  the  presence 
of  his  exemplary  goodness,  who  ceaseth  not  before  them 
daily  to  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  the  rich  treasures  of 
most  free  and  undeserved  grace.     Of  Angels,  we  are  not 
to  consider  only  what  they  are  and  do,  in  regard  of  their 
own  being,  but  that  also  which  concemeth  them  as  they 
are  linked  into  a  kind  of  corporation  amongst  themselves, 
and  of  society  or  fellowship  with  men.     Consider  Angeb, 
each  of  them  severally  in  himself;  and  their  Law  is  that 
cKiviii.  which  the  Prophet  David  mentioneth,  "all  ye  his  Angels 
n,  13.  ^  praise  him."    Consider  the  Angels  of  God  associated ;  and 
xxvi^s.  their  Law  is  that  which  disposeth  them  as  an   ''  army,'* 

•  Ty  8^  6p6y(p  wp6€vri  trapatnaifftv  'jro\vfi6x9oi 
"AyycXoif  oiffi  fi4fi'n\€,  fipoTo7s  «y  vdina  t^Xutcu, 
t  This  is  intimated  wheresoever  we  find  them  termed  "  the  sons  of  God,"  as  Job  i.  6, 
and  xxxviii.  7. 
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one  in  order  and  degree  above  another.     Consider  finally,  Heb. 
the  Angels  as  having  with  lis  that  communion  which  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  noteth;   and  in  regard  whereof, 
Angels  have  not  disdained  to  profess  themselves  our  "  fellow-  Apoc. 
servants;"  from  hence  there  springeth  up  a  third  Law,  which  ""* " 
bindeth  then  to  works  of  ministerial  employment.     Every 
of  which  their  several  functions  are  by  them  performed  with 
joy.     A  part  of  the  Angels  of  God  notwithstanding  (we « Pet. 
know)  have  fallen,  and  that  their  fall  hath  been  through  Jodc  6. 
the  voluntary  breach  of  that  Law,  which  did  require  at  their 
hands  continuance  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  and  admi- 
rable virtue.     Impossible  it  was,  that  ever  their  will  should 
change  or  incline  to  remit  any  part  of  their  duty,  without 
some  object  having  force  to  avert  their  conceit  from  God, 
and  to  draw  it  another  way ;  and  that  before  they  attained 
that  high  perfection  of  bliss,  wherein  now  the  elect  Angels 
are  vnthout  possibility  of  falling.     Of  any  thing  more  than 
of  God,  they  could  not  by  any  means  like,  as  long  as  what- 
soever they  knew  besides  God,  they  apprehended  it  not  in 
itself,   without  dependency  upon   God;    because   so  long, 
God  must  needs  seem  infinitely  better  than  any  thing  which 
they  so  could  apprehend.     Things  beneath  them  could  not 
in  such  sort  be  presented  unto  their  eyes,  but  that  therein 
they  must  needs  see  always,  how  those  things  did  depend 
on  God.     It  seemeth  therefore,  that  there  was  no  other 
wa!y  for  Angels  to  sin,  but  by  reflex  of  their  iinderstanding 
upon  themselves ;  when  being  held  with  admiration  of  their 
own  sublimity  and  honour,   the  memory  of  their  subordi- 
nation unto   God,    and    their    dependency  on    him,    was 
drowned  in  this  conceit;  whereupon  their  adoration,  love, 
and  imitation  of  God,  could  not  choose  but  be  also  inter- 
rupted.    The  fall  of  Angels  therefore  was  pride.     Since 
their  fall,  their  practices  have  been  the  clean  contrary  unto  john 
those  before  mentioned :   for  being  dispersed,  some  in  the  J  Pef*" 
air,  some  on  the  earth,  some  in  the  water,  some  amongst  the  \^^^ 
minerals,  dens,  and  caves  that  are  under  the  earth;   theyJ^J/- 
have,  by  all  means,  laboured  to  effect  an  universal  rebellion  y*j,J'J; 
against  the  laws,  and  as  far  as  in  them  lieth,  utter  destruc-  Jobi^j. 
tion  of   the  works   of  God.      These  wicked   Spirits  the*^^*- 
Heathens  honoured  instead  of  gods,  both  generally  under  J^J-^- 
the  name  of  dii  inferi,  gods  infernal;  and  particularly,  some  J  ^ 
in  oracles,  some  in  idols,  some  as  household  gods,  some  as  «.  a. 

g2 
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njrtnphs :  in  a  word^  no  foul  and  wicked  Spirit  which  was 
not  one  way  or  other  honoured  of  men  as  God,  till  such 
time  as  light  appeared  in  the  world,  and   dissolved   the 
works  of  the  Devil.     Thus  much  therefore  may  suffice  for 
Angels,  the  next  unto  whom  in  degree  are  Men. 
The  Law      5.  *God  alouc  cxccptcd,  who  actually  and  everlastingly 
MaH^^is,  whatsoever  he  may  be,  and  which  cannot  hereafter  be 
icuons    that  which  now  he  is  not ;  all  other  things  besides  are  some- 
^"^6**^  what  in  possibility,  which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  act.     And 
iSiI*of   for  this  cause  there  is  in  all  things  an  appetite  or  desire, 
^*^*     whereby  they  incline  to  something  which  they  may  be; 
and  when  they  are  it,  they  shall  be  perfecter  than  now 
they  are.     All  which  perfections  are  contained  under  the 
general  name  of  Goodness.     And  because  there  is  not  in 
the  world  any  thing  whereby  another  may  not  some  way  be 
made  the  perfecter,  therefore  all  things  that  are,  are  good. 
Again,  sith  there  can  be  no  Goodness  desired,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  not  from  God  himself,  as  from  the  supreme  cause 
of  all  things;  and  every  effisct  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at 
leastwise  resemble,   the  cause  from  which   it  proceedeth; 
all  things  in  the  world  are  said  in  some  sort  to  seek  the 
Highest,t  and  to  covet  more  or  less  the  participation  of 
God  himself;  yet  this  doth  no  where  so  much  appear,  as  it 
doth  in  Man,  because  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  perfec- 
tions which  Man  seeketh.     The  first  degree  of  Goodness  is, 
that  general  perfection  which  all  things  do  seek,  in  desiring 
the  continuance  of  their  being :  all  things  therefore  coveting, 
as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being  ever, 
that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally,  doth  seek  to 
continue  itself  another  way;  that  is,  by  offspring  and  pro- 
pagation.    The  next  degree  of  Goodness  is,  that  which  each 
thing  coveteth,  by  affecting  resemblance  with  God,  in  the 
constancy  and  excellency  of  those  operations  which  belong 
unto  their  kind.     The  immutability,  of  God  they  strive  unto, 
by  working  either  always,  or  for  the  most  part,  after  one  and 
the  same  manner;  his  absolute  exactness  they  imitate,  by 
tending  unto  that  which  is  most  exquisite  in  every  particular. 


*  ["  How  Reason,  under  the  5th  head,  distinguishes  good  from  evil)  and  establishes  a 
consequent  Law,  he  by  no  means  satisfactorily  explains.  Like  Cicero,  on  this  important 
and  fundamental  question,  he  leaves  us  nearly  as  he  found  us,  much  in  the  dark.  Hooker's 
march  is  uncommonly  dignified  and  stately." — Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lover  of 
Literature,    1810.   4to.  p.  137.] 

f  Himn  ydp  iK^lvou  dpiy^ran.    Arist.  de  An.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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Hence  have  risen  a  number  of  axioms  in  philosophy,  shewing, 
how  "the  works  of  Nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which 
cannot  be  bettered."*  These  two  kinds  of  Goodness  re- 
hearsed, are  so  nearly  united  to  the  things  themselves  which 
desire  them,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  the  appetite  to  stir  in 
reaching  forth  her  hand  towards  them.  But  the  desire  of 
those  perfections  which  grow  externally  is  more  apparent ; 
especially  of  such  as  are  not  expressly  desired,  unless  they 
be  first  known,  or  such  as  are  not  for  any  other  cause  than 
for  knowledge  itself  desired.  Concerning  perfections  in  this 
kind,  that  by  proceeding  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  by 
growing  in  the  exercise  of  virtue,  Man,  amongst  the  creatures  Matt. 
of  this  inferior  world,  aspireth  to  the  greatest  conformity  with  sip.  * 
God ;  this  is  not  only  known  unto  us,  whom  he  himself  hath 
so  instructed,  but  even  they  do  acknowledge,  who  amongst 
men  are  not  judged  the  nearest  unto  him.  With  Plato, 
what  one  thing  more  usual,  than  to  excite  men  unto  love  of 
wisdom,  by  shewing,  how  much  wise  men  are  thereby  exalted 
above  men ;  how  knowledge  doth  raise  them  up  into  heaven ; 
how  it  maketh  them,  though  not  gods,  yet  as  gods,  high,  admi- 
rable, and  divine  ?  And  Mercurius  Trismegistus  speaking  of 
the  virtues  of  a  righteous  soul,  "  Such  spirits  (saith  he)  are 
never  cloyed  with  praising  and  speaking  well  of  all  men,  with 
doing  good  unto  every  one  by  word  and  deed,  because  they 
study  to  frame  themselves  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
Father  of  spirits."f 

6.  In  the  matter  of  Knowledge,  there  is  between  the  Men's 
Angels  of  God,  and  the  children  of  Men,  this  difference ;  ginning 
Angels  already  have  full  and  complete  knowledge  in  thetSt?^?^ 
highest  degree  that  can  be  imparted  unto  them ;  Men,  if  we  i^grof 
view  them  in  their  spring,  are  at  the  first  without  under-  wwcii  ^ 
standing  or  knowledge  at  all.     Nevertheless,  from  this  utter  to*obl" 
vacuity  they  grow  by  degrees,  till  they  come  at  length  to  be  vwe  * 
even  as  the  Angels  themselves  are.     That  which  agreeth  to  Jif/w. 
the  one  now,  the  other  shall  attain  unto  in  the  end ;  they  are 
not  so  far  disjoined  and  severed,  but  that  they  come  at 
length  to  meet.     The  Soul  of  Man  being  therefore  at  the 
first  as  a  book,  wherein  nothing  is,  and  yet  all  things  may  be 


Xo/Uycoy  r6  fieXrurroy*     Arist.  2.  de  Coel.  cap.  5. 

Ao70is  Kcd  Hgyois  irdmas  (uiroioOffo,  fiifiovfjUvri  adrris  r6v  ircir4pa. 
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imprinted ;  we  are  to  search  by  what  steps  and  degrees  it 
riseth  unto  perfection  of  knowledge.*  Unto  that  which 
hath  been  ahready  set  downf  concerning  Natural  Agents, 
this  we  must  add^  that  albeit  therein  we  have  comprised,  as 
well  creatures  living,  as  void  of  life,  if  they  be  in  degree 
of  nature  beneath  men ;  nevertheless,  a  difference  we  must 
observe  between  those  natural  agents  that  work  altogether 
unwittingly,  and  those  which  have,  though  weak,  yet  some 
understanding  what  they  do,  as  fish^Sj^  fowls,  and  beasts 
have.  Beasts  are  in  sensible  capacity  as  ripe  even  as  men 
themselves,  perhaps  more  ripe.  For  as  stones,  though  in 
dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto  plants,  yet  exceed  them  iq 
firmness  of  strength,  or  durability  of  being;  and  plzMiti^ 
though  beneath  the  excellency  of  creatures  indued  with 
sense,  yet  exceed  them  in  the  faculty  of  vegetation  and  oi 
fertility  ;  so  beastsy  though  otherwise  behind  men,  may  not- 
withstanding in  actions  of  sense  and  fancy  go  beyond  them ; 
because  the  endeavours  of  nature,  when  it  hath  an  higher 
perfection  to  seek,  are  in  lower  the  more  remiss,  not  esteeming 
thereof  so  much  as  those  things  do,  which  have  no  better 
proposed  unto  them.  The  Soul  of  Man;  therefore,  beiqg 
capable  of  a  more  divine  perfection,  ha.th  (besides  the  facul- 
ties of  growing  unto  sensible  knowledge,  which  is  commoii 
unto  us  with  beasts)  a  further  ability,  whereof  in  them  there 
is  no  shew  at  all,  the  ability  of  reaching  higher  than  unto 
sensible  things.  J  Till  we  grow  to  some  ripeness  of  years,  the 
Soul  of  Man  doth  only  store  itself  with  conceits  of  things  of 
inferior  and  more  open  quality,  which  afterwards  do  serve  as 
instruments  unto  that  which  is  greater;  in  the  meanwhile, 
above  the  reach  of  meaner  creatures  it  ascendeth  not. 
When  once  it  comprehendeth  any  thing  above  this,  as  the 
differences  of  time,  affirmations,  negations,  and  contradictions 
in  speech,  we  then  count  it  to  have  some  use  of  natural 
reason.  Whereunto,  if  afterwards  there  might  be  added  the 
right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning  (which  helps,  I  must 
plainly  confess,  this  age  of  the  world,  carrying  the  name  of  a 
learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know,  nor  greatly  regard), 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  almost  as  great  difference  in 

•  [See  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  Book  II.  chap.  i.  §  2.] 

t  [Sect.  3.] 

J  *05^  Ayegonros  €ts  rdtf  oigcofov  dyafialvei,  Kal  ficrpti  aMv,  Koi  oUc  xom  fi^v  icrrlytxiT^! 
wlfTl\d,  voiu  8?  rairiivd.j  kou.  t5  i.KKa  vdvra  oKgi/Sis  fiayddvei.  Kai  rd  Tavrtov  ti^t^ov,  o^ 
rr^u  yrjv  Kara\nrc^v  &y<o  yivTyrvu* — Merc.  Tr is. 
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maturity  of  judgment  between  men  therewith  inured^  and 
jthat  which  now  men  are^  as  between  men  that  are  now^  and 
innocents.     Which  speech^  if  any  condemn^  as  being  over 
hyperbolical,  let  them  consider  but  this  one  thing ;  no  art  is 
at  the  first  finding  out  so  perfect  as  industry  may  after  make 
it:  yet  the  very  first  man  that  to  any  purpose  knew  the  way  AHsto. 
we  speak  of,  and  followed  it,  hath  alone  thereby  performed  Demon- 
more,  very  near,  in  all  parts  of  natural  knowledge,  than""^**"* 
sithence  in  any  one  part  thereof  the  whole  world  besides 
hath  done.*    In  the  poverty  of  that  other  new  devised  aid,f  Ramis- 
two  thmgs  there  are  notwithstanding  singular.     Of  maiv  "^^ 
▼ellous  quick  dispatch  it  is,  and  doth  shew  them  that  have 
it  as  much  almost  in  three  days,  as  if  it  dwell  threescore 
years  with  them.     Again,  because  the  curiosity  of  man's  wit 
doth  many  times  with  peril  wade  farther  in  the  search  of 
things  than  were  convenient ;  the  same  is  thereby  restrained 
unto  such  generalities  as  every  where  offering  themselves 
are  apparent  unto  men  of  the  weakest  conceit  that  need  be : 
so  as  following  the  rules  and  precepts  thereof,  we  may  find 
it  to  be  an  Art  which  teacheth  the  way  of  speedy  discourse, 
and  restraineth  the  mind  of  man  that  it  may  not  wax  over- 
wise.     Education  and  instruction  are  the  means,  the  one  by 
use,  the  other  by  precept,  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of 
Reason  both  the  better  and  the  sooner  able  to  judge  rightly 
between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil.     Butj:  at  what  time 
a  man  may  be  said  to  have  attained  so  far  forth  the  Use  of 
reason,  as  sufficeth  to  make  him  capable  of  those  Laws 
whereby  he  is  then  bound  to  guide  his  actions  ;  this  is  a  great 
deal  more  easy  for  common  sense  to  discern,  than  for  any 
man  by  skill  and  learning  to  determine ;  even  as  it  is  not  in 
philosophers,  who  best  know  the  nature  both  of  fire  and 
gold,  to  teach  what  degree  of  the  one  will  serve  to  purify  the 
other,   so  well  as  the  artizan  (who  doth  this  by  fire)  dis- 
cemeth  by  sense  when  the  fire  hath  that  degree  of  heat 
which  sufficeth  for  his  purpose. 

7.  By  Reason  man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  of  things  Ofican's 
that  are  and  are  not  sensible :  it  resteth  therefore,  that  we  which  is 

*  [Lord  Bacon's  extraordinary  powers,  if  at  all,  were  but  partly  known  to  Hooker.  To 
him,  however,  belongs  the  merit  of  surpassing  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.] 

t  [**  Peter  Ramus,  a  subtle  and  ingenious  French  philosopher  (of  the  16th  century)  by 
attempting  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  Aristotle's  logic,  a  method  of  reasoning  more  adapted 
to  the  use  of  rhetoric  and  the  improvement  of  eloquence,  excited  a  terrible  uproar  in  the 
Gallic  schools." — Mosheim's  EccU  Hist.  Cent.  XVL  §  2.  chap.  viii.  Maclaine's  edit.} 

X  [See  Locke  on  Government,  Treat  H.  chap.  vi.  §  61.] 
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the  thing  search  how  Man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  of  such 
Laws  of  things  unsensible^  as  are  to  be  known  that  they  may  be  done. 
are^  Seeing  then  that  nothing  can  move  unless  there  be  some  end> 
^idl  ^  the  desire  whereof  provoketh  unto  motion ;  how  should  that 
Eph.  divine  power  of  the  Soul^  "  that  spirit  of  our  mind/'  as  the 
Apostle  termeth  it,  ever  stir  itself  unto  action,  unless  it  have 
also  the  like  spur?  The  end  for  which  we  are  moved  to 
work,  is  sometimes  the  goodness  which  we  conceive  of  the 
very  working  itself,  without  any  further  respect  at  all ;  and 
the  cause  that  procureth  action  is  the  mere  desire  of  action, 
no  other  good  besides  being  thereby  intended.  Of  certain 
saiiust.  turbulent  wits  it  is  said,  *^  Illis  quieta  movere  magna  merces 
videbatur:  they  thought  the  very  disturbance  of  things 
established  an  hire  sufficient  to  set  them  on  work."  Some- 
times that  which  we  do  is  referred  to  a  further  end,  without 
the  desire  whereof  we  would  leave  the  same  undone ;  as  in 
Matt  their  actions  that  gave  alms,  to  purchase  thereby  the  praise 
of  men.  Man  in  perfection  of  nature  being  made  according 
to  the  likeness  of  his  Maker,  resembleth  him  also  in  the 
manner  of  working ;  so  that  whatsoever  we  work  as  men^ 
the  same  we  do  wittingly  work  and  freely:  neither  are  we 
according  to  the  manner  of  natural  agents  any  way  so  tied, 
but  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  leave  the  things  we  do  undone. 
The  good  which  either  is  gotten  by  doing,  or  which  con- 
sisteth'  in  the  very  doing  itself,  causeth  not  action,  unless 
apprehending  it  as  good  we  so  like  and  desire  it.  That  we 
do  unto  any  such  end,  the  same  we  choose  and  prefer  before 
the  leaving  of  it  undone.  Choice  there  is  not,  unless  the 
thing  which  we  take  be  so  in  our  power,  that  we  might  have 
refused  and  left  it.  If  fire  consume  the  stubble,  it  chooseth 
not  so  to  do,  because  the  nature  thereof  is  such  that  it  can 
do  no  other.  To  choose,  is  to  will  one  thing  before  another; 
and  to  will,  is  to  bend  our  souls  to  the  having  or  doing  of 
that  which  they  see  to  be  good.  Goodness  is  seen  with  the 
eye  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  light  of  that  eye  is  Reason. 
So  that  two  principal  fountains  there  are  of  human  action, 
Knowledge  and  Will ;  which  Will,  in  things  tending  towards 
Dcot.  any  end,  is  termed  Choice.  Concerning  Knowledge,  "  Be- 
XXX.  19.  jj^j J  (saith  Moses),  I  have  set  before  you  this  day  good  and 
evil,  life  and  death."  Concerning  Will,  he  addeth  imme- 
diately, "  Choose  life  ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  things  that  tend 
unto  life,  them  choose.     But  of  one  thing  we  must  have 
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special  care,  as  being  a  matter  of  no  small  moment^  and  that 
is,  how  the  Will,  properly  and  strictly  taken,  as  it  is  of  things 
which  are  referred  unto  the  end  that  man  desireth,  differeth 
greatly  from  that  inferior  natural  desire  which  we  call  Appe- 
tite. The  object  of  Appetite  is  whatsoeyer  sensible  good 
may  be  wished  for ;  the  object  of  Will  is  that  good  which 
Reason  doth  lead  us  to  seek.  Affections,  as  joy,  and  grief, 
and  fear,  and  anger,  with  such  like,  being  as  it  were  the 
sundry  fashions  and  forms  of  Appetite,  can  neither  rise  at 
the  conceit  of  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  yet  choose  but  rise  at 
die  sight  of  some  things.  Wherefore  it  is  not  altogether  in 
our  power,  whether  we  will  be  stirred  with  affections,  or  no ; 
whereas  actions  which  issue  from  the  disposition  of  the  Will 
are  in  the  power  thereof  to  be  performed  or  stayed.  Finally, 
Appetite  is  the  Will's  solicitor,  and  Will  is  Appetite's  con- 
troller :  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one,  by  the  other  we 
often  reject.  Neither  is  any  other  desire  termed  properly 
Will,  but  that  where  Reason  and  understanding,  or  the  shew 
of  Reason,  prescribeth  the  thing  desired.  It  may  be  there- 
fore a  question,  whether  those  operations  of  men  are  to  be 
counted  voluntary,  wherein  that  good  which  is  sensible  pro- 
voketh  Appetite,  and  Appetite  causeth  action.  Reason  being 
never  called  to  counsel ;  as  when  we  eat  or  drink,  or  betake 
ourselves  unto  rest,  and  such  like.  The  truth  is,  that  such 
actions  in  men  having  attained  to  the  use  of  Reason,  are 
voluntary  :  for  as  the  authority  of  higher  powers  hath  force 
even  in  those  things  which  are  done  without  their  privity, 
and  are  of  so  mean  reckoning  that  to  acquaint  them  there- 
with it  needeth  not ;  in  like  sort,  volimtarily  we  are  said  to 
do  that  also,  which  the  Will,  if  it  listed,  might  hinder  from 
being  done,  although  about  the  doing  thereof  we  do  not 
expressly  use  our  Reason  or  understanding,  and  so  imme- 
diately apply  our  Wills  thereunto.  In  cases  therefore  of 
such  facility,  the  Will  doth  yield  her  assent,  as  it  were,  with 
a  kind  of  silence,  by  not  dissenting ;  in  which  respect  her 
force  is  not  so  apparent  as  in  express  mandates  or  prohi- 
bitions, especially  upon  advice  and  consultation  going  before. 
Where  understanding  therefore  needeth,  in  those  things 
Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  Will,  by  discovering  in  action 
what  is  good.  For  the  Laws  of  well-doing  are  the  dictates 
of  right  Reason.     Children,*  which  are  not  as  yet  come 

■      ■■    -  — ^ i  n 

*  [See  Locke  on  Gov.  Treat.  II.  chap.  vi.  §60.] 
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tUito  those  years  whereat  they  may  have ;  again,  innocents, 
which  are  excluded  by  natural  defect  from  ever  having ; 
thirdly,  madmen,  which  for  the  present  cannot  possibly  have 
the  use  of  right  Reason  to  guide  themselves  ;  have  for  their 
guide  the  Reason  that  guideth  other  men,  which  are  tutors 
over  them  to  seek  and  to  procure  their  good  for  them*  In 
the  rest  there  is  that  light  of  Reason,  whereby  good  may  be 
known  from  evil ;  and  which  discovering  the  same  righlly  is 
termed  Right.  The  Will,  notwithstanding,  doth  not  incline 
to  have  or  do  that  which  Reason  teacheth  to  be  good,  unless 
the  same  do  also  teach  it  to  be  possible.  For  albeit  the 
Appetite,  being  more  general,  may  wish  any  thing  which 
seemeth  good,  be  it  never  so  impossible  \*  yet  for  such  things 
the  reasonable  Will  of  man  doth  never  seek.  Let  Reason 
teach  impossibility  in  any  thing,  and  the  Will  of  man  doth 
let  it  go ;  a  thing  impossible  it  doth  not  affect,  the  impos- 
sibility thereof  being  manifest.  There  is  in  the  Will  of 
man  naturally  that  freedom,  whereby  it  is  apt  to  take  or 
refuse  any  particular  object  whatsoever  being  presented 
unto  it.f  Whereupon  it  foUoweth,  that  there  is  no  particular 
object  so  good  but  it  may  have  the  shew  of  some  difficulty 
or  unpleasant  quality  annexed  to  it,  in  respect  whereof,  the 

*  O  mihi  prseteritos  referat  n  Jupiter  annos !     Virg.  lib.  viii.  v.  560. 

f  ['*  The  Church  of  England  professeth  this  ground  of  faith,  Without  the  grace  of  God, 
which  is  by  Christ,  preventing  us,  that  we  will ;  and  working  together  while  we  will ;  we 
are  nothing  at  all  able  to  do  the  works  of  piety  which  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God : 
Article  X.  You,  to  our  understanding,  write  clean  contrary ;  namely,  *  There  is  in  the 
will  of  man  naturally  that  freedom,  whereby  it  is  apt  to  take  or  refuse  any  particular  object 
whatsoever  being  presented  unto  it :'  and  a  little  after,  *  There  is  not  that  good  which 
concerneth  us,  but  it  hath  evidence  enough  for  itself,  if  reason  were  diligent  to  search  it  out' 
Book  I.  sect  7.  Here,  we  pray  your  help  to  teach  us.  How  will  is  apt,  as  you  say,  freely 
to  take  or  refuse  any  particular  object  whatsoever;  and,  that  reason  by  diligence  b  able  to 
find  out  any  good  concerning  us :  if  it  be  true,  that  the  Church  of  England  professeth,  that 
without  the  preventing  and  helping  grace  of  God,  we  can  will,  and  do  nothing  pleasing  to 
God.  To  which  belief  of  England  the  Scripture  accordeth,  shewing  that  without  the  said 
grace  of  God,  '  we  are  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses,'  Eph.  ii.  1,  5  ;  *  we  are  not  sufficient  of 
ourselves  to  think  any  thing,*  2  Cor.iii.  5 ;  Mt  is  God  which  worketh  in  us  the  will  and  the 
deed,  even  of  his  good  pleasure.'  Phil.  ii.  13.  Shew  us,  therefore,  how  your  positions  agree 
with  our  Church  and  the  Scriptures.  If  you  say,  you  understand  reason  and  will  helped  by 
the  grace  of  God ;  then  tell  us,  how  we  may  perceive  it  by  your  writing,  which  putteth 
difference  betwixt  natural  and  supernatural  truth  and  Laws.  If  you  mean  reason,  uncor- 
rupted,  not  respecting  how  in  truth  we  are  by  Adam's  fall  perverted,  may  we  not  suspect  that 
your  whole  discourse  is  subtile  and  cunning,  because  you  pretend  the  natural  way  of  finding 
out  Laws  by  reason  to  guide  the  will  unto  that  which  is  good  (p.  88,  et  inf.  sect  8.),  or  at 
the  least,  frivolous ;  seeing  man  hath  no  such  reason,  without  the  grace  of  God ;  if  you 
mean  without  the  grace  of  God,  and  in  the  state  of  corruption,  as  indeed  all  men  naturally 
now  are.  Here  we  desire  to  be  taught,  how  such  sayings  overthrow  not  our  English  Creed 
and  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  this  matter;  and  therewithal  shew  us  the  true  meaning  of  St 
Paul,  and  how  he  fitteth  your  discourse  in  this  place,  namely,  when  he  saith,  Rpm.  viii.  7, 
*  The  wisdom  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it  is  not  subject  unto  the  L^w  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be.'  "-^A  Christian  Letter,  p.  11.] 
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Will  may  shrink  and  decline  it;  contrariwise  (for  so  things 
are  blended)^  there  is  no  particular  eyil  which  hath  not  some 
appearance  of  goodness  whereby  to  insinuate  itself.  For 
evil,  as  evil,  cannot  be  desired  ;*  if  that  be  desired  which 
is  evil,  the  cause  is  the  goodness  which  is,  or  seemeth  to 
be,  joined  with  it.  Goodness  doth  not  move  by  being, 
but  by;  being  apparent ;  and  therefore  many  things  are  neg- 
lected which  are  most  precious,  only  because  the  value  of 
them  lieth  hid.  Sensible  Goodness  is  most  apparent,  near, 
and  present;  which  causeth  the  Appetite  to  be  therewith 
strongly  provoked.  Now  pursuit  and  refusal  in  the  Will  do 
follow,  the  one  the  affirmation,  the  other  the  negation  of  good- 
ness ;  which  the  understanding  apprehendeth,  grounding  itself 
upon  sense,  unless  some  higher  Reason  do  chance  to  teach  the 
contrary.  And  if  Reason  have  taught  it  rightly  to  be  good, 
yet  not  so  apparently  that  the  mind  receiveth  it  with  utter 
impossibility  of  being  otherwise,  still  there  is  place  left  for 
the  Will  to  take  or  leave.  Whereas  therefore  amongst  so 
m^ny  things  a^  are  to  be  done,  there  are  so  few,  the  goodness 
whereof  Reason  in  such  sort  doth  or  easily  can  discover,  we 
afe  not  to  marvel  at  the  choice  of  evil  even  then  when  the 
contrary  is  probably  known.  Hereby  it  cometh  to  pass, 
that  custom,  inuring  the  mind  by  long  practice,  and  so 
leaving  there  a  sensible  ihipression,  prevaileth  more  than 
reasonable  persuasion  what  way  soever.  Reason  therefore 
may  rightly  discern  the .  thing  which  is  good,  and  yet  the 
WiU  of  man  not  incline  itself  thereunto  as  of);  as  the  prejudice 
of  sensible  experience  doth  overs  way.  Nor  let  any  man 
think,  that  this  doth  make  any  thing  for  the  just  excuse  of 
iniquity :  for  there  was  never  sin  committed  wherein  a  less 
good  was  not  preferred  before  a  greater,  and  that  wilfully ; 
which  cannot  be  done  without  the  singular  disgrace  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  utter  disturbance  of  that  divine  Order,  whereby 
the  pre-eminence  of  chiefest  acceptation  is  by  the  best  things 
worthily  challenged.  There  is  not  that  good  which  concern- 
eth  us,^but  it  hath  evidence  enough  for  itself,  if  Reason  were 
diligent  to  search  it  out.  Through  neglect  thereof,  abused 
we  are  with  the  shew  of  that  which  is  not ;  sometimear  the 
subtilty  of  Satan  inveigling  us,  as  it  did  Eve  ;  sometimes  the  ^^^^^ 

•  Et  S4  rts  €irl  Koxiav  opfx^y  irgchou  /xku  oix  ^^  ^'■'  KaKiay  Uv'frju  ogfiiia-tif  oAA*  cus  ex' 
dyaJdov*  Paulo  post :  ' ASiJ^aTov  y^p  ogfi^v  iirX  Kcucci  $ou\6fi.€VOif  tx^iv  aJrcl,  otkc  iKvihi 
dytiBou,  othrc  ^6fi<p  fi^i^ovos  kokov.  Alcin.  de  Dc^.  P^at  . 
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hastiness  of  our  Wills  preventing  the  more  considerate  advice 
Lake     of  sound  Rcason,  as  in  the  Apostles,  when  they  no  sooner 
**'  ***    saw  what  they  liked  not,  but  they  forthwith  were  desirous  of 
fire  from  heaven ;  sometimes  the  very  custom  of  evil  making 
the  heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  as  in  them  over  whom  our  Saviour  spake  weeping. 
Matt.     "  O  Jerusalem,  how  often,  and  thou  wouldest  not!"   Still 
***"'^*  therefore  that  wherewith  we  stand  blameable,  and  can  no 
way  excuse  it,  is,  in  doing  evil  we  prefer  a  less  good  before  a 
greater,  the  greatness  whereof  is  by  reason  investigable  and 
may  be  known.     The  search  of  knowledge  is  a  thing  pain- 
ful ;  and  the  painfulness  of  knowledge  is  that  which  maketh 
the  Will  so  hardly  inclinable  thereunto.     The  root  hereof, 
divine  malediction ;  whereby  the  instruments*  being  weak- 
ened wherewithal  the  Soul   (especially  in  reasoning)   doth 
work,  it  preferreth  rest  in  ignorance    before    wearisome 
labour  to  know.     For  a  spur  of  diligence  therefore,  we  have 
a  natural  thirst  after  knowledge  ingrafted  in  us.     But  by 
reason  of  that  original  weakness  in  the  instruments,  without 
which  the  understanding  part  is  not  able  in  this  world  by 
discourse  to  work,  the  very  conceit  of  painfulness  is  as  a 
v.'*i4.    bridle  to  stay  us.     For  which  cause  the  Apostle,  who  knew 
xiu'.n.  right  well  that  the  weariness  of  the  flesh  is  an  heavy  clog  to 
x^!*i3.  the  Will,  striketh  mightily  upon  this  key,  **  Awake  thou  that 
4/*Likc  sleepest ;  cast  off  all  which  presseth  down;  watch;  labour; 
«Pet.w.  strive  to  go  forward ;  and  to  grow  in  knowledge. 
Of  the        8.  Wherefore  to  return  to  our  former  intent  of  discovering 
5|J5?"f  the  natural  way,  whereby  Rules  have  been  found  out  con- 
flnding   cerning  that  Goodness  wherewith  the  Will  of  Man  ought  to 
RMson^  be  moved  in  human  actions ;  as  every  thing  naturally  and 
the^wfu  necessarily  doth  desire  the  utmost  good  and  greatest  perfec-* 
thaV*     *^^"'  whereof  Nature  hath  made  it  capable,  even  so  Man. 
Good  "  ®"^  felicity  therefore  being  the  object  and  accomplishment 


of  our  desire,  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  and  covet  it. 
All  particular  things  which  are  subject  unto  action,  the 
Will  doth  so  far  forth  incline  unto,  as  Reason  judgeth 
them  the  better  for  us,  and  consequently  the  more  available 
to  our  bliss.  If  Reason  err,  we  fall  into  evil,  and  are 
so  far  forth  deprived  of  the   general  perfection   we  seek. 

*  *'  A  corruptible  body  is  heavy  unto  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  mansion  keepeth  down  the 
mind  that  is  full  of  cares.  And  hardly  can  we  discern  the  things  that  are  upon  earth,  and 
with  great  labour  find  we  out  the  things  which  are  before  us.  Who  then  can  seek  out  the 
things  tliat  are  in  heaven  V*    Sap.  iz.  15,  16. 
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Seeing  therefore,  that  for  the  framing  of  men's  actions  the 
knowledge  of  good  from  evil  is  necessary,  it  only  resteth,  that 
we  search  how  this  may  be  had.    Neither  must  we  suppose, 
that  there  needeth  one  rule  to  know  the  good,  and  another 
the  evil  by.     For  he  that  knoweth  what  is  straight,  doth 
even  thereby  discern  what  is  crooked,  because  the  absence 
of  straightness  in  bodies  capable  thereof  is  crookedness.* 
Goodness  in  actions  is  like  unto  straightness;   wherefore 
that  which  is  done  well,  we  term  right.     For  as  the  straight 
way  is  most  acceptable  to  him  that  travelleth,  because  by  it 
he  Cometh  soonest  to  his  journey's  end ;  so  in  action,  that 
which  doth  lie  the  evenest  between  us  and  the  end  we  desire, 
must  needs  be  the  fittest  for  our  use.     Besides  which  fitness 
for  use,  there  is  also  in  rectitude,  beauty;  as  contrariwise  in 
obliquity,  deformity.    And  that  which  is  good  in  the  actions 
of  men,  doth  not  only  delight  as  profitable,  but  as  amiable 
also.     In  which  consideration  the  Grecians  most  divinely 
have  given  to  the  active  perfection  of  men  a  name  expressing  KoAoxa- 
both  beauty  and  goodness ;  because  goodness  in  ordinary  'y**^*"* 
speech  is  for  the  most  part  applied  only  to  that  which  is 
beneficial.     But  we  in  the  name  of  Goodness  do  here  imply 
both.     And  of  discerning  Goodness,  there  are  but  these  two 
ways ;  the  one,  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  whereby  it  is 
made  such ;  the  other,  the  observation  of  those  signs  and 
tokens,  which,  being  annexed  always  unto  goodness,  argue, 
that  where  they  are  found,  there  also  goodness  is,  although 
we  know  not  the  cause  by  force  whereof  it  is  there.     The 
former  of  these  is  the  most  sure  and  infallible  way,  but  so 
hard  that  all  shim  it,  and  had  rather  walk  as  men  do  in  the 
dark  by  hap-hazard,  than  tread  so  long  and  intricate  mazes 
for  knowledge'  sake.  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times 
forced  to  leave  such  methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know 
to  be  the  fittest,  and  being  over-ruled  by  their  patients' 
impatiency  are  fain  to  try  the  best  they  can,  in  taking  that 
way  of  cure  which  the  cured  will  yield  unto ;  in  like  sort, 
considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  this  present  age 
full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we  yield  to  the 
stream  thereof;  into  the  causes  of  Goodness  we  will  not  make 
any  curious  or  deep  inquiry ;  to  touch  them  now  and  then  it 
shall  be  sufficient,  when  they  are  so  near  at  hand  that  easily 


*  T^  €^0€i  Koi  aM  KoX  rd  KOfiir^Kov  yaf</i(TKOfi€v*  Kgiriis  ydg  dfJuf>o7y  6  Kctvtiv,     Arist.  de 
An.  lib.  i.  .  ^||( 
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they  may  be  conceived  without  any  far-removed  dii^course: 
that  way  we  are  contented  to  prove,  which  being  the  worse 
in  itself,  is  notwithstanding  now,  by  reason  of  common  iin- 
becility,  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brookt*  Signs  and 
tokens  to  know  good  by  are  of  sundry  kinds;  some  more 
certain,  and  some  less.  The  most  certain  token  of  evideiit 
Goodness  is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so 
account  it.*  And  therefore  a  common  received  error  is  never 
utterly  overthrown,  till  such  time  as  we  go  from  signs  unto 
causes,  and  shew  some  manifest  root  or  fountain  thereof 
common  unto  all,  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  how  it  hath 
come  to  pass  that  so  many  have  been  overseen.  In  which 
case  surmises  and  slight  probabiUties  will  not  serve,  because 
the  universal  consent  of  men  is  the  perfectest  and  strongest 
in  this  kind,  which  comprehendeth  only  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  goodness.  Things  casual  do  vary,  and  that  which  a  man 
doth  but  chance  to  think  well  of,  cannot  still  have  the  like 
hap.  Wherefore  although  we  know  not  the  cause,  yet  thus 
much  we  may  know,  that  some  necessary  cause  there  is, 
whensoever  the  judgments  of  all  men  generally,  or  for  tH6 
most  part,  run  one  and  the  same  way,  especially  in  mattiers 
of  natural  discourse :  for  of  things  necessarily  and  naturally 
done,  there  is  no  more  affirmed  but  this,  "  They  keep  either 
always,  or  for  the  most  part,  one  tenure."t  The  general  and 
perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself: 
for  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned.  Nature 
herself  must  needs  have  taught ;  %  and  God  being  the  author 

*  ['*  The  Church  of  England  professeth,  That  good  Works,  the  fruits  of  Faith,  and  followiog 
the  Justified,  cannot  abide  the  severity  of  God's  judgment;  and  that,  The  Works  which  are 
done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  are  not  only  not  acceptable  to  God,  but  also  have  the  nature 
of  sin :  Articles  XII.  and  XIII.  You  say,  *  The  most  certain  token  of  evident  Goodness  is, 
if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so  account  if  (Book  I.  sect.  8) :  and  again,  *  Only  man's 
observation  of  the  Law  of  bis  Nature  is  Righteousness,  only  man's  transgression  Sin'  (sect.  9): 
*  God's  very  commandiAents  in  some  kind,  as  namely,  his  precepts  comprehended  in  the  Law 
of  Nature,  may  be  otherwise  known  than  only  by  Scripture ;  and  that  to  do  them,  howsoever 
we  know  them,  must  needs  be  acceptable  in  his  sight'  (Book  II.  sect.  8).  Here  we  desire  to 
be  instructed.  How  the  Goodnesses  of  these  actions,  done  by  the  light  of  Nature,  are  to  be 
understood ;  either  dmply  in  themselves,  as  Nature  only  declareth  and  teacheth ;  or  as  men, 
following  the  light  of  Nature,  judge  of  them  and  so  do  them  ?  If  you  answer,  Only  as  Nature 
teacheth,  witiiout  regard  of  man  doing  according  to  Nature ;  then  can  we  not  understand  your 
discourse,  which  seemeth  to  us  to  teach,  that  by  doing  such  operations  of  Goodness  as  Nature 
teacheth,  though  he  have  no  further  teaching,  it  is  Righteousness,  and  pleaseth  God.  If  you 
mean  this  second,  then  I  pray  you,  in  what  sense  can  you  call  that  Righteousness  in  man, 
which  our  Church  calleth  Sin :  and  do  you  not  establish  the  Romish  doctrine  ofpitra  naturaSa 
and  Works  of  congruity  ?  And  if  that  be  true  which  you  say,  that,  men  doing  such  Works  be 
acceptable  in  God's  sight;  do  you  not  make  the  Church  of. England  to  hold  an  errour,  when 
they  say,  they  are  *  not  acceptable  to  God?' " — A  Christian  Letter ^  p.  14.] 

t  ^H  (del  4  fiJs  inl  r6  iroA^  wrw6r<a5  dirofiaiy€i.     Arist.  Rhet.  1.  i. 

X  **  Non  potest  error  contingere,  ubi  omnes  idem  opinantur."    Monticat.  in  1.  Poltt.  "  Quic- 
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of  Nature,  her  voicfe  is  but  his  instrument.     By  her,  from 
bim,  we  receive  whatsoever  in  such  sort  we  learn.     Infinite 
duties  there  are,  the  goodness  whereof  is  by  this  rule  suffi- 
ciently manifested,  although  we  had  no  other  warrant  besides 
to  approve  them.     The  Apostle  St.  Paul  having  speech 
concerning  the  Heathen,  saith  of  them,  "  They  are  a  law  Rom. 
unto  themselves.'*  His  meaning  is,  that  by  force  of  the  light 
of  Reason,  wherewith  God  illuminateth  every  one  which 
Cometh  into  the  world,  men  being  enabled  to  know  truth  from 
falsehood,  and  good  from  evil,  do  thereby  learn  in  many  things 
what  the  will  of  God  is ;  which  will  himself  not  revealing  by 
any  extraordinary  means  unto  them,  but  they  by  natural  dis- 
course attaining  the  knowledge  thereof,  seem  the  makers  of 
those  Laws  which  indeed  are  his,  and  they  but  only  the 
finders  of  them  out.     A  Law  therefore  generally  taken  is  a 
directive  Rule  unto  goodness  of  operation.  The  rule  of  divine 
operations  outward,  is  the  definitive  appointment  of  God's 
owii  wisdom  set  down  within  himself.     The  rule  of  natural 
agents  that  work  by  simple  necessity,  is  the  determination 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,  known  to  God  himself,  the  principal 
Director  of  them,  but  not  unto  them  that  are  directed  to 
execute  the  same.     The  rule  of  natural  agents  which  work 
after  a  sort  of  their  own  accord,  as  the  beasts  do,  is  the 
judgment  of  common  sense  or  fancy  concerning  the  sensible 
goodness  of  those  objects  wherewith  they  are  moved.     The 
rule  of  ghostly  or  immaterial  natures,  as  Spirits  and  Angels, 
is  their  intuitive  intellectual  judgment  concerning  the  amiable 
beauty  and  high  goodness  of  that  object  which  with  unspeak- 
able joy  and  delight  doth  set  them  on  work.     The  rule  of 
voluntary  agents  on  earth,  is  the  sentence  that  Reason  giveth 
concerning  the  goodness  of  those  things  which  they  are  to 
do.    And  the  sentences  which  Reason  giveth  are  some  more, 
some  less  general,  before  it  come  to  define  in  particular  actions 
what  is  good.     The  main  principles  of  Reason  are  in  them- 
selves apparent:  for  to  make  nothing  evident  of  itself  unto 
man's  imderstanding,  were  to  take  away  all  possibility  of 
knowing  any  thing.     And  herein  that  of  Theophrastus  is 

quid  in  omiiabus  individuis  unius  specie!  communiter  inest,  id  causam  communera  habeat 
oportet,  qus  est  eorum  individuorum  species  et  natura."  Idem,  "  Quod  a  tota  aliqua  specie 
fit,  universalis  particularisque  naturae  fit  instinctu."  Ficin.  de  Christ.  Rel.  '*  Si  proficere 
cupis,  primo  firme  id  verum  puta,  quod  sana  mens  omnium  hominum  attestatur/'  Cusa.  in 
Compend.  cap.  1.  **  Non  licet  naturale  universaleque  hominum  judicium  falsum  vanumque 
ezistimare."  Teles.  *0  y^p  vSurt  8o/c€t,  touto  chat  tf>dfi€v,  *0  8^  dvaipwy  ra^rfv  t/jv  leiarw, 
od  Tcdmi  •KurrSrepa  4pffi.    Arist.  Eth.  lib.  x.  cap.  2. 
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true,  "  They  that  seek  a  reason  of  all  things  do  utterly  over- 
throw Reason."*  In  every  kind  of  knowledge  some  such 
grounds  there  are,  as  that  being  proposed,  the  mind  doth 
presently  embrace  them  as  free  from  all  possibility  of  error, 
clear  and  manifest  without  proof.  In  which  kind,  axioms  or 
principles  more  general,  are  such  as  this.  That  the  greater 
good  is  to  be  chosen  before  the  less.  If  therefore  it  should 
be  demanded,  what  reason  there  is  why  the  Will  of  Man, 
which  doth  necessarily  shun  harm,  and  covet  whatsoever 
is  pleasant  and  sweet,  should  be  commanded  to  count  the 
pleasures  of  sin  gall ;  and  notwithstanding  the  bitter  accidents 
wherewith  virtuous  actions  are  compast,  yet  still  to  rejoice 
and  delight  in  them;  surely  this  could  never  stand  with 
Reason,  but  that  Wisdom  thus  prescribing  groundeth  her 
Laws  upon  an  infallible  rule  of  comparison,  which  is.  That 
small  difficulties,  when  exceeding  great  good  is  sure  to  ensue ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  momentary  benefits,  when  the  hurt 
which  they  draw  after  them  is  unspeakable;  are  not  at 
all  to  be  respected.  This  rule  is  the  ground  whereupon 
the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle  buildeth  a  law  injoining  patience 

2  Cor.  unto  himself,  ^^  The  present  lightness  of  our  affliction 
worketh  unto  us,  even  with  abundance  upon  abundance,  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  Iqok  not  on  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  on  the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the 
things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen,  eternal*;"  therefore  Christianity  to  be  em- 
braced, whatsoever  calamities  in  those  times  it  was  accom- 
4)anied  withal.  Upon  the  same  ground  our  Saviour  proveth 
the  ,Law  most   reasonable,  that  doth  forbid  those  crimes 

Matt,  which  men  for  gain's  sake  fall  into.  For  a  man  to  win  the 
world,  if  it  be  with  the  loss  of  his  soul,' what  benefit  or  good 
is  it  ?  Axioms  less  general,  yet  so  manifest  that  they  need 
no  further  proof,  are  such  as  these,  God  to  be  worshipped ; 
Parents  to  be  honoured;  Others  to  be  used  by  us,  as  we 
ourselves  would  be  by  them.  Such  things,  as  soon  they  are 
alleged,  all  men  acknowledge  to  be  good ;  they  require  no 
proof  or  further  discourse  to  be  assured  of  their  goodness. 
Notwithstanding  whatsoever  such  principle  there  is,  it  was  at 
the  first  found  out  by  discourse,  and  drawn  from  out  of  the 
very  bowels  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  we  are  to  note,  that 
things  in  the  world  are  to  us  discernible,  not  only  so  far  forth 

•  *ATdinuv  iifrouvrcs  xdyoy,  ayaxpouffi  K6yov,     Theoph.  in  Metaph. 
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as  serveth  for  our  vital  preservation,  but  further  also  in  a 
twofold  higher  respect.  For,  first,  if  all  other  uses  were 
utterly  taken  away ;  yet  the  mind  of  man  being  by  nature 
speculative  and  delighted  with  contemplation  in  itself,  they 
were  to  be  known  even  for  mere  knowledge  and  under- 
standing's sake.  Yea,  further  besides  this,  the  knowledge 
of  every  th©  least  thing  in  the  whole  world,  hath  in  it  a 
second  peculiar  benefit  unto  us,  inasmuch  as  it  serveth  to 
mipister  Rules,  Canons,  and  Laws,  for  men  to  direct  those 
actions  by,  which  we  properly  term  human.  This  did  the 
very  Heathens  themselves  obscurely  insinuate,  by  making 
Themis^  which  we  call  Jusy  or  Right,  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  We  know  things  either  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  or  as  they  are  in  mutual  relation  one  to  another. 
The  knowledge  of  that  which  man  is  in  reference  unto 
himself,  and  other  things  in  relation  unto  man,  I  may  justly 
term  the  Mother  of  all  those  principles,  which  are  as  it 
were  edicts,  statutes,  and  decrees,  in  that  Law  of  Nature, 
wherfeby  human  actions  are  framed.  First,  therefore, 
having  observed  that  the  best  things,  where  they  are  not 
hindered,  do  still  produce  the  best  operations  (for  which 
feause,  where  many  things  are  to  concur  unto  one  effect, 
the  best  is  in  all  congruity  of  Reason  to  guide  the  residue, 
that  it  prevailing  most,  the  work  principally  done  by  it 
may  have  greatest  perfection) ;  when  hereupon  we  come  to 
observe-  in  ourselves,  of  what  excellency  our  Souls  are,  in 
comparison  of  our  bodies,  and  the  diviner  part  in  relation 
unto  the  baser  of  our  Souls;*  seeing  that  all  these  concur 
in  producing  human  actions,  it  cannot  be  well,  unless  the 
ehiefest  do  command  and  direct  the  rest.  The  Soul  then  Arist. 
ought  to  conduct  the  body;  and  the  spirit  of  our  minds  caM*' 
the  Soul.  This  is,  therefore,  the  first  Law,  whereby  the 
highest  power  of  the  mind  requireth  general  obedience  at 
the  hands  of  all  the  rest  concurring  with  it  unto  action. 
Touching  the  several  grand  mandates,  which,  being  im- 
posed by  the  understanding  faculty  of  the  mind,  must,  be 
obeyed  by  the  Will  of  Man,  they  are  by  the  same  method 
found  out,  whether  they  import  our  duty  towards  God  or 
towards  man.  Touching  the  one,  I  may  not  here  stand  to 
opei^,   by  what  degrees  of  discourse  the  minds,   even   of 


♦  [I  Thess.v.23.] 
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mere  natural  men  have  attained  to  know,  not  only  that 
there  is  a  God,  but  also  what  power,  force,  wisdom,  and 
other  properties  that  God  hath,  and  how  all  things  depend 
on  him.  This  being  therefore  presupposed,  from  that 
known  relation  which  God  hath  unto  us  as  unto  children,* 
and  unto  all  good  things  as  unto  effects,  whereof  himself  is 
the  principal  cause,t  these  axioms  and  Laws  natural  con- 
cerning our  duty  have  arisen,  '  That  in  all  things  we  go 
about,  his  aid  is  by  prayer  to  be  craved  :'j:  *  That  he  cannot 
have  sufficient  honour  done  unto  him,  but  the  uttermost 
of  that  we  can  do  to  honour  him,  we  must;'§  which  is  in 
Dent,  effect  the  same  that  we  read,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
^**^  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
Matt,  thy  mind :"  which  Law  our  Saviour  doth  term  "  The  firsts 
xjui.38.  ^jjj  |.jjg  great  commandment,"  Touching  the  next,  which, 
as  our  Saviour  addeth,  is  like  unto  this  (he  meaneth  in 
amplitude  and  largeness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  root  out  of 
which  all  Laws  of  duty  to  men-^ward  have  grown,  as  out 
of  the  former  all  offices  of  religion  towards  God),  the  like 
natural  inducement  hath  brought  men  to  know  that  it  ig 
their  duty  no  less  to  love  others  than  themselves.  For 
seeing  those  things  which  are  equal  must  needs  all  ba;v6 
one  measure;  if  I  cannot  but  wish  to  receive  all  good,  even 
as  much  at  every  man's  hand  as  any  man  can  wish  unto 
his  own  soul,  how  should  I  look  to  have  any  part  of  my 
desire  herein  satisfied,  unless  myself  be  careful  i  to  satisfy 
the  like  desire  which  is  undoubtedly  in  other  men,  we  all 
being  of  one  and  the  same  nature?  To  have  any  thing 
offered  them  repugnant  to  this  desire,  must  needs  in  all 
respects  grieve  them  as  much  as  me :  so  that  if  I  do  hamit 
I  must  look  to  suffer;  there  being  no  reason  that  others 
should  shew  greater  measure  of  love  to  me,  than  they  have 
by  me  shewed  unto  them.  My  desire  therefore  to  be  loved 
of  my  equals  in  nature  as  much  as  possible  may  be,  im- 
poseth  upon  me  a  natural  duty  of  bearing  to  them-ward 
fully  the  Uke  affection.     From  which  relation  of  equality 


•  O^dtis  9€6s  ^6(rvovs  dvOpchrois.     Plat  in  TheflcL 

f  ''O  T€  ycip  Beds  8ok€7  rd  tdriov  icatnv  thcu  kui  dpxif  tis.     Arist.  Metaph.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

j  'AAA',  S  'XdKpares,  rovro  ye  Sjj  Trdines,  oaoi  Ktd  Kard  fipax^  <rw<^po(r&vi^s  fiere- 
Xovffiy,  cVl  TciaTf  apfx^  koL  fffiucpoG  Kcti  fieydKov  vpdyfMtros  8edv  cU(  irov  icaAowriy.  Flat, 
in  Tim. 

§  Arist,  Ethic,  lib.  viii.  cap.ult. 
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between  ourselves,  and  them  that  are  as  ourselves,  what 
several  rules  and  canons  natural  reason  bath  drawn  for 
direction  of  life  no  man  is  ignorant;  as  namely,  *  That  be- 
cause we  would  take  no  har^,  we  must  therefore  do  none;* 

*  That  sith  we  would  hot  be  in  any  thing  extremely  dealt 
with,  we  must  ourselves  avoi4  all  extremity  in  our  dealings;* 

*  That  from  all  violence  and  wrong  we  are  utterly  to  ab* 
stain ^'*  with  such  like;  which  further  to  wade  in  would 
be  tedious,  and  to  our  present  purpose  not  altogether  so 
necessary,  seeing  that  on  these  two  genera!  heads  dready 
mentioned  all  other  spe(^ialtied  are  dependent,  f  Where- 
fore the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings,  is 
the  sentence  of  Reason  determining  and  setting  down,  what 
is  good  to  be  done.  Which  sentence  is  either  mandatory, 
shewing  what  miist  be  done;  or  else  permissive,  declaring 
only  what  may  be  done;  or>  thirdly,  admonitory,  opening 
what  is  the  most  convenient  for  us  to  do.  The  first  taketb 
place  where  the  comparison  doth  st^nd  altogether  between 
doing  and  not  doing  of  one  thing,  which  i^  itself  is  ab- 
solutely good  or  evil;  as  it  had  been. for  Joseph  to  yieldi  or^^en- 
not  to  yield  to  the  impotent  desire  of  his  lewd  mistress, 
ikxe  one  evil,  the  other  good  simply.  The  second  is,  wh^n 
of  divers  things  evil,  all  being  not  evitable,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  take  one;  which  one>  saving  only  in  case  of  so 
^reat  urgency,  were  not  otherwise  to  l^e  taken;  as  in  the  Mark c. 
matter  of  divorce  amongst  the  Jews.  The  last,  when  of  ' 
divers  things  good,  one  is  principal  and  most  eminent;  as 

in  their  act  who  sold  their  possessions  and  laid  the  price  Acts  w. 
at  the  Apostles'  feet;  which  possessions  they  might  have 
reitained  unto  themselves  without  sin:  again,  in  the  Apostle 
St4  Paul's  own  choice,  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own^Thess. 
labour;  whereas  in  living  by  the  Church's  maintenance,  as 
othefrs  did,  there  had  been  no  offence  committed.  In  Good- 
ness therefore  there  is  a  latitude  or  extent^  whereby  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  even  of  good  actions  some  are  better 
than  other  some;  whereas  otherwise  one  man  could  not 
excel  another,  but  all  should  be  either  absolutely  good,  as 


*  "  Cluod  quis  in  se  approbat,  in  alio  reprobare  non  posse."  Lib.  in  arenam  C.  de 
Ino£  test  "  Quod  quisque  juris  in  aKum  statuerit^  ipsum  quoque  eod^m  uti  debere." 
Lib.  quod  quisque.  **  Ab  omni  penitus  injuria  atque  vi  abstinendum."  Lib.  i.  sect.  1« 
Quod  vi,  ant  clam. 

f  <'  On  these  two  conaraandments  hangeth  the  whole  Law«"     Matt.  xxii.  40. 
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bitting  jump*  that  indivisible  point  or  centre  wherein  good- 
ness consisteth ;  or  else  missing  it,  they  should  be  excluded 
out  of  the  number  of  well-doers.     Degrees  of  well-doings 
there  could  be  none,  except  perhaps  in  the  seldomness 
and  oftenness  of  doing  well.     But  the  nature  of  Goodness 
being  thus  ample,  a  Law  is  properly  that  which  Reason' 
in  such  sort  defineth  to  be  good  that  it  must  be  done.     And 
the  Law  of  Reason  or  human  Nature  is  that  which  men  by 
discourse  of  natural  Reason  have  rightly  found  out  them- 
selves to  be  all  for  ever  bound  unto  in  their  actions.     Laws 
of  Reason  have  these  marks  to  be  known  by :  such  as  keep 
them  resemble  most  lively  in  their  voluntary  actions  that 
very  manner  of  working  which  nature  herself  doth  neces- 
sarily observe  in   the  course  of  the  whole  world.     The 
works  of  nature  are  all  behoveful,  beautiful,  without  super- 
fluity or  defect ;  even  so  theirs,  if  they  be  framed  accord- 
ing to  that  which  the  Law  of  Reason  teacheth.     Secondly, 
Those  Laws  are  investigable  by  Reason,  without  the  help  of 
Revelation  supernatural  and  divine.     Finally,  In  such  sort 
they  are  investigable,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  general,: 
the  world  hath  always  been  acquainted  with  them;  accord-, 
ing  to  that  which  one  in  Sophocles  observeth,  concerning  a 
branch  of  this  Law,  "  It  is  no  child  of  to-day's  or  yesterday's 
birth,  but  hath  been  no  man  knoweth  how  long  sithence."f 
It  is  not  agreed  upon  by  one,  or  two,  or  few,  but  by  all : 
which  we  may  not  so  understand,  as  if  every  particular  man 
in  the  whole  world  did  know  and  confess  whatsoever  the 
Law  of  Reason  doth  contain ;  but  this  Law  is  such,  that 
being  proposed,  no  man  can  reject  it  as  unreasonable  and 
unjust.     Again,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but  any  man  (having 
natural  perfection  of  wit,  and  ripeness  of  judgment)  may  by 
labour  and  travail  find  out.     And  to  conclude,  the  general 
principles  thereof  are  such,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men 
ignorant  of  them.     Law  rational,  therefore,  which  men  com- 
monly use  to  call  the  Law  of  Nature,  meaning  thereby  the 
Law  which  human  Nature  knoweth  itself  in  reason  univer- 

*  {^Exactly,     Thus  Shakspeare: 

'*  But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 

You  from  the  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arrived."    Hamlet^  Act  V.  sc.  ii. 
''  Balaam  would  not  shift  from  the  number  of  his  sacrifices,  but  abideth  uppn  the  jvmp  of 
«cved."     T.C.  Confut.  Rhem.  New  Test.  Apoc.  i.  4.] 

f  OJ  ydp  ri  vvv  ye  K^x^^t  oX}C  dei  vorc 
Zp  ravTOf  Koi)8c(5  ol^ev  i^  orov  {fniinj. 

Soph.  Antig.    [Quoted  in  AristRhet.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.] 
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sally  bound  unto,  which  also  for  that  cause  may  be  termed, 
most  fitly,  the  Law  of  Reason ;  this  Law,  I  say,  compre- 
hendeth  all  those  things  which  men  by  the  light  of  their 
natural  understanding  evidently  know,  or  at  leastwise  may 
know,  to  be  beseeming  or  unbeseeming,  virtuous  or  vitious, 
good  or  evil  for  them  to  do.     Now  although  it  be  true, 
which  soiiie  have  said,*  that  whatsoever  is  done  amiss,  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Reason  thereby  is  transgrest ;  because 
even  those   offences  which  are  by  their  special  qualities 
breaches  of  supernatural  Laws,  do  also,  for  that  they  are 
generally  evil,  violate  in  general  that  principle  of  Reason, 
which  willeth  universally  to  fly  from  evil ;   yet  do  we  not 
therefore  so  far  extend  the  Law  of  Reason,  as  to  contain  in 
it  all  manner  of  Laws  whereunto  reasonable  creatures  are 
bound,  but  (as  hath  been  shewed)  we  restrain  it  to  those  only 
duties,  which  all  men  by  force  of  natural  wit  either  do  or 
might  understand  to  be  such  duties  as  concern  all  men. 
"   Certain  half-waking  men  there  are  (as  St.  Augustine  De 
noteth),  who  neither  altogether  asleep  in  folly,  nor  yetchSli 
throughly  awake  in  the  light  of  true  understanding,  have*-?'' 
thought,  that  there  is  not  at  all  any  thing  just  and  righteous 
in  itself;  but  look  wherewith  nations  are  inured,,  the  same 
they  take  to  be  right  and  just.   Whereupon  their  conclusion 
is.  That  seeing  each  sort  of  people  hath  a  different  hind  of 
right  from  other,  and  that  which  is  right  of  it't  own  nature, 
must  be  every  where  one  and  the  same;  therefore  in  itself 
there  is  nothing  right.     These  good  folk  (saith  he)  (that  I 
may  not   trouble    their  wits    with   rehearsal  of  too   many 
things)  have  not  looked  so  far  into  the  world  as  to  perceive 
that^  *  Do  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  unto,'  is  a  sentence 
which  all  nations  under  heaven  are  agreed  upon.   Refer  this 
sentence  to  the  love  of  God,  and  it  extinguisheth  all  heinous 
crimes ;  refer  it  to  the  love  of  thy  neighbour,  and  all  grievous 
wrongs  it  bani^heth  out  of  world."    Wherefore,  as  touching 
the  Law  of  Reason,  this  was  (it  seemeth)  St.  Augustine's 
judgment;  namely,  that  there  are  in  it  some  things  which 
stand  as  principles  universally  agiTeed  upon ;  and  that  out  of 
those  principles  which  are  in  themselves  evident,  the  greatest 
moral  duties  we  owe  towards  God  or  man  may  without  any 

•  Th.  1.  2.  q.  94.  art.  3.  "  Omnia  peccate  sunt  in  universum  contra  rationera  et  natura 
legem.*'  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xii.  cap.  1.  '*  Omne  vitium  uaturs  nocet,  ac  per  hoc 
contra  naturam  est.'* 

t  [See  Note,  p.  81.] 
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grefit  difllcuky  be  eoncluded.    If  then  it  be  here  demanded 
by  what  means  it  should  come  to^ass  ^the  greatest  part  of 
tbe  Law  mbral  being  so  easy  for  all  men  to  know)  that  so 
B^any  thousands  of  men  notwithstanding  have  been  ignorant^ 
eye)i  of  principal  moral  duties^  not  imagining  the.  breach  of 
them  to.bei  sin;  I  doRy^not  but  lewd. and  wicked  custom, 
beginning  perhaps  at  the  first  amongst  few,  afterwards 
spreading  into  greater  multitudes^  and  so  continuing  from 
time  to  time,  may  be  offeree  even  in  plain  things  to  smother 
the  light  of  natural^  understanding,   because  men  will  not 
bend  their  wits  to  examine  whether  things  wherewith  they 
have  been  accustomed  be  good  or  evil.    For  example's 
sake,  that  grosser  kind  of  heathenish  Idolatry,  whereby  they 
worshipped  the  very  works  of  their  own  hands,  was  an 
absurdity  to  Reason  so  palpable,  that  the  Prophet  David 
comparing  idols  and  idolaters  together,  maketh  almost  no 
odds  between  them,  but  the  one  in  a  manner  as  much  vidthout 
Paaim    wit  and  sense  as  the  other;  *^  They  that  make  them  are 
u?^'  alike  unto  them,  and  so  are  all  that  trust  in  them/'    That 
wherein  an  idolater  doth  seem  so  absurd  and  fooUsh,  is.  by 
gap.      the  Wise  man  thus  exprest,  ^^  He  is  not  ashamed  to  speak 
xiil.  17.  ^j^^Q  ^Yiat  which  hath  no  life ;  he  calleth  on  him  that  is  weak 
for  health ;  he  prayeth  for  life  unto  him  which  is  dead ;  of 
him  which  hath  no  experience,  he  requireth  help ;  for  his 
journey  he  sueth  to  him  which  is  not  able  to  go ;  for  gain, 
and  work,  and  success  in  his  affairs,  he  seeketh  furtherance 
of  him  that  hath  no  manner  of  power."    The  cause  of  which 
s»p.      senseless  stupidity  is  afterwards  imputed  to  custom.  "  Whe? 
le-    'a  father  mourned  grievously  for  his  son  that  was  taken  away 
suddenly,  he  made  an  image  for  him  that  was  once  dead, 
whom  now  he  worshipped  as  a  god,  ordaining  to  his  ser- 
vants ceremonies  and  sacrifices.    Thus  by  process  of  timf 
this  wicked  custom  prevailed,  and  was  kept  as  a  law ;"  the 
authority  of  Rulers,  the  ambition  of  craftsmen,  and  such  like 
means,  thrusting  forward  the  ignorant,  and  increasing  their 
superstition.     Unto  this  which  the  Wise  man  hath  spoken, 
somewhat  besides  may  be  added.    For  whatsoever  we  have 
hitherto  taught,  or  shall  hereafter,  concerning  the  force  of 
man's  natural  understanding,  this  we  always  desire  withal  to  be 
understood,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in  man, 
or  any  other  creature,  which  can  rightly  perform  the  func- 
tions allotted  to  it,  without  perpetual  aid  and  concurrence 
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of  that  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things.    The  benefit  where- 
of as  oft  as  we  cause  God  in  hb  justice  to  withdraw,  there 
can  no  other  thing  follow  than  that  which  the  Apostle 
noteth,  even  men  indued  with  the  light  of  Reason,  to  walk  Ephes. 
notwithstanding  **  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  their  is. 
cogitations  darkened,  and  being  strangers  from  the  life  of 
God,  through  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them,  because  of 
the  hardness  of  their  heiu*ts."    And  this  cause  is  mentioned 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  idolaters, 
who  see  not  how  the  memifest  Law  of  Reason  condemneth 
tiieir  gross  iniquity  and  sin ;  they  have  not  in  them,  saith  he, 
80  much  wit  as  to  think,  f^  Shall  I  bow  to  the  «tock  of  a  i8a.xuv. 
tree  ? — ^AU  knowledge  and  understanding  is  taken  from  them ;  *** "" 
for  God  hath  shut  their  eyes  that  they  cannot  see."    That 
which  we  say  in  this  case  of  Idolatry  serveth  for  all  other 
things,  wherein  the  hke  kind  of  general  blindness  hath  pre- 
vailed against  the  manifest  Laws  of  Reason.    Within  the 
compass  of  which  Laws  we  do  not  only  comprehend  what- 
soever may  be  easily  known  to  belong  to  the  duty  of  all 
men,  but  even  whatsoever  may  possibly  be  known  to  be  of 
that  quality,  so  that  the  same  be  by  necessary  consequence 
deduced  out  of  clear  and  manifest  principles.     For  if  once 
we  descend  unto  probable  collections  what  is  convenient  for 
men,  we  are  then  in  the  territory  where  free  and  arbitrary 
determinations,  the  territory  where  Human   Laws,    take 
place,  which  Laws  are  after  to  be  considered. 
•    9.  Now  the  due  observation  of  this  Law  which  Reason  The  be. 
teacheth  us,  cannot  but  be  effectual  unto  their  great  good  keepufs 
that  observe  the  same.    For  we  see  the  whole  world  and  which'' 
each  part  thereof  so  compacted,  that  as  long  as  each  thing  t^Mt. 
perfortneth  only  that  work  which  is  natural  unto  it,  it  thereby 
pteserveth'botfa  other  things,  and  also  itself.     Contrariwise, 
let  any  principal  thing,  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  any  one  of  the 
heafrens  or  elements,  but  once  cease,  or  fail,  or  swerve,  and 
who  doth  not  easily  conceive  that  the  sequel  thereof  would 
be  nun  both  to  itself  and  whatsoever  dependeth  on  it  ?  And 
IB  it  possible,  that  Man  being  not  only  the  noblest  creature 
in  the  world,  but  even  a  very  world  in  himself,  his  trans- 
gressing the  Law  of  his  Nature  should  draw  no  manner  of 
harm  after  it?     Yes,  "  tribulation  and  anguish  unto  every  Rom.ii. 
soul  that  doeth  evil."     Good  doth  follow  unto  all  things  by  ** 
observing  the  course  of  their  nature,  and  on  the  contrary 
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side  evil  by  ilot  observing  it;  but  not  unto  natural  agents 
that  good  which  we  call  Reward,  not  that  evil  which  we 
properly  term  Punishment.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because 
amongst  creatures  in  this  world,  only  man's  observation  of 
the  Law  of  his  Nature  is  Righteousness,  only  man's  trans* 
gression  Sin.*  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  the  difference  in 
his  manner  of  observing  or  transgressing  the  Law  of  his 
Nature.  He  doth  not  otherwise  than  voluntarily  the  one  or 
the  other.  What  we  do  against  our  wills,  or  constrainedly, 
we  are  not  properly  said  to  do  it,  because  the  motive-cause 
of  doing  it  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  carrieth  us,  as  if  the  wind 
should  drive  a  feather  in  the  air,  we  no  whit  furthering  that 
whereby  we  are  driven.  In  such  cases  therefore  the  evil 
which  is  done  moveth  compassion ;  men  are  pitied  for  it,: as 
being  rather  miserable  in  such  respect  than  culpable.  Some 
things  are  likewise  done  by  man,  though  not  through  out- 
ward force  and  impulsion,  though  not  against,  yet  without 
their  wills ;  as  in  aUenation  of  mind,  or  any  the  Uke  ine- 
vitable utter  absence  of  wit  and  judgment.  For  which  cause, 
no  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  furious  men 
and  innocents  to  be  punishable.  Again,  some  things  we  do 
neither  against  nor  without,  and  yet  not  simply  and  merely 
with  our  wills,  but  with  our  wills  in  such  sort  moved,  that 
albeit  there  be  no  impossibility  but  that  we  might,  never- 
theless we  are  not  so  easily  able  to  do  otherwise.  In  this 
consideration,  one  evil  deed  is  made  more  pardonable  than 
another.  Finally,  that  which  we  do  being  evil,  is  notwith- 
standing by  so  much  more  pardonable,  by  how  much  the 
exigence  of  so  doing,  or  the  difficulty  of  doing  otherwise,  is 
greater;  unless  this  necessity  or  difficulty  have  originally 
risen  from  ourselves.  It  is  no  excuse  therefore  unto  him, 
who  being  drunk  committeth  incest,  and  allegeth  that  his 
vnts  were  not  his  own ;  inasmuch  as  himself  might  have 
chosen,  whether  his  wits  should  by  that  mean  have  been 
taken  from  him.  Now  rewards  and  punishments  do  always 
presuppose  something  willingly  done  well  or  ill;  vdthout 
which  respect,  though  we  may  sometimes  receive  good  or 
harm,  yet  then  the  one  is  only  a  benefit  and  not  a  reward, 
the  other  simply  an  hurt  not  a  punishment.  From  the  sundry 
dispositions  of  man's  Will,  which  is  the  root  of  all  his  actions, 
there  groweth  variety  in  the  sequel  of  rewards  and  punish- 

•  [See  p.  94,  Note  •] 
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mentSy  which  are  by  these  and  the  like  ruks  measured: 
*^  Take  away  the  will,  and  all  acts  are  equal :  That  which  we 
do  not,  and  would  do,  is  commonly  accepted  as  done."*  By 
these  and  the  like  rules,  men's  actions  are  determined  of  and 
judged,  whether  they  be  in  their  own  nature  rewardable  or 
punishable.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  not  received, 
but  at  the  hands  of  such  as  being  above  us  have  power  to 
examine  and  judge  our  deeds.  How  men  come  to  have  this 
authority  one  over  another  in  external  actions,  we  shall  more 
diligently  examine  in  that  which  followeth.  But  for  this 
present,  so  much  all  do  acknowledge,  that  sith  every  man's 
heart  and  conscience  doth  in  good  or  evil,  even  secretly  com- 
mitted and  known  to  none  but  itself,  either  like  or  disallow 
itself,  and  accordingly  either  rejoice,  very  Nature  exulting, 
as  it  were,  in  certain  hope  of  reward,  or  else  grieve,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sense  of  future  punishment;  neither  of  which  can 
in  this  case  be  looked  for  from  any  other,  saving  only  from 
Him  who  discerneth  and  judgeth  the  very  secrets  of  all 
hearts :  therefore  He  is  the  only  rewarder  and  revenger  of 
all  such  actions ;  although  not  of  such  actions  only,  but  of 
^1,  whereby  the  Law  of  Nature  is  broken  whereof  himself 
is  Author.  For  which  cause,  the  Roman  Laws,  called  The 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  TaJ^les,  requiring  offices  of  inward 
affection  which  the  eye  of  man  cannot  reach  unto,  threaten 
the  neglecters  of  them  with  none  but  divine  punishment.f 

10.  That  which  hitherto  we  have  set  down,  is  (I  hope)  How 
sufficient  to   shew  their  brutishness,  which  imagine   thatj^i***" 
Religion  and  Virtue  are  only  as  men  will  accompt  of  them ;  ISioXe" 
that  we  might  make  as  much  accompt,  if  we  would,  of.  the  "f*Hn5 
contrary,  without  any  harm  unto  ourselves,  and  that  in  nature  jJJJg^ 
they  are  as  indifferent  one  as  the  other.     We  see  then  how  pofiuc^ 
Nature;  itself  teacheth  Laws  and  statutes  to  Jive  by. J     The  2e?^re 
Law8,§  which  have  been  hitherto  mentioned,  do  bind  men  fJT"^ 
absolutely,  even  as  they  are  men,  although  they  have  never  JJ^^J'***" 
any  settled  fellowship,  never  any  solemn  agreement  amongst  J^J 
themselves  what  to  do,  or  not  to  do.     But  forasmuch  as  we  ^hereby 
are  not  by  ourselves  sufficient  to  furnish  ourselves  with  com-  lowship 


or  com- 


•  '<  Voluntate  sublata,  omnem  actum  parem  esse."  Lib.  foedissimam  c.  de  adult.  "  Bonam 
voluntatem  plerumque  pro  facto  reputari."  Lib.  si  quis  in  Testament. 

f  '*  Divos  caste  adeunto,  pietatem  adhibento :  qui  secus  faxit,  Deus  ipse  vindex  erit.'V 

X  "EoTi  'yoLQt  B  fican€{Knrr(d  ri  trdtnes,  ^itr^i  koivov  ^'ikouov  kou  &SiKoyf  K^y  fi7iS§fxla 
Koivcavla  vgds  oAA^Aovs  f  /i7}S€  (rvu6i)icri,     Arist.  Hhet.  lib.  i.  cap.  13. 

§  [See  Locke  on  Gov.  Treat.  IL  ch.ii.  §  15.] 
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monion  peteiit  stOFO  of  thuigs  necdful  for  such  a  life  as  our  nature 
pendent  doth  desire,  a  life  fit  for  the  dignity  of  man ;  therefore  to 
ties  supply  those  defects  and  imperfections  which  are  in  us  living 
'  tingle  and  solely  by  ourselves,  we  are  naturally  induced  to 
seek  communion  and  fellowship  with  others.  This  was  the 
cause  of  men*s  uniting  themselves  at  the  first  in  PoHtic  So- 
cieties ;*  which  Societies  could  not  be  without  govmnment, 
nor  government  without-  a  distinct  kind  of  Law  firom  that 
which  hath  been  already  declared*  Two  foundationsf  there 
are  which  bear  up  Public  Societies;  the  <me,  a  natural 
inclination,  whereby  all  men  desire  sociable  Kfe  end  fellow- 
ship ;  the  other,  an  order  expressly  or  secretly  agreed  upon 
touching  the  manner  of 'their  union  in  living  together.  The 
later  is  that  which  we  <^all  the  Law  of  a  Commonweal,  the 
very  soul  of  a  pohtic  body,  the  parts  whereof  are  by  Law 
animated,  held  together,  and  set  on  work  in  such  actions 
as  the  common  good  requireth.  Laws  politic,  ordained  for 
external,  order  and  regiment  amongst  men,  are  never  framed 
as  they  should  be,  unless  presuming  the  Will  of  man  to  be 
inwardly  obstinate,  rebellious,  and  averse  from  all  obedience 
unto  the  sacred  Laws  of  his  Nature :  in  a  word,  unless  pre- 
suming man  to  be,  in  regard  of  his  depraved  mind,  little  better 
than  a  wild  beast,  they  do  accordingly  provide  notwithstanding 
so  to  frame  his  outward  actions,  that  they  be  no  hindrance 
unto  the  common  good  for  which  Societies  are  instituted ; 
unless  they  do  this,  they  are  not  perfect.  It  resteth  therefore, 
that  we  consider  how  Nature  findeth  out  such  Laws  of  Gro- 
vemment  as  serve  to  direct  even  Nature  depraved  to  a  right 
end.  All  men  desire  to  lead  in  this  world  an  happy  life: 
that  life  is  led  most  happily,  wherein  all  virtue  is  exercised 
,  Tim.  without  impediment  or  let.  The  Apostle,  in  exhorting  men 
^**  ^*  to  contentment,  although  they  have  in  this  world  no  more 
than  very  bare  food  and  raiment,  giveth  us  thereby  to  under- 
stand, that  those  are  even  the  lowest  of  things  necessary; 
that  if  we  should  be  stripped  of  all  those  things  without 
which  we  might  possibly  be,  yet  these  must  be  left;  that 
destitution  in  these  is  such  an  impediment,  as  till  it  be 

*  [''  Hooker's  master,  Aristotle,  though  extremely  concise,  seems  to  hint,  that  this  was 
but  the  secondary  end  of  Civil  Society ;  and  that  that  which  we  make  to  be  so,  was  the 
firsi :  They  were  the  mutual  violences  and  injustices,  at  length  become  intolerable,  that  set 
men  upon  contriving  this  generous  remedy."  Bishop  Warburton,  Book  I.  chap.  ii.  See  a 
Note  in  Book  VIII.  sect.  1,  of  Hooker,  where  the  passage  in  Aristotle  is  again  commented  on.] 

f  [See  Locke,  ut  sup,  chap.  xi.  §  135.] 
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removed  suffereth  not  the  mind  of  man  to  admit  any  other 
care.     For  this  cause,  first  God  assigned  Adam  maintenance  Gen. 
of  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a  Law  to  observe :  for  this  ti.  17. 
cause,  after  men  began  to  grow  to  a  number,  the  first  thing  W,  2k 
we  read  they  gave  themselves  unto  was  the  tilling  of  the 
earth  and  the  fee^g  of.  catde.     Having  by  this  mean 
wherecm  to  Uve,  the  principal  actions  of  their  life  afterward 
are  noted  by  the  exercise  of  their  religion.    True  it  is,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purposes  Matt. 
and  desires.     But  inasmuch  as.  righteous  life  presupposeth 
life;  inasmuch  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except  we 
live;   therefore  the  first  impedunent  which  naturally  we 
endeavour  to  remove  is  penury  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live.     Unto  life  many  implements  are 
necessary ;  moe  \fnore],  if  we  seek  (as  all  men  naturally  do) 
such  a  Ufe  as  hath  in  it  joy,  comfort,  delight  and  pleasure. 
To  this  end,  we  see  how  quickly  sundiy  arts  mechanical  were  cen.  iv. 
found  out,  in  the  very  prime  of  the  world.     As  things  of  **""**' 
greatest  necessity  are  always  first  provided  for,  so  things  of 
greatest  dignity  are  most  accounted  of  by  all  such  as  judge 
rightly.     Although,  therefore,  riches  be  a  thing  which  every 
man  wisheth,  yet  no  man  of  judgment  can  esteem  it  better  to 
be  rich,  than  wise,  virtuoiis  and  religious.     If  we  be  both, 
or  either  of  these^  it  is  not  because  we  are  so  bom :  for  into 
the  world  we  come  as  empty  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  as 
naked  in  mind  as  we  are  in  body.     Both  which  necessities  of 
man  had  at  the  first  no  other  helps  and  supplies  than  only 
domestical ;  such  as  that  whidi  the  Prophet  impUeth,  saying, 
*^  Can  a  mother  forget  her  child?"  such  as  that  which  the  i»a. 
Apostle  mentioneth,  saying,  ^*  He  that  careth  not  for  his  own  1  T^m?' 
k  worse  than  an  infidel;"  such  as  that  concerning  Abraham,  ^'^ 
5*.  Abraham  will  command  .hia  sons  and  his  household  after  Gen. 
faim,  that  they  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord."    But  neither  that 
which  we  learn  of  ourselves,  nor  that  which  others  teach 
us,  can  prevail,  where  wickedness  and  maUce  have  taken 
de^p  root.     If,  therefore,  when  there  was  but  as  yet  one  only 
feinily  in  the  world,  no  means  of  instruction,  human  or  divine,  Geo. 
could  prevent  effusion  of  blood ;  how  could  it  be  chosen,  but  *^*  *' 
that  when  families  were  multiplied  and  increased  upon  earth, 
after  separation,  each  providing  for  itself,  envy,  strife,  con- 
tention, and  violence,  must  grow  amongst  them  ?    For  hath 
not  Nature  furnisht  man  with  wit  and  valour,  as  it  were  with 
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armour,  which  may  be  used  as  well  unto  extreme  evil  as 
Gen.  good  ?  Yea,  were  they  not  used  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
Gei'v.  unto  evil?  Unto  the  contrary  only  by  Seth,  Enoch,  and 
those  few,  the  rest  in  that  line  ?  We  all  make  complaint  of 
the  iniquity  of  our  times  :  not  unjustly,  for  the  days  are  evil : 
but  compare  them  with  those  times  wherein  there  were  no 
Civil  Societies,  with  those  times  wherein  there  was  as  yet 
no  manner  of  public  regiment  established,  with  those  times 
wherein  there  were  not  above  eight  persons  righteous  living 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  we  have  surely  good  cause 
^lS'  ^^  think  that  God  hath  blessed  us  exceedingly,  and  hath 
made  us  behold  most  happy  days.  To*  take  away  all  such 
mutual  grievances,  injuries  and  wrongs,  there  was  no  way 
but  only  by  growing  unto  composition  and  agreement  amongst 
themselves,  by  ordaining  some  kind  of  government  public^ 
and  by  yielding  themselves  subject  thereunto;  that  unto 
whom  they  granted  authority  to  rule  and  govern,  by  them 
the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  happy  estate  of  the  rest  might  be 
procured.  Men  always  knew,  that  when  force  and  injury 
was  offered,  they  might  be  defenders  of  themselves ;  they 
knew,  that  howsoever  men  may  seek  their  own  commodity, 
yet  if  this  were  done  with  injury  unto  others,  it  was  not  to 
be  suffered,  but  by  all  men  and  by  all  good  means  to  be 
withstood;  finally,  they  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason 
take  upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and  according  to 
his  own  determination  proceed  in  maintenance  thereof,  inas- 
much as  every  man  is  towards  himself,  and  them  whom 
he  greatly  affecteth,  partial;  and  therefore,  that  strifes  and 
troubles  would  be  endless,  except  they  gave  their  common 
consent  all  to  be  ordered  by  some  whom  they  should  agree 
upon :  without  which  consent  there  were  no  reason  that  one 
man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  lord  or  judge  over  another; 
because,  although  there  be,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
Arist.  very  great  and  judicious  men,  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
ubl'L*  noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are  of  servile 
disposition;  nevertheless,  for  manifestation  of  this  their  right, 
and  men's  more  peaceable  contentment  on  both  sides,  the 
assent  of  them  who  are  to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary.  To 
Fathers,  within  their  private  families,  Nature  hath  given  a  su- 
preme power ;  for  which  cause  we  see  throughout  the  world, 
even  from  the  first  foundation  thereof,  all  men  have  ever 

•  [See  Locke,  ut  sup,  chap.  vii.  §  91.] 
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been  taken  as  lords  and  lawful  kings  in  their  own  houses. 
Howbeit,  over  a  whole  grand  multitude,  having  no  such^ 
dependency  upon  any  one,  and  consisting  of  so  many  families 
as  every  politic  Society  in  the  world  doth,  impossible  it  is 
that  any  should  have  complete  lawful  power  but  by  consent 
of  men,  or  immediate  appointment  of  God ;  because  not 
having  the  natural  superiority  of  fathers,  their  power  must 
needs  be  either  usurped,  and  then  unlawful ;  or,  if  lawful, 
then  either  granted  or  consented  unto  by  them  over  whom 
they  exercise  the  same,  or  else  given  extraordinarily  from 
God,  unto  whom  all  the  world  is  subject.  It^  is  no  im-Arut. 
probable  opinion,  therefore,  which  the  arch-philosopher  was  ub!u 
of,  that  as  the  chiefest  person  in  every  household  was  always  viSe^et 
as  it  were  a  king,  so  when  numbers  of  households  joined  nJmTn 
themselves  in  Civil  Society  together.  Kings  were  the  first  p'b^!^ 
kind  of  governors  amongst  them.  Which  is  also,  as  it 
seemeth,  the  reason  why  the  name  of  Father  continued  still 
in  them,  who  of  fathers  were  made  rulers ;  as  also  the  ancient 
custom  of  governors  to  do  as  Melchisedec,  and  being  Kings 
to  exercise  the  office  of  Priests,  which  fathers  did  at  the  first, 
grew  perhaps  by  the  same  occasion :  howbeit,  not  this  the 
only  kind  of  regiment  that  hath  been  received  in  the  world. 
The  inconveniences  of  one  kind  have  caused  sundry  other  to 
be  devised.  So  that,  in  a  word,  all  public  regiment,  of  what 
kind  soever,  seemeth  evidently  to  have  risen  from  deliberate 
advice,  consultation,  and  composition  between  men,  judging 
it  convenient  and  behoveful ;  there  being  no  impossibility  in 
Nature  considered  by  itself,  but  that  men  might  have  lived 
without  any  public  regiment.  Howbeit,  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  being  presupposed,  we  may  not  deny,  but  that 
the  Law  of  Nature  doth  now  require  of  necessity  some  kind 
of  regiment ;  so  that  to  bring  things  unto  the  first  course 
they  were  in,  and  utterly  to  take  away  all  kind  of  public 
government  in  the  world,  were  apparently  to  overturn  the 
whole  world.  The  case  of  man's  nature  standing  therefore 
as  it  doth,  some  khid  of  regiment  the  Law  of  Nature  doth 
require ;  yet  the  kinds  thereof  being  many.  Nature  tieth  not 
to  any  one,  but  leaveth  the  choice  as  a  thing  arbitrary.  Atf 
the  first,  when  some  certain  kind  of  regiment  was  once 
approved,  it  may  be  that  nothing  was  then  further  thought 
upon  for  the  manner  of  governing,  but  all  permitted  unto 


*  [See  Locke  ut  sup,  chap.  vi.  §.  74.]      t  llbid,  chap.  vii.  §  94.] 
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their  wisdom  and  discretion  which  were  to  rule ;  till  by  ex- 
perience they  found  this  for  all  parts  very  inconvenient,  so 
as  the  thing  which  they  had  devised  for  a  remedy  did  indeed 
but  increase  the  sore  which  it  should  have  cured.  They 
saw  that  to  live  by  one  man's  will  became  the  cause  of  all 
men's  misery.  This  constrained  them  to  come  unto  Lawis, 
wherein  all  men  might  see  their  duties  beforehand,  and 
know  the  penalties  of  transgressing  them.*  If  things  be 
simply  good  or  evil,  and  withal  universally  so  acknowledged, 
there  needs  no  new  Law  to  be  made  for  sucK  things.f  The 
first  kind  therefore  of  things  appointed  by  Laws  Human 
containeth  whatsoever  being  in  itself  naturally,  good  or  evil, 
is  notwithstanding  more  secret  than  that  it  can  be  discerned 
by  every  man's,  present  conceit,  without  some  deeper  dis- 
course and  judgment.  In  which  discourse,  because  tihere  is 
difficulty,  and  possibility  many  ways  to  err,  unless  such 
things  were  set  down  by  Laws,  many  would  be  ignorant  of 
their  duties,  which  now  are  not ;  and  many  that  know  what 
they  should  do,  would  nevertheless  dissemble  it,  and.  to 
excuse  themselves  pretend  ignorance  and  simplicity,  which 
now  they  cannot.;]:  And  because  the  greatest  part  of  men 
are  such  as  prefer  their  own  private  good  before  all  things, 
even  that  good  which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most 
divine ;  and  for  that  the  labour  of  doing  good,  together  with 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  contrary,  doth  make  men  for 
the  most  part  slower  to  the  one  and  proner  to  the  other, 
than  that  duty  prescribed  them  by  Law.  can  prevail  suffi- 
ciently with  them ;  therefore,  unto  Laws,  that  men  do  make 
for  the  benefit  of  men,  it  hath  seemed  always  needful  to  add 
rewards  which  may  more  allure  unto  good,  than  any  hardness 
deterreth  from  it ;  and  punishments,  which  may  more  deter 
from  evil,  than  any  sweetness  thereto  allureth.  Wherein 
as  the  generality  is  natural,  Virtue  rewardablcy  and  vice 
punishable  ;  so  the  particular  determination  of  the  reward  or 
punishment  belongeth  unto  them  by  whom  Laws  are  made. 
Theft  is  naturally  punishable,  but  the  kind  of  punishment  is 

*  **  Cum  preraeretur  initio  [inops]  multitudo  ab  iis,  qui  majores  opes  habebant,  ad  unum 
aliquem  confugiebant  virtute  prsstantem,  qui  cum  prohiberet  injuria  tenuiores,  aequitate  coa- 
stituenda  summos  cum  infimis  pari  jure  retinebaU .  .  •  Cum  id  minus  contingeret,  leges  sunt 
inventae."     Cic.  Offic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 

f  T^  yoifeas  Tifi^v  koI  <l>l\ovs  evrroicTy,  kcu  tois  c^e^eruts  X^"'  iaroZi^uat,  ravra  yd§ 
Kou  ra  TO^ois  tfioia  o^  irQoardTTOva'iv  To7sdvBp<a'Kois  oi  yeypc^iixfifoi  vSjjmi  iroitiv,  cl\A*  €49^s 
uygdffHi)  K(d  Koiv^  v6fup  vofU^ercu.     Arist.  Rbet.  ad  Alex.  cap.  2. 

X  "  Tanta  est  enim  vis  voluptatum,  ut  et  ignorantiam  protelet  in  occasioaemy  et  consden- 
tiam  corrumpat  in  dissimulationem."    Tertull.  lib.  de  Spectaculis. 
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positive ;  and  such  lawful^  as  men  shall  think  with  discretion 
convenient  by  Law  to  appoint.  In  Laws,  that  which  is 
natural  bindeth  universally;  that  which  is  positive  not  so. 

To  let  go  those  kind  of  positive  Laws  which  men  impose 
upon  themselves,  as  by  vow  unto  God,  contract  vnth  men, 
or  such  like ;  somewhat  it  will  make  unto  our  purpose,  a 
little  more  fully  to  consider  what  things  are  incident  into 
the  making  of  the  Positive  Laws  for  the  government  of  them 
that  live  united  in  public  society.  Laws  do  not  only  teach 
what  is  good,  but  they  injoin  it,  they  have  in  them  a  certain 
constraining  force;  and  to  ^constrain  men  imto  any  thing 
inconvenient,  doth  seem  unreasonable.  Most  requisite^ 
therefore,  it  is,  that  to  devise  Laws  which  all  men  shall  be 
forced  to  obey,  none  but  wise  men  be  admitted.  Laws  are 
matters  of  principal  consequence ;  men  of  common  capacity^ 
and  but  ordinary  judgment,  are  not  able  (for  how  should 
they?)  to  discern  what  things  are  fittest  for  each  kind  and 
state  of  regiment.  We  cannot  be  ignorant  how  much  our 
obedience  unto  Laws  dependeth  upon  this  point.  Let  a 
man,  though  never  so  justly,  oppose  himself  unto  them  that 
are  disordered  in  their  ways ;  and  what  one  amongst  them 
commonly  doth  not  stomach  at  such  contradiction,  storm 
at  reproof,  and  hate  such  as  would  reform  them?  Not- 
vdthstanding,  even  they  which  brook  it  worst  that  men 
dould  tell  them  of  their  duties,  when  they  are  told  the 
same  by  a  Law,  think  very  well  and  reasonably  of  it.  For 
why?  They  presume  that  the  Law  doth  speak  with  all 
indifFerency  ;t  that  the  Law  hath  no  side-respect  to  their 
persons ;  that  the  Law  is  as  it  were  an  oracle  proceeded 
from  wisdom  and  understanding.  Howbeit  Laws  do  not 
take  their  constraining  force  from  the  quality  of  such  as 
devise  them,  but  from  that  power  which  doth  give  them  the 
strength  of  Laws.  That  which  we  spake  before,  concerning 
the  power  of  government,  must  here  be  applied  unto  the 
power  of  making  Laws  whereby  to  govern,  which  power 
God  hath  over  all :  and  by  the  natural  Law,  whereunto  he 
hath  made  all  subject,  the  lawful^:  power  of  making  Laws,  to 
command  whole  Politic  Societies  of  men,  belongeth  so  pro- 
perly unto  the  same  intire  Societies,  that  for  any  Prince  or 
Potentate  of  what  kind  soever  upon  earth  to  exercise  the 

•  [See  Locke,  ut  sup,  chap.  xi.  §  136.]  f  [See  Note  f  P«  35.] 

t  [See  Locke,  ut,  sup*  chap.  xi.  §  134.] 
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same  of  himself^  and  not  either  by  express  eoiAmission 
immediately  and  personally  received  from  God,  or  else  by 
authority  derived  at  the  first  from  their  consent  upon  v^hose' 
persons  they  impose  Laws,  it  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny.* 
Laws  they  are  not  therefore  which  public  approbation  hath 
not  made   so.     But  approbation  not  only  they  give  who 
personally  declare  their  assent,  by  voice,  sign,  or  act ;  but 
also  when  others  do  it  in  their  names,  by  right,  originally 
at  the  least,  derived  from  them.     As  in  Parliaments,  Coun- 
cils, and  the  like  assemblies,  although  we  be  not  personally 
ourselves  present,  notwithstanding  our  assent  is,  by  reason  of 
others,  agents  there  in  our  behalf.     And  what  we  do  by 
others,  no  reason  but  that  it  should  stand  as  our  deed,  no 
less  effectually  to  bind  us  than  if  ourselves  had  done  it  in 
person.     In  many  things  assent  is  given,  they  that  give  it 
not  imagining  they  do  so,  because  the  manner  of  their  as- 
senting is  not  apparent.     As  for  example,  when  an  absolute 
Monarch  commandeth  his  subjects  that  which  seemeth  good 
in  his  own  discretion ;  hath  not  his  edict  the  force  of  a  Law 
whether  they  approve  or  dislike  it  ?   Again,  that  which  hath 
been  received  long  sithence,  and  is  by  custom  now  esta-^ 
bUshed,  we  keep  as  a  Law  which  we  may  not  transgress ; 
yet,  what  consent  was  ever  thereunto  sought  or  required  at 
our  hands  ?  Off  this  point  therefore  we  are  to  note,  that  sith 
men  naturally  have  no  full  and  perfect  power  to  command 
whole  politic  multitudes  of  men ;  therefore,  utterly  without 
our  consent,  we  could  in  such  sort  be  at  no  man's   com- 
mandment living.     And  to  be  commanded  we  do  consent j 
when  that  Society  whereof  we  are  part,  hath  at  any  time 
before  consented,  without  revoking  the  same  after  by  the 
like  universal  agreement.     Wherefore,  as  any  man's  deed 
past  is  good  as  long  as  himself  continueth  ;  so  the  act  of  a 
Public  Society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years   sithence, 
standeth  as  theirs  who  presently  are  of  the  same  Societies, 
because  Corporations  are  immortal ;  we  were  then  alive  in 
our  predecessors,  and  they  in  their  successors  do  live  still. 
LawsJ  therefore  human,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  available 
by  consent.     If  here  it  be  demanded,  how  it  cometh  to  pass 
that  this  being  common  unto  all  Laws  which  are  made,  there 
should  be  found  even  in  good  Laws  so  great  variety  as  there 
is ;    we   must   note   the   reason  hereof  to  be,   the  sundry 

*  [See  Algernon  Sydney's  Discourses  concerning  Government,  pub.  1698,  secL  6.] 
t  [See  Locke,  ut  sup.']  '  X  [See  Locke,  ibid.'] 
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particular  ends,  whersunto  the  different  disposition  of  that 
subject  or  matter  for  which  Laws  are  provided,  causeth  them 
to  have  especial  respect  in  making  Laws.  A  Law  there  is  Amt. 
mentioned  amongst  the  Grecians,  whereof  Pittacus  is  re-  ub.  u. 
ported  to  have  been  author ;  and  by  that  Law  it  was  agreed,  ^^'  ^  ' 
that  he  which  being  overcome  with  drink  did  then  strike 
any  man,  should  suffer  punishment  double  as  much  as  if  he 
had  done  the  same  being  sober.  No  man  could  ever  have 
thought  this  reasonable,  that  had  intended  thereby  only  to 
punish  the  injury  committed  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
fact:  for  who  knoweth  not,  that  harm  advisedly  done  is 
naturally  less  pardonable,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  sharper 
punishment  ?  But  forasmuch  as  none  did  so  usually  this  way 
oflTend  as  men  in  that  case,  which  they  wittingly  fell  into, 
even  because  they  would  be  so  much  the  more  freely  out- 
rageous ;  it  was  for  their  public  good,  where  such  disorder 
was  grown,  to  frame  a  Positive  Law  for  remedy  thereof 
accordingly.  To  this  appertain  those  known  Laws  of 
making  Laws ;  as  that  Law-makers  must  have  an  eye  to  the 
place  where,  and  to  the  men  amongst  whom :  that  one  kind 
of  Laws  cannot  serve  for  all  kinds  of  regiment :  that  where 
the  multitude  beareth  sway.  Laws  that  shall  tend  unto  the 
preservation  of  that  state  must  make  common  smaller  ofSces 
to  go  by  lot,  for  fear  of  strife  and  division  likely  to  arise ; 
by  reason  that  ordinary  qualities  sufficing  for  discharge  of 
such  offices,  they  could  not  but  by  many  be  desired,  and  so 
with  danger  contended  for,  and  not  missed  without  grudge 
and  discontentment ;  whereas  at  an  uncertain  lot,  none  can 
find  themselves  grieved,  on  whomsoever  it  lighteth:  con- 
trariwise the  greatest,  whereof  but  few  are  capable,  to  pass 
by  popular  election,  that  neither  the  people  may  envy  such 
as  have  those  honours,  inasmuch  as  themselves  bestow  them^ 
and  that  the  chiefest  may  be  kindled  with  desire  to  exercise 
all  parts  of  rare  and  beneficial  virtue ;  knowing  they  shall 
not  lose  their  labour  by  growing  in  fame  and  estimation 
amongst  the  people :  if  the  helm  of  chief  government  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  wealthiest,  that  then  Laws  pro- 
viding for  continuance  thereof  must  make  the  punishment 
of  contumely  and  wrong,  offered  unto  any  of  the  common 
sort,  sharp  and  grievous ;  that  so  the  evil  may  be  prevented 
whereby  the  rich  are  most  likely  to  bring  themselves  into 
hatred  with  the  people,  who  are  not  wont  to  take  so  great 

VOL.  I.  I 
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offence  when  they  are  excluded  from  honours  and  offices,  as 
when  then*  persons  are  contumeliously  trodden  upon.  In 
other  kinds  of  regiment^  the  like  is  observed  concerning  the 
difference  of  Positive  Laws,  which  to  be  every  where  the 
stanndf.  same  is  impossible,  and  afi^ainst  their  nature.     Now  as  the 

Preface  r  *  o 

to  the  learned  in  the  Laws  of  this  land  observe,  that  our  Sta- 
orX  tutes  sometimes  are  only  the  affirmation  or  ratification 
of  that  which  by  Common  Law  was  held  before ;  so  here 
it  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  generally  all  Laws  human 
which  are  made  for  the  ordering  of  Politic  Societies,  be 
either  such  as  establish  some  duty,  whereunto  all  men  by 
the  Law  of  Reason  did  before  stand  bound ;  or  else  such 
as  make  that  a  duty  now,  which  before  was  none.  The  one 
sort  we  may  for  distinction's  sake  call  ndxedhfj  and  the 
other  merely  human.  That  which  plain  or  necessary  Reason 
bindeth  men  unto,  may  be  in  sundry  considerations  expe- 
dient to  be  ratified  by  human  Law.  For  example,  if  con- 
fusion of  blood  in  marriage,  the  liberty  of  having  many 
wives  at  once,  or  any  other  the  like  corrupt  and  unreason* 
able  custom,  doth  happen  to  have  prevailed  far,  and  to 
have  gotten  the  upper  hand  of  right  reason  with  the  great- 
est part ;  so  that  no  way  is  left  to  rectify  such  foul  disorder 
without  prescribing  by  Law  the  same  things  which  Reason 
necessarily  doth  enforce,  but  is  not  perceived  that  so  it 
doth ;  or  if  many  be  grown  unto  that  which  the  Apostle  did 
lament  in  some,  concerning  whom  he  writeth,  saying,  that 
jude  10. "  Even  what  things  they  naturally  know,  in  those  very 
things,  as  beasts  void  of  reason,  they  corrupted  themselves ;" 
or  if  there  be  no  such  special  accident,  yet  forasmuch 
as  the  common  sort  are  led  by  the  sway  of  their  sensual 
desires,*  and  therefore  do  more  shun  sin  for  the  sensible 
evils  which  follow  it  amongst  men,  than  for  any  kind  of 
sentence  which  Reason  doth  pronounce  against  it ;  this  very 
thing  is  cause  sufficient,  why  duties  belonging  unto  each  kind 
of  virtue,  albeit  the  Law  of  Reason  teach  them,  should  not- 
withstanding be  prescribed  even  by  human  Law.  Which 
Law  in  this  case  we  term  mixt,  because  the  matter  where- 
unto it  bindeth  is  the  same  which  Reason  necessarily  doth 
require  at  our  hands,  and  from  the  Law  of  Reason  it  differeth 


*  O^  iroAXol  dvdyKi^  fiaWov  i/j  \6yu>  vfidagx^^^'^  '^^  r>7M^<w;  ^  r^  icoA^.     Arist.  Eth. 
lib.  X.  cap.  10. 
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in  the  manner  of  binding  only.  For  whereas  men  before 
stood  bound  in  conscience  to  do  as  the  Law  of  Reason 
teacheth ;  they  are  now  by  virtue  of  Human  Law  become 
constrainable,  and  if  they  outwardly  transgress^  punishable. 
As  for  Laws  which  are  merely  human^  the  matter  of  them  is 
any  thing  which  Reason  doth  but  probably  teach  to  be  fit 
and  convenient ;  so  that  till  such  time  as  Law  hath  passed 
amongst  men  about  it^  of  itself  it  bindeth  no  man.  One 
example  whereof  may  be  this ;  lands  are  by  human  Law  in 
some  places,  after  the  owner's  decease,  divided  unto  all  his 
children ;  in  some,  all  descendeth  to  the  eldest  son.  If  the 
Law  of  Reason  did  necessarily  require  but  the  one  of  these 
two  to  be  done,  they  which  by  Law  have  received  the  other, 
should  be  subject  to  that  heavy  sentence  which  denounceth 
against  all  that  decree  wicked,  unjust,  and  unreasonable 
things,  **  woe."  Whereas  now,  whichsoever  be  received,  isaiah 
there  is  no  Law  of  Reason  transgrest;  because  there  is^' 
probable  reason  why  either  of  them  may  be  expedient;  and 
for  either  of  them  more  than  probable  reason  there  is  not  to 
be  found.  Laws,  whether  mixtly  or  merely  human,  are  made 
by  Politic  Societies ;  some,  only  as  those  Societies  are  civilly 
united ;  some,  as  they  are  spiritually  joined,  adid  make  such 
a  body  as  we  call  the  Church.  Of  Laws  human  in  this  later 
kind,  we  are  to  speak  in  the  third  book  following.  Let  it 
therefore  suiSce  thus  far  to  have  touched  the  force  wherewith 
Almighty  God  hath  graciously  endued  our  Nature,  and 
thereby  enabled  the  same  to  find  out  both  those  Laws  which 
all  men  generally  are  for  ever  bound  to  observe ;  and  also  such 
as  are  most  fit  for  their  behoof,  who  lead  their  lives  in  any 
ordered  state  of  government. 

Now  besides  that  Law  which  simply  concernetfa  men,  as 
men ;  and  that  which  belongeth  unto  them,  as  they  are  men 
linked  with  others  in  some  form  of  Politic  Society,  there  is  a 
third  kind  of  Law  which  toucheth  all  such  several  bodies 
politic,  so  far  forth  as  one  of  them  hath  pubUc  commerce 
with  another.  And  this  third  is,  the  Law  of  Nations.  Be- 
tween men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility  of  sociable 
communion,  because  the  well-spring  of  that  communion  is  a 
natural  delight  which  man  hath  to  transfuse  from  himself  into 
others,  and  to  receive  from  others  into  himself,  especially 
those  things  wherein  the  excellency  of  his  kind  4otb  most 
consist.    The  chiefest  instrument  of  human  communion  there- 

i2 
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Arist.     fore  is  speech,  because  thereby  we  impart  mutually  one  to 
S^pi'i!'  another  the  conceits  of  our  reasonable  understanding.     And 
for  that  cause,  seeing  beasts  are  not  hereof  capable,  foras- 
much as  with  them  we  can  use  no  such  conference,  they  being 
in  degree,  although  above  other  creatures  on  earth,  to  whom 
Nature  hath  denied  sense,  yet  lower  than  to  be  sociable  com- 
panions of  man,  to  whom  Nature  hath  given  reason,  it  is  of 
Gen.      Adam  said,  that  amongst  the  beasts  "he  found  not  for  him- 
"*  ^'    self  any  meet  companion."    Civil  society  doth  more  content 
the  nature  of  man  than  any  private  kind  of  solitary  living ; 
because  in  society  this  good  of  mutual  participation  is  so 
much  larger  than  otherwise.     Herewith  notwithstanding  we 
are  not  satisfied,  but  we  covet  (if  it  might  be)  to  have  a  kind 
cic.      of  societv  and  fellowship  even  with  all  mankind.     Which 

Time    V 

eti.de'  thing  Socratcs  intending  to  signify,  professed  himself  a 
** '  citizen,  not  of  this  or  that  commonwealth,  but  of  the  world. 
And  an  effect  of  that  very  natural  desire  in  us  (a  manifest 
token  that  we  wish,  after  a  sort,  an  universal  fellowship  with 
all  men)  appeareth  by  the  wonderful  delight  men  have,  some 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  some  to  discover  nations  not  heard 
of  in  former  ages,  we  all  to  know  the  affairs  and  dealings  of 
other  people,  yea  to  be  in  league  of  amity  with  them ;  and 
this  not  only  for  traffic's  sake,  or  to  the  end  that  when  many 
are  confederated,  each  may  make  other  the  more  strong; 

1  Kings  but  for  such  cause  also  as  moved  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  visit 

2  Giiron.  Solomou ;  and  in  a  word,  because  Nature  doth  presume^  that 
Matt!  how  many  men  there  are  in  the  world,  so  many  gods,  as  it 
Lnke     werc,  there  are ;  or  at  leastwise  such  they  should  be  towards 

men.  Touching  Laws  which  are  to  serve  men  in  this  behalf; 
even  as  those  Laws  of  Reason,  which  (man  retaining  his 
original  integrity)  had  been  sufficient  to  direct  each  particular 
person  in  all  his  affairs  and  duties,  are  not  sufficient,  but 
require  the  access  of  other  Laws,  now  that  man  and  his 
offspring  are  grown  thus  corrupt  and  sinful ;  again,  as  those 
Laws  of  polity  and  regiment,  which  would  have  served  men 
Uving  in  public  Society,  together  with  that  harmless  dispo- 
sition which  then  they  should  have  had,  are  not  able  now  to 
serve,  when  men's  iniquity  is  so  hardly  restrained  within  any 
tolerable  bounds;  in  like  manner,  the  national  Laws  of 
natural  commerce  between  Societies  of  that  former  and  better 
qualit]^  might  have  been  other  than  now,  when  nations  are  so 
prone  to  offer  violence,  injury,  and  wrong.     Hereupon  hath 
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grown  in  every  of  these  three  kinds,  that  distinction  between 
Primary  and  Secondary  Laws ;  the  one  grounded  upon  sin- 
cere, the  other  built  upon  depraved  nature.     Primary  Laws 
of  nations  are  such  as  concern  embassage,  such  as  belong 
to  the  courteous  entertainment  of  foreigners  and  strangers, 
such  as  serve  for  commodious  traffic,  and  the  like.     Secon- 
dary Laws  in  the  same  kind,  are  such  as  this  present  unquiet 
world  is  most  familiarly  acquainted  with ;  I  mean  Laws  of 
Arms,  which  yet  are  much  better  known  than  kept.     But 
what  matter  the  Law  of  Nations  doth  contain,  I  omit  to 
search.     The  strength  and  virtue  of  that  Law  is  such  that 
no  particular  nation  can  lawfully  prejudice  the  same  by  any 
their  several  Laws  and  ordinances,  more  than  a  man,  by  his 
private  resolutions,  the  Law  of  the  whole  commonwealth 
or  stati  wherein  he  liveth.     For  as  civil  Law*  being  the  act 
of  a  whole  body  politic,  doth  therefore  over-rule  each  several 
part  of  the  same  body ;  so  there  is  no  reason  that  any  one 
commonwealth  of  itself  should,  to  the  prejudice  of  another, 
annihilate  that  whereupon  the  whole  world  hath  agreed.    For 
which  cause,  the  Lacedaemonians  forbidding  all  access  of  Joseph, 
strangers  into  their  coasts,  are  in  that  respect  both  by  Josephus  contra 
and  Theodoret  deservedly  blamed,  as  being  enemies  to  that  The^! 
hospitality  which  for  common  humanity's  sake  all  the  nations  de  san- 
on  earth  should  embrace.     Now  as  there  is  great  cause  of  gtoc 
communion,  and  consequently  of  Laws  for  the  maintenance  ^^' 
of  communion,  amongst  nations ;  so  amongst  nations  Christian, 
the  like  in  regard  even  of  Christianity  hath  been  always  judged 
needful.     And  in  this  kind  of  correspondence  amongst  na- 
tions the  force  of  General  Councils  doth  stand.     For  as  one 
and  the  same  Law  Divine,  whereof  in  the  next  place  we  are 
to  speak,  is  unto  all  Christian  Churches  a  rule  for  the 
chiefest  things ;  by  means  whereof  they  all  in  that  respect 
make  one  Church,  as  having  all  but  '^  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  Ephes. 
and  one  Baptism ;"  so  the  urgent  necessity  of  mutual  com-  *^' 
munion  for  preservation  of  our  Unity  in  these  things,  aa 
also  for  Order  in  some  other  things  convenient  to  be  every 
where  uniformly  kept,  maketh  it  requisite  that  the  Church 
of  God  here  on  earth  have  her  Laws  of  spiritual  commerce 
between  Christian  nations;   Laws,   by  virtue  whereof  all 
Churches  may  enjoy  freely  the  use  of  those  reverend,  reli- 
gious, and  sacred  consultations,  which  are  termed  Councils 

*  [See  Locke,  ut  sup,  chap.  viii.  §  95.] 
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Greneral.  A  thing  whereof  God's  own  blessed  Spirit  was 
Acts  the  author;  a  thing  practised  by  the  holy  Apostles  them- 
selves; a  thing  always  afterwards  kept  and  observed  through- 
out the  world;  a  thing  never  otherwise  than  most  highly 
esteemed  of,  till  pride,  ambition,  and  tjrranny  began^  by 
factious  and  vile  endeavours,  to  abuse  that  divine  inven* 
tion  unto  the  furtherance  of  wicked  purposes.*  But  as  the 
just  authority  of  Civil  Courts  and  Parliaments  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  abolished,  because  sometime  there  is  cunning 
used  to  frame  them  according  to  the  private  intents  of  men 
over-potent  in  the  Commonwealth;  so  the  grievous  abuse 
which  hath  been  of  Councils,  should  rather  cause  men  to 
study  how  so  gracious  a  thing  may  again  be  reduced  to 
that  first  perfection,  than  in  regard  of  stains  and  blemishes, 
sithence  growing,  be  held  for  ever  in  extreme  disgrace.  To 
speak  of  this  matter  as  the  cause  requireth  would  require 
very  long  discourse.  All  I  will  presently  say  is  this. 
Whether  it  be  for  the  finding  out  of  any  thing  whereunto 
divine  Law  bindeth  us,  but  yet  in  such  sort,  that  men  are 
not  thereof  on  all  sides  resolved;  or  for  the  setting  down  of 
some  uniform  judgment  to  stand  touching  such  things,  as 
being  neither  way  matters  of  necessity,  are  notwithstanding 
offensive  and  scandalous,  when  there  is  open  opposition 
about  them;  be  it  for  the  ending  of  strifes,  touching  matters 
of  Christian  belief,  wherein  the  one  part  may  seem  to  have 
probable  cause  of  dissenting  from  the  other;  or  be  it  con- 
cerning matters  of  polity,  order,  and  regiment  in  the 
Church;  I  nothing  doubt  but  that  Christian  men  should 
better  frame  themselves  to  those  heavenly  precepts  which 
John  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  so  great  instancy  gave,  as  con- 
cerning peace  and  unity,  if  we  did  all  concur  in  desire  to 
have  the  use  of  ancient  Councils  again  renewed,  rather 
than  these  proceedings  continued,  which  either  make  all 
contentions  endless,  or  bring  them  to  one  only  determina- 
tion, and  that  of  all  other  the  worst,  which  is  by  sword.  It 
followeth  therefore,  that  a  new  foundation  being  laid,  we 
now  adjoin  hereunto  that  which  cometh  in  the  next  place 
to  be  spoken  of;  namely.  Wherefore  God  hath  himself  by 
Scriptxure  made  known  such  Laws  as  serve  for  direction 
of  men. 


ziv.  27. 


*  [See  the  Twenty-first  Article  of  the  Church,  Of  the  Authority  of  General  Councils.] 
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11.    AH  things  (God  only  excepted)^  besides  the  nature  Where- 
which   they  have  in   themselves^   receive  externally  some  v^  by 
perfection  from  other  things^  as  hath  been  shewed.     Inso-  tar"^ 
much,  as  there  is  in  the  whole  world  no  one  thing  great  or  made^ 
small,  but  either  in  respect  of  knowledge  or  of  use,  it  may  sadTsn. 
unto  our  perfection  add  somewhat.     And  whatsoever  such  tS3*' 
perfection  there  is  which  our  natiire  may  acquire,  the  same  J?^^ 
we  properly  term  our  Good;  our  sovereign  good  or  Bless- SJitfs 
edness,  that  wherein  the  highest  degree  of  all  our  perfec-  u^?" 
tion  consisteth,  that  which  being  once  attained  unto,  there 
can  rest  nothing  further  to  be  desired;  and  therefore  with  it 
our  souls  are  fully  content  and  satisfied,  in  that  they  have 
they  rejoice,  and  thirst  for  no  more.     Wherefore  of  good 
things  desired,  some  are  such,  that  for  themselves  we  covet 
them  not,  but  only  because  they  serve  as  instruments  unto 
that  for  which  we  are  to  seek;    of  this  sort  are  riches: 
another  kind  there  is,  which  although  we  desire  for  itself, 
as  health,  and  virtue,  and  knowledge;  nevertheless,  they 
are  not  the  last  mark   whereat  we   aim,  but  have   their 
further  end  whereunto  they  are  referred;  so  as  in  them  we 
are  not  satisfied,  as  having  attained  the  utmost  we  may, 
but  our  desires  do  still  proceed.     These  things  are  linked, 
and  as  it  were  chained  one  to  another;  we  labour  to  eat, 
and  we  eat  to  Uve,  and  we  live  to  do  good,  and  the  good 
which  we  do  is  as  seed  sown  with  reference  unto  a  future 
harvest:*  but  we  must  come  at  the  length  to  some  pause. 
For,  if  every  thing  were  to  be  desired  for  some  other,  with- 
out any  stint,  there  could  be  no  certain  end  proposed  unto 
our  actions,  we  should  go  on  we  know  not  whither;  yea, 
whatsoever  we  do  were  in  vain,  or  rather  nothing  at  all 
were  possible  to  be  done.    For  as  to  take  away  the  first 
efficient  of  our  being  were  to  annihilate  utterly  our  persons; 
so  we  cannot  remove  the  last  final  cause  of  our  working, 
but  we  shall  cause  whatsoever  we  work  to  cease.     There- 
fore something  there  must  be  desired  for  itself  simply,  and 
for  no  other:  that  is,  simply  for  itself  desirable,  unto  the 
nature  whereof  it  is  opposite  and  repugnant  to  be  desired 
with  relation  imto  any  other.     The  ox  and  the  ass  desire 
their  food,  neither  propose  they  unto  themselves  any  end 
wherefore;  so  that  of  them  this  is  desired  for  itself.     But 
why?     By  reason  of  their  imperfection,  which  cannot  other- 


«  « 


He  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  rei^  life  everiasting."    Gal.  vl  8. 
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wise  desire  it;   whereas  that  which  is  desired  simply  for 
itself,  the  excellency  thereof  is  such  as  permitteth  it  not  in 
any  sort  to  be  referred  to  a  further  end.     Now  that  which 
man  doth  desire,  with  reference  to  a  further  end,  the  same 
he  desireth  in  such  measure  as  is  unto  that  end  convenient ; 
but  what  he  coveteth  as  Good  in  itself,  towards  that  his 
desire  is  ever  infinite.     So  that  unless  the  last  Good  of  all, 
which  is  desii^ed  altogether  for  itself,  be  also  infinite,  we  do 
evil  in  making  it  our  end ;  even  as  they  who  placed  their 
felicity  in  wealth,   or  nonour,   or  pleasure,   or  any  thing 
here  attained ;  because  in  desiring  any  thing  as  our  final 
Vide     perfection  which  is  not  so,  we  do  amiss.     Nothing  may  be 
Etibic.    infinitely  desired,  but  that  Good  which  indeed  is  infinite: 
c^'ofet. for  the   better,   the  more  desirable;    that   therefore  most 
L  xu?**'  desirable  wherein  there  is  infinity  of  Goodness :  so  that  if 
ciSi  et  Any  thing  desirable  may  be  infinite,  that  must  needs  be  th6 
*•  ^*     highest  of  all  things  that  are  desired.     No  Good  is  infinite 
but  only  God;  therefore  he  our  felicity  and  bliss.     More- 
over,  desire  tendeth  unto  union  with  that  it  desireth.     If 
then  in  him  we  be  blessed,  it  is  by  force  of  participatioii 
land  conjunction  ^vith  him.     Again,  it  is  not  the  possession 
of  any  good  thing  can  make  them  happy  which  have  it, 
unless  they  enjoy  the  thing  wherewith  they  are  possessed. 
Then  are  we  happy  therefore,  when  fully  we  enjoy  God 
as  an  object  wherein  the  powers  of  our  spuls  are  satisfied 
even  with  everlasting  delight :  so  that  although  we  be  men, 
yet  by  being  unto  God  united,  we  live  as  it  were  the  life 
of  God.     Happiness  therefore  is  that  estate  whereby  we 
attain,   so  far  as  possibly  may  be  attained,   the  full   pos- 
session of  that  which  simply  for  itself  is  to  be  desired,  and 
containeth  in  it  after  an  eminent  sort  the  contentation  of 
our  desires,  the  highest  degree  of  all  our  perfection.     Of 
such  perfection  capable  we  are  not  in  this  hfe.     For  while 
we  are  in  the  world,  subject  we  are  unto  sundry  imperfec- 
tions, grief  of  body,  defects  of  mind;*  yea,  the  best  things 
we  do  are  painful,  and  the  exercise  of  them  grievous,  being 
continued  without  intermission;  so  as  in  those  very  actions 
whereby  we  are  especially  perfected  in  this  life,  we  are  not 

•  M6yoy,  J  *A(TK\ijvi€t  t6  Svofxa  rov  dyaOov  iv  dvOpdrois,  t6  8^  llpyov  ovSa/xov.  Td  |ii) 
\iay  Ktacdy,  ivdtiBe  rd  dya06y  4<m.  Td  B^  (yBd^f  dyaBdy,  flSptoy  rod  kokov  r6  ikdxurrw. 
*AB6ywroy  ody  rd  dya06y  iyddJSc  Kodapcvciy  rrjs  Kcucias*  K^y^  Se  x^'-P"^  ^X'^'^V  ^^^r^  m  ivur 
IMi  fia\6yTi  ircpl  rijs  yytuafus  rod  iryaBov,  on  iSvyon-6y  iariy  avT6  iy  r^  K6a-fi^  clvcu*  6  ydp 
ic6afMS  wKifpwfMi  cdTi  Trjs  kokIus,  6  i^  Btds  rod  iryoBov,  ^  r6  &ya06y  rov  OcoO.     Merc.  Tri& 
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able  to  persist;  forced  we  are  with  very  weariness,  and 
that  often,  to  interrupt  them ;  which  tediousness  cannot  fall 
into  those  operations  that  are  in  the  state  of  bliss,  when 
our  union  with  God  is  complete.  Complete  union  with 
him  must  be,  according  unto  every  power  and  faculty  of  our 
minds,  apt  to  receive  so  glorious  an  object.  Capable  we 
are  of  God,  both  by  understanding  and  will:  by  under- 
standing, as  he  is  that  sovereign  Truth  which  comprehendeth 
the  rich  treasures  of  all  wisdom ;  by  will,  as  he  is  that  sea 
of  Goodness  whereof  whoso  tasteth  shall  thirst  no  more. 
As  the  will  doth  now  work  upon  that  object  by  desire, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  motion  towards  the  end  as  yet  unob- 
tained;  so  likewise  upon  the  same  hereafter  received  it  shall 
work  also  by  love.  "  Appetitus  inhiantis  fit  amor  fruentis"  Aug.  de 
{saith  St.  Augustine):  **  The  longing  disposition  of  themHb.Ix. 
that  thirst,  is  changed  into  the  sweet  affection  of  them  that 
taste  and  are  replenished."  Whereas  we  now  love  the 
thing  that  is  good,  but  good  especially  in  respect  of  benefit 
iinto  us ;  we  shall  then  love  the  thing  that  is  good,  only  or 
principally  for  the  Goodness  of  beauty  in  itself.  The  Soul 
}>eing  in  this  sort,  as  it  is  active,  perfected  by  love  of  that 
infinite  Good;  shall,  as  it  is  receptive,  be  also  perfected  with 
those  supernatural  passions  of  joy,  peace,  and  delight.  All 
this  endless  and  everlasting.*  Which  perpetuity,  in  regard 
whereof  our  Blessedness  is  termed  "  a  crown  which  wither-  2  Tim. 

iv  8 

(Bth  not,"  doth  neither  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing  1  Pei. 
itself,  nor  proceed  from  any  natural  necessity  that  our  Souls 
should  so  exercise   themselves  for  ever  in  beholding  and 
loving  God,  but  from  the  will  of  God,  which  doth  both 
freely  perfect  our  nature  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  continue 
it  so  perfected.     Under  man,  no  creature  in  the  world  is 
capable  of  felicity  and  bUss:   first,   because  their  chiefest 
perfection  consisteth  in  that  which  is  best  for  them,   but 
not  in  that  which  is  simply  best,  as  ours  doth;  secondly, 
because  whatsoever  external  perfection  they  tend  unto,  it  is 
not  better  than  themselves,  as  ours  is.     How  just  occasion 
have  we  therefore,  even  in  this  respect,  with  the  Prophet  to 
admire  the  goodness  of  God  ?     Lord,  what  is  man,  that  Psaim 
thou  shouldest  exalt  him  above  the  works  of  thy  hands,  so  ^**'' 
far  as  to  make  thyself  the  inheritance  of  his  rest,  and  the 


•  "  The  just  shall  go  into  life  everlasting."  Matt.  xxv.  46.     "  They  shall  be  as  the  aneeb 
of  God."  Matt.  xxii.  30. 
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substance  of  his  felicity  ?  Now,  if  men  had  not  naturally 
this  desire  to  be  happy,  how  were  it  possible  that  all  men 
should  have  it?  All  men  have.  Therefore  this  desire  in 
man  is  natural.  It  is  not  in  our  power  not  to  do  the  same ; 
how  should  it  then  be  in  our  power  to  do  it  coldly  or  re- 
missly? So  that  our  desire  being  natural,  is  also  in  that 
degree  of  earnestness  whereunto  nothing  can  be  added* 
And  is  it  probable  that  God  should  frame  the  hearts  of  all 
men  so  desirous  of  that  which  no  man  may  obtain  ?  It  is  an 
Com-  axiom  of  Nature,  that  natural  desire  cannot  utterly  be  frus« 
Pr^^'mr  trate.  This  desire  of  ours  being  natural  should  be  frustrate, 
ta'ph.^  if  that  which  may  satisfy  the  same  were  a  thing  impossible 
for  man  to  aspire  unto.  Man  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection : 
first,  a  sensual,  consisting  in  those  things  which  very  life 
itself  requireth  either  as  necessary  supplements,  or  as  beau- 
ties and  ornaments  thereof;  then,  an  intellectual,  consisting 
in  those  things  which  none  underneath  man  is  either  capable 
of  or  acquainted  with ;  lastly,  a  spiritual  and  divine,  con- 
sisting in  those  things  whereunto  we  tend  by  supernatural 
means  here,  but  cannot  here  attain  unto  them.  They  that 
make  the  first  of  these  three  the  scope  of  their  whole  life, 
Phil,  are  said  by  the  Apostle  to  have  no  God  but  only  their  belly, 
*"•**•  to  be  earthly-minded  men.  Unto  the  second  they  bend 
themselves,  who  seek  especially  to  excel  in  all  such  know- 
ledge and  virtue  as  doth  most  commend  men.  To  this 
branch  belongeth  the  Law  of  moral  and  civil  Perfection. 
That  there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of  these  two,  no 
other  proof  doth  need  than  the  very  process  of  man's  desire, 
which  being  natural  should  be  frustrate,  if  there  were  not 
some  farther  thing  wherein  it  might  rest  at  the  length  con- 
tented, which  in  the  former  it  cannot  do.  For  man  doth  not 
seem  to  rest  satisfied,  either  with  fruition  of  that  wherewith 
his  life  is  preserved,  or  with  performance  of  such  actions  as 
advance  him  most  deservedly  in  estimation;  but  doth  further 
covet,  yea,  oftentimes  manifestly  pursue  with  great  sedulity 
and  earnestness,  that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any  stead 
for  vital  use ;  that  which  exceedeth  the  reach  of  sense ;  yea, 
somewhat  above  capacity  of  Reason,  somewhat  divine  and 
heavenly,  which  with  hidden  exultation  it  rather  surmiseth 
than  conceive th ;  somewhat  it  seeketh,  and  what  that  is  directly 
it  knoweth  not;  yet  very  intentive  desire  thereof  doth  so 
incite  it,  thut  aU  other  known  delights  and  pleasures  are  laid 
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aside^  they  give  place  to  the  search  of  this  but  only  suspected 
desire.  If  the  soul  of  man  did  serve  only  to  give  him  being 
in  this  lite^  then  things  appertaining  unto  this  life  would  con- 
tent him,  as  we  see  they  do  other  creatures ;  which  creatures 
enjoying  what  they  live  by,  seek  no  further,  but  in  this  con- 
tentation  do  shew  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  that  there  is  no 
higher  good  which  doth  any  way  belong  unto  them.  With 
us  it  is  otherwise.  For  although  the  beauties,  riches, 
honours,  sciences,  virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  living, 
were  in  the  present  possession  of  one ;  yet  somewhat  beyond 
and  above  all  this,  there  would  still  be  sought  and  earnestly 
thirsted  for.  So  that  Nature,  even  in  this  life,  doth  plainly 
claim  and  call  for  a  more  divine  perfection  than  either  of 
these  two  that  have  been  mentioned.  This  last  and  highest 
estate  of  perfection  whereof  we  speak,  is  received  of  men  in 
the  nature  of  a  reward.*  Rewards  do  always  presuppose 
such  duties  performed  as  are  rewardable.  Our  natural 
means  therefore  unto  Blessedness  are  our  works;  nor  is 
it  possible  that  Nature  should  ever  find  any  other  way  to 
salvation  than  only  this.  But  examine  the  works  which  we 
do,  and  since  the  first  foundation  of  the  world  what  one  can 
say.  My  ways  are  pure  ?  Seeing  then  all  flesh  is  guilty  of 
that  for  which  God  hath  threatened  eternally  to  punish,  what 
posi^bflity  is  there  this  way  to  be  saved?  There  resteth 
therefore  either  no  way  unto  salvation,  or  if  any,  then  surely 
a  way  which  is  Supernatural,  a  way  which  could  never  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  as  much  as  once  to  conceive  or 
imagine,  if  God  himself  had  not  revealed  it  extraordinarily. 
For  which  cause,  we  term  it  the  Mystery,  or  secret  way  of  sal- 
vation. And  therefore  St.  Ambrose  in  this  matter  appealeth  Ambrw. 
justly  from  man  to  God,  '*  Coeli  mysterium  doceat  me  Deus  sym. 
qui  condidit,  non  homo  qui  seipsum  ignoravit :  Let  God  him- 
self that  made  me,  let  not  man  that  knows  not  himself,  be  my 
instructor  concerning  the  mystical  way  to  heaven."  "When 
men  of  excellent  wit  (saith  Lactantius)  had  wholly  betaken 
themselves  unto  study,  after  farewell  bidden  unto  all  kind 
as  well  of  private  as  pubUc  action,  they  spared  no  labour 
that  might  be  spent  in  the  search  of  truth ;  holding  it  a  thing 
of  much  more  price  to  seek  and  to  find  out  the  reason  of  all 
affairs,  as  well  divine  as  human,  than  to  stick  fast  in  the  toil 

*  ''Rejoke  and  be  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Matt.  v.  12.     "Summa 
merces  est  at  ipso  perfimmur." — Aug.  de  Doct.  Christ,  cap.  6. 
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of  piling  up  riches  and  gathering  together  heaps  of  honours. 
Howbeit,  they  both  did  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not 
as  much  as  to  quit  their  charges ;  because  truth,  which 
is  the  secret  of  the  Most  High  God,  whose  proper  handy- 
work  all  things  are,  cannot  be  compassed  with  that  wit 
and  those  senses  which  are  our  own*  For  God  and  man 
should  be  very  near  neighbours,  if  man's  cogitations  were 
able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  counsels  and  appointments 
of  that  Majesty  everlasting.  Which  being  utterly  impos- 
sible, that  the  eye  of  man  by  itself  should  look  into  the 
bosom  of  Divine  Reason;  God  did  not  suffer  him,  being 
desirous  of  the  light  of  wisdom,  to  stray  any  longer  up 
and  down,  and  with  bootless  expense  of  travail  to  wander 
in  darkness  that  had  np  passage  to  get  out  by.  His  eyes 
at  the  length  God  did  open,  and  bestow  upon  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  by  way  of  donative,  to  the  end  that 
man  might  both  be  clearly  convicted  of  folly ;  and  being 
through  error  out  of  the  way,  have  the  path  that  leadeth 
unto  immortality  laid  plain  before  him."*  Thus  far  Lac- 
tantius  Firmianus,  to  shew,  that  God  himself  is  the  teacher 
of  the  truth,  whereby  is  made  known  the  Supernatural  way 
of  salvation  and  Law  for  them  to  live  in  that  shall  be  saved. 
In  the  Natural  path  of  everlasting  life  the  first  beginning  is 
that  ability  of  doing  good,  which  God  in  the  day  of  man's 
creation  indued  him  with;  from  hence  obedience  unto  the 
will  of  his  Creator,  absolute  righteousness  and  integrity  in  all 
his  actions ;  and  last  of  all,  the  justice  of  God  rewarding  the 
worthiness  of  his  deserts  with  the  crown  of  eternal  glory. 
Had  Adam  continued  in  his  first  estate,  this  had  been  the 
way  of  life  unto  him  and  all  his  posterity.  Wherein,  I  confess 
notwithstanding,  with  the  wittiest  of  the  School-divines,t 
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Magno  et  excellent!  ingenio  viri,  cum  se  doctrinae  penitus  dedidissent,  quicquid  laboris 
poterat  impend!  (contemptis  omnibus  et  privatis  et  publicis  actionibus)  ad  inquirendae  veritadt 
studium  contulerunt,  existimantes  multo  esse  prseclarius  humanarum  divinarumque  renim 
investigare  ac  scire  rationem,  quam  struendis  opibus  aut  cumulandis  honoribus  inhaerere.  Sed 
neque  adept!  sunt  id  quod  volebant,  et  operam  simul  atque  industriara  perdiderunt :  qnia 
Veritas,  id  est  arcanum  summ!  Dei  qui  fecit  omnia,  ingeuio  ac  propriis  sensibus  non  potest 
comprehendi.  Alioqui  nihil  inter  Deum  homineraque  distaret,  si  consilia  et  dispositiones 
illius  majestatis  aeternae  cogitatio  assequeretur  humana.  Quod  quia  fieri  non  potuit  ut  homiid 
per  seipsum  ratio  divina  notesceret,  non  est  passus  hominem  Deus  lumen  sapientiae  requi- 
rentem  dtutius  aberrare,  ac  sine  ullo  laboris  effectu  vagari  per  tenebras  inextricablies.  Apeniit 
oculos  ejus  aliquando,  et  notionem  veritatis  munus  suum  fecit,  ut  et  humanam  sapientiam 
nullam  esse  monstraret,  et  errant!  ac  vago  viam  consequendae  immortalitatis  ostenderet" — 
Lactant.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

f  Scot.  lib.  iv.  Sent.  diet.  49.  6.  "  Loquendo  de  stricta  jusdtia,  Deus  null!  nostrum  propter 
quaecunque  merita  est  debitor  perfectionis  reddendae  tam  intensae,  propter  immoderatura  ex- 
cessum  illius  perfectionis  ultra  ilia  merita.     Sed  esto  quod  ex  liberalitate  sua  determinasset 
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that,  **  If  we  speak  of  strict  justice,  God  could  no  way  have 
been  bound  to  requite  man's  labours  in  so  large  and  ample 
manner  as  human  felicity  doth  import;  inasmuch  as  the 
dignity  of  this  exceedeth  so  far  the  other's  value.  But  be 
it  that  God  of  his  great  liberality  had  determined,  in  lieu  of 
man's  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  same,  by  the  rule  of  that 
justice  which  best  beseemeth  him,  namely,  the  justice  of  one 
that  requiteth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with  pressed,  and 
heaped,  and  even  over-enlarged  measure ;  yet  could  it  never 
hereupon  necessarily  be  gathered,  that  such  justice  should 
add  to  the  nature  of  that  reward  the  property  of  everlasting 
continuance;  sith  possession  of  bliss,  though  it  should  be 
but  for  a  moment,  were  an  abundant  retribution."  But  we 
are  not  now  to  enter  into  this  consideration,  how  gracious 
and  bountiful  our  good  God  might  still  appear  in  so  re- 
warding the  sons  of  men,  albeit  they  should  exactly  perform 
whatsoever  duty  their  nature  bindeth  them  unto.  How- 
soever God  did  propose  this  reward,  we  that  were  to  be 
rewarded  must  have  done  that  which  is  required  at  our 
hands ;  we  failing  in  the  one,  it  were  in  nature  an  impossi- 
bility that  the  other  should  be  looked  for.  The  light  of 
Nature  is  never  able  to  find  out  any  way  of  obtaining  the 
reward  of  bliss,  but  by  performing  exactly  the  duties  and 
works  of  righteousness.  From  salvation  therefore  and  life, 
all  flesh  being  excluded  this  way,  behold  how  the  wisdom 
of  God  hath  revealed  a  way  Mystical  and  Supernatural,  a 
way  directing  unto  the  same  end  of  life  by  a  course  which 
groundeth  itself  upon  the  guiltiness  of  sin,  and  through  sin 
desert  of  condemnation  and  death.  For  in  this  way,  the  first 
thing  is  the  tender  compassion  of  God  respecting  us  drowned 
and  swallowed  up  in  misery;  the  next  is  redemption  out  of 
the  same  by  the  precious  death  and  merit  of  a  mighty  Saviour, 
which  hath  witnessed  of  himself,  saying,  **  I  am  the  way,"  the  John 
way  that  leadeth  us  from  misery  into  bliss.  This  superna- 
tural way  had  God  in  himself  prepared  before  all  worlds. 
The  way  of  supernatural  duty  which  to  us  he  hath  prescribed, 
our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  doth  note,  terming  it 
by  an  excellency,  the  work  of  God,  "  This  is  the  work  of  John 
God,  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom  he  hath  sent."     Not  that    '    " 

mentis  conferre  actum  tain  perfectum  tanquam  prsemium  tali  quidem  justitia  quails  decet  eum, 
scilicet  supererogantis  in  praeraiis :  tamen  non  sequitur  ex  hox  necessarioi  quod  per  illam 
jostitiam  sit  reddenda  perfectio  perennis  tanquam  prsemium,  imo  abundans  fieret  retributio  in 
beatitudine  unius  moraenti." 
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God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happiness  at  the  hands  of 
men,  saving  only  a  naked  beUef  (for  hope  and  charity  we  may 
not  exclude) ;  but  that  without  belief  all  other  things  are  as 
nothing,  and  it  the  ground  of  those  other  divine  virtues.* 
Concerning  Faith,  the  principal  object  whereof  is  that  eternal 
verity  which  hath  discovered  the  treasures  of  hidden  wisdom 
in  Christ ;  concerning  Hope,  the  highest  object  whereof  is 
that  everlasting  goodness  which  in  Christ  doth  quicken  the 
dead ;  concerning  Charity,  the  final  object  whereof  is  that 
incomprehensible  beauty  which  shineth  in  the  countenance 
of  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God :  concerning  these  virtues, 
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[''  The  Church  of  England  betieveth,  Only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  through  Faith,  and  not  for  Works  and  our  Merits,  we  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God.  Article  XI.  You  say,  '  The  way  of  supernatural  duty,  which  to  us  he  hath  prescribed, 
our  Saviour  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  doth  note,  terming  it  by  an  excellency,  the  work  <^ 
God,  '  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  him  whom  he  hath  sent'  Not  that  God 
doth  require  nothing  unto  happiness  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  belief  (for 
hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude) ;  but  that  without  belief  all  other  things  are  as  nothing, 
and  it  (is)  the  ground  of  those  other  divine  virtues.'  Book  I.  sect.  11.  And  again,  '  The  same 
things  divine  Law  teacheth  also,  as  at  large  we  have  shewed  it  doth  all  parts  of  moral  duty, 
whereunto  we  all  of  necessity  stand  bound,  in  regard  of  the  life  to  come.*  Book  I.  sect,  ult 
And  in  another  place,  *  Every  man's  religion  is  in  him  the  well-spring  of  all  other  sound  and 
sincere  virtues,  from  whence  both  here  in  some  sort,  and  hereafter  more  abundantly,  their  fuU 
joy  and  felicity  ariseth ;  because  while  they  live,  they  are  blessed  of  God,  and  when  they  diei 
their  works  follow  them.'  Book  V.  sect.  76.  And  yet  agun,  you  say,  '  I  will  not  dispute . . . 
whether  truly  it  may  not  be  said,  that  penitent  both  weeping  and  fasting,  are  means  to  blot 
out  sin,  means  whereby  through  God's  unspeakable  and  undeserved  mercy  we  obtain  or 
procure  to  ourselves  pardon ;  which  attainment  unto  any  gracious  benefit  by  him  bestowed,  the 
phrase  of  antiquity  uselh  to  express  by  the  name  of  Merit.'  Book  V.  sect.  72.  Here  we  desire 
to  be  resolved,  how  these  your  assertions  can  stand  with  the  doctrine  and  belief  of  the  Church 
of  England;  Faith  only  justifieth.  To  which  the  Holy  Scripture accordeth ;  Gal.  iii.  21,  22, 
and  Rom.  iv.  6.  For,  if  from  *  sound  and  sincere  virtues,'  as  you  say,  '  full  joy  and  felidty 
ariseth ;'  and  that '  we  all  of  necessity  stand  bound  unto  all  parts  of  moral  duty  in  regard  of 
life  to  come;'  and  God  requireth  more  at  the  hands  of  men  unto  happiness,  than  such  'a 
naked  belief,'  as  Christ  calleth  '  The  work  of  God ;'  alas !  what  shall  we  poor  sinful  wretches 
do,  who  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  being  far  from  those  *  sound  and  sincere  virtues,' 
and  from  many  (that  we  say  not  all)  'parts  of  moral  duty,'  in  such  measure,  as  Uie 
holy,  just,  and  good  Law  of  God  *  doth  require'  them ;  yea,  our  very  righteous  works  we  find 
to  be  stained  like  a  filthy  cloth  (Isai.  Ixiv.  6),  when  we  compare  them  unto  that  absolute 
righteousness  which  is  indeed  pure  and  unspotted  before  the  eyes  of  God ;  therefore  we  claim 
nothing  by  any  duty  we  do  or  can  do,  or  any  virtue  which  we  find  in  ourselves,  but  only  by 
tliat  naked  Faith  which  is  the  work  of  God  in  us,  and  maketh  us  '  believe  in  him  whom  he 
hath  sent'  (John  vi.  29),  and  by  his  stripes  only  we  hope  to  be  *  healed '  ( 1  Pet.  ii.  24).  Tdl 
us,  therefore,  by  sound  and  plain  demonstration,  what  we  may  trust  to ;  Whether  the  English 
belief  be  imperfect,  without  some  necessary  additament ;  Whether  you  think  that  not  Faith 
alone,  but  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  be  the  formal  cause  of  our  righteousness;  Whether  a  man 
that  hath  Faith  can  also  do  all  the  Works  of  the  Law,  and  so  make  up  that  which  is  wanting 
in  his  *  naked '  Faith ;  or  that  if  he  cannot,  but  falleth  into  sin  seven  times,  yea,  sometimes 
into  great  sins,  Whether  his  Faith  may  not  save  him :  lastly.  Whether  there  be  not  other 
sufBcient  causes  to  induce  a  Christian  to  Godliness  and  honesty  of  life ;  such  as  is  the  Glory 
of  God  our  Father  (Matt.  v.  16),  his  great  mercies  in  Christ  (Rom.  xii.  1),  his  love  to  us 
(1  John  iv.  11 — 19),  example  to  others  (1  Pet.  ii.  12 — 15) ;  but  that  we  must  do  it  to  merit, 
or  to  make  perfect  that  which  Christ  hath  done  for  us  ?  And  lastly,  shew  us  that  phrase  of 
antiquity,  whether  it  were  in  the  Apostles'  time  among  the  sounder  Christians,  or  in  what 
time  immediately  following ;  or,  do  you  not  closely  make  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Merit  by 
Works  at  the  least  to  be  tolerable,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  English  Creed  V* — A  Chrittian  Letter, 
p.  12.] 
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the  first  of  which  beginning  here  with  a  weak  apprehension 
of  things  not  seen^  endeth  with  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  in 
the  world  to  come ;  the  second  beginning  here  with  a  trembUng 
expectation  of  things  far  removed,  and  as  yet  but  only  heard 
of,  endeth  with  real  and  actual  fruition  of  that  which  no 
tongue  can  express ;  the  third  beginning  here  with  a  weak 
inclination  of  heart  towards  him  unto  whom  we  are  not  able 
to  approach,  endeth  with  endless  union,  the  mystery  whereof 
is  higher  than  the  reach  of  the  thoughts  of  men ;  concerning 
that  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  salvation,  was  there  ever  any  mention  made  saving  only 
in  that  Law  which  God  himself  hath  from  Heaven  revealed  ? 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  syllable  muttered  with  certain 
truth  concerning  any  of  these  three,  more  than  hath  been 
supernaturally  received  from  the  mouth  of  the  eternal  God. 
Laws  therefore  concerning  these  things  are  Supernatural, 
both  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  delivering  them,  which  is 
divine ;  and  also  in  regard  of  the  things  delivered,  which  are 
such  as  have  not  in  Nature  any  cause  from  which  they  flow, 
but  were  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  God  ordained 
besides  the  course  of  Nature,  to  rectify  Nature's  obliquity 
withal. 

12.  When  supernatural  duties  are  necessarily  exacted,  The 

•  •^  C&Q86 

Natural  are  not  rejected  as  needless.     The  Law  of  God  why  so 
therefore  is,  though  principally  deUvered  for  instruction  in  Natnnu 
the  one,  yet  fraught  with  precepts  of  the  other  also.     The  tionai 
Scripture  is  fraught  even  with  Laws  of  Nature ;  insomuch  are  Lt 
that  Gratian,  defining  natural  right  (whereby  is  meant  the  in  Hoiy 
right  which  exacteth  those  general  duties  that  concern  men  xnkT 
naturally  even  as  they  are  men),  termeth  "  natural  right,  that 
which  the  Books  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  do  contain.*'* 
Neither  is  it  vain  that  the  Scripture  aboundeth  with  so  great 
store  of  Laws  in  this  kind :  for  they  are  either  such  as  we  of 
ourselves  could  not  easily  have  found  out,  and  then  the  benefit 
is  not  small  to  have  them  readily  set  down  to  our  hands ;  or, 
if  they  be  so  clear  and  manifest  that  no  man  indued  with 
Reason  can  Ughtly  be  ignorant  of  them,  yet  the  Spirit,  as  it 
were,  borrowing  them  from  the  school  of  Nature,  as  serving 
to  prove  things  less  manifest,  and  to  induce  a  persuasion  of 
somewhat  which  were  in  itself  more  hard  and  dark,  unless  it 
should  in  such  sort  be  cleared,  the  very  appl}ring  of  them 

*  '*  Jus  naturale  est,  quod  in  Lege  et  Evangelio  continetur.*'  p.  1.  d.  1. 
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unto  cases  particular  is  not  without  most  singular  use 
and  profit  many  ways  for  men's  instruction.  Besides,  be 
they  plain  of  themselves,  or  obscure,  the  evidence  of 
God's  own  testimony,  added  unto  the  natural  assent  of 
Reason  concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not  a  little 
comfort  and  confirm  the  same.  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as 
our  actions  are  conversant  about  things  beset  with  many 
circumstances,  which  cause  men  of  sundry  wits  to  be  also 
of  sundry  judgments  concerning  that  which  ought  to  be 
done ;  requisite  it  cannot  but  seem  the  rule  of  divine  Law 
should  herein  help  our  imbecility,  that  we  might  the  more 
infallibly  understand  what  is  good,  and  what  evil.  The 
first  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  are  easy  ;  hard  it  were 
to  find  men  ignorant  of  them :  but  concerning  the  duty 
which  Nature's  Law  doth  require  at  the  hands  of  men  in  a 
number  of  things  particular,  so  far  hath  the  natural  under- 
standing even  of  sundry  whole  nations  been  darkened,  that 
they  have  not  discerned,  no,  not  gross  iniquity  to  be  sin.* 
Again,  being  so  prone  as  we  are  to  fawn  upon  ourselves, 
and  to  be  ignorant  as  much  as  may  be  of  our  own  deformi- 
ties, without  the  feeling  sense  whereof  we  are  most  wretched; 
even  so  much  the  more,  because  not  knowing  them,  we 
cannot  as  much  as  desire  to  have  them  taken  away ;  how 
should  our  festered  sores  be  cured,  but  that  God  hath  deli- 
(Heb.iv.  vered  a  Law  as  sharp  as  the  two-edged  sword,  piercing  the 
very  closest  and  most  unsearchable  corners  of  the  heart, 
which  the  Law  of  Nature  can  hardly,  Human  Laws  by  no 
means  possible,  reach  unto  ?  Hereby  we  know  even  secret 
concupiscence  to  be  sin,  and  are  made  fearful  to  offend, 
though  it  be  but  in  a  wandering  cogitation.  Finally,  of 
those  things  which  are  for  direction  of  all  the  parts  of  our 
life  needful,  and  not  impossible  to  be  discerned  by  the  light 
of  Nature   itself;    are    there   not  many  which   few   men's 

*  Joseph.  lib.  secundo  contra  Apion.  '*  Lacedisemonii  quomodo  non  sunt  ob  inhospitalitatem 
reprehendendi,  foedumque  neglectum  nuptiaram  ?  Elienses  vero  et  Thebani  ob  coitum  cum 
masculis  plane  impudentem  et  contra  naturam,  quern  recte  et  utiliter  exercere  putabant  ?  Cum- 
que  hsec  omnino  perpetrarcnt,  etiam  suis  legibus  miscuere."  Vide  Th.  12.  q.  49.  4, 5,  6.  **  Lez 
naturse  sic  corrupta  fuit  apud  Germanos,  ut  latrocinium  non  reputarent  peccatum."  August 
(aut  quisquis  auctor  est)  lib.  de  qusest.  Nov.  et.  Vet  Test  "  Quis  nesciat  quid  bonae  vit« 
conveniat,  aut  ignoret  quia  quod  sibi  fieri  non  vult,  alib  minime  debeat  facere  ?  At  vero  ubl 
naturalis  lex  evanuit  oppressa  consuetudine  delinquendi,  tunc  oportuit  manifestari  scriptis,  at 
Dei  judicium  omnes  audirent :  non  quod  penitus  obliterata  est,  sed  quia  maxima  ejus  aucttni- 
tate  carebat,  idololatriss  studebatur,  timor  Dei  in  terris  non  erat,  fomicatio  operabatur,  drct 
rem  proximi  avida  erat  concupiscentia.  Data  ergo  lex  est,  ut  quae  sciebantur  auctoritatem 
haberent,  et  quae  latere  cceperant  manifestarentur." 
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natural  capacity,  and  some  which  no  man's,  hath  been  able 
to  find  out  ?  They  are,  saith  St.  Augustine,  but  a  few,  and 
they  indued  with  great  ripeness  of  wit  and  judgment,  free 
from  all  such  affairs  as  might  trouble  their  meditations, 
uistructed  in  the  sharpest  and  the  subtlest  points  of  learning, 
who  have,  and  that  very  hardly,  been  able  to  find  out  but 
only  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Flesh  what  man  did  ever  at  any  time  dream  of,  having  not 
heard  it  otherwise  than  from  the  school  of  Nature?  Where- 
by it«appeareth,  how  much  we  are  bound  to  yield  unto  our 
Creator,  the  Father  of  all  mercy,  eternal  thanks,  for  that 
he  hath  delivered  his  Law  unto  the  world ;  a  Law  wherein 
so  many  things  are  laid  open,  clear,  and  manifest;  as  a 
light,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  buried  in  darkness, 
not  without  the  hazard,  or  rather  not  with  the  hazard,  but 
with  the  certain  loss  of  infinite  thousands  of  souls,  most 
undoubtedly  now  saved.  We  see,  therefore,  that  our  so- 
vereign Good  is  desired  naturally;  that  God,  the  author  of 
that  natural  desire,  had  appointed  natural  means  whereby 
to  fulfil  it;  that  man,  having  utterly  disabled  his  nature 
unto  those  means,  hath  had  other  revealed  from  God,  and 
hath  received  from  heaven  a  Law  to  teach  him  how  that 
which  is  desired  naturally  must  now  supernaturally  be  at- 
tained :  finally,  we  see,  that  because  those  later  exclude  not 
the  former  quite  and  clean  as  unnecessary,  therefore  together 
with  such  supernatural  duties  as  could  not  possibly  have  been 
otherwise  known  to  the  world,  the  same  Law  that  teacheth 
them,  teacheth  also  with  them  such  natural  duties  as  could 
not  by  light  of  Nature  easily  have  been  known. 

13.  In  the  first  age  of  the  world  God  gave  Laws  unto  our  The  bc- 
£Bithers,  and  by  reason  of  the  number  of  their  days,  their  having' 
memories  served  instead   of  books ;   whereof  the  manifold  i^^T 
imperfections  and  defects  being  known  to  God,  he  merci-  ^""*"- 
fully  reUeved  the  same,  by  often  putting  them  in  mind  of 
that  whereof  it  behoved  them  to  be  specially  mindful.     In 
which  respect,  we  see  how  many  times  one  thing  hath  been 
iterated  unto  sundry,  even  of  the  best  and  wisest  amongst 
them.     After  that  the  lives  of  men  were  shortened,  means 
more  durable  to  preserve  the  Laws  of  God  from  oblivion 
and  corruption  grew  in  use,  not  without  precise  direction 
from   God   himself.     First   therefore   of  Moses   it  is  said,  Exod. 
that  he  "  wrote  all  the  words  of  God;"  not  by  his  own"*^*** 

VOL.  I.  K 
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private  motion  and  device :  for  God  taketh  this  act  to  him- 
H^      self,  **  I  have  written."    Furthermore,  were  not  the  Pro- 
▼m.12.  phets  following  commanded  also  to  do  the  like?    Unto  the 
holy  Evangelist  St.  John,   how   often   express   charge  is 
Lu!*    given>  "  Scribe,  write  these  things?**    Concerning  the  rest 
»v.  13.  of  oup  Lord's  Disciples,   the  words  of  St.  Augustine  are, 
ubfi.    **  Quicquid  ille  de  suis  factis  et  dictis  nos  legere  voluit, 
Ev^"*'^^^  scribendum    illis    tanquam    suis  manibus    imperavit.'* 
cap.uit.  "Now,  although  we  do  not  deny  it  to  be  a  matter  merely 
accidental  unto  the  Law  of  God  to  be  written ;   although 
vnriting  be  not  that  which  addeth  authority  and  strength 
thereunto ;  finally,  though  his  Laws  do  require  at  our  hands 
the   same   obedience,    howsoever    they  be  delivered;  his 
providence,   notwithstanding,  which  hath   made  principal 
choice  of  this  way  to  deliver  them,   who  seeth  not  what 
cause    we  have    to  admite   and  magnify?    The   singtdar 
benefit  that  hath  grown  unto  the  world  by  receiving  the 
Laws  of  God,  even  by  his  own  appointment  committed  Unto 
writing,  we  are  not  able  to  esteem   as  the  value  thei^of 
deserveth.     When  the  question  thereof  is,  whether  we  be 
now  to  seek  for  any  revealed  Law  of  God  otherwhere  than 
only  in  the  Sacred  Scripture ;    whether  we  do  now  stand 
bound  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  yield  to  Traditions  urged  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  same  obedience  and  reverence  we 
do  to  his  written  Law,  honouring  equally  and  adoring  both 
as  Divine?    our  answer  is,  No.     They  that  so  earnestly 
plead  for  the   authority  of  Tradition,  as  if  nothing  were 
more  safely  conveyed  than  that  which  spreadeth  itself  by 
report  and  descendeth  by  relation  of  former  generations 
unto  the  ages  that  succeed,  are  not  all  of  them  (surely  a 
miracle  it  were  if  they  should  be)  so  simple,  as  thus  to  per- 
suade themselves;  howsoever,  if  the  simple  were  so  per- 
suaded, they  could  be  content  perhaps  very  well  to  enjoy 
the  benefit,  as  they  accompt  it,  of  that  common  error.   What 
hazard  the  truth  is  in  when  it  passeth  through  the  hands 
of  report,  how  maimed  and  deformed  it  becometh,  they  are 
not,  they  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant.     Let  them  that  are 
indeed  of  this  mind,  consider  but  only  that  Uttle  of  things 
Divine  which  the  Heathen*  have  in   such   sort  received. 


*  I  mean  those  historical  matters  concerning  the  ancient  state  of  the  first  world,  the 
Deluge,  the  sons  of  Noah,  the  children  of  Israel's  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  the  life  and 
doings  of  Moses  their  captain,  with  such  like:  the  certain  truth  whereof  delivered  in  Holy 
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How  miserable  had  the  state  of  the  Church  of  God  been 
long  ere  this^  if^  wanting  the  Sacred  Scripture,  we  had  no 
record  of  his  Laws  but  only  the  memory  of  man  receiving 
the  same  by  report  ai)d  relation  from  his  predecessors? 
By  Scripture,  it  hath  in  the  wisdom  of  God  seemed  meet  to 
deliver  unto  the  world  much  but  personally  expedient  to 
•be  practised  of  certain  inen ;  many  deep  and  profound 
points  of  doctrine,  as  being  die  main  original  ground  where- 
upon the  precepts  of  duty  depend;  many  prophecies^ 
the  clear  performance  whereof  might  confirm  the  world  in 
belief  of  things  unseen ;  many  histories,  to  serve  as  look- 
ing-glasses to  behold  die  mercy,  the.  truth,  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  towards  all  that  faithfully  serve,  o|)ey,  and 
honour  him;  yea,  many  intire  meditations  of  piety,  to  be 
as  patterns  and, precedents  in  cases  of  like  nature;  many 
things  needful  for  explication,  many  for  application  unto 
particular  occasions,  such  as  the  Providence  of  God  frpm 
time  to  time  hath  taken  to  have  the  several  books  of  his  holy 
ordinance  written.  Be  it  then,  that  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal necessary  Laws  of  God  there  are  sundry  other  things 
written,  whereof  we  might  happily  be  ignorant  and  yet  be 
saved :  what  ?  shall  we  hereupon  think  them  needless  ?  shall 
we  esteem  them  as  riotous  branches,  wherewith  we  some- 
times behold  most  pleasant  vines  overgrown?  Surely,  no 
more  than  we  judge  our  hands  or  our  eyes  superfluous,  or 
•what  part  aoever ;  which  if  our  bodies  did  want,  we  might, 
notwithstanding  any  such  defect,  retain  still  the  complete 
l>eii^g  of  men.  As  therefore  a  complete  man  is  neither  des- 
titute of  any  part  necessary,  and  hath  some  pa^rts,  whereof 
though  the  want  could  not  ^deprive  him  of  his  essence,  yet 
to  have  them  standeth  him  in  singular  stead  in. respect  of  the 
iqpecial  uses  for  which  they  serve;  in  like  sort,  all.  those 
Writings  which  contain  in  them  the  Law  of  God,  all  those 
venerable  books  of  Scripture,  all  those  sacred  tomes  and 
volumes  of  Holy  Writ,  they  are  with  such  absolute  perfection 
framed,  that  in  them  there  neither  wanteth  any  thing,  the 
lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life  ;  nor  any  thing  in  such 
wise  aboundeth,  that  as  being  superfluous,  unfruitful,  and 
altogether  needless,  we  should  think  it  no  loss  or  danger  at 
all  if  we  did  want  it. 


Scripture,  is  of  the  Heathen,  which  had  them  only  by  report,  so  intermingled  with  fabulous 
vanities,  that  the  most  which  remaineth  in  them  to  be  seen,  is  the  shew  of  dark  and  obscure 
steps,  where  some  part  of  the  truth  hath  gone. 

k2 
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The  14.  Although  the  Scripture  of  God  therefore  be  stored 

ciency  with  infinite  variety  of  matter  in  all  kinds^  although  it  abound 
tnre'nT  with  all  sorts  of  Laws,  yet  the  principal  intent  of  Scripture 
end  for  is  to  deliver  the  Laws  of  duties  Supernatural.  Oftentimes 
WM  to-*'  it  hath  been  in  very  solemn  manner  disputed^  whether  all 
Buuted.  jjjjjjgg  necessary  unto  salvation  be  necessarily  set  down  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  or  no.*  If  we  define  that  necessary 
unto  salvation,  whereby  the  way  to  salvation  is  in  any  sort 
made  more  plain,  apparent,  and  easy  to  be  known;  then  is 
there  no  part  of  true  philosophy,  no  art  of  account,  no  kind 
of  science  rightly  so  called,  but  the  Scripture  must  contain 
it.  If  only  those  things  be  necessary,  as  surely  none  else 
are,  without  the  knowledge  and  practice  whereof  it  is  not 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  to  make  any  ordinary  grant  of 
salvation;  it  may  be  notwithstanding,  and  oftentimes  hath 
been  demanded,  how  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  contain  in 
them  all  necessary  things,  when  of  things  necessary  the  very 
chiefest  is  to  know  what  books  we  are  bound  to  esteem  holy; 
which  point  is  confest  impossible  for  the  Scripture  itself  to 
teach.  Whereunto  we  may  answer  with  truth,  that  there  is 
not  in  the  world  any  art  or  science,  which,  proposing  unto 
itself  an  end  (as  every  one  doth  some  end  or  other),  hath 
been  therefore  thought  defective,  if  it  have  not  delivered 
simply  whatsoever  is  needful  to  the  same  end ;  but  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds  and  limits  ;  each  of 
them  presupposeth  many  necessary  things  learned  in  other 
sciences  and  known  beforehand.  He  that  should  take  upon 
him  to  teach  men  how  to  be  eloquent  in  pleading  causes, 
must  needs  deUver  unto  them  whatsoever  precepts  are  re- 
quisite unto  that  end;  otherwise  he  doth  not  the  thing 
which  he  taketh  upon  him.  Seeing  then  no  man  can  plead 
eloquently  unless  he  be  able  first  to  speak  ;  it  foUoweth,  that 
ability  of  speech  is  in  this  case  a  thing  most  necessary. 
Notwithstanding  every  man  would  think  it  ridiculous,  that 
he  which  undertaketh  by  writing  to  instruct  an  Orator, 
should  therefore  deliver  all  the  precepts  of  Grammar ;  be- 
cause his  profession  is  to  deliver  precepts  necessary  unto 
eloquent  speech;  yet  so,  that  they  which  are  to  receive 
them  be  taught  beforehand  so  much  of  that  which  is  there- 
unto necessary,    as    comprehendeth  the  skill  of  speaking. 

•  "  Utrum  cognitio  supernaturalis,   necessaria    viatori,    sit  sufficienter  tradita  in  sacra 
Scriptura?"     This  question  proposed  by  Scotus  is  affirmatively  concluded. 
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In  like  sort^  albeit  Scripture  do  profess  to  contain  in  it  all 
things  which  are  necessary  unto  salvation ;  yet  the  meaning 
cannot  be  simply  of  all  things  which  are  necessary^  but  all 
things  that  are  necessary  in  some  certain  kind  or  form ;  as 
all  things  that  are  necessary^  and  either  could  not  at  all^ 
or  could  not  easily  be  known  by  the  light  of  natural  dis- 
course ;  all  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  known  that  we 
may  be  saved,  but  known  with  presupposal  of  knowledge 
concerning  certain  principles  whereof  it  receiveth  us  already 
persuaded,  and  then  instructeth  us  in  all  the  residue  that  are 
necessary.  In  the  number  of  these  principles,  one  is  the 
sacred  authority  of  Scripture.  Being  therefore  persuaded 
by  other  means  that  these  Scriptures  are  the  Oracles  of  God, 
themselves  do  then  teach  us  the  rest,  and  lay  before  us  all 
the  duties  which  God  requireth  at  our  hands  as  necessary 
unto  salvation.  Further,  there  hath  been  some  doubt  like- 
wise whether  containing  in  Scripture  do  import  express  setting 
down  in  plain  terms,  or  else  comprehending  in  such  sort  that, 
by  Reason,  we  may  from  thence  conclude  all  things  which 
are  necessary.  Against  the  former  of  these  two  constructions, 
instance  hath  sundry  ways  been  given.  For  our  belief  in 
the  Trinity,  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  with  his 
Father,  the  proceeding  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  duty  of  baptizing  infants;  these,  with  such  other 
principal  points,  the  necessity  whereof  is  by  none  denied, 
are  notwithstanding  in  Scripture  no  where  to  be  found  by 
express  literal  mention,  only  deduced  they  are  out  of  Scrip- 
ture by  collection.*  This  kind  of  comprehension  in  Scrip- 
ture being  therefore  received,  still  there  is  doubt  how  far  we 
are  to  proceed  by  collection,  before  the  full  and  complete 
measure  of  things  necessary  be  made  up.  For  let  us  not 
think,  that  as  long  as  the  world  doth  endure,  the  wit  of  man 
shall  be  able  to  sound  the  bottom  of  that  which  may  be 

*  ["  Another  foundation  of  our  belief;  The  Son  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  from  everlasting 
begotten  of  the  Father,  &c.  Art.  II. ;  and,  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  Art  V.  Where  we  hold  the  co-eternity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  by  express 
literal  mention  in  the  Scriptures,  found  in  these  words,  Prov.  viii.  22 ;  and  again,  John  i.  1 ; 
and  again,  John  xvii.  5.  And  we  hold  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  by  like  express  words  of  Holy  Scripture ;  namely,  John  xv.  26.  Shew  we 
pray  you  your  full  meaning  where  you  say,  *  The  co-eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  with  his 
Father,  and  the  proceeding  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  are  in  Scripture  no 
where  to  be  found  by  express  literal  mention.'  Whether  there  be  not  express  literal  mention 
of  these  two  points  in  the  former  alleged  places ;  and  whether  such  manner  of  speeches  may 
not  work  a  scruple  in  the  weak  Christian,  to  doubt  of  these  articles,  or  at  least  so  underprop 
the  Popish  Traditions,  that  men  may  the  rather  favour  their  allegations,  when  they  see  us 
fain  to  borrow  of  them." — A  Christian  Letter,  p.  6.] 
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concluded  out  of  the  Scripture ;  especially^  if  things  contained 
by  collection  do  so  far  extend^  as  to  draw  in  whatsoever  may 
be  at  any  time  out  of  Scripture  but  probably  and  conjec- 
turally  surmised.  But  let  necessary  collection  be  made 
requisite,  and  we  may  boldly  deny,  that  of  all  those  things 
which  at  this  day  are  with  so  great  necessity  urged  upon  this 
Church,  under  the  name  of  reformed  Church-discipline, 
there  is  any  one  which  their  books  hitherto  have  made 
manifest  to  be  contained  in  the  Scripture.  Let  them,  if  they 
can,  allege  but  one  properly  belonging  to  their  cause,  and 
not  common  to  them  and  us,  and  shew  the  deduction  thereof 
out  of  Scripture  to  be  necessary.  It  hath  been  already 
shewed,  how  all  things  necessary  unto  salvation,  in  such  sort 
as  before  we  have  maintlaihed,  must  needs  be  possible  for 
men  to  know ;  and  that  many  things  are  in  such  sort  neces- 
sary, the  knowledge  whereof  is  by  the  light  of  Nature 
impossible  to  be  attained.  Whereupon  it  foUoweth,  that 
either  all  flesh  is  excluded  from  possibility  of  salvation,  which 
to  think  were  most  barbarous ;  or  else,  that  God  hath  by 
Supernatural  means  revealed  the  way  of  life  so  far  forth  as  doth 
suffice.  For  this  cause,  God  hath  so  many  times  and  ways 
spoken  to  the  sons  of  men :  neither  hath  he  by  speech  only, 
but  by  writing  also,  instructed  and  taught  his  Church.  The 
cause  of  writing  hath  been,  to  the  end  that  things  by  him  re- 
vealed unto  the  world,  might  have  the  longer  continuance, 
and  the  greater  certainty  of  assurance;  by  how  much  that 
which  standeth  on  record,  hath  in  both  those  respects  pre- 
eminence above  that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  books  but  the  ears  of 
men  to  record  it.  The  several  Books  of  Scripture  having 
had  each  some  several  occasion  and  particular  purpose 
which  caused  them  to  be  written,  the  contents  thereof  are 
according  to  the  exigence  of  that  special  end  whereunto 
they  are  intended.  Hereupon  it  groweth  that  every  Book 
of  Holy  Scripture  doth  take  out  of  all  kinds  of  truth, 
natural,*  historical,t  foreign,^  supernatural,§  so  much  as 
the  matter  handled  requireth.  Now  forasmuch  as  there 
hath  been  reason  alleged  sufficient  to  conclude  that  all  things 
necessary  unto  salvation  must  be  made  known,  and  that 
God  himself  hath  therefore  revealed  his  will,  because  other- 
wise men  could  not  have  known  so  much  as  is  necessary; 

•  Eph.  V.  29.  f  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  J  Tit.  i.  12.  §  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
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his  surceasing  to  speak  to  the  worlds  since  the  publishing 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  delivery  of  the  same 
in  writing,  is  unto  us  a  manifest  token  that  the  way  of  salva- 
tion is  now  sufficiently  opened,  and  that  we  need  no  other 
means  for  our  full  instruction  than  God  hath  aheady  fur- 
nished us  withal.  The  main  drift  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment is  that  which  St.  John  setteth  down  as  the  purpose  of 
his  own  history;  "  These  things  are  written,  that  ye  might  John 
believe  that  Jesus  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  in  "* 
behoving  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.*'  The  drift 
of  the  Old,  that  which  the  Apostle  mentioneth  to  Timothy, 
**  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto « Tim. 

iii   16 

salvation."  So  that  the  general  end  both  of  Old  and  New 
is  one ;  the  difference  between  them  consisting  in  this,  that 
the  Old  did  make  wise  by  teaching  salvation  through  Christ 
that  should  come;  the  New,  by  teaching  that  Christ  the 
Saviour  is  come,  and  that  Jesus,  whom  the  Jews  did  cru- 
cify, and  whom  God  did  raise  again  from  the  dead,  is  he« 
When  the  Apostle  therefore  affirmeth  unto  Timothy,  that 
the  Old  was  able  to  make  him  wise  to  salvation,  it  was  not 
his  meaning,  that  the  Old  alone  can  do  this  unto  us  which 
live  sithence  the  publication  of  the  New.  For  he  speaketh 
with  presupposal  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  known  also  unto 
Timothy;  and  therefore  first  it  is  said,  **  Continue  thou  in 2 Tim. 
those  things  which  thou  hast  learned  and  art  persuaded,  '  ' 
knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  been  taught  them."  Again, 
those  Scriptures  he  granteth  were  able  to  make  him  wise 
to  salvation;  but  he  addeth,  "through  the  faith  which  isvcr.15. 
in  Christ."  Wherefore  without  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  teaching  that  Christ  hath  wrought  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world ;  which  redemption  the  Old  did  foreshow 
he  should  work;  it  is  not  the  former  alone  which  can  on 
our  behalf  perform  so  much  as  the  Apostle  doth  avouch, 
who  presupposeth  this,  when  he  magnifieth  that  so  highly. 
And  as  his  words  concerning  the  Books  of  ancient  Scrip- 
ture do  not  take  place  but  with  presupposal  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  embraced ;  so  our  own  words  also,  when  we  extol 
the  complete  Sufficiency  of  the  whole  intire  body  of  the 
Scripture,  must  in  like  sort  be  understood  with  this  caution, 
that  the  benefit  of  Nature's  light  be  not  thought  excluded 
as  unnecessary,  because  the  necessity  of  a  diviner  light  is 
magnified.    There  is  in  Scripture  therefore  no  defect,  but 
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that  any  man,  what  place  or  calling  soever  he  hold  in  the 
Church  of  God,  may  have  thereby  the  light  of  his  natural 
understanding  so  perfected,  that  the  one  being  reUeved  by 
the  other,  there  can  virant  no  part  of  needful  instruction 
unto  any  good  work  which  God  himself  requireth,  be  it 
natural  or  supernatural,  belonging  simply  unto  men,  as 
men ;  or  unto  men,  as  they  are  united  in  whatsoever  kind 
of  society.  It  sufficeth,  therefore,  that  Nature  and  Scrip- 
ture do  serve  in  such  full  sort,  that  they  both  jointly,  and 
not  severally  either  of  them,  be  so  complete,  that  unto  ever- 
lasting felicity  we  need  not  the  knowledge  of  any  thing 
more  than  these  two  may  easily  furnish  our  minds  with  on 
all  sides:*  and  therefore  they  which  add  Traditions,  as  a 
part  of  Supernatural  necessary  truth,  have  not  the  truth, 
but  are  in  error.  For  they  only  plead  that  whatsoever 
God  revealeth  as  necessary  for  all  Christian  men  to  do  or 

*  {^*  The  Church  of  England  professeth,  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  which  are 
necessary  to  Salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  neither  read  in  it,  neither  can  be  proved  thereby, 
is  not  to  be  exacted  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  beUeved  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  should  be 
thought  to  be  required  unto  the  necessity  of  Salvation ;  Art  VI.  You  on  the  other  side  say, 
'  In  actions  of  this  kind,'  speaking  of  direct,  immediate,  and  proper  necessity  final  to 
Salvation,  '  our  chiefest  direction  is  from  Scripture ;'  Book  IT.  sect.  8.  And  again,  *  The 
insufficiency  of  the  light  of  Nature  is  by  the  light  of  Scripture  fully  and  perfectly  supplied^' 
Ibid.  And  in  another  place,  '  It  sufficeth  that  Nature  and  Scripture  do  serve  in  such  fiill 
sort,  that  they  both  jointly  and  not  severally  either  of  them  be  so  complete,  that  unto  ever- 
lasting felicity  we  need  not  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  more  than  these  two,  &c  ;*  Book  I. 
sect.  14.  Where  you  seem  unto  us,  that  although  you  exclude  Traditions  as  a  part  of 
Supernatural  truth,  yet  you  infer  that  the  light  of  Nature  teacheth  some  knowledge  Natural 
which  is  necessary  to  Salvation,  and  that  the  Scripture  is  a  supplement  and  making  perfect  of 
that  knowledge.  Which  being  compared  unto  Book  III.  sect.  1,  where  you  affirm,  that 
*  the  want  of  moral  virtues  excludeth  from  Salvation;'  and  Book  I.  sect.  11,  (p.  127),  where 
you  make  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  to  be  taught  only  by  supernatural  truth ;  it  seemeth  to 
us  that  natural  light,  teaching  moral  virtues,  teacheth  things  necessary  to  Salvation,  which 
yet  is  not  perfect  without  that  which  supernatural  knowledge  in  Holy  Scripture  revealeth. 
Here  we  pray  you  to  explain  your  own  meaning,  whether  you  think  that  there  be  any 
natural  light  teaching  knowledge  of  things  necessary  to  Salvation,  which  knowledge  is  not 
contained  in  Holy  Scripture :  if  you  think.  No ;  how  then  say  you  before,  Not  the  Scripture 
severally,  but  Nature  and  Scripture  jointly,  be  complete  unto  everlasting  felicity  ?  If  you 
say  Yea,  how  then  agree  you  with  the  belief  of  our  Church,  which  affirmeth,  that  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  Salvation?  And  here  we  pray  you  to  shew  us, 
whether  Nature  teach  any  thing  touching  Christ ;  whether  without  or  beside  him  any  thing 
be  necessary;  whether  that  in  him  we  be  not  *  complete,'  Col.  ii.  10.  Lastly,  whether  you 
mean  that  the  knowledge  of  human  wisdom  concerning  God,  have  any  thing  not  expressed 
in  Scripture,  or  that  moral  virtues  are  any  where  rightly  taught  but  in  Holy  Scripture,  or 
that  wheresoever  they  be  taught,  they  be  of  such  necessity,  that  the  want  of  them  excludeth 
from  Salvation ;  and  what  Scripture  approveth  such  a  saying ;  or  that  cases  and  matters  of 
Salvation  be  determinable  by  any  other  Law  than  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  And  then  tell  us  how 
you  understand  these  places  following,  and  how  they  agree  with  this  your  position  of  the 
light  of  Nature  and  moral  virtues?  *  A  man  is  justified  by  Faith  without  the  works  of  the 
Law.'  Rom.  iii.  28.  '  Neither  is  there  Salvation  in  any  other:  for  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  amongst  men  by  which  we  must  be  saved.'  Acts  iv.  12.  *  The  natural  man 
perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  &c." 
1  Cor.  ii.  14.  *  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.*  John  iii.  3." — 
A  Christian  Letter^  p.  7.] 
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believe,  the  same  we  ought  to  embrace,  whether  we  have 
received  it  by  writing  or  otherwise;  which  no  man  denieth; 
when  that  which  they  should  confirm,  who  claim  so  great 
reverence  unto  Traditions,  is,  that  the  same  Traditions  are 
necessarily  to  be  acknowledged  divine  and  holy.  For  we 
do  not  reject  them  only  because  they  are  not  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  because  they  are  neither  in  Scripture,  nor  can 
otherwise  sufficiently  by  any  reason  be  proved  to  be  of  God. 
That  which  is  of  God,  and  may  be  evidently  proved  to  be 
so,  we  deny  not  but  it  hath  in  his  kind,  although  unwritten, 
yet  the  self-same  force  and  authority  with  the  written  Laws 
of  God.  It  is  by  ours  acknowledged,  "  That  the  Apostles  whi. 
did  in  every  Church  institute  and  ordain  some  rites  and  SvT** 
customs,  serving  for  the  seemliness  of  Church-regiment ;  Sin."" 
which  rites  and  customs  they  have  not  committed  unto  2ap!"«.*' 
writing."  Those  rites  and  customs  being  known  to  be 
Apostolical,  and  having  the  nature  of  things  changeable, 
were  no  less  to  be  accompted  of  in  the  Church,  than  other 
things  of  the  like  degree^  that  is  to  say,  capable  in  like  sort 
of  alteration,  although  set  down  in  the  Apostles'  writings. 
For  both  being  known  to  be  Apostolical,  it  is  not  the  manner 
of  deUvering  them  unto  the  Church,  but  the  author  from 
whom  they  proceed,  which  doth  give  them  their  force  and 
credit. 

15.  Laws  being  imposed  either  by  each  man  upon  himself;  or  Laws 
or  by  a  public  society  upon  the  particulars  thereof;  or  by  co""  *^* 
all  the  nations  of  men  upon  every  several  society ;  or  by  the  in  scnp- 
Lord  himself  upon  any  or  every  of  these ;   there  is   not  nlSaM-^ 
amongst  these  four  kinds  any  one,  but  containeth  sundry  ieJialn 
both  Natural  and  Positive  Laws.     Impossible  it  is,  but  that  Jid*th?' 
they  should  fall  into  a  number  of  gross  errors,  who  only  take  JJJ^^ 
such  Laws  for   Positive  as  have  been  made  or  invented  ^^^^ 
of  men;    and   holding  this  position,    hold   also,    that   all 
positive,  and  none  but  positive  Laws  are  mutable.     Laws 
natural  do  always  bind ;  Laws  Positive  not  so,  but  only  after 
they  have   been  expressly  and  wittingly  imposed.     Laws 
positive  there  are  in  every  of  those  kinds  before-mentioned. 
As  in  the  first  kind,  the  promises  which  we  have  past  unto 
men,  and  the  vows  we  have  made  unto  God ;  for  these  are 
Laws  which  we  tie  ourselves  unto,  and  till  we  have  so  tied  our- 
selves they  bind  us  not.    Laws  positive  in  the  second  kind  are 
such  as  the  civil  constitutions,  peculiar  unto  each  particular 
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commonweal;  In  the  third  kind,  the  Law  of  Heraldry 
in  war  is  positive :  and  in  the  last^  all  the  Judicials  which 
God  gave  unto  the  people  of  Israel  to  observe.  And  although 
no  Laws  but  positive  be  mutable^  yet  all  are  not  mutable 
which  be  positive.  Positive  Laws  are  either  permanent,  or 
else  changeable,  according  as  the  matter  itself  is  concerning 
which  they  were  first  made.  Whether  God  or  man  be  the 
maker  of  them,  alteration  they  so  far  forth  admit,  as  the 
matter  doth  exact.  Laws  that  concern  supernatural  duties, 
are  all  Positive ;  and  either  concern  men  supernaturally  as 
men,  or  else  as  parts  of  a  supernatural  society ;  which  society 
we  call  the  Church.  To  concern  men  as  men  supernatu- 
rally, is  to  concern  them  as  duties,  which  belong  of  necessity 
to  all,  and  yet  could  not  have  been  known  by  any  to 
belong  unto  them  unless  God  had  opened  them  himself; 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  depend  upon  any  natural  ground 
at  all  out  of  which  they  may  be  deduced,  but  are  appointed 
of  God  to  supply  the  defect  of  those  natural  ways  of  sal- 
vation, by  which  we  are  not  now  able  to  attain  thereunto. 
The  Church  being  a  supernatural  society,  doth  differ  from 
natural  societies  in  this,  th&t  the  persons  unto  whom  we 
associate  ourselves  in  the  one,  are  men,  simply  considered 
as  men;  but  they  to  whom  we  be  joined  in  the  other,  are 
God,  angels,  and  holy  men.  Again,  the  Church  being  both 
a  society,  and  a  society  supernatural,  although  as  it  is  a 
society,  it  have  the  self-same  original  grounds  which  other 
politic  societies  have,  namely,  the  natural  inclination  which 
all  men  have  unto  sociable  life,  and  consent  to  some  cer- 
tain bond  of  association ;  which  bond  is  the  Law  that  ap- 
pointeth  what  kind  of  order  they  shall  be  associated  in: 
yet  unto  the  Church,  as  it  is  a  society  supernatural,  this  is 
peculiar,  that  part  of  the  bond  of  their  association  which 
belong  to  the  Church  of  God,  must  be  a  Law  supernatural 
which  God  himself  hath  revealed  concerning  that  kind  of 
worship  which  his  people  shall  do  unto  him.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  service  of  God  therefore,  so  far  forth  as  it 
hath  in  it  any  thing  more  than  the  Law  of  Reason  doth 
teach,  may  not  be  invented  of  men,  as  it  is  amongst  the 
Heathens ;  but  must  be  received  from  God  himself,  as  al- 
ways it  hath  been  in  the  Church,  saving  only  when  the 
Church  hath  been  forgetful  of  her  duty.*   Wherefore  to  end 

•  «  Their  fear  towards  me  was  taught  by  the  precept  of  men."     Isa.  xxix.  13. 
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with  a  general  rule  concerning  all  the  Laws  which  God  hath 
tied  men  unto:  those  Laws  divine  that  belong,  whether 
naturally  or  supernaturally,  either  to  men  as  men^  or  to 
men  as  they  live  in  politic  society,  or  to  men  as  they  are  of 
that  politic  society  which  is  the  Church,  without  any  further 
respect  had  unto  any  such  variable  accident,  as  the  state  of 
men,  and  of  societies  of  men,  and  of  the  Church  itself  in 
this  world  is  subject  unto ;  all  Laws  that  so  belong  unto 
men,  they  belong  for  ever,  yea,  although  they  be  Positive 
Laws,  unless,  being  positive,  God  himself,  which  made  them, 
alter  them.  The  reason  is,  because  the  subject  or  matter  of 
Laws  in  general,  is  thus  far  forth  constant :  which  matter  i9 
that  for  the  ordering  whereof  Laws  were  instituted,  and 
being  instituted  are  not  changeable  without  cause,  neither 
can  they  have  cause  of  change,  when  that  which  gave  them 
their  first  institution  remaineth  for  ever  one  and  the  same. 
On  the  other  side,  Laws  that  were  made  for  men  or  societies 
or  Churches,  in  regard  of  their  being  such  as  they  do  not 
always  continue,  but  may  perhaps  be  clean  otherwise  a  while 
after,  and  so  may  require  to  be  otherwise  ordered  than 
before ;  the  Laws  of  God  himself,  which  are  of  this  nature, 
no  man  indued  with  common  sense  will  ever  deny  to  be  of  a 
different  constitution  from  the  former,  in  respect  of  the  one';S 
constancy,  and  the  mutabihty  of  the  other.  And  this  doth 
seem  to  have  been  the  very  cause  why  St.  John  doth  so 
peculiarly  term  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ,  **  Evangelium  aetemum,"  an  eternal  Gospel ;  because  Apoc. 
there  can  be  no  reason  wherefore  the  publishing  thereof**^**" 
should  be  taken  away,  and  any  other  instead  of  it  proclaimed, 
as  long  as  the  world  doth  continue :  whereas  the  whole  Law 
of  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  although  delivered  with  so  great 
solemnity,  is  notwithstanding  clean  abrogated,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  but  temporary  cause  of  God's  ordaining  it.  But  that 
we  may  at  length  conclude  this  first  general  introduction 
unto  the  nature  and  original  birth,  as  of  all  other  Laws,  so 
likewise  of  those  which  the  sacred  Scripture  containeth, 
concerning  the  Author  whereof,  even  infidels  have  confessed, 
that  he  can  neither  err  nor  deceive  ;"*  albeit,  about  things 
easy  and  manifest  unto  all  men  by  common  sense  there 

*  Ko/iiS^  toa  6  Behs  dirXovu  koL  oKriOhs  tfv  re  t^<p  naX  4v  xAytj^^  koL  oStc  aMs 
fttdlffrarcu,  ovre  &Wovs  i^mrar^,  oUre  fcorei  ifxtvraffias,  otfrc  Kvrd  x6yov5,  olfrt  Korit 
tnificicotf  leofiirds,  oW  vrap  o^  6vag.     Plat  in  fine,  lib.  ii.  Polit 
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needeth  no  higher  consultation;  because  as  a  man,  whose 
wisdom  is  in  weighty  affairs  admired ,  would  take  it  in  some 
disdain  to  have  his  counsel  solemnly  asked  about  a  toy ;  so 
the  meanness  of  some  things  is  such,  that  to  search  the 
Scripture  of  God  for  the  ordering  of  them  were  to  derogate 
from  the  reverend  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Scripture,  no 
less  than  they  do,  by  whom  Scriptures  are  in  ordinary  talk 
very  idly  appUed  unto  vain  and  childish  trifles  :  yet  better  it 
were  to  be  superstitious  than  profane  ;  to  take  from  thence 
our  direction  even  in  all  things  great  or  small,  than  to  wade 
through  matters  of  principal  weight  and  moment,  without 
ever  caring  what  the  Law  of  God  hath  either  for  or  against 
our  designs.  Concerning  the  custom  of  the  very  Painims, 
thus  much  Strabo  witnesseth  ;  "  Men  that  are  civil,  do  lead 
their  lives  after  one  common  Law  appointing  them  what  to 
do.  For  that  otherwise  a  multitude  should  with  harmony 
amongst  themselves  concur  in  the  doing  of  one  thing  (for  this 
is  civilly  to  live),  or  that  they  should  in  any  sort  manage  com- 
munity of  Ufe,  it  is  not  possible.  Now  Laws  or  Statutes  are 
of  two  sorts.  For  they  are  either  received  from  gods,  or  else 
from  men.  And  our  ancient  predecessors  did  surely  most 
honour  and  reverence  that  which  was  from  the  gods ;  for 
which  cause,  consultation  with  Oracles  was  a  thing  very 
usual  and  frequent  in  their  times."*  Did  they  make  so 
much  account  of  the  voice  of  their  gods,  which  in  truth  were 
no  gods ;  and  shall  we  neglect  the  precious  benefit  of  con- 
ference with  those  Oracles  of  the  true  and  living  God, 
whereof  so  great  store  is  left  to  the  Church,  and  whereunto 
there  is  so  free,  so  plain,  and  so  easy  access  for  all  men? 

Psai.      "  By  thy  commandments  (this  was  David's  confession  unto 
.  QqJ^  thou  hast  made  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies."     Again, 

ver.  99.  "  I  havc  morc  understanding  than  all  my  teachers,  because 
thy  testimonies  are  my  meditations."  What  pains  would 
not  they  have  bestowed  in  the  study  of  these  books,  who 
travelled  sea  and  land  to  gain  the  treasure  of  some  few  days' 
talk  with  men,  whose  wisdom  the  world  did  make  any  reckon- 

oi^liei   ^^S  ^^*     That  little  which  some  of  the  Heathens  did  chance 

Car.      to  hear  concerning  such   matter  as  the  sacred    Scripture 


•  UoXiTiKol  6vr€S  dird  vgoffrdynaTos  Koivov  §u>(nv.  "AXK^es  yoiQ  oifK  oT6v  re  rovs  iroWohs 
%v  ri  KUTcL  ravrd  woiciy  i^pyMffixivots  h.Kh4i\ois  (ovep  ^v  rd  iro\iT€{>€a0ui),  ko)  &AA»$  vis 
v4yxiv  filoy  Koiv6v,  T3  Se  irpoarayixa  blrrou'  ^  ydg  vapcL  deuPf  ^  va^d  iwdgwvtoy,  Kol 
ot  7€  dpxcuoi  TO  vapoi  rS)v  Q^Sov  iirpea-fievov  fiaWoy,  kuI  ia€/MUWOV*  Koi  ^id  rovro  Kol  6 
X/>»?<rnj^iof<J/*€wy  ^v  tcJtc  iroX6s.     Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvi. 
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plentifully  containeth,  they  did  in  wonderful  sort  affect; 
their  speeches,  as  oft  as  they  make  mention  thereof^  are 
strange,  and  such  as  themselves  could  not  utter  as  they  did 
other  things,  but  still  acknowledged  that  their  wits,  which 
did  every  where  else  conquer  hardness,  were  with  profound- 
ness here  over-matched.  Wherefore  seeing  that  God  hath 
indued  us  vnth  Sense,  to  the  end  that  we  might  perceive  such 
things  as  this  present  life  doth  need ;  and  with  Reason,  lest 
that  which  Sense  cannot  reach  unto,  being  both  now  and 
also  in  regard  of  a  future  estate  hereafter  necessary  to  be 
known,  should  lie  obscure ;  finally,  with  the  heavenly  sup- 
port of  prophetical  Revelation,  which  doth  open  those  hidden 
mysteries  that  Reason  could  never  have  been  able  to  find 
out,*  or  to  have  known  the  necessity  of  them  unto  our  ever- 
lasting good;  use  we  the  precious  gifts  of  God  unto  his 
glory  and  honour  that  gave  them,  seeking  by  all  means  to 
know  what  the  will  of  our  God  is ;  what  righteous  before 
him ;  in  his  sight  what  holy,  perfect,  and  good,  that  we  may 
truly  and  faithfully  do  it. 

16.  Thus  far  therefore  we  have  endeavoured  in  part  to  a  Con- 
open,  of  what  nature  and  force  Laws  are,  according  unto  Jhe*w."' 
their  several  kinds :  the  Law  which  God  with  himself  hath  L^ums'' 
eternally  set  down  to  follow  in  his  own  works ;  the  Law  Xl^xS" 
which  he  hath  made  for  his  creatures  to  keep  ;  the  Law  of  canse 
natural  and  necessary  agents ;    the  Law  which  Angels  in  IfoS"**" 
heaven  obey ;  the  Law  whereunto,  by  the  light  of  Reason, 
men  find  themselves  bound,  in  that  they  are  men;  the  Law 
which  they  make  by  composition  for  multitudes  and  politic 
Societies  of  men  to  be  guided  by ;  the  Law  which  belongeth 
unto  each  nation ;  the  Law  that  concerneth  the  fellowship 
of  all ;  and  lastly,  the  Law  which  God  himself  hath  super- 
naturally  revealed.     It  might  peradventure  have  been  more 
popular,  and  more  plausible  to  vulgar  ears,  if  this  First  Dis- 
course had  been  spent  in  extolling  the  force  of  Laws ;  in 
shewing  the  great  necessity  of  them  when  they  are  good ; 
and  in  aggravating  their  offence  by  whom  public  Laws  are 
injuriously  traduced.     But  forasmuch  as  with  such  kind  of 
matter  the  passions  of  men  are  rather  stirred  one  way  or 
other,  than  their  knowledge  any  way  set  forward  unto  the 
trial  of  that  whereof  there  is  doubt  made ;  I  have  therefore 
turned  aside  from  that  beaten  path,  and  chosen,  though  a 


Civ  yd^  6  vovs  obrohelTceraif  wgos  Tav0'  rj  vgoilyrireia  <f>6dv€t.     Philo  de  Mos. 
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less  easy,  yet  a  more  profitable  way^  in  regard  of  the  end 
we  propose.*  Lest  therefore  any  man  should  marvel  where* 
unto  all  these  things  tend^  the  drift  and  purpose  of  all  is 
Jam.  this,  even  to  shew  in  what  manner,  as  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,  so  this  very  gift  of  good  and  perfect  Laws  is 
derived  from  the  Father  of  lights,  to  teach  men  a  reason 
why  just  and  reasonable  Laws  are  of  so  great  force,  of  so 
great  use  in  the  world;  and  to  inform  their  minds  with 
some  method  of  reducing  the  Laws,  whereof  there  is  present 
controversy,  unto  their  first  original  causes,  that  so  it  may 
be  in  every  particular  ordinance  thereby  the  better  discerned, 
whether  the  same  be  reasonable,  just,  and  righteous,  or  no. 
Is  there  any  thing  which  can  either  be  throughly  understood 
or  soundly  judged  of,  till  the  very  first  causes  and  principles 
Arist.  from  which  originally  it  springeth  be  made  manifest  ?  If  all 
ub^L  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  thought  by  wise  men  to  be 
^^'  '  then  most  orderly  deUvered  and  proceeded  in,  when  they  are 
drawn  to  their  first  original ;  seeing  that  our  whole  questicm 
concemeth  the  quality  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  let  it  not  seem 
a  labour  superfluous,  that  in  the  entrance  thereunto,  all 
these  several  kinds  of  Laws  have  been  considered ;  inasmuch 
as  they  all  concur  as  principles,  they  all  have  their  forcible 
operations  therein,  although  not  all  in  like  apparent  and 
manifest  manner ;  by  means  whereof  it  cometh  to  pass,  that 
the  force  which  they  have  is  not  observed  of  jnany.  Easier 
a  great  deal  it  is  for  men  by  Law  to  be  taught  what  they 
ought  to  do,  than  instructed  how  to  judge  as  they  should  do 
of  Law:  the  one  being  a  thing  which  belongeth  generally 
unto  all ;  the  other,  such  as  none  but  the  wiser  and  more 
judicious  sort  can  perform.  Yea,  the  wisest  are  always 
touching  this  point  the  readiest  to  acknowledge,  that 
soundly  to  judge  of  a  Law  is  the  weightiest  thing  which  any 
man  can  take  upon  him.f  But  if  we  will  give  judgment  of 
the  Laws  under  which  we  Uve ;  first,  let  that  Law  Eternal 
be  always  before  our  eyes,  as  being  of  principal  force  and 
moment  to  breed  in  religious  minds  a  dutiful  estimation  of 

•  [Might  not  this  sentence,  with  the  reference  to  Orpheus  not  many  sentences  before 
it,  have  suggested  to  Milton  his  celebrated  passage  in  the  Tractate  of  Education f  "I 
shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we  should  not  do,  but  straight  con- 
duct you  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble 
education :  laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospect,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming."] 

t  Arist.  Ethic  lib.  x.    Th  Kptvou  hpQws,  yJr^urrov,     InteUigit  de  legum  qualitate  judidom. 
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all  Liaws^  the  use  and  benefit  whereof  we  see ;  because  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  Laws  apparently  good,  are  (as  it 
were)  things  copied  out  of  the  very  Tables  of  that  high  ever- 
lasting Law,  even  as  the  Book  of  that  Law  hath  said  con- 
cerning itself,  "  By  me  Kings  reign,   and  by  me   Princes  ProT. 
decree  justice."    Not  as  if  men  did  behold  that  Book,  and  ^ 
accordingly  frame  their  Laws;   but  because  it  worketh  in 
them,  because  it  discovereth  and  (as  it  were)  readeth  itself 
to  the  world  by  them,  when  the  Laws  whicb  they  make  are 
righteous.      Furthemiore,  although  we  perceive  not  the 
goodness  of  Laws  made  ;  nevertheless,  sith  things  in  them- 
selves may  have  that  which  we  peradventure  discern  not ; 
should  not  this  breed  a  fear  in  our  hearts  how  we  speak  or 
judge  in  the  worse  part  concerning  that,  the  unadvised  dis- 
grace whereof  may  be  no  mean  dishonour  to  him  towards 
whom  We  profess  all  submission  and  awe  ?  Surely  there  must 
be  very  manifest  iniquity  in  Laws,  against  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  justify  our  contumelious  invectives.     The   chiefest 
root  wliereof,  when  we  use  them  without  cause,  is  ignorance 
how  Laws  inferior  are  derived  from  that  supreme  or  highest 
Law.     The  first  that  receive  impression  firom  thence  are 
natural  agents :    the   Law  of  whose  operations  might  be 
'  happily  thought  less  pertinent,  whien  the  question  is  about 
Laws  for  human  actions,  but  that  in  those  very  actions  which 
most  spiritually  and  supernaturally  concern  men,  the  rules 
and  axioms  of  natural  operations  have  their  force.     What 
can  be  more  immediate  to  our  salvation,  than  our  persua- 
sion concerning  the  Law  of  Christ  towards  his  Church? 
What  greater  assurance  of  love  towards  his  Church,  than 
the  knowledge  of  that  mystical  union,  whereby  the  Church 
ik  become   as  near  unto   Christ  as  any   one  part  of  his 
flesh  is  unto  other  ?    That  the  Church  being  in  such  sort 
his,  he  must  needs  protect  it ;   what  proof  more  strong, 
than  if  a  manifest   Law   so  require,  which  Law  it  is  not 
possible  for  Christ  to  violate  ?    And  what  other  Law  doth 
the  Apostle  for  this  allege,   but  such  as  is  both  common 
unto  Christ  with  us,  and  unto  us  with  other  things  natural ; 
**  No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh,  but  doth  love  and  cherish  Ephe^ 
it  ?"    The  Axioms  of  that  Law  therefore,  whereby  natural  ^* 
agents  are  guided,  have  their  use  in  the  moral,  yea,  even 
in   the  spiritual  actions   of  men,   and  consequently  in   all 
Laws  belonging  unto  men  howsoever.     Neither  are^  the 
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Angels  themselves  so  far  severed  from  us  in  their  kind  and 
manner  of  working,  but  that  between  the  Law  of  their  hea- 
venly operations  and  the  actions  of  men  in  this  our  state 
of  mortality^  such  correspondence  there  is  as  maketh  it 
expedient  to  know  in  some  sort  the  one  for  the  other's  more 
ipoc.  perfect  direction.  Would  Angels  acknowledge  themselves 
fellow-servants  with  the  sons  of  men,  but  that  both  having 
one  Lord,  there  must  be  some  kind  of  Law  which  is  one 
and  the  same  to  both,  whereunto  their  obedience  being 
1  Pet.  perfecter,  is  to  our  weaker  both  a  pattern  and  a  spur  ?  Or 
BphM.  would  the  Apostles,  speaking  of  that  which  belongeth  unto 
1  Tim*.  Saints  as  they  are  linked  together  in  the  bond  of  spiritual 
society,  so  often  make  mention  how  Angels  are  therewith 
delighted,  if  in  things  publicly  done  by  the  Church  we  are 
not  somewhat  to  respect  what  the  Angels  of  heaven  do? 
1  Cor.  Yea,  so  far  hath  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  proceeded,  as  to 
signify  that  even  about  the  outward  Orders  of  the  Church, 
which  serve  but  for  comeliness,  some  regard  is  to  be  had 
of  Angels ;  who  best  like  us  when  we  are  most  like  unto 
them  in  all  parts  of  decent  demeanour.  So  that  the  Law  of 
Angels  we  cannot  judge  altogether  impertinent  unto  the 
afiairs  of  the  Church  of  God.  Our  largeness  of  speech 
how  men  do  find  out  what  things  Reason  bindeth  them  of 
necessity  to  observe,  and  what  it  guideth  them  to  choose  in 
things  which  are  left  as  arbitrary ;  the  care  we  have  had  to 
declare  the  different  nature  of  Laws  which  severally  con- 
cern all  men,  from  such  as  belong  unto  men  either  civilly 
or  spiritually  associated ;  such  as  pertain  to  the  fellowship 
which  nations,  or  which  Christian  nations,  have  amongst 
themselves ;  and  in  the  last  place,  such  as  concerning  every 
or  any  of  these,  God  himself  hath  revealed  by  his  Holy 
Word ;  all  serveth  but  to  make  manifest,  that  as  the  actions 
of  men  are  of  sundry  distinct  kinds,  so  the  Laws  thereof 
must  accordingly  be  distinguished.  There  are  in  men  ope- 
rations, some  natural,  some  rational,  some  supernatural,  some 
politic,  some  finally  Ecclesiastical:  which  if  we  measure 
not  each  by  his  own  proper  Law,  whereas  the  things  them- 
selves are  so  different,  there  will  be  in  our  understanding 
and  judgment  of  them,  confusion.  As  that  first  error  sheweth 
whereon  our  opposites  in  this  cause  have  grounded  them- 
selves ;  for  as  they  rightly  maintain,  that  God  must  be  glori- 
fied in  all  things,  and  that  the  actions  of  men  cannot  tend 
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unto  his  glory  unless  they  be  framed  after  his  Law ;  so  it  is  their 
error  to  think  that  the  only  Law  which  God  hath  appointed 
unto  men  in  that  behalf  is  the  sacred  Scripture.     By  that  PmI:.. 
which  we  work  naturally,  as  when  we  breathei  sleep,  move,  r^I"* 
we  set  forth  the  glory  of  God  as  natural  agents  do,  albeit 
we  have  no  express  purpose  to  make  that  our  end,  nor  any 
advised  determination  therein  to  follow  a  Law,  but  do  that  we 
do  (fpr  the  most  part)  not  as  much  as  thinking  thereon.     In  Rom. 
reasonable  and  moral  actions,  another  Law  taketh  place ;  a  *'  *"* 
Law,  by  the  observation  whereof  we  glorify  God  in  such 
sort,  as  no  creature  else  under  man  is  able  to  do ;  because 
other  creatures  have  not  judgment  to  examine  the  quality  of 
that  which  is  done  by  them,  and  therefore  in  that  they  do 
they  neither  can  accuse  nor  approve  themselves.     Men  do 
both,  as  the  Apostle  teacheth ;  yea,  those  men  which  have  Rom. 
no  written  Law  of  God  to  shew  what  is  good  or  evil,  carry 
written  in  their  hearts  the  universal  Law  of  mankind,  the 
Law  of  Reason,  whereby  they  judge  as  by  a  ^e  which  God 
hath  given  unto  all  men  for  that  purpose.     The  Law  of 
Reason  doth  somewhat  direct  men  how  to  honour  God  as 
their  Creator;   but  how  to  glorify  God  in  such  sort  as  is 
required,  to  the  end  he  may  be  an  everlasting  Saviour, 
this  we  are  taught  by  Divine  Law,  which  Law  both  ascer- 
taineth  the  truth,  and  supplieth  unto  us  the  want  of  that 
other  Law.     So  that  in  moral  actions,  Divine  Law  helpeth 
exceedingly  the  Law  of  Reason  to  guide  man's  life ;  but  in 
supernatural  it  alone  guideth.     Proceed  we  further;  let  us 
place  man  in  some  public  Society  with  others,  whether  Civil 
or  Spiritual ;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  remedy,  but  we 
must  add  yet  a  further  Law.     For  although,  even  here  like- 
wise, the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Reason  be  of  necessary  use, 
yet  somewhat  over  and  besides  them  is  necessary,  namely. 
Human  and  positive  Law,  together  with  that  Law  which  is  of 
commerce  between  grand  Societies,  the  Law  of  Nations  and 
of  Nations  Christian.     For  which  cause,  the  Law  of  God 
hath  Ukewise  said,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  Rom. 
powers."  ,  The  public*  power  of  all  Societies  is  above  every 
soul  contained  in  the  same  Societies.      And  the  principal 
use  of  that  power  is  to  give  Laws  unto  all  that  are  under 
it ;  which  Laws  in  such  case  we  must  obey,  unless  there  be 

♦  [See  Locke  on  Gov.  Treat,  II.  ch.  7.  §  90.] 
VOL.  I.  L 
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reason  shewed  which  may  necessarily  enforce,  that  the  Law 
of  Reason  or  of  God  doth  enjoin  the  contrary:  because, 
except  our  own  private  and  but  probable  resolutions  be  by 
the  Law  of  public  determinations  over-ruledi  we  take  away 
all  possibility  of  sociable  life  in  the  world.  A  plainer  ex- 
ample whereof  than  ourselves  we  cannot  have.  How  cometh 
it  to  pass,  that  we  are  at  this  present  day  so  rent  with 
mutual  contentions,  and  that  the  Church  is  490  much 
troubled  about  the  Polity  of  the  Church?  No  doubt,  if  men 
had  been  vrilling  to  learn  how  many  Laws  their  actions  m 
this  life  are  subject  unto,  &nd  what  the  true  force  of  each 
Law  is,  all  these  controversies  might  have  died  the  very  day 
they  were  first  brought  forth.  It  is  both  commcmly  said, 
and  truly,  that  the  best  men  otherwise  are  not  always  die 
best  in  regard  of  society.  The  reason  whereof  is,  for  tbkt 
the  Law  of  men's  actions  is  one,  if  they  be  respected  only 
as  men ;  and  another,  when  they  are  considered  as  parts  of 
a  politic  body.  Many  men  there  are,  than  whom  notbtDg 
is  more  commendable  when  Ihey  are  singled;  and  yet  in 
society  with  others,  none  less  fit  to  answer  the  duties  w4iidi 
are  looked  for  at  their  hands.*  Yea,  I  am  persuftded,  that 
of  them,  with  whom  in  this  cause  we  strive,  th&re  are 
whose  betters  among  men  would  be  hardly  found,  if  they 
did  not  live  amongst  men,  but  in  some  wilderness  by-  diem- 
selves.  The  cause  of  which  their  disposition  so  unfiram- 
able  unto  societies  wherein  they  Uve,  is,  for  that  they  discern 
not  aright  what  place  and  force  these  several  kinds  of 
Laws  ought  to  have  in  all  their  actions.  Is  their  question 
either  concerning  the  regiment  of  the  Church  in  general, 
or  about  conformity  between  one  Church  and  another,  or 
of  ceremonies,  offices,  powers,  jurisdictions,  in  our  own 
Church  ?  Of  all  these  things,  they  judge  by  that  rule  which 
they  frame  to  themselves  with  some  shew  of  probability; 
and  what  seemeth  in  that  sort  convenient,  the  same  they 
think  themselves  bound  to  practise ;  the  same  by  all  means 
they  labour  mightily  to  uphold ;  whatsoever  any  Law  of 
man  to  the  contrary  hath  determmed,  they  weigh  it  not 
Thus  by  following  the  Law  of  Private  Reason,  where  the 
Law  of  Public  should  take  place,  they  breed  disturbance. 
For  the  better  inuring,  therefore,  of  men's  minds  with  the 


♦  HoXAol  7^  ii^  fi.^v  To*$  oUceCois  rj?  iiptry  b^canat  XPntrOah  i»  tk  rots  irphs  erc/w 
SJhfPOTOvin, — Arist.  Ethic,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  3. 
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true  distinction  of  Laws^  and  of  their  several  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  kind  and  quality  of  our  actions,  it  shall 
not  peradventure  be  amiss  to  shew  in  some  one  example, 
how  they  all  take  place.     To  seek  no  further,  let  but  that 
be  considered,  than  which  there  is   not  any  thing  more 
familiar  unto  us,  our  food.     What  things  are  food,  and  job 
what  are  not,  we  judge  naturally  by  sense ;  neither  need  we  *"*^-** 
any  other  Law  to  be  our  director  in  that  behalf  than  the 
se^-same  which  is  common  unto  us  with  beasts.     But  when 
we  come  to  consider  of  food,  as  of  ai  benefit  which  God  of  Psai. 
his  bounteous  goodness  hath  provided  for  all  things  living;  15!%. 
the  Law  of  Reason  doth  here  require  the  duty  of  thank- 
fulness at  our  hands,  towards  him  at  whose  hbnds  we  have 
it.     And  lest  appetite  in  the  lise  of  food  should  lead  us 
beyond  that  which  is  meet,  we  owe  in  this  case  obedience  to 
that  Law  of  Reason,  which  teacheth  mediocrity  in  meats 
and  drinks*     The  same  things  Divine  Law  teacheth  also,  as 
at  large  vre  have  shewed  it  doth  all  parts  of  moral  duty, 
whttreunto  we  all  of  necessity  stand  bound,  in  regard  of  the 
life  to  come*     But  of  certain  kinds  of  food  the  Jews  some- 
time had^  and  we  ourselves  likewise  have  a  mystical,  reli- 
gious, and  supernatural  use ;  they  of  their  Paschal  Lamb 
and  Oblations ;  we  of  our  Bread  and  Wine  in.  the  £ucharist ; 
which  use  none  but  Divine  Law  could  instj|tute.     Now  as 
we  live  in  civil  society,   the  state  of  the   Commonwealth 
wherein  we  live  both. may  and  dotihr^quii:^.  certain  Laws 
concerning  food;   w)iich   Laws,  toving  ovij  that  we  :«te 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  where  tibey  are  of  force,  we 
sUoiilcl  not.  need  to  respect  as  riiles  of  ^^ioh;  whereas  now 
in  dukr  |^a.ce  and  kind  they  must  be  respected  and  obeiy^d* 
Yea,  the  self-same  matter  is  also  a  subject  "whercfin  sometime 
Ecclesiastical  Laws  have  place;  so  lliat  unless  we  will,  be 
authors  of  confusion  in  the  Church,  our  private  discretion, 
which  otherwise  might  guide  us  a  contrary  way,  must  here 
submit  itself  to  be  that  way  guided,  which  the  public  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  hath  thought  better.     In  which  case, 
that  of  Zonaras  concerning  Fasts  may  be  remembered.. 
'*  Fastings  are  good,  but  let  good  things  be  done  in  good 
and  convenient  manner.   He  that  transgresseth  in  his  fasting 
the  orders  of  the  holy  Fathers,"  the  positive  Laws  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  must  be  plainly  told,  "  that  good  things 
do  lose  the  grace  of  their  goodness,  when  in  good  sort  they 

l2 
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are  not  performed."*  And  as  here  men's  private  fancies 
must  give  place  to  the  higher  judgment  of  that  Churchy 
which  is  in  authority  a  Mother  over  them;  so  the  very 
actions  of  whole  Churches  have,  in  regard  of  commerce  and 
fellowship  with  other  Churches^  been  subject  to  Laws  con- 
cerning food^  the  contrary  unto  which  Laws  had  else  been 
thought  more  convenient  for  them  to  observe;  as  by  that 

Acts      order  of  abstinence  from  '^  strangled  and  blood/'  may  appear; 

*^*  ^'  an  order  grounded  upon  that  fellowship  which  the  Churches 
of  the  Gentiles  had  with  the  Jews.  Thust  we  see  how  even 
one  and  the  self-same  thing  is  under  divers  considerations 
conveyed  through  many  Laws ;  and  that  to  measure  by  any 
one  kind  of  Law  all  the  actions  of  men,  were  to  confound 
the  admirable  order  wherein  God  hath  disposed  all  Laws, 
each  as  in  nature,  so  in  degree,  distinct  from  other.  Where- 
fore that  here  we  may  briefly  end  ;  Of  Law  there  can  be 
no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world;  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power; 
both  Angels  and  Men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition 
soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all, 
with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  Mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy.  j; 

*  "Ort  oh  KoXhv  rh  kccA^v,  tireaf  fiij  KaXQs  ylvrfrau    Zonar.  in  Can.  Apost.  66. 

f  [Compare  this  fine  peroration  with  the  exordium  of  the  Tenth  Homily  of  the  Church ; 
Concerning  Good  Order,  and  Obedience.     Published  in  1547.] 

X  [<'  If  we  compare  the  First  Book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  with  what  bears  perhi^ 
most  resemblance  to  it  of  any  thing  extant,  the  treatise  of  Cicero  de  Legibus,  it  will  appear 
somewhat  perhaps  inferior,  through  the  imperfection  of  our  language,  which,  with  all  its 
force  and  dignity,  does  not  equal  the  Latin  in  either  of  these  qualities,  and  certainly  more 
tedious  and  diffuse  in  some  of  its  reasonings,  but  by  no  means  less  high-toned  in  sentiment,  or 
less  bright  in  fiemcy,  and  far  more  comprehensive  and  profound  in  the  foundations  of  its  phi- 
losophy."—Hallam'b  Const,  Hist.  p.  230.] 
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CONCERNING  THEIR  FIRST  POSITION  WHO  URGE  REFORMATION  IN  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  :  NAMELY,  THAT  SCRIPTURE  IS  THE  ONLY  RULE 
OF  ALL  THINGS  WHICH  IN  THIS  LIFE  MAY  BE  DONE  BY  MEN. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  SECOND  BOOK, 

1.  An  Answer  to  their  first  Proof  brought  out  of  Scripturei  Prov.  ii.  9. 

2.  To  their  second,  1  Cor.  x.  31. 

3.  To  their  third,  1  Tim.  iv.  5. 

4.  To  their  fourth,  Rom.  ziv.  23. 

5.  To  their  Proo6  out  of  Fathers,  who  dispute  negatively  &om  the  authority  of 

Ho}y  Scripture. 

6.  To  their  Proof  by  the  Scripture's  custom  of  disputing  firom  divine  authority 

negatively. 

7.  An  Examination  of  their  opinion  concerning  the  force  of  arguments  taken  from 

Human  Authority  for  the  ordering  of  men's  actions  and  persuasions. 

8.  A  Declaration  what  the  Truth  is  in  this  matter. 


As  that  which  in  the  Title  hath  been  proposed  for  the  mat- 
ter whereof  we  treat,  is  only  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  whereby 
we  are  governed ;  so  neither  is  it  my  purpose  to  maintain 
any  other  thing  than  that  which  therein  truth  and  reason 
shall  approve.  For  concerning  the  dealings  of  men  who 
administer  governmenti  and  unto  whom  the  execution  of 
that  Law  belongeth,  they  have  their  Judge  who  sitteth  in 
Heaven,  and  before  whose  tribunal-seat  they  are  accompt- 
able  for  whatsoever  abuse  or  corruption,  which  (being 
worthily  misUked  in  this  Church)  the  want  either  of  care  or 
of  conscience  in  them  hath  bred.  We  are  no  patrons  of 
those  things  therefore ;  the  best  defence  whereof  is  speedy 
redress  and  amendment.  That  which  is  of  God  we  defend 
to  the  uttermost  of  that  ability  which  he  hath  given ;  that 
which  is  otherwise,  let  it  wither  even  in  the  root  from, 
tfhence  it  hath  sprung.  Wherefore  all  these  abuses  being 
severed  and  set  apart,  which  rise  from  the  corruption  of 
men,  and  not  from  the  Laws  themselves ;  come  we  to  those 
things  which  in  the  very  whole  intire  form  of  our  Church 
Polity  have  been  (as  we  persuade  ourselves)  injuriously 
blamed  by  them  who  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  same. 
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and  instead  thereof  to  establish  a  much  worse;  only 
through  a  strong  misconceit  they  have,  that  the  same  is 
grounded  on  divine  authority.  Now,  whether  it  be  that 
through  an  earnest  longing  desire  to  see  things  brought  to 
a  peaceable  end,  I  do  but  imagine  the  matters  whereof  we 
contend  to  be  fewer  than  indeed  they  are ;  or  else  for  that 
in  truth  they  are  fewer  when  they  come  to  be  discust  by 
reason,  than  otherwise  they  seem  when  by  heat  of  conten- 
tion they  are  divided  into  nuuny  slips,  and  of  every  branch 
an  heap  is  made :  surely,  as  now  we  have  drawn  them  to- 
gether, choosing  out  those  things  which  are  requisite  to  be 
severally  all  discust,  and  omitting  such  mean  specialties  as 
are  likely  (without  any  great  labour)  to  fall  afterwards  of 
themselves ;  I  know  no  cause  why  either  the  number  or  the 
length  of  these  controversies  should  diminish  our  hope  ot 
seeing  them  end  with  concord  and  love  on  all  sides ;  which 
of  his  infinite  love  and  goodness  the  Father  of  all  peace  and 
unity  grant.  Unto  which  scope  that  our  endeavour  may  the 
more  directly  tend,  it  seemeth  fittest  that  first  thoise  filings 
be  examined,  which  are  as  seeds  from  whence  the  rest  that 
ensue  have  grown.  And  of  such  the  most  general  is  that, 
wherewith  we  are  here  to  make  our  entrance ;  a  question 
not  moved  (I  think)  any  where  in  other  Churches^  and 
therefore  in  ours  the  more  likely  to  be  soon  (I  trust)  deter- 
mined ;  the  rather  for  that  it  hath  grown  from  no  other  root 
than  only  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  necessary  use  of  the  Word 
of  God;  which  desire  hath  begotten  an  error,  enlarging  it 
further  than  (as  we  are  persuaded)  soundness  of  truth  will 
bear.  For  whereas  God  hath  left  simdry  kinds  of  Laws 
unto  men,  and  by  all  those  Laws  the  actions  of  men  are  in 
T.ciib.  some  sort  directed ;  they  hold  that  one  only  Law,  the  Scrip- 
«j  p.»,  i^YQ^  must  be  the  rule  to  direct  in  all  things,  even  so  far  as 
to  the  "  taking  up  of  a  rush  or  straw."  About  which  point 
there  should  not  need  any  question  to  grow,  and  that  which 
is  grown*  might  presently  end,  if  they  did  yield  but  to  these 

*  [Dr.  WMtgift,  in  his  '<  Defense  of  the  Aunswere,"  p.  85,  on  Rom-ziT.  ^3,  "  Whatsoefor 
is  not  of  foiA  is  sin/'  wrote  thus ;  "  *  Not  to  be  of  fiuUi/  hath  divers  significations.  First, 
it  signifieth  that  that  is  contrary  to  the  persuasion  of  the  fiuth  and  judgment  of  the  consdenoe. 
Secondly,  it  signifieth,  Not  to  be  taken  as  an  artide  of  faith.  If  it  be  taken  in  the  firrt 
signification,  then  it  is  not  true  that  whatsoever  cannot  be  proved  in  the  Word  of  God  is  not 
of  fidth,  for  then  to  take  up  a  straw,  to  observe  many  dvil  orders,  and  to  do  a  number  of 
particular  actions,  were  against  fiiith,  and  so  deadly  sin ;  because  it  is  not  fbimd  in  the  Word 
of  God  that  we  should  do  them.  The  which  doctrine  must  needs  bring  a  great  servitude  and 
bondage  to  the  consdence,  restrain  or  radier  utterly  overthrow  that  part  o£  Christian  liberty 
which  conaisteth  in  the  firee  use  of  indifferent  things  ndther  commanded  noir  foiUdden-  in  Um. 
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two  restraints :  the  first  is^  Not  to  extend  the  actions  whereof 
they  speak  so  low  as  that  instance  doth  import  of  '^  taking 
up  a  straw/'  but  rather  keep  themselves  at  the  least  within 
the  compass  of  moral  actions^  actions  which  have  in  them 
vice  or  virtue :  the  second.  Not  to  exact  at]  our  himds  for 
every  action  the  knowledge  of  some  place  of  Scripture  out 
of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it,  as  by  divers  tes- 
timonies they  seek  to  enforce ;  but  rather  as  the  truth  is,  so 
to  acknowledge,  that  it  sufficeth  if  such  actions  be  framed 
according  to  the  Law  of  Reason ;  the  general  axioms,  rules, 
and  principles  of  which  Law  being  so  frequent  in  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  no  let  but  in  that  regard,  even  out  of 
Scripture,  such  duties  may  be  deduced  by  some  kind  of  con* 
sequence  (as  by  long  circuit  of  deduction  it  may  be  that  even 
all  trutlii,  out  of  any  truth,  may  be  concluded) ;  howbeit  no 
man  bound  in  such  sort  to  deduce  all  his  actions  out  of 
Scripture,  as  if  either  the  place  be  to  him  unknown  whereon 
they  may  be  concluded,  or  the  reference  unto  that  place  not 
presently  considered  of,  the  action  shall  in  that  respect  b^ 
condeoKned  as  unlawful.  In  this  we  dissent,  and  this  we  are 
presently  to  examine. 

}•  In  all  parts  of  knowledge,  rightly  so  termed,  tilings  Tkefim 
most  general  are  most  strong.     Thus  it  must  be,  inasmuch  £d  pr^r 


Word  of  God,  and  throw  men  headlong  into  desperation.  For  what  n^an  is  able  to  shew  the 
Word  of  God  for  all  things  he  doth  ?  If  it  be  taken  in  the  second  signification,  then  it  U 
true  that  that  is  not  of  futh  which  cannot  be  proved  by  the  Word."  To  this,  T.  C.  repfied, 
**  Bven  those  things  that  are  indi^rent  and  may  be  done,  have  their  fireedom  grounded  on 
the  Word  of  God.  So  that  unlesJB  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  either  in  general  or  especial  words, 
had  determined  of  the  free  use  of  them,  there  could  have  been  no  lawful  use  of  them  at  all. 
And  when  he  (Dr.  Whitgifi)  saith  that  St.  Paul  speakeA  here  of  civil,  private,  and  indi^rent 
actions,  as  of  eating  this  or  that  kind  of  meat  (dian  the  which  there  can  be  nothing  more 
indiflerent)  he  might  easily  have  seen  that  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle  reacheth  even  to  hit 
case  rf  taking  up  a  straw  I  For  if  this  rule  be  of  indifferent  things,  and  not  of  all,  I  would 
gladly  know  of  hun,  what  indifferent  things  it  is  given  oi^  and  of  what  not?  And  the  same 
aiao  I  require  of  him  in  the  other  general  rale,  of  doing  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.  For 
if  tibat  rtteh  unto  all  indifferent  tMngs  it  must  needs  comprise  also  this  action  qf  hit.  Which 
if  it  do,  then  as  no  man  can  glorify  God  but  by  obedience,  and  there  is  no  obedience  but 
where  tibere  is  a  Word,  it  must  follow  that  there  is  a  Word.  And  seemeth  it  sb  strange  a 
thhig  unto  him  that  a  man  should  not  take  a  straw  but  for  some  purpose^  and  for  some  good 
purpose  ?  Or  will  he  not  give  the  Lord  leave  to  require  of  a  Christian  man  endued  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  much  as  the  Heathen  require  of  one  which  is  only  endued  with  reason,  that 
he  should  do  nothing  whereof  he  hath  not  some  good  end ;  and  that  in  all  his  doings  whether 
public  or  private,  at  home  or  abroad,  whether  with  himself  or  with  another,  he  ought  to  have 
regard  whether  that  which  he  doth  be  done  in  duty  or  no  t  And  if  the  taking  up  of  a  ttraw 
be  done  to  good  end ;  either  of  helping  himself  or  others,  regard  of  profit  or  pleasure,  or 
what  else ;  it  hath  the  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  if  it  have  not  an  end,  and  a 
good  end,  will  not  the  Answerer  (Dr.  W.)  give  the  Lord  leave  to  condenm  that  in  his 
ufinite  wisdom  which  men  by  the  Hght  of  a  little  wisdom  do  account  foolish?  Or  will  he 
be  so  injurious  to  the  justice  of  God  ^at  he  may  not  judge  that  to  be  sin  which  they  say  is 
done  against  duty  ?     What  also" — continued  in  a  Note  under  Sect*  4.  p.  157,] 
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of  the     as  the  certainty  of  our  persuasion  touching  particulars^  de- 
BiUon     pendeth  altogether  upon  the  credit  of  those  generalities  out 
Scrip-    of  which  they  grow.     Albeit  therefore  every  cause  admit 
Prov.     riot  such  infalUble  evidence  of  proof,  as  leaveth  no  possi- 
bility of  doubt  or  scruple  behind  it ;  yet  they  who  claim  the 
general  assent  of  the  whole  world  unto  that  which  they 
teachj  and  do  not  fear  to  give  very  hard  and  heavy  sentence 
upon  as  many  as  refuse  to  embrace  the  same,  must  have 
special  regard,  that  their  first  foundations  and  grounds  be 
more  than  slender  probabilities.     This  whole  question,  which 
hath  been  moved  about  the  kind  of  Church-regiment,  we 
could  not  but  for  our  own  resolution's  sake  endeavour  to 
linrip  and  sift ;  following  therein,  as  near  as  we  might,  the 
conduct  of  that  judicial  method  which  serveth  best  for  inven- 
tion of  truth.     By  means  whereof,  having  found  this  the 
head  theorem  of  all  their  discourseis,  who  plead  for  the 
change  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  in  England,  namely, 
"  That  the  Scripture  of  God  is  in  such  sort  the  rule  of 
human  actions,  that  simply  whatsoever  we  do,  and  are  not 
by  it  directed  thereunto,  the  same  is  sin ;"  we  hold  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  proofs  hereof  be  weighed.     Be  th^y  of 
weight  sufficient  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  ours  to  judge  and 
determine;    only  what  difficulties  there  are  which    as   yet 
withhold  our  assent  till  we  be  further  and  better  satisfied,  I 
hope,  no  indifferent  amongst  them  will  scorn  or  refuse  to 
J'jy-     hear.  First,  therefore,  whereas  they  allege,  "  That  Wisdom" 
doth  teach  men  "  every  good  way  ;"*  and  have  thereupon 
inferred  that  no  way  is  good  in  any  kind  of  action  unless 
Wisdom  do  by  Scripture  lead  unto  it ;  see  they  not  plainly 
how  they  restrain  the  manifold  ways  which  Wisdom  hath  to 
teach  men  by,  unto  one  only  way  of  teaching,  which  is  by 
Scripture  ?     The  bounds  of  Wisdom  are  large,  and  within 
them  much  is  contained.     Wisdom  was  Adam's  instructor  in 
Paradise  ;  Wisdom  indued  the  Fathers  who  lived  before  the 
p»ai.      Law  with  the  knowledge  of  holy  things ;  by  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Law  of  God,  David  attained  to  excel  others  in  un- 
derstanding, and  Solomon  likewise  to  excel  David  by  the 
self-same  Wisdom  of  God,  teaching  him  many  things  be- 
sides the  Law.      The  ways  of  well-doing  are   in    number 

•  T.  C.  lib.i.  p.  26.  "  I  say,  that  the  Word  of  God  containeth  . . .  whatsoever  things  can 
fall  into  any  part  of  man's  life.  For  so  Solomon  saith  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Proveite, 
*  My  son,  if  thou  receive  my  words,  &c.  then  thou  shalt  understand  justice,  and  judgment, 
and  equity,  and  every  good  way.' " 
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even  as  many^  as  are  the  kinds  of  voluntary  actions;    so 
that  whatsoever  we  do  in  this  worlds   and  may  do  it  ill^ 
we  shew  ourselves  therein  by  well-doing  to  be  wise.     Now 
if  Wisdom  did   teach   men  by  Scripture  not  only  all  the 
ways  that  are  right  and  good  in  some  certain  kindi  according 
to  that  of  St.  Paul'*  concerning  the  use  of  ScripturCi  but 
did  simply^  without  any  manner  of  exception^  restraint,  or 
distinction,  teach  every  way  of  doing  well,  there  is  no  art  but 
Scripture  should  teach  it,  because  every  art  doth  teach  the 
way  how  to  do  something  or  other  well.     To  teach  men, 
therefore.  Wisdom  professeth,  and  to  teach  them  every  good 
way ;  but  not  every  good  way  by  one  way  of  teaching*  What- 
soever either  Men  on  Earth,  or  the  Angels  of  Heaven  do 
know,  it  is  as  a  drop  of  that  unemptiable  Fountain  of  Wisdom; 
which  Wisdom  hath  diversely  imparted  her  treasures  unto 
the  world.    As  her  ways  are  of  sundry  kinds,  so  her  manner 
of  teaching  is  not  merely  one  and  the  same.     Some  things 
she.  openeth  by  the  Sacred  Books  of  Scripture ;  some  things 
by  the  glorious  works  of  Nature ;  with  some  things  she  in- 
spireth  them  from  above  by  spiritual  influence;  in  some 
things  she  leadeth  and  traineth  them  only  by  worldly  ex- 
perience and  practice.     We  may  not  so  in  any  one  special 
kind  admire  her,  that  we  disgrace  her  in  any  other;  but 
let  all  her  ways  be  according  unto  their  place  and  degree 
adored. 

2.  "  That  all  things  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,"t  the  JJ^e  ^ 
blessed  Apostle  (it  is  true)  exhorteth.     The  glory  of  God  is  ^rooi 
the  adpiirable  excellency  of  that  virtue  divine,  which  being  Scrit». 
made. manifest,  causeth  Men  and  Angels  to  extol  his  great-  icor. 
ness,  and  in  regard  thereof  to  fear  him.     By  being  glorified, 
it  is  not  meant  that  he  doth  receive  any  augmentation  of 
glory  at  our  bands;  but  i^is  name  we  glorify,  when  we  testify 
pur  acknowledgment  of  his  glory.     Which  albeit  we  most 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  "  The  whole  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  to 
teach,  to  improve,  to  correct,  and  to  instruct  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
absolute,  being  made  perfect  unto  all  good  works."  He  meaneth  all  and  only  those  good 
vrorks  which  belong  unto  us  as  we  are  men  of  God,  and  which  unto  salvation  are  necessary. 
Or  if  we  understand  by  men  of  God,  God's  Ministers,  there  is  not  required  in  them  an 
universal  skill  of  every  good  work  or  way,  but  an  ability  to  teach  whatsoever  men  are  bound 
to  do  that  they  may  be  saved :  and  with  this  kind  of  knowledge  the  Scriptmre  sufficeth  to 
furnish  them  as  touching  matter. 

t  T.  C.  lib.  L  p.  26.  "St.  Paul  saith,  *  That  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do, 
we  must  do  it  to  the  glory  of  God.'  But  no  man  can  glorify  God  in  any  thing  but  by  obedience ; 
and  there  is  no  obedience  but  in  respect  of  the  Commandment  and  Word  of  God :  therefore  U 
foUoweth  that  the  Word  of  God  directeth  a  man  in  all  his  actions." 
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effectually  do  by  the  virtue  of  obedience ;  nevertheless  it  may 
be  perhaps  a  qiiestiony  whether  St.  Paul  did  mean,  that  we 
sin  as  oft  as  ever  we  go  about  any  thing  without  an  express 
intent  and  purpose  to  obey  God  therein.     He  saith  of  him- 

1  Cor.  self,  ^'  I  do  in  all  things  please  all  men,  seeking  not  mine  own 
commodity,  but  rather  the  good  of  many,  that  they  may  be 
saved,"  Shall  it  hereupon  be  thought,  that  St.  Paul  did 
not  move  either  hand  or  foot,  but  with  express  intent  even 
thereby  to  further  the  common  salvation  of  men  ?  We  move, 
we  sleep,  we  take  the  cup  at  the  hand  of  our  friend,  a  number 
*  of  things  we  oftentimes  do  only  to  satisfy  some  natural  desire, 
without  present,  express,  and  actual  reference  unto  any  com- 
liiandment  of  God.  Unto  his  glory  even  these  tilings  are 
done  which  we  naturally  perform,  and  not  only  that  which 
morally  and  spiritually  we  do.  For  by  every  effect  proceed- 
ing  from  the  most  concealed  mstincts  of  nature,  his  power  is 
made  manifest.  But  it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  ol 
necessity  we  shaU  sin  unless  we  expressly  intend  this  ineyery 
such  particular.  But  be  it  a  thing  which  requireth  no  more 
than  only  our  general  presupposed  willingness  to  please  God 
in  all  things,  or  be  it  a  matter  wherein  we  cannot  so  glorify 
the  Name  of  God  as  we  should,  without  an  actual  iilte&t  to 
do  him  in  that  particular  some  special  obedience;  yet  for  any 
thing  there  is  in  this  sentence  alleged  to  the  contrary,  God 
may  be  glorified  by  obedience,  and  obeyed  by  performance 
of  his  wiU,  and  his  will  be  performed  with  an  actual  intelligent 
desire  to  fulfil  that  Law  which  maketh  known  what  bis  will 
is,  although  no  special  clause  or  sentence  of  Scripture  be  in 
every  such  action  set  before  men's  eyes  to  warrant  it.  For 
Scripture  is  not  the  only  Law  whereby  God  hath  opened  his 
will  touching  all  things  that  may  be  done ;  but  there  are  other 
kinds  of  Laws  which  notify  the  will  of  God,  as  in  the  former 
Book  hath  been  proved  at  large ;  nor  is  there  any  Law  of 
God,  whereunto  he  doth  not  account  our  obedience  his  glory. 

iGor.x.  *^  Do  therefore  all  things  unto  the  glory  of  Gt)d  (saith  the 
Apostle),  be  inoffensive  both  to  the  Jews  and  Grecians,  and 
the  Church  of  God ;  even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things, 
not  seeking  mine  own  commodity,  but  many's,  that  they  may 
be  saved."  In  the  least  thing  done  disobediently  towards 
God,  or  offensively  against  the  good  of  men,  whose  benefit 
we  ought  to  seek  for  as  for  our  own,  we  plainly  shew  that  we 
do  not  acknowledge  God  to  be  such  as  indeed  he  is^  and 
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consequently  that  we  glorify  him  not.    This  the  blessed 
Apostle  teachedi ;  but  doth  any  Apostle  tbach^  that  we  cannot 
glorify  God'  dttierwise  than  only  in  doing  what  we  find  that 
God  in  Scripture  commandeth  us  to  do?    The  Churches 
dispersed  amongst  the  Heathen  in  the  East  part  of  die  world 
are  by  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  exhorted  to  have  flieir  "  con- 1  Pet. 
versatioii  honest  amongst  the  Gentiles^  that  they^  which  spake  ^'*  ^^ 
etil  of  them  lis  of  evil-doers,  might,  by  die  good  works  which 
diey  should  see,  glorify  God  in  Ae  day  of  visitation."    As 
long  as  that  which  Christians  did  was  good,  and  no  way 
subject  unto  just  reproof,  dieir  virtuous  conversation  was  a* 
mean  to  work  the  Heathens'  conversion  unto  Christ.    Seeing 
therefore  this 'had  been  a  thing  altogether  impossible,  but 
that  Infidels  themselves  did  discern  in  matters  of  Ufe  and 
conversation,  when  Believers  did  well  and  when  otherwise ; 
when  they  glorified  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  when  not ;  it 
fc^weA,  that  some  things  wherein  God  is  glorified,  may  be 
some  other  way  known  than  only  by  the  Sacred  Scripture ; 
of  which  Scripture  the  Gentiles  being  utterly  ignorant,  did 
liotwitSistanding  judge  rightly  of  the  quaUty  of  Christian  men's 
actions.     Most  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  but  only  sin  doth  Rom. 
dishonour  GtMl.     So  that  to  glorify  him  in  all  things,  is  to^^'*^' 
do  nothing  whereby  the  Name  of  God  may  be  blasphemed ;  i  cor. 
nothing  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew  or  Grecian,  or  any*'*** 
in  the  Church  of  Christy  may  be  let  or  hindered ;  nothing  Rom. 
whereby  his  Law  is  transgrest.   But  the  question  is.  Whether  '^*  ^' 
only  Scripture  do  shew  whatsoever  God  is  glorified  in?* 

3.  And  though  meats  and  drinks  be  said  to  be  '^  sanctified  The 
by  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  prayer,"t  yet  neither  is  this  siip- 
a  teftson  sufficient  to  prove,  that  by  Scripture  we  must  of  p^r ; 
necessity  be  directed  in  every  light  and  common  thing  which  lyPs?* 
IB  iifddent  into  any  part  of  man's  life*    Only  it  sheweth  that 
unto  us  the  Word,  that  is  to  say,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  having 
not  delvered  any  such  difierence  of  things  clean  and  unclean, 
as  die  Law  of  Moses  did  unto  the  Jews,  there  is  no  cause 
but  that  we  may  use  indifferently  all  things  as  long  as  we  do 
not  (like  swine)  take  the  benefit  of  them  without  a  thankfiil 
acknowledgment  of  His  UberaUty  and  goodness  by  whose 
providence  they  are  enjoyed.     And  therefore  the  Apostle 

♦  [Rom.  xii.  2.] 

f  "  And  that  which  St  Paul  said  of  meats  and  drinks,  that  they  are  sanctified  unto  us  by  the 
Word  of  God,  the  same  is  to  be  understanded  of  all  things  else  whatsoever  we  have  the  usa 
of."     T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  27. 
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gave  warning  beforehand  to  take  heed  of  such  as  should 
inm.  injoin  to  ^'abstain  from  meatSi  which  God  hath  created  to 
'  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  by  them  which  believe  and 
know  the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good^  and 
nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving, 
because  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer." 
The  Gospel,  by  not  making  many  things  unclean,  as  the  Law 
did,  hath  sanctified  those  things  generally  to  all,  which  par- 
ticularly each  man  unto  himself  must  sanctify  by  a  reverend 
and  holy  use :  which  will  hardly  be  drawn  so  far  as  to  serve 
their  purpose,  who  have  imagined  the  Word  in  such  sort 
to  sanctify  all  things,  that  neither  food  can  be  tasted,  nor 
raiment  put  on,  nor  in  the  world  any  thing  done,  but  this 
deed  must  needs  be  sin  in  them  which  do  not  first  know* 
it  appointed  unto  them  by  Scripture  before  they  do  it. 
The  4.   But  to  come  unto  that  which  of  all  other  thinfirs  in 

Scrip.    Scripture  is  most  stood  upon ;  that  place  of  St.  Paul,  they 
m^of;    say,  **  is  of  all  other  most  clear,  where  speaking  of  those 
xiv.'ia.  things  which  are  called   indifferent,  in  the  tad  he   con- 
T.G.      cludeth.  That '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin;'  but  &ith 
p. 27*.     is  not  but  in  respect  of  the  Word  of  God;  therefore  what- 
soever is  not  done  by  the  Word  of  God,  is  sin.*'     Where- 
unto  we  answer,  that  albeit  the  name  of  Faith  being  properly 
and  strictly  taken,  it  must  needs  have  reference  unto  some 
uttered  word  as  the  object  of  belief;  nevertheless,  sith  the 
ground  of  credit  is  the  credibility  of  things  credited,  and 
Psalm    things  are   made  credible  either  by  the  known  condition 


xix.  8. 


Apoc'    and  quality  of  the  utterer  or  by  the  manifest  likelihood  of 


iii.  14. 


2 Cor!    truth  which  they  have  in  themselves;  hereupon  it  riseth, 


i.  18. 


that  whatsoever  we  are  persuaded  of,  the  same  we  are  gene- 
rally said  to  believe.     In  which  generality,  the  object  of 
Faith  may  not  so  narrowly  be  restrained,  as  if  the  same 
did  extend  no  further  than  only  to  the  Scriptures  of  God. 
John      ^^  Though  (saith  our  Saviour)  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
**  **     my  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father 
John     is  in  me,  and  I  in  him."    ''  The  other  Disciples  said  unto 
XX. 2a.   Thomas,  We  have  seen  the  Lord;"  but  his  answer  unto 
them  was,  '^  Except  I  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the 
nails,   and  put  my  finger  into  them,   I  will  not  believe.'' 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  plain,  than  that  which  by 

*  I"  Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.*'    James 
iv.  17.] 
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these  two  sentences  appeareth ;  namely,  that  there  may  be 
a  certain  belief  grounded  upon  other  assurance  than  Scrip- 
ture; any  thing  more  clear,  than  that  we  are  said  not  only 
to  beUeve  the  things  which  we  know  by  another's  relation, 
but  even  whatsoever  we  are  certainly  persuaded  of,  whether 
it  be  by  Reason  or  by  Sense  ?  Forasmuch  therefore  as  it 
is  granted  that  St.  Paul  doth  mean  nothing  else  by  Faith, 
but  only  "  a  foil  persuasion"  that  that  which  we  do  "  is 
well  done;"*  against  which  kind  of  faith  or  persuasion,  as 
St.  Paul  doth  count  it  sin  to  enterprise  any  thing,  so  like- 
wise some  of  the  very  Heathen  have  taught,  as  Tully, 
**  *  That  nothing  oifght  to  be  done  whereof  thou  doubtest,  [De  oir. 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong ;'  whereby  it  appeareth  that  cap.  0.] 
even  those  which  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God, 
did  see  much  of  the  equity  of  this  which  the  Apostle 
requireth  of  a  Christian  man;"t  I  hope  we  shall  not  seem 
altogether  unnecessarily  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  their 
opinion,  who  think  simply  that  nothing  but  only  the  Woird 
of  God  can  give  us  assurance  in  any  thing  we  are  to  do, 
and  resolve  us  that  we  do  well.  For  might  not  the  Jews 
have  been  folly  persuaded  that  they  did  well  to  think  (if 
they  had  so  thought)  that  in  Christ,  God  the  Father  was, 
although  the  only  ground  of  this  their  faith  had  been  the 
wonderful  works  they  saw  him  do?  Might  not,  yea,  did 
not  Thomas  fully  in  the  end  persuade  himself,  that  he  did 
well  to  think  that  body  which  now  was  raised,  to  be  the 
same  which  had  been  crucified?  That  which  gave  Thomas 
this  assurance  was  his  sense ;  ^^  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  joim 
s^en,  thou  believest,"  saith  our  Saviour.  What  Scripture 
had  Tully  for  his  assurance?  Yet  I  nothing  doubt,  but 
that  they  who  allege  him,  think  he  did  well  to  set  down  in 
writing  a  thing  so  consonant  unto  truth.  Finally,  we  all 
believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  God  are  sacred,  and  that 
they  have  proceeded  from  God;  ourselves  we  assure  that 

*  "  And  if  any  vrill  say,  that  St.  Paul  meaneth  there  a  full  persuasion  and  ir\ripo<l>op(c» 
that  that  which  he  doth  is  well  done,  I  grant  it :  hut  from  whence  can  that  spring  but  from 
Faith?  And  how  can  we  persuade  and  assure  ourseWes  that  we  do  well,  but  whereas  we 
have  the  Word  of  God  for  our  warrant  ? "    T.  C.  lib.  L  p.  27. 

f  "  What  also  that  some  even  of  those  Heathen  men  have  taught,  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  done,  whereof  thou  doubtest  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  Whereby  it  appeareth,  that 
even  those  which  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  did  see  much  of  die  equity  of 
this  which  the  Apostle  requireth  of  a  Christian  man :  and  that  the  chlefest  difference  is,  that 
where  they  sent  men  for  Uie  difference  of  good  and  evil  to  the  light  of  Reason  in  such  diings, 
the  Apostle  sendeth  them  to  the  School  of  Christ  in  his  Word,  which  only  is  able  through 
Futh  to  give  them  assurance  and  resolution  in  their  doings.''    T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  60. 
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we  do  right  well  in  bo  believing.  We  have  for  this  point 
a  demonstration  sound  and  infallible.  But  it  is  not  the 
Word  of  God  which  doth  or  possibly  can  assure  us,  that  we 
do  well  to  think  it  his  Word.*  For  if  any  one  boo&  of 
Scripture  did  give  testimony  to  all;  yet  still  that  Scripture 

*  ["  The  Beverend  Fathers  of  our  Church,  to  avouch  our  forsaking  of  the  antlchzSgtian 
Synagogue  of  Rome,  and  cleaving  to  the  Scriptures  of  God,  do  so  ihr  make  the  judgment 
of  the  Scriptures  above  the  Church,  that  with  the  andent  Fathers  they  say,  '  In  Uibe  of 
dissention  it  is  most  behoveful  for  the  people  to  have  recourse  unto  thfe  SciiptureB*  (Reply  of 
Jewel  against  Harding,  art  15.  p.  537) ;  and  that  we  may  in  no  wise  believe  the  Clmrdiei 
themselves,  unless  they  say  and  do  such  things  as  be  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures:  '  The 
trial  of  Soriptiures  is  necessary  to  discern  the  true  Church  fifom  all  fidse  Congregations, 
which  all  boast  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  much  as  the  true  Church'  (Rejoind*  to  Biist 
Reply  by  Fulke,  p.  84) ;  and  '  Only  Scriptures  are  a  sufficient  warrant  to  every  Chris- 
tian to  try  what  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  what  is  the  word  of  man,  &&'  (ib.  p.  tO.)  But 
you.  Master  Hoo,  do  say,  '  It  is  not  the  Word  of  God  which  doth  or  possibly  can  assure 
us,  Uiat  We  do  well  to  tlunk  it  his  Word,*  Book  II.  sect.  4 :  and  agdn,  'By  expenenee  we 
all  know,  .that  the  first  outward  motive  leading  men  so  to  esteem  of  the  Scklptuke,  is,  the 
Authority  of  God's  Church :'  and  a  little  before,  '  Scripture  teacheth  us  that  saving  truth 
which  God  hath  discovered  unto  the  world  by  Revelation;  and  it  presumedi'us  taught 
othervnse.  That  itself  is  divine  and  sacred,'  Book  III.  sect  8.  flere  we  beseech  yOUy.  Mite 
Hoo,  that  if  as  our  Reverend  Fathers  affirm,  we  may  no  otherwise  beUeve  the  Cfanrdies 
themselves,  but  as  they  agree  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  by  them  the  true  Church  it  to  be 
discerned,  &c;  and  that  only  Scriptures  sufficiently  vrarrant  the  trial  of  .God's  Word;  .whit 
certainty  of  Salvation  we  can  have  in  any  presuming  or  motive  by  the  Chnrdi,  if  the 
Scripture  cannot  assure  us  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God?  Are  not  these  contradictory?  Tell 
us  therefore  if  your  meaning  be  not,  that  the  Authority  of  the  Churdi  must  do  tlttt  wUdi 
the  Scripture  cannot  do;  namely,  to  assure  us  that  they  are  the  Word  of  Qod:  And  our 
Reverend  Fathers  say,  The  Church  cannot  so  assure  us,  unless  vre  try  it  first  to  be  die  true 
Church  by  the  Scriptures:  are  not  these  contradictory?  They  say,  Qnly  Scriptuies  wamnt 
us  what  is  the  Word  of  God ;  you  say,  they  cannot  assure  us  of  the  Word  of  God,  bat 
presume  us  to  be  taught  that  thing  otherwise :  are  not  these  contradictory?  Have  we  not 
here  good  cause  to  suspect  the  underpropping  of  a  Popish  principle  concerning  the  Church's 
Authority  above  the  Holy  Scripture  to  the  disgrace  of  the  English  Church?  If  not,  then 
reconcile  your  assertion  unto  theirs,  and  shew  mercy  and  truth  unto  our  Reverend  Fathers. 
And  therewithal  we  pray  you  to  expound  either  by  experience  or  otherwise,  Whethor  the 
Word  of  God  was  received  in  the  world  and  believed  by  men,  by  the  virtue  and  auth<mty 
of  the  vritnesses,  either  Prophets  or  Apostles,  or  the  Holy  Church ;  or  that  such  witnesses 
were  not  esteemed  for  the  Word's  sake ;  and  the  Church  alway  approved  both  by  God  and 
faithful  men,  as  the  same  was  described,  commended,  and  ordered  by  the  Rule  of  Holy 
Scripture?  What  think  you  of  the  '  Beautiful  feet  that  bring  glad  tidings,'  and  of  '  the 
kings,  who  for  reverence  stopped  their  mouths  at  it,'  Isaiah  lil.  7,  15 ;  the  people  '  pridud 
in  heart'  at  Peter's  preaching,  Acts  ii.  37 ;  and  the  men  of  Berea  '  searching  the  Scriptures,' 
Acts  xvii.  1 1 :  whedier  that  in  all  these,  the  testimony  of  man,  as  Prophet,  Apostle,  or 
Church,  did  Authorize  the  Word  of  God  that  it  was  believed;  or  the  '  demonstration'  of  the 
Spiritual  power  of  the  Word  itself?  1  Cor.  ii.  4.  And  was  not  this  the  meaning  of  St 
Paul,  when  rejecting  Letters  of  Commendation,  he  affirmeth  that  the  Corinthians  were  his 
Epistle  written  in  their  hearts,  which  is  understood  and  read  of  all  men;  &c.?  2  Cor.  iiL  1, 8. 
Doth  he  not  prefer  the  power  of  the  Word,  testifying  of  itself,  by.the  conversion  of  the 
heart  (jPsalm  xix.  7),  before  all  other  motives,  and  by  it  he  hinjself  was  Authoiiied .  in  their 
consciences,  and  not  it  by  him?  Lastly,  shew  us  where  you.  find  that  the  ScripQsre 
'  presumeth  us  taught  otherwise,  &c.'  What  think  you,  Js  it.  of  man.  Or  by  man^  or  of 
God,  that  it  so  presumeth?  Or  do  not  you  presume  i^nst  the  Word  of  God,  to  set  up 
man's  testimony,  when  we  know,  that  '  the  testimony  of  God  is.  greater?'  lJ^Qhuv.9. 
When  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  did  both  oppose  themselves,  against  the  Goipel,  what  did  it 
presume  upon  ?  Was  it  not  of  itself  the  *  two-edged  sword,  piendng  mtx>  the  mlirrtm.  of  the 
bones,'  Heb.iv.  12;  the  *  rod  of  iron'  to  crush  in  pieces  the  nations.  Psalm  ii.  9;  'and.tf>« 
armour  Spiritual  to  '  bring  in  subjection  every  thought  into  the  obediencte  Of  the  koowiedge 
of  God  ?'  2  Cor,  x.  4, 5."— i#  ChruHan  Letter,  p.  8.] 
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whi<ih  giveth  credit  to  the  rest^  would  require  another  Scrip- 
ture to  give  credit  unto  it ;  neither  could  we  ever  come  unto 
any  pause  whereon  to  rest  our  assurance  this  way:  so  that 
unless  besides  Scripture,  there  were  something  which  might 
assure  us  that  we  do  well,  we  could  not  think  we  do  well; 
no,  not  in  being  assured  that  Scripture  is  a  sacred  and  holy 
rule  of  well-doing.    On  which  determination  we  might  be  con- 
tented to  stay  ourselves  without  further  proceeding  herein, 
but  that  we  are  drawn  on  into  a  larger  speech  by  reason  of 
their  so  great  earnestness  who  beat  more  and  more  upon 
these  last  alleged  words,  as  being  of  all  other  most  pregnant. 
Whereas  therefore  they  still  argue,  that ''  wheresoever  faith  t.  c. 
is  wantnig,  there  is  sin;  and,  in  every  action  not  commanded,  pjss!' 
faith  is  wanting;   ergo^  in  every  action  not  commanded, 
there  is  sin:'*  I  would  demand  of  them,  first.  Forasmuch  as 
the  nature  of  things  indifferent  is  ndither  to  be  commanded 
nor  forbidden,  but  lefl  free  and  arbitrary;  how  there  can  be 
ttiy  thing  indilferent,  if  for  want  of  fisdth  sin  be  committed, 
*when  any  thing  not  commanded  is  done?    So  that  of  neces- 
mty  they  must  add  somewhat,  and  at  leastwise  thus  set 
it  down:   In  every  action  not  commanded  of  God,  or  per- 
mitted with  approbation,  faith  is  wanting,  and  for  want  of 
If^h  there  is  sin.     The  next  thing  we  are  to  enquire  is. 
What  those  things  be  which  God  permitteth  with  appro- 
bation, and  how  we  may  know  them  to  be  so  permitted? 
When  there  are  unto  one  end  sundry  means,  as  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  sustenance  of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food, 
many  sorts  of  raiment  to  clothe .  our  nakedness,  and.  bo  in 
othei"  things  of  like  condition ;  here  the  end  of  itself  being 
necessary,  but  not  so  any  one  mean  thereunto;  necessary 
that  our  bodies^  should  be  both  fed  and  clothed,  howbeitno 
one  kind  of  food  or  raiment  necessary;  therefore  we  hold 
these  things  free  in  their  own  nature  and  indifferent.     The 
choice  is  left  to  our  own  discretion,  except  a  principal 
bond  of  some  higher  duty  remove  the  indififerency  that  such 
things  have  in  themselves.     Their  indifierency  is  removed, 
if  either  we  take  away  our  own  Uberty,  as  Ananias  did,  fi)r  Acut. 
whom  to  have  sold  or  held  his  possessions  it  was  indi£ferent, 
tin  his  solemn  vow  and  promise  unto  God  had  strictly 
bound  him  one  only  way;  or  if  God > himself  Jkave  precisely 
Abridged  the  same,  by  restraining  us  unto,  or  by  barring  us 
from  some  one  or  moe  [more\  things  of  many,  which  otherwise 
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Exod.  were  in  themselves  altogether  indifferent.  Many  fashions 
"43"'  of  priestly  attire  there  were,  whereof  Aaron  and  his  sons 
"***'  might  have  had  their  free  choice  without  sin,  but  that  God 
Lev.zi.  expressly  tied  them  unto  one.  All  meats  indifferent  unto 
the  Jew,  were  it  not  that  God  by  name  excepted  some,  as 
swine's  flesh.  Impossible  therefore  it  is  we  should  otherwise 
think,  than  that  what  things  God  doth  neither  command  nor 
forbid,  the  same  he  permitteth  with  approbation  either  to  be 
1  Cor.  done  or  left  undone.  "  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,"  saith 
the  Apostle,  speaking,  as  it  seemeth,  in  the  person  of  the 
Christian  Gentile  for  maintenance  of  liberty  in  things  in- 
different; whereunto  his  answer  is,  that  nevertheless^  ''all 
things  are  not  expedient;"  in  things  indifferent  there  is  a 
choice,  they  are  not  always  equally  expedient.  Now  in 
things,  although  not  commanded  of  God,  yet  lawful  because 
they  are  permitted,  the  question  is.  What  light  shall  shew  us 
the  conveniency  which  one  hath  above  another  ?  For  answer, 
their  final  determination  is,  that  '^  Whereas  the  Heathen  did 
send  men  for  the  difference  of  good  and  evil  to  the  light  at 
Reason,  in  such  things  the  Apostle  sendeth  us  to  the  school 
of  Christ  in  his  Word,  which  only  is  able  through  Faith  to 
give  us  assurance  and  resolution  in  our  doings.**  Which 
Word  "only,**  is  utterly  without  possibility  of  ever  being 
proved.  For  what  if  it  were  true  concerning  things  indif- 
ferent, that  unless  the  Word  of  the  Lord  had  determined  of 
the  free  use  of  them,  there  could  have  been  no  lawful  use  of 
them  at  all :  which  notwithstanding  is  untrue ;  because  it  is 
not  the  Scripture's  setting  down  such  things  as  indifferent, 
but  their  not  setting  down  as  necessary,  that  doth  make  them 
to  be  indifferent:  yet  this  to  our  present  purpose  serveth 
nothing  at  all.  We  inquire  not  now,  whether  any  thing  be 
free  to  be  used  which  Scripture  hath  not  set  down  as  free? 
but  concerning  things  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  indif- 
ferent, whether  particularly  in  choosing  any  one  of  them 
before  another,  we  sin,  if  any  thing  but  Scripture  direct  us 
in  this  our  choice  ?  When  many  meats  are  set  before  me, 
all  are  indifferent,  none  unlawful ;  I  take  one  as  most  con- 
venient. If  Scripture  require  me  so  to  do,  then  is  not  the 
thing  indifferent,  because  I  must  do  what  Scripture  re- 
quireth.  They  are  all  indifferent;  I  might  take  any;  Scrip 
ture  doth  not  require  of  me  to  make  any  special  choice  of 
one:  I  do  notwithstanding  make  choice  of  one,  my  discretion 
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teaching  me  so  to  do.  A  hard  case,  that  hereupon  I  should 
be  justly  condemned  of  sin.  Nor  let  any  man  think,  that 
following  the  judgment  of  natural  discretion  in  such  cases, 
we  can  have  no  assurance  that  we  please  God.  For  to  the 
Author  and  God  of  our  nature,  how  shall  any  operation 
proceeding  in  natural  sort,  be  in  that  respect  unacceptable? 
The  nature  which  himself  hath  given  to  work  by,  he  cannot 
but  be  delighted  with,  when  we  exercise  the  same  any  way, 
without  commandment  of  his  to  the  contrary.  My  desire  is 
to  make  this  cause  so  manifest,  that  if  it  were  possible,  no 
doubt  or  scruple  concerning  the  same  might  remain  in  any 
man's  cogitation.  Some  truths  there  are,  the  verity  whereof 
time  doth  alter :  as  it  is  now  true  that  Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead ;  which  thing  was  not  true  at  such  time  as  Christ 
was  living  on  earth,  and  had  not  suffered.  It  would  be 
known  therefore,  whether  this  which  they  teach  concerning 
the  sinful  stain  of  all  actions  not  commanded  of  God,  be  a 
truth  that  doth  now  appertain  unto  us  only,  or  a  perpetual 
truth,  in  such  sort  that,  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  world 
imto  the  last  consummation  thereof,  it  neither  hath  been, 
nor  can  be  otherwise.  I  see  not  how  they  can  restrain  this 
unto  any  particular  time,  how  they  can  think  it  true  now, 
and  not  abirays  true,  that  in  every  action  not  commanded 
there  is,  for  want  of  faith,  sin.  Then  let  them  cast  back  their 
eyes  unto  former  generations  of  men,  and  mark  what  was 
done  in  the  prime  of  the  world.  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Shem, 
Abraham,  Job,  and  the  rest  that  lived  before  any  syllable 
of  the  Law  of  God  was  written,  did  they  not  sin  as  much 
as  we  do  in  every  action  not  commanded?  That  which  God 
is  unto  us  by  his  sacred  Word,  the  same  he  was  unto  them 
by  such  like  tneans,  as  Eliphaz  in  Job  describeth.  If  there-  fob 
fore  we  sin  in  every  action  which  the  Scripture  commandeth 
us  not,  it  followeth  that  they  did  the  like  in  all  such  actions 
as  were  not  by  revelation  from  Heaven  exacted  at  their 
hands.  Unless  God  from  Heaven  did  by  vision  still  shew 
them  what  to  do,  they  might  do  nothing,  not  eat,  not  drink, 
not  sleep,  not  move.  Yea,  but  even  as  in  darkness,  candle- 
light may  serve  to  guide  men's  steps,  which  to  use  in  the 
day  were  madness;  so  when  God  had  once  delivered  his 
Law  in  writing,  it  may  be  they  are  of  opinion,  that  then  it 
must  needs  be  sin  for  men  to  do  any  thing  which  wa&  not 
there  commanded  them  to  do,  whatsoever  they  might  do 

VOL.  I.  M 
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before.     Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  shall  hereupon  plainly 
ensue,  either  that  the  light  of  Scripture  once  shining  in  the 
world,  all  other  Ught  of  Nature  is  therewith  in  such  sort 
drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not,  neither  may  we  longer 
Arist.    use  it ;  or  if  it  stand  us  in  any  stead,  yet  as  Aristotle  speaketh 
of  men  whom  nature  hath  framed  for  the  state  of  servitude, 
saying,  ^^  They  have  reason  so  far  forth  as  to  conceive  when 
others  direct  them,"  but  little  or  none  in  directing  themselves 
by  themselves ;  so  likewise  our  natural  capacity  and  judg* 
ment  must  serve  us  only  for  the  right  understanding  of  that 
which  the  sacred  Scripture  teacheth.     Hi^  the  Prophets 
who  succeeded  Moses,  or  the  blessed  Apostles  which  followed 
them,  been  settled  in  this  persuasion,  never  would  they  have 
taken  so  great  pains  in  gathering  together  natural  argu- 
ments, thereby  to  teach  the  Faithful  their  duties.     To  use 
unto  them  any  other  motive  than  Scriptum  est,  '^  Thus  it  is 
written,"  had  been  to  teach  them  other  grounds  of  their 
actions  than  Scripture;  which,  I  grant,  they  allege  com- 
monly, but  not  only.     Only  Scripture  they  should  have 
alleged,  had  they  been  thus  persuaded,  that  so  far  forth  we 
do  sin  as  we  do  any  thing  otherwise  directed  thaja  by  Scrip- 
Augntt.  ture.     St.  Augustine  was  resolute  in  points  of  Ghriatianity 
***"*  to  credit  none,  how  godly  and  learned  soever.-. he  were, 
unless  he  confirmed  his  sentence  by  the  Scriptures,  *^or 
by  some  reason  not  contrary  to  them."     Let  them  therefore 
with  St.  Augustine,  reject  and  condemn  that  which  is  not 
grounded  either  on  the  Scripture,  or  on  some  reason  not 
contrary  to  Scripture,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  them  our 
hands  in  token  of  friendly  consent  with  them. 
Sm?"*      6.   But  against  this  it  may  be  objected,  and  is.  That  the 
de^vTr  ^^^^^^^  ^^  nothing  more  usually  in  their  books,  than  draw 
edtobe  arguments  from  the  Scripture  negatively  in  reproof  of  that 
by  the    which  is  evil:  "  Scriptures  teach  it  not,  avoid  it  therefore;" 

n8€  of 

taking  these  disputes  with  the  Fathers  are  ordinary,  neither  is 
ments  it  hard  to  shew  that  the  Prophets  themselves  have  so  rea- 
tiveiy  soned.  Which  arguments  being  sound  and  good,  it  should 
aptho-  ^  seem  that  it  cannot  be  unsound  or  evil  to. hold  still  the. same 
sckp.  assertion  against  which  hitherto  we  have  disputed.  For 
wMc^  if  it  stand  with  reason  thus  to  argue,  Sueh  a  thisg  is  not 
dispQ^  taught  us  in  Scripture,  therefore  we  may  not  receive  or  allow 
uaailn  ^^9  how  should  it  socm  unreasonable  to  think  that  what- 
thli^"^  soever  we  may  lawfully  do,  the  Scripture  by  commandiDg 
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it  mast  make  it  lawful?  But  how  far  such  arguments  do 
reach,  it  shall  the  better  appear  by  considering  the  matter 
wherein  they  have  been  urged.  First,  therefore,  this  we 
constantly  deny,  that  of  so  many  testimonies  as  they  are 
nble  to  produce  for  the  strength  of  negative  arguments,  any 
one  doth  generally  (which  isF  the  point  in  question)  con- 
demn either  all  opinions  as  false,  or  all  actions  as  unlawful, 
which  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  not.  The  most  that  can 
be  collected  out  of  them  is  only,  that  in  B6me  cases  a 
negative  argument  taken  from  Scripture  is  strong ;  whereof 
no  man  indued  with  judgment  can  doubt.  But  doth  the 
strength  of  some  negative  argument  prove  this  kind  of 
negative  argument  strong,  by  force  whereof  all  things  are 
denied  which  Scripture  affirmeth  not,  or  all  things  which 
Scripture  prescrib^th  not,- condemned?  The  question  be- 
tween us  is  concerning  matter  of  action,  what  things  are 
lawful  or  unlawful  for  men  to  do.  The  sentences  alleged 
out  of  the  Fathers,  are  as  peremptory  and  as  large  in  every 
respect  for  matter  of  opinion,  a^  of  action;  which  argueth 
that  in  truth  they  never  meant  any  otherwise  to.  tie  the  one 
thaii  the  other  unto  Scripture,  both  being  thereunto  equally 
t^,  as  far  as  each  is  required  in  the  same  kind  of  necessity 
Unto  salvation.  If  therefore  it  be  not  unlawftil  to  know, 
and  with  full  persuasion  to  believe,  much  more  than  Scrip- 
ture alcme  doth  teach;  if  it  be  against  all  sense  and  reason 
to  condemn  the  knowledge  of  so  many  arts  and  sciences 
as  are  otherwise  learned  than  in  Holy  Scripture,  notwith- 
standing the  manifest  speeches  of  ancient  Catholic  Fathers, 
which  seem  to  close  up  within  the  bosom  thereof  all  man- 
ner of  good  and  lawfiil  knowledge;  wherefore  should  their 
word's  be  thought  more  effectual  to  shew  that  we  may  not 
in  deeds  and  practice,  thah  they  are  to  pro^e  that  in  spe- 
culation and  knowledge,  we  ought  not  to  go  ahy  farther 
than  the  Scripture?  Which  Scripture  being  givea  to  teach 
matters  <^  belief  no  less  than  of  action,  the  Fatbers  must 
needs  be  and  are  even  as  plain  against  credit,  besides  the 
relation,  as  against  practice  without  the  injunction  of  the 
Scripture.  St.  Augustine  hath  said,  "  Whether  it  be  ques-  Ang. 
tion  of  Christ,  or  whether  it  be  question  of  his  Church,  or  Sr"/* "' 
of  what  thing  soever  the  question  be ;  I  say  not,  if  we^  but  uS.  lu. 
if  an  Angel  from  Heaven  shall  tell  us  any  thing  beside ''••' 
that  you  have  received  in  the  Scriptute  under  the  Law 
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Tertoi.  and  the  Gospe],  let  him  be  accursed.*'  In  like  sort  Tertul* 
•erfyT  lian:  "We  may  not  give  ourselves  this  liberty  to  bring  in 
any  thing  of  our  will,  nor  choose  any  thing  that  other 
men  bring  in  of  their  will;  we  have  the  Apostles  them-^ 
selves  for  authors,  which  themselves  brought  nothing  of 
their  own  will;  but  the  discipline  which  they  received  of 
Christ  they  delivered  faithfully  unto  the  people  ;*'*  ii^ 
which  place  the  name  of  Discipline  importeth  not,  as  they 
who  allege  it  would  fain  have  it  construed,  but  as  any  man 
who  noteth  the  circumstance  of  the  place,  and  the  occasion 
of  uttering  the  words,  will  easily  acknowledge,  even  the 
self-same  thing  it  signifieth  which  the  name  of  Doctrine 
doth ;  and  as  well  might  the  one  as  the  other  there  have 
Hieroo.  bccu  uscd.     To  help  them  farther,  doth  not  St.  Jerome, 

contra  *  ,  ,  , 

Heivid.  after  the  self-same  manner  dispute,  "We  believe  it  not, 
because  we  read  it  not?'*  yea,  "  We  ought  not  so  much  as 
to  know  the  things  which  the  Book  of  the  Law  containeth 
Hilar,    not,"  saith  St.  Hilary.     Shall  we  hereupon  then  conolud* 
cxzzii.  that  we  may  not  take  knowledge  of,  or  give  credit  unto, 
any  thing  which  sense,  or  experience,  or  report,  or  art,  doth 
propose,  unless  we  find  the  same  in  Scripture  ?     No,  it  is 
too  plain  that  so  far  to  extend  their  speeches,  is  to  wrest 
them  against  their  true  intent  and  meaning.     To  urge  any 
thing  upon  the  Church,  requiring  thereunto  that  religious 
assent  of  Christian  belief,  wherewith  the  words  of  the  holy 
Prophets  are  received ;  to  urge  any  thing  as  part  of  that 
supernatural  and  celestially  revealed  truth  which  God  hath 
taught,  and  not  to  shew  it  in  Scripture,  this  did  the  ancient 
Fathers  evermore  think  unlawful,  impious,  execrable.     And 
thus,  as  their  speeches  were  meant,  so  by  us  they  must  be 
[Cypr.    restrained.     As  for  those  alleged  words  of  Cyprian,+  "  The 
d"  bap.  Christian  Religion   shall  find,   that  out  of  this   Scripture 
^         rules  of  all  doctrines  have  sprung,  and  that  from  hence  doth 
spring,  and  hither  doth  return,  whatsoever  the   Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline  doth  contain:"  surely  this   place  would 
never  have  been  brought  forth  in  this  cause,  if  it  had  been 
but  once  read  over  in  the  author  himself  out  of  whom  it  is 

*  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  80.  **  Augustine  saith,  Whether  it  be  question  of  Christ,  or  whether  it  be 
question  of  hit  Church,  &c.  And  lest  the  Answerer  [Dr.Whitgift]  should  restrain  thisgenenl 
saying  (of  Augustine^,  unto  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  he  would  thereby  shut  out  the 
Dlsdpline:  .  .  .  even  TertuUian  himself,  before  he  was  imbrued  with  the  iieresy  of  Montanos, 
givetb  testimony  unto  the  Discipline  in  diese  words.  We  may  not  give  ourselves,  frc" 

t  "  Let  him  [Dr.  W.]  hear  what  Cyprian  saith,  The  Christian  religion  (saith  he)  shall 
And,  that,  &c."  T.  C.  lib.  Ii.  p.  80. 
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cited.  For  the  words  are  uttered  concerning  that  one 
principal  Commandment  of  Love;  in  the  honour  whereof 
he  speaketh  after  this  sort:  ^^  Surely  this  Commandment 
containeth  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  in  this  one 
word  is  the  abridgment  of  all  the  volumes  of  Scripture :  this 
Nature,  and  Reason,  and  the  authority  of  thy  Word,  O 
Lord,  doth  proclaim ;  this  we  have  heard  out  of  thy  mouth ; 
herein  the  perfection  of  all  Religion  doth  consist.  This 
is  the  first  Commandment  and  the  last :  this  being  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life,  is  (as  it  were)  an  everlasting  lesson 
both  to  Men  and  Angels.  Let  Christian  Religion  read  this 
one  word,  and  meditate  upon  this  commandment,  and  out 
of  this  Scripture  it  shall  find  the  rules  of  all  learning  to 
have  sprung,  and  from  hence  to  have  risen,  and  hither  to 
return,  whatsoever  the  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  containeth ; 
and  that  in  all  things  it  is  vain  and  bootless  which  charity 
confirmeth  not."*  Was  this  a  sentence  (trow  you)  of  so 
great  force  to  prove  that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  all  the 
actions  of  men  ?  Might  they  not  hereby  even  as  well  prove, 
that  one  commandment  of  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  all 
things,  and  so  exclude  the  rest  of  the  Scripture,  as  now  they 
do  all  means  besides  Scripture?  But  thus  it  fareth,  when 
too  much  desire  of  contradiction  causeth  our  speech  rather 
to  pass  by  number  than  to  stay  for  weight.  Well,  but 
**  TertuUian"  doth  in  this  case  speak  yet  more  plainly :  Tertai. 
"The  Scripture  (saith  he)  denieth  what  it  noteth  not ;"+ *i^i„^*g^ 
which  are  indeed  the  words  of  TertuUian.  But  what?  the 
Scripture  reckoneth  up  the  Kings  of  Israel,  and  amongst 
those  Kings,  David;  the  Scripture  reckoneth  up  the  sons 
of  David,  and  amongst  those  sons,  Solomon.  To  prove 
that  amongst  the  Kings  of  Israel  there  was  no  David  but 
only  one,  no  Solomon  but  one  in  the  sons  of  David,  Ter^ 
tulEan's  argument  will  fitly  prove.  For  inasmuch  as  the 
Scripture  did  propose  to  reckon  up  all,  if  there  were 
moe   \more\,   it  would   have   named   them.     In   this   case 

•  «  Vere  hoc  mandatum  legem  complectitur  et  prophetas,  et  in  hoe  verbo  omnium  Scrip- 
Utfamm  volumina  coarctantur.  Hoc  nature^  hoc  ratio,  hoc,  Domine,  verbi  tui  damat  auc- 
^oritas,  hoc  ex  ore  tuo  audivimus,  hie  invenit  consummationem  omnis  religio.  Primum  est 
hoc  mandatmn  et  ultimum,  hoc  in  libro  ▼itas  conscriptum  indefidentem,  et  hominibus,  et 
angelu  ezhibet  lectionem.  Legat  hoc  unum  verbum  et  in  hoe  mandato  meditetur  Christiana 
Religio,  et  inveniet  ex  hoc  Scriptura  omnium  doctrinarum  regulas  eman&sse,  et  hinc  nasd 
et  hue  reverti  quicquid  Ecdesiastica  continet  Disciplina,  et  in  omnibus  irritum  esse  et  frivolum 
quicquid  dilectio  non  confirmaL" 

t  ''And  in  another  pUtce  TertuUian  saith,  That  the  Scripture  denieth  that  which  it 
noteth  not."     T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  81. 
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^^  the  Scripture  doth  deny  the  thing  it  noteth  not."   Howbeit 
I  could  not  but  think  that  man  to  do  me  some  piece  of  mani- 
fest injury^  which  would  hereby  fasten  upon  me  a  general 
opinion,  as  if  I  did  think  the  Scripture  to  deny  the  very  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  because  it  no  where  noteth  that 
any  such  King  did  reign.     Tertullian's  speech  is  probable 
concerning  such  matter  as  he  there  speaketh  of.     '^  There 
was  (saitb  TertuUian)  no  second  Lamech  like  to  him  that 
had  two  wives;  the  Scripture  denieth  what  it  noteth  not." 
As  therefore  it  noteth  one  such  to  have  been  in.  that  age  of 
the  world,  so  had  there  been  moe  [more],  it  would  by  likelir 
hood  as  well  have  noted  many  as  one.     What  infer  we  now 
hereupon?  ^'. There  was  no  second  Lamech;  the  Scripture 
denieth  what  it-  noteth   not."     Were  it  consonant  imto 
reason  to  divorce  these  two  sentences,  the  former  of  which 
doth  shew  how  the  latter  is  restrained,  and  not  marking  the 
former,  to  conclude  by  the  latter  of  them,  that  simply  what- 
soever any  man  at  this  day  doth  think  true,  is  by  the  Scrip- 
ture denied,  unless  it  be  there  affirmed  to  be  true?    I 
wonder  that  a  cause  so  weak  and  feeble  hath  been  so  muefa 
persisted  in.    But  to  come  unto  those  their  sentences  wher^ 
matters  of  action  are  more  apparently. touched;  the  nmne 
of  Tertullian  is,  as  before,  so  here  again  pretended  ;*  who 
writing  unto  his  wife  two  books,  and  exhorting  her  in  the 
one  to  Uve  a  widow,  in  case  God  before  her  should  take 
him  unto  his  mercy ;  and  in  the  other,  if  she  did  marry,  yet 
not  to  join  herself  to  an  infidel,  as   in  those  times  some 
widows  Christian  had  done  for  the  advancement  of  their 
estate  in  this  present  world,  he  iu*geth  very  earnestly  St. 
[I  Cor.   Paul's  words,  **  only  in  the  Lord :"  whereupon  he  demandeth 
vi»-  39.]  q£  them  that  think  they  may  do  the  contrary.  What  Scrip- 
ture they  can  shew  where  God  hath  dispensed  and  granted 
licence  to  do  against  that  which   the  blessed  Apostle  so 
strictly  doth  injoin  ?  And  because  in  defence  it  might  perhaps 
be  repHed,  Seeing  God  doth  will  that  couples  which  are  mar- 
ried when  both  are  infidels,  if  either  party  chance  to  be  after 
converted  unto  Christianity,  this  should  not  make  separation 
between  them  as  long  as  the  unconverted  was  willing  to 
retain  the  other  on  whom  the  grace  of  Christ  had  shined ; 

*  T.  C.  lib.u.  p.  81.  "And  that  in  fndiffi^rent  things  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  not 
against  the  Word,  but  that  they  be  according  to  the  Word,  it  may  appear  by  other  placei, 
where  he  saith,  *  That  whatsoever  pleaiseth  not  the  Lord,  dJspleaseth  liim,  and  with  hurt  is 
received/  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  ad  Uxorem." 
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wherefore  then  should  that  let  the  making  of  marriagei 
which  doth  not  dissolve  marriage  being  made  ?  After  great 
reasons  shewed  why  God  doth  in  converts,  being  married, 
allow  continuance  with  infidels,  and  yet  disallow  that  the 
faithful  when  they  are  free,  should  enter  into  bonds  of 
wedlock  with  such,  he  concludeth  in  the  end  concerning 
those  women  that  so  marry,  ^^They  that  please  not  the 
Lord,  do  even  thereby  offend  the  Lord;  they  do  even 
thereby  throw  themselves  into  evil;"*  that  is  to  say,  while 
they  pleafle  him  not  by  marrying  in  him,  they  do  that 
whereby  they  incur  his  displeasure ;  they  make  an  offer  of 
themselves  into  the  service  of  that  enemy  with  whose  ser- 
vants they  link  themselves  in  so  near  a  bond.  What  one 
syllable  is  there  in  all  this,  prejudicial  any  way  to  that 
which  we  hold  ?  For  the  words  of  Tertullian,  as  they  are 
by  them  alleged,  are  two  ways  misunderstood ;  both  in  the 
former  part,  where  that  is  extended  generally  to  <dl  things 
in  the  neuter  gender,  which  he  speaketh  in  the  feminine 
gender  of  women's  persons ;  and  in  the  latter,  where  re^ 
ceived  with  hurty  is  put  instead  of  wilful  incurring  that 
which  is  evU.  And  so  in  sum,  Tertullian  doth  neither 
mean  nor  say  as  is  pretended,  "  Whatsoever  pleaseth  not 
the  Lord,  displeaseth  him«  and  with  hurt  is  received ;"  but, 
**  Those  women  that  please  not  the  Lord**  by  their  kind  of 
marrying,  "  do  even  thereby  offend  the  Lord,  they  do  even 
thereby  throw  themselves  into  evil."  Somewhat  more  shew 
there  is  in  a  second  place  of  Tertullian,  which  notwith- 
standing when  we  have  examined  it,  will  be  found  as  the 
rest  are«t  The  Roman  Emperor's  custom  was  at:  certain 
solemn  times  to  bestow  on  his  soldiers  a  donative;  which 
donative  they  received,  wearing  garlands  upon  their  heads. 
There  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors  Severus  and  An- 
toninus, many  who,  being  soldiers,  had  been  converted  unto 

*  '*  Quae  Domino  non  placent,  utique  Dominum  offendunt,  utique  nialo  se  inferunt." — 
TertoU. 

f  T.  C.  lib.  iL  p.  81.  **  And  to  come  yet  nearer,  where  lie  disputeth  against  the  wearing 
of  crown  or  garland  (which  is  indifferent  of  itself ),  to  those  which  objecting  asked,  Where 
the  Scripture  saith,  that  a  man  might  not  wear  a  crown  ?  He  answereth,  by  asking,  Where 
the  Scripture  saith  that  they  may  wear  ?  And  unto  them  replying  that  '  It  is  permitted 
which  is  not  forbidden,'  he  answereth,  that  '  It  is  forbidden,,  which  is.  not  permitted.' 
Whereby  appeareth,  that  the  argument  of  the  Scriptures  negatively,  holdeth  not  only  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  but  even  in  matters  arbitrary  and  variable  by  the 
advice  of  the  Church.  Where  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  not  forbidden,  unless  there  be 
eome  woird  which  doth  permit  the  use  of  them :  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Scripture  speaketh 
not  against  them,  onless  it  speak  for  them:  and  finally,  where  it  displeaseth  the  Lord 
which  pleaseth  him  not ;  we  must  of  necessity  have  the  word  of  his  mouth  to  declare  his 
pleasure." 
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Christ,  and  notwithstanding  continued  still  in  that  military 
course  of  life.  In  which  number,  one  man  there  was  amongst 
all  the  rest,  who  at  such  a  time  coming  to  the  Tribune  of  the* 
army  to  receive  his  donative,  came,  but  with  a  garland  in  his 
hand,  and  not  in  such  sort  as  others  did.  The  Tribune,  of- 
fended hereat,  demandeth  what  this  great  singularity  should 
mean :  to  whom  the  soldier,  Christianus  sum,  '^  I  am  a 
Christian.'*  Many  there  were  so  besides  him,  which  yet  did 
otherwise  at  that  time ;  whereupon  grew  a  question,  whether 
a  Christian  soldier  might  herein  do  as  the  unchristian  did, 
and  wear  as  they  wore.  Many  of  them  which  were  very 
sound  in  Christian  belief,  did  rather  commend  the  seal  of 
this  man  than  approve  his  action.  Tertullian  was  at  the 
same  time  a  Montanist,*  and  an  enemy  unto  the  Church  for 
condemning  that  prophetical  spirit  which  Montanus  and  lus 
followers  did  boast  they  had  received ;  as  if  in  them  Christ 
had  performed  his  last  promise;  as  if  to  them  he  had  sent 
the  Spirit  that  should  be  their  perfecter  and  final  instructor 
in  the  mysteries  of  Christian  truth.  Which  exulceration  of 
mind  made  him  apt  to  take  all  occasions  of  contradictioii* 
Wherefore,  in  honour  of  that  action,  and  to  gall  their  minds 
who  did  not  so  much  commend  it,  he  wrote  his  book  De 
Corona  Militis,  not  dissembling  the  stomach  wherewith  he 
wrote  it.  For  first,  the  man  he  commendeth  as  one  more 
Tertde  coustaut  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  **  who  presumed 
M^iit?'  (saith  he)  that  they  might  well  enough  serve  two  Lords.*' 
Afterwards  choler  somewhat  more  rising  within  him,  he 
addeth,  *^  It  doth  even  remain  that  they  should  also  devise 
how  to  rid  themselves  of  his  Martyrdoms,  towards  the  Pro- 
phecies of  whose  Holy  Spirit  they  have  already  shewed  their 
disdain.  They  mutter  that  their  good  and  long  peace  is  now 
in  hazard.  I  doubt  not  but  some  of  them  send  the  Scrip- 
tures before,  truss  up  bag  and  baggage,  make  themselves  in 

*  [Or  one  of  The  illiterate  sect ;  so  called  from  Montanus,  an  obscore  man,  withont  any 
capacity  or  strength  of  judgment,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Hb  heresy  was  assnmii^ 
to  be  the  I^araelete  or  Comf(Nter  promised  by  Christ  to  his  duidples,  to  lead  them  into  aH 
troth.  Thus  he  made  a  distinction  between  the  Paraclete  and  the  Holff  Spirit  shed  upon 
the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  His  doctrines  spread  from  Pepusa  in  Phrygia,  thioagb 
Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Europe.  The  most  eminent  and  learned  of  all  the  followers  of 
this  rigid  enthusiast  was  Tertullian,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  genius,  but  of  an  aulere 
and  melancholy  natural  temper.  This  great  man,  by  adopting  the  sentiments  of  Montanus, 
and  maintaining  his  cause  with  fortitude,  and  even  vehemence,  in  a  multitude  <^  books 
written  upon  that  oocaaon,  has  shewn  to  the  world  a  m<Nrtifying  spectade  of  the  deviatioaa  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  even  in  those  in  whom  it  seems  to  have  approached  the 
nearest  to  perlectioii.«-See  Moshbim's  EceL  Bist,  Cent  II.  Pftrt  II.  chap.  5.  f  23,  24. 
Madaine*s  Ed.] 
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a  readiness  that  they  may  fly  from  city  to  city ;  for  that  is  the 
only  point  of  the  Gospel  which  they  are  careful  not  to  forget. 
I  know  even  their  Pastors  very  well  what  men  they  are ;  in 
peace  lions^  harts  in  time  of  trouble  and  fear :"  now  these 
men,  saith  TertuUian,  "  they  must  be  answered  where  we 
do  find  it  written  in  Scripture,  that  a  Christian  man  may  not 
wear  a  garland."  And  as  men's  speeches  uttered  in  heat  of 
distempered  affection,  have  oftentimes  much  more  eagerness 
than  weight,  so  he  that  shall  mark  the  proofs  alleged,  and 
the  answers  to  things  objected  in  that  book,  will  now  and 
then  perhaps  espy  the  like  imbecility.  Such  is  that  argu- 
ment whereby  they  that  wore  on  their  heads  garlands  are 
charged  as  transgressors  of  Nature's  Law,  and  guilty  of 
sacrilege  against  God,  the  Lord  of  Nature,  inasmuch  as 
flowers  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt  nor  seen 
well  by  those  that  wear  them ;  and  God  made  flowers  sweet 
and  beautiful,  that  being  seen  and  smelt  unto  they  might  so 
delight.  Neither  doth  TertuUian  bewray  this  weakness  in 
striking  only,  but  also  in  repelling  their  strokes  with  whom 
he  contendeth.  They  ask,  saith  he,  **  What  Scripture  is 
there  which  doth  teach  that  we  should  not  be  crowned? 
And  what  Scripture  is  there  which  doth  teach  that  we 
should?  For  in  requiring  on  the  contrary  part  the  aid  of 
Scripture,  they  do  give  sentence  beforehand  that  their  part 
ought  also  by  Scripture  to  be  aided."  Which  answer  is  of 
no  great  force.  There  is  no  necessity,  that  if  I  confess  I 
ought  not  to  do  that  which  the  Scripture  forbiddeth  me,  I 
should  thereby  acknowledge  myself  bound  to  do  nothing 
which  the  Scripture  commandeth  me  not.  For  many  induce- 
ments besides  Scripture  may  lead  me  to  that,  which  if  Scrip- 
ture be  against,  they  all  give  place  and  are  of  no  value,  yet 
odierwise,  are  strong  and  effectual  to  persuade.  Which 
thing  himself  well  enough  understanding,  and  being  not 
ignorant  that  Scripture  in  many  things  doth  neither  command 
nor  forbid,  but  use  silence,  his  resolution  in  fine  is,  that  in 
the  Church  a  number  of  things  are  strictly  observed,  whereof 
no  Law  of  Scripture  maketh  mention  one  way  or  other ;  that 
of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use,  long  usage  is 
a  Law  sufficient ;  that  in  civil  affairs,  when  there  is  no  other 
Ijaw,  Custom  itself  doth  stand  for  Law ;  that  inasmuch  as 
Law  doth  stand  upon  Reason,  to  allege  Reason  serveth  as 
well  as  to  cite  Scripture ;  that  whatsoever  is  reasonable,  the 
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same  is  lawful^  whosoever  is  author  of  it;  that  the  authority 
of  Custom  is  great ;  finally,  that  the  custom  of  Christians 
was  then,  and  had  been  a  long  time,  not  to  wear  garlands, 
and  therefore  that  undoubtedly  they  did  offend  who  pre- 
sumed to.  violate  such  a  custom  by  not  observing  that  thing, 
the  very  inveterate  observation  whereof  was  a  Law  sufficient 
to  bind  all  men  to  observe  it,  unless  they  could  shew  some 
higher  Law,  some  Law  of  Scripture,  to  the  contrary.  This, 
presupposed,  it  may  stand  then  very  well  with  strength  and 
soundness  of  reason,  even  thus  to  answer,  ^'  Whereas  they 
ask,  What  Scripture  forbiddeth  them  to  wear  a  garland  t 
we  are  in  this  case  rather  to  demand.  What  Scripture  com« 
mandeth  them  ?  They  cannot  here  allege,  that  that  is  per- 
mitted which  is  not  forbidden  them :  no,  that  is  forbidden 
them  which  is  not  permitted."  For  long-received  custom 
forbidding  them  to  do  as  they  did  (if  so  be  it  did  forbid 
them),  there  was  no  excuse  in  the  world  to  justify  their  act, 
unless  in  the  Scripture  they  could  shew  some  Law  that. did 
license  them  thus  to  break  a  received  custom.  Now  whereas 
in  all  the  .books  of  Tertullian  besides,  there  .is  not  so  much 
found  as  in  that  one,  to  prove  not  only  that  we  may  do,  but 
that  we  ought  to  do  sundry  things  which  the  Scripture  com- 
mandeth  not;  out  of  that  very  book  these  sentences  are 
brought,  to  make  us  believe  that  Tertullian  wafi  pf  a  dean 
contrary  mind.  We  cannot  therefore  hereupon  yield ;  we 
cannot  grant,  that  hereby  is  made  manifest  the  argument  of 
Scripture  negatively  to  be  of  force,  not  only  in  Doctrine 
and  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  but  even  in  matters  arbitrary. 
For  Tertullian  doth  plainly  hold  even  in  that  book,  that 
neither  the  matter  which  he  entreateth  of  was  arbitrary,  but 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  received  custom  of  the  Church 
did  tie  and  bind  them  not  to  wear  garlands,  as  the  Heathens 
did ;  yea,  and  further  also  he  reckoneth  up  particularly  a 
number  of  things  whereof  he  expressly  concludeth,  ^^  Harum 
et  aliarum  ejusmodi  disciplinarum  si  legem  expostules  Scrip- 
turarum,  nullam  invenies ;"  which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had 
said  in  express  words.  Many  things  there  are  which  concern 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  and  the  duties  of  men,  which  to 
abrogate  and  take  away,  the  Scriptures  negatively  urged 
may  not  in  any  case. persuade  us,  but  they  must  be  observed, 
yea  although  no  Scripture  be  found  which  requireth  any 
such  thing*    Tertullian  therefore  undoubtedly  doth  not  in 
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this  book  shew  himself  to  be  of  the  same  mind  with  them,  by    , 
whom  his  name  is  pretended. 

6.  But  sith  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  afford  often-  The  srat 
times  such  arguments  as  are  taken  from  Divine  Authority  tion  en. 
both  one  way  and  the  other ;  The  Lord  hath  commanded,  voo'red 
therefore  it  must  be  :  and  again,  in  Uke  sort,  He  hath  not>  con-"^ 
therefore  it  must  not  be ;   some  certainty  concerning  this  by"the 
point  seemeth  requisite  to  be  set  down.     God  himself  can  ta^re'lT 
neither  possibly  err,  nor  lead  into  error.     For  this  cause  his  of'd?i^ 
testimonies,  whatsoever  he  affirmeth,  are  always  truth  and  1^^°^' 
most  infallible  certainty.     Yea,  further,  because  the  things  ^at/,"! 
that  proceed  from  him  are  perfect  without  any  manner  of  gaJ^"!" 
defect  or  maim ;  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  words  of  his 'y* 
mouth  are  absolute,  and  lack  nothing  which  they  should 
have  for  performance  of  that  thing  whereunto  they  tend. 
Whereupon  it  foUoweth,  that  the  end  being  known  where- 
unto he  directeth  his  speech,  the  argument  even  negatively 
is  evermore  strong  and  forcible  concerning  those  things  that 
are  apparently  requisite  unto  the  same  end.f    As  for  ex- 
ample :  God  intending  to  set  down  sundry  times  that  which 
in  Angels  is  most  excellent,  hath  not  any  where  spoken  so 
highly  of  them  as  he  hath  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  therefore  they  are  not  in  dignity  equal  unto  him:[Heb. i. 
It  is  the  Apostle  St.  Paul's  argument.     The  purpose  of  God 
was  to  teach  his  people,  both  unto  whom  they  should  offer 
sacrifice,  and  what  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered.     To  burn 


*  1  John  i.  5.  "  Ood  is  light,  and  there  is  in  him  no  darkness  at  all."  Heh.  ▼!.  18.  "  It 
is  tanpossible  that  God  should  lie."  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  "  God  is  not  as  man,  that  he 
should  lie." 

f  T.  C.  lib.L  p.  26.  **  It  is  not  hard  to  shew  that  the  Prophets  have  reasoned  negatively. 
As  when  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  the  Prophet  saith,  '  Whereof  I  have  not  spoken,'  Jer. 
XIX.  5 ;  and,  '  Which  never  entered  into  iny  heart/  Jer.  vii.  31.  And  where  he  condemneth 
them,  because  they  have  not  asked  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  Isai.  xxx.  2."  [T.  C. 
lib.  ii.  p.  48.]  "  And  it  may  be  shewed,  that  the  same  manner  of  argument  hath  been  used 
in  things  which  are  not  of  the  substance  of  salvation  or  damnation,  and  whereof  there  was  no 
eommandment  to  the  contrary,  (as  in  the  former  there  was.  Levitxviii.  21.  and  xx.3. 
DeutX  xvii.  16.)  In  Joshtia  the  children  of  Israel  are  charged  by  the  Prophet  that  they 
'  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,'  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  the 
Oibeonites,  Joshua  ix.  14.  And  yet  that  covenant  was  not  made  contrary  unto  any  com- 
mandment  of  God."  [T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  49.]  "  Moreover,  we  read  that  when  David  had  taken 
tills  counsel,  to*  build  a  Temple  unto  the  Lord,  albeit  the  Lord  had  revealed  before  in  his 
Word,  that  there  should  be  such  a  standing*place,  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Service  of  God  should  have  a  certain  abiding ;  and  albeit  there  was  no  word  of  God  which 
forbade  David  to  build  the  Temple ;  yet  the  Lord  (with  commendatfon  of  his  good  affection 
and  seal  he  had  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory)  concludeth  a^iunst  David's  resolution  to 
build  the  Temple,  with  this  reason  ;  namely,  that  he  had  given  no  commandment  of  this, 
wlio  should  build  it,  1  Chrpn.  xvii.  6." 

X  [Query,  2 Kings?] 
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Lewt.  their  sons  in  fire  unto  Baal  he  did  not  command  them,  he 
XX.  3.  '  spake  no  such  thing,  neither  came  it  into  his  mind  ;  therefore 
uviii.  this  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  Which^  argument  the 
Prophet  Jeremy  useth  more  than  once,  as  being  so  effectual 
and  strong,  that  although  the  thing  he  reproveth  were  not 
only  not  commanded,  but  forbidden  them,  and  that  expressly; 
yet  the  Prophet  chooseth  rather  to  charge  them  with  the 
fault  of  making  a  Law  unto  themselves,  than  the  crime  of 
transgressing  a  Law  which  God  had  made.  For  when  the 
Lord  hath  once  himself  precisely  set  down  a  form  of  exe- 
cuting that  wherein  we  are  to  serve  him ;  the  fault  appeareth 
greater  to  do  that  which  we  are  not,  than  not  to  do  that 
which  we  are  commanded.  In  this  we  seem  to  charge  the 
Law  of  God  with  hardness  only,  in  that  with  foolishness;  in 
this  we  shew  ourselves  weak  and  unapt  to  be  doers  of  his 
will,  in  that  we  take  upon  us  to  be  controllers  of  his  wisdom; 
in  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing  which  God  seeth  meet, 
convenient,  and  good;  in  that  we  presume  to  see  what  is 
meet  and  convenient,  better  than  God  himself.  In  those 
actions,  therefore,  the  whole  form  whereof  God  hath  of  pur* 
pose  set  down  to  be  observed,  we  may  not  otherwise  do 
than  exactly  as  he  hath  prescribed;  in  such  things  negative 
arguments  are  strong.  Again,  with  a  negative  argument 
David  is  pressed  concerning  the  purpose  he  had  to  build 
1  Chroma  Temple  unto  the  Lord;  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Thou 
*^  *  *  shalt  not  build  me  an  house  to  dwell  in.  Wheresoever  I 
have  walked  with  all  Israel,  spake  I  one  word  to  any  of 
the  Judges  of  Israel,  whom  I  commanded  to  feed  my 
people,  saying,  Why  have  ye  not  builded  me  an  house?** 
The  Jews  lu'ged  with  a  negative  argument  touching  the 
aid  which  they  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  Eang  of  £gypt; 
Isaiah  "  Wo  to  those  rcbellious  children  (saith  the  Lord)  which 
ifs.'  walk  forth  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  and  have  not  asked 
counsel  at  my  mouth,  to  strengthen  themselves  with  the 
strength  of  Pharaoh."  Finally,  the  league  of  Joshua 
with  the  Gibeonites  is  likewise  with  a  negative  argument 
touched.  It  was  not  as  it  should  be :  and  why  ?  the  Lord 
Josh. iz. gave  them  not  that  advice:  "They  sought  not  counsel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  By  the  virtue  of  which  ex- 
amples, if  any  man  should  suppose  the  force  of  negative 
arguments  approved,  when  they  are  taken  from  Scripture, 
in  such  sort  as  we  in  this  question  are  pressed  therewith. 
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they  greatly  deceive  themselves.  For  unto  which  of  all 
these  was  it  said,  that  they  had  done  amiss  in  purposing 
to  do,  or  in  doing,  any  thing  af  all  which  the  Scripture 
commanded  them  not?  Our  question  is,  Whether  all  be 
sin  which  is  done  without  direction  by  Scripture;  and  not. 
Whether  the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss  by  following 
their  own  minds  without  asking  counsel  of  God.  No,  it 
was  that  people's  singular  privilege,  a  favour  which  God 
vouchsafed  them  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  in  the 
afiairs  of  their  estate,  which  were  not  determinable  one  way 
or  other  by  the  Scripture,  himself  gave  them  extraordinarily 
direction  and  counsel  as  oft  as  they  sought  it  at  his  hands. 
Thus  God  did  first  by  speech  unto  Moses ;  after  by  Urim 
and  Thuminim  unto  Priests ;  lastly^  by  dreams  and  visions 
unto  Prophets,  from  whom  in  such  cases  they  were  to  receive 
the  answer  of  God.  Concerning  Joshua  therefore,  thus 
spake  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  saying,  **  He  shall  stand  before  Namb. 
Eleazar  the  Priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  by  the  sf^  * 
judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord ;"  whereof  had  Joshua 
been  mindful,  the  fraud  of  the  Gibeonites  could  not  so 
smoothly  have  past  unespied  till  there  was  no  help.  The 
Jews  had  Prophets  to  have  resolved  them  from  the  mouth  of 
God  himself  whether  Egyptian  aids  should  profit  them,  yea 
or  no;  but  they  thought  themselves  wise  enough,  and  Him 
unworthy  to  be  of  their  counsel.  In  this  respect  therefore 
was  their  reproof,  though  sharp,  yet  just,  albeit  there  had 
been  no  charge  precisely  given  them  that  they  should  always 
take  heed  of  Egypt.  But  as  for  David,  to  think  that  he  did 
evil  in  determining  to  build  God  a  Temple,  because  there 
was  in  Scripture  no  commandment  that  he  should  build  it, 
were  very  injurious :  the  purpose  of  his  heart  was  religious 
and  godly,  the  act  most  worthy  of  honour  and  renown; 
neither  could  Nathan  choose  but  admire  his  virtuous  intent,  i  chroa. 
exhort  him  to  go  forward,  and  beseech  God  to  prosper  him  *^** 
therein.  But  God  saw  the  endless  troubles  which  David 
should  be  subject  unto  during  the  whole  time  of  his  regiment, 
and  therefore  gave  charge  to  defer  so  good  a  work  till  the 
days  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  wherein  it  might  without  in- 
terruption be  performed.  David  supposed  that  it  could  not 
stand  with  the  duty  which  he  owed  unto  God  to  set  himself 
in  an  house  of  cedar-trees,  and  to  behold  the  Ark  of  the 
Lord's  Covenant  unsettled.     This  opinion  the  Lord  abateth, 
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by  causing  Nathan  to  shew  him  plainly  that  it  should  be  no 
more  imputed  unto  him  for  a  fault  than  it  had  been  iHito  the 
Judges  of  Israel  before  him^  his  case  being  the  same  which 
theirs  was^  their  times  not  more  unquiet  than  his,  nor  more 
unfit  for  such  an  action.  Wherefore,  concerning  the  force 
of  negative  arguments  so  taken  from  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  by  us  they  are  denied,  there  is  in  all  this  less  than 
nothing.  And  touching  that  which  unto  thia  purpose  is 
borrowed  from  the  controversies  sometime  handled  between 
M.  Harding*  and  the  worthiest  Divinef  that  Christendom 
hath  bred  for  the  space  of  some  hundreds  of  years,  who  being 
brought  up  together  in  one  University,  it  fell  out  ki  them 
which  was  spoken  of  two  others,  *'  They  learned  in:the  same, 
that  which  in  contrary  camps  they  did  practise :" J!  of  these 
two  the  one  objecting,  that  with  us  arguments  taken  from 
authority  negatively  are  over  common ;  the  Bishop'i^  answer 
Art.i.  hereunto  is,  that  ^^  This  kind  of  argument  is  thought  to  be 
29.  '*  good,  whensoever  proof  is  taken  of  God's  Word ;  and  is  used 
not  only  by  us,  but  also  by  St.  Paul,  and  by  many  of  the 
Catholic  Fathers*  St.  Paul  saith,  God  said  not  unto  Abraham, 
Gal.  '  In  thy  seeds  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed;' 
but,  ^  In  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ;'  and  thereof  he  thought 
orig.  in  he  made  a  good  argument.  Likewise,  saith  Origen,  '  The 
Horn.' 5.  bread  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  his  Disciples,  saying  unto 
them.  Take  and  eat,  he  deferred  not,  nor  commanded  to  be 
reserved  till  the  next  day.'  Such  arguments  Origen  and 
other  learned  Fathers  thought  to  stand  for  good,  whatsoever 
misliking  Master  Harding  hath  found  in  them.  This  kind 
of  proof  is  thought  to  hold  in  God's  commandments,  for  that 
they  be  full  and  perfect ;  and  God  hath  specially  charged  us, 
that  we  should  neither  put  to  them  nor  take  from  them;  and 
therefore  it  seemeth  good  unto  them  that  have  learned  of 
ndu.'  8.  Christ,  Unus  est  magister  vester,  Christus,  and  have  heard 

•  T.  C.  lib.  iL  p.  50.  "  M.  Harding  reproacheth  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  with  this  kind  of 
reasoning ;  unto  whom  the  Bishop  answereth,  The  argument  of  authority  negatively  is  taikni 
to  be  good,  whensoever  proof  is  taken  of  God's  Word,  and  is  used  not  only  by  U99  but  also  by 
many  of  the  Catholic  Fathers. ...  A  little  alter  he  sheweth  the  reason  why  the  argument  ^ 
authority  of  the  Scripture  negatively  is  good ;  namely,  For  that  the  Word  of  God  is  peiiiect 
In  another  place  [Def.  of  Apol.  Fart  V.  cap.  5.  div.  1]  unto  M.  Harding  casting,  him  in  tW 
teeth  with  the  negative  arguments,  he  allegeth  places  out  of  Irenseus,  Chrysostom,  Leo,  whicb 
reasoned  negatively  of  the  authority  of  the  Scripture.  The  places  which  he  allegeth  be  very 
full  and  plain  in  generality,  without  any  such  restraint  as  the  Answerer  [Dr.  Whitgift]  ima- 
gineth,  as  they  are  there  to  be  seen." 

t  [Bishop  Jewel.] 

t  Veil.  Paterc.  "  Jugurtha  ac  Marius  sub  eodem  Africano  militantes,  in  iisdem  casiris  didiceie 
quae  postea  in  contrariis  facerent." 
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the  voice  of  God  the  Father  from  heaven^  Ipsum  audite.  Matt. 
But  unto  them  that  add  to  the  Word  of  God  what  them 
listeth^  and  make  God's  will  subject  unto  their  will,  and  break 
Grod's  commandments  for  their  own  tradition's  sake,  unto 
them  it  seemeth  not  good.''    Again,  the  English  Apology* 
alleging  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  how  they  have  neither  Defens. 
private  Masses,  nor  mangled  Sacraments,  nor  Purgatories,  cap.  is. 
nor  Pardons;   it  pleaseth  Master  Harding  to  jest  out  the***^'**' 
matter,  to  use  the  help  of  his  wits  where  strength  of  truth 
failed  him,  and  to  answer  with  scoffing  at  negatives.     The 
Bishop's  defence  in  this  case  is,  **  The  ancient  learned  Fathers  [ibid.] 
having  to  deal  with  impudent  Heretics,  that  in  defence  of 
their  errors  avouched  the  judgment  of  all  the  old  Bishops  and 
Doctors  that  had  been  before  them,  and  the  general  consent 
of  the  primitive  and  whole  universal  Church,  and  that  with 
as  good  regard  of  truth,  and  as  faithfully  as  you  do  now ;  the 
better  to  discover  the  shameless  boldness  and  nakedness  of 
their  doctrine,  were  oftentimes  likewise  forced  to  use  the 
negative,  and  so  to  drive  the  same  Heretics,  as  we  do  you, 
to  prove  theh-  affirmatives,  which  thmg  to  do  it  was  never 
possible.     The  ancient  Father  Irenaeus  thus  stayed  himself, 
as  we  do,  by  the  negative,  *  Hoc  neque  Prophetae  praedica-  Lib.!. 
verunt,  neque  Dominus  docuit,  neque  Apostoli  tradiderunt,  "'* 
This  thing  neither  did    the  Prophets   publish,    nor    our 
Lord  teach,  nor  the  Apostles  deliver.'    By  a  like  negative,  pe 
Chrysostom  saith,   ^This  tree  neither  Paul  planted,  norlTat^Dei, 
ApoUos  watered,  nor  God  increased.*    In  like  sort  Leo  saith,    ^^' 
f  What  needeth  it  to  believe  that  thing  that  neither  the  Law  Epist. 
hath  taught,  nor  the  Prophets  have  spoken,  nor  the  Gospel  c  12. 
hath  preached,  nor  the  Apostles  have  delivered?'    And 
again,  ^  How  are  the  new  devices  brought  in  that  our  Fathers  Epiit. 
never  knew?'    St.  Augustine,  having  i^eckoned  up  a  greats.' 
number  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  by  a  general  negative  saith 
thus, '  In  ^  this  order  of  succession  of  Bbhops,  there  is  not  Epist. 
one  Bishop  found  that  was  a  Donatkt^'    St.  Gregory,  being  "^  ^' 
himself  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  writing  against  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop,  saith  thus,  *  None  of  all  my  predecessors  Lib.  iv. 
ever  consented  to  use  this  ungodly  title ;  no  Bishop  of  Rome  ^'  '^ 
ever  took  upon  him  this  name  of  singularity.'    By  such  ne- 
gatives, M.  Harding,  we  reprove  the  vanity  and  novelty  of 
your  reUgion ;  we  tell  you  none  of  the  catholic,  ancient,  learned 

•  [Pub.  1562.] 
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Fathers,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  ever  used  either  your  private 
Mass,  or  your  half  Communion,  or  your  barbarous  unknown 
Prayers.     Paul  never  planted  them,  ApoUos  never  watered 
them,  God  never  increased  them ;  they  are  of  yourselves, 
they  are  not  of  God/*    In  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  which 
any  way  crosseth  us.     For  concerning  arguments  negative^ 
even  taken  from  human  authority,  they  are  here  proved  to  be 
in  some  cases  very  strong  and  forcible.     They  are  not  in  our 
estimation  idle  reproofs,  when  the  authors  of  needless  in- 
novations are  opposed  with  such  negatives,  as  that  of  LeO| 
^  How  are  these  new  devices  brought  in  which  our  Father^ 
never  knew  V    When  their  grave  and  reverend  superiors  do 
reckon  up  unto  them  as  Augustine  did  unto  the  Donatists,  large 
catalogues  of  Fathers  wondered  at  for  their  wisdom^  piety, 
and  learning,  amongst  whom  for  so  many  ages  before  us  no 
one  did  ever  so  think  of  the  Church's  affairs  as  now  the  world 
doth  begin  to  be  persuaded ;  surely  by  us  they  are  not  taught 
to  take  exception  hereat,  because  such  arguments  are  negative! 
Much  less  when  the  like  are  taken  from  the  sacred  authority 
of  Scripture,  if  the  matter  itself  do  bear  them.     For  in  truth 
the  question  is  not.  Whether  an  argument  from  Scriptuxe 
negatively  may  be  good,  but  Whether  it  be  so  generally  good, 
that  in  all  actions  men  may  urge  it  ?    The  Fathers,  I  granti 
do  use  very  general  and  large  terms,  even  as  Hiero  the  King 
did  in  speaking  of  Archimedes,  ^'  From  henceforward  what- 
soever Archimedes  speaketh,  it  must  be  beUeved."     EBs 
meaning  was  not  that  Archimedes  could  simply  in  nothing 
be  deceived,  but  that  he  had  in  such  sort  approved  his  skill, 
that  he  seemed  worthy  of  credit  for  ever  after  in  matters 
appertaining  unto  the  science  he  was  skilful  in.    In  speaking 
thus  largely  it  is  presumed,  that  men's  speeches  will  be  taken 
according  to  the  matter  whereof  they  speak.     Let  any  man 
therefore  that  carrieth  indifferency  of  judgment,  peruse  the 
Bishop's  speeches,  and  consider  well  of  those  negatives  con- 
cerning Scripture,   which  he  produceth  out  of  Irenseus, 
Chrysostom  and  Leo,  which  three  are  chosen  from  among 
the  residue,  because  the  sentences  of  the  others  (even  as  one 
of  theirs  also)  do  make  for  defence  of  negative  arguments 
taken  from  human  authority,  and  not  from  divine  only.    They 
mention  no  more  restraint  in  the  one  than  in  the  other ;  yet 
I  think  themselves  will  not  hereby  judge,  that  the  Fathers 
took  both  to  be  strong,  without  restraint  unto  any  special 
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kind  of  matter  wherein  they  held  such  arguments  forcible. 
Nor  doth  the  Bishop  either  say  or  prove  any  more,  than  that 
an  argument  in  some  kinds  of  matter  may  be  good,  although 
taken  negatively  from  Scripture. 

7.  An  earnest  desire  to  draw  all  things  unto  the  deter-  Th«ir 

^  opinion 

mination  of  bare  and  naked  Scripture,  hath  caused  here  much  concern. 
pains  to  be  taken  in  abating  the  estimation  and  credit  of  man.  force  of 
Which  if  we  labour  to  maintain  as  far  as  truth  and  reason  ments 
will  bear,  let  not  any  think  that  we  travail  about  a  matter  not  from 
greatly  needful.     For  the  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against  Authority 
Man's  Authority,  is  to  overthrow  such  Orders,  Laws,  and  o^ltL^ 
Constitutions  in  the  Church,  as  depending  thereupon,  if  they  acti!^u8 ' 
should  therefore  be  taken  away,  would  peradventure  leave  roaESns. 
neither  face  nor  memory  of  Church  to  continue  long  in  the 
world,  the  world  especially  being  such  as  now  it  is.     That 
which  they  have  in  this  case  spoken,  I  would  for  brevity's 
sake  let  pass;  but  that  the  drift  of  their  speech  being  so 
dangerous,  their  words  are  not  to  be  neglected.     Wherefore 
to  say  that  simply  an  argument  taken  from  Man's  Authority 
doth  hold  no  way,  neither  affirmatively  nor  negatively,*  is 
hard.     By  a  man's  authority  we  here  understand  the  force 
which  his  word  hath  for  the  assurance  of  anothei:'s  mind  that 
buUdeth  upon  it ;  as  the  Apostle  somewhat  did  upon  their  i  cor. 
report  of  the  house  of  Chloe;  and  the  Samaritans  in  a  matter  * 
of  far  greater  moment  upon  the  report  of  a  simple  woman. 
For  so  it  is  said  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  **  Many  of  the  Samari-  john 
tans  of  that  city  beUeved  in  him  for  the  saying  of  the  woman,  '^*  ^' 
which  testified.  He  hath  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did." 
The  strength  of  man's  authority  is  affirmatively  such,  that 
the  weightiest  affairs  in  the  world  depend  thereon.   In  judg- 
ment and  justice  are  not  hereupon  proceedings  grounded? 
Saith  not  the  Law,  that  '^  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit-  Dent. 
nesses  every  word  shall  be  confirmed?"    This  the  Law  of  Satt!** 
God  would  not  say,  if  there  were  in  a  man's  testimony  no  *^*"*  ^^' 
force  at  all  to  prove  any  thing.     And,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
in  matter  of  fact  there  is  some  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
testimony  of  man,  but  not  in  matter  of  opinion  and  judgment, 

^  T.  C  lib.  i.  p.  25.  '*  When  the  question  is  of  the  authority  of  a  man,  it  holdeth  neither 
affirmatively  nor  negatively. . . .  The  reason  is,  because  the  infirmity  of  man  can  neither  attain 
to  the  perfection  of  any  thing  whereby  he  might  speak  all  things  that  are  to  be  spoken  of  it ; 
neither  yet  be  free  from  error  in  those  things  which  he  speaketh  or  giveth  out.  And  therefore 
this  argument  neither  affirmatively  nor  negatively  compelleth  the  hearer,  but  only  induceth 
him  to  some  liking  or  misliking  of  that  for  which  it  is  brought,  and  is  rather  for  an  orator  to 
pecBuade  the  simpler  sort,  than  for  a  disputer  to  enforce  him  that  is  learned." 

VOL.  I.  N 
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we  see  the  contrary  both  acknowledged  and  universally 
practised  also  throughout  the  world.  The  sentences  of  wise 
and  expert  men  were  never  but  highly  esteemed.  Let  the 
title  of  a  man's  right  be  called  in  question^  are  we  not  bold 
to  rely  and  build  upon  the  judgment  of  such  as  are  famous 
for  their  skill  in  the  Laws  of  this  land  ?  In  matter  of  State^ 
the  weight  many  times  of  some  one  man's  authority  is  thought 
reason  sufficient  even  to  sway  over  whole  nations.  And  this 
not  only  with  the  simpler  sort;  but  the  leameder  and  wiser 
we  are,  the  more  such  arguments  in  such  cases  prevail 
with  us.  The  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are  moved  with 
authority,  is  the  conscience  of  their  own  ignorance ;  whereby 
it  Cometh  to  pass,  that  having  learned  men  in  admiration,  they 
rather  fear  to  dislike  them  than  know  wherefore  they  should 
allow  and  follow  their  judgments.  Contrariwise,  with  them 
that  are  skilful,  authority  is  much  more  strong  and  forcible; 
because  they  only  are  able  to  discern  how  just  cause  there  is 
why  to  some  men's  authority  so  much  should  be  attributed. 
For  which  cause  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (no  doiibt)  were  more 
effectual  to  persuade  even  such  men  as  Gralen  himself  than 
to  move  a  silly  empiric.  So  that  the  very  self-^same  argument 
in  this  kind,  which  doth  but  induce  the  vulgar  sort  to  like, 
may  constrain  the  wiser  to  jrield.  And  therefore  not  orators 
only  with  the  people,  but  even  the  very  profoundest  disputers 
in  all  faculties,  have  hereby  often  with  the  best  learned  pre- 
vailed most.  As  for  arguments  taken  from  Human  Authority, 
and  that  negatively ;  for  example's  sake,  if  we  should  thidL 
the  assembling  of  the  people  of  God  together  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  the  presenting  of  infants  at  the  holy  Font  by  sudi 
as  we  commonly  call  their  Godfathers,  or  any  other  the  like 
received  custom,  to  be  impious,  because  some  men  of  whom 
we  think  very  reverendly,  have  in  their  books  and  writings 
no  where  mentioned  nor  taught  that  such  things  should  be 
in  the  Church,  this  reasoning  were  subject  unto  just  re- 
proof; it  were  but  feeble,  weak,  and  unsound.  Notwith- 
standing even  negatively  an  argument  from  human  authority 
may  be  strong,  as  namely  thus :  The  Chronicles  of  England 
mention  no  moe  [more]  than  only  six  Kings  bearing  the 
name  of  Edward  since  the  time  of  the  last  Conquest ;  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  there  should  be  moe  [more].  So  that  if 
the  question  be  of  the  authority  of  a  man's  testimony,  we 
cannot  simply  avouch  either  that  affirmatively  it  doth  not 
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any  way  hold,  or  that  it  hath  only  force  to  induce  the  simpler 
sort,  and  not  to  constrain  men  of  understanding  and  ripe 
judgment  to  yield  assent;  or  that  negatively  it  hath  in 
it  no  strength  at  all:  For  unto  every  of  these  the  contrary 
is  most  plain.  Neither  doth  that  which  is  alleged  con- 
cerning the  infirmity  of  men  overthrow  or  disprove  this. 
Men  are  blinded  with  ignorance  and  error;  many  things 
escape  them;  and  in  many  things  they  may  be  deceived; 
yea,  those  things  which  they  do  know^  they  may  either 
forget,  or  upon  sundry  indirect  considerations  let  pass; 
and  although  themselves  do  not  err,  yet  may  they  through 
malice  or  vanity  even  of  purpose  deceive  odiers.  Howbeit, 
infinite  cases  there  are  wherein  all  these  impediments  and 
lets  are  so  manifestly  excluded,  that  there  is  no  shew  or 
colour  whereby  any  such  exception  may  be  taken,  but  that 
the. testimony  of  man  will  stand  as  a  ground  of  infallible 
assurance.  That  there  is  a  city  of  Rome,  that  Pius  Quintus 
and  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  others,  have  been  Popes 
.  of  Rome,  I  suppose  we  are  certainly  enough  persuaded^ 
The  ground  of  our  persuasion,  who  never  saw  the  place 
utit  persons-  beforenamed,  can  be  nothing  but  man's  testi. 
mcoay.  Will  any  man  here  notwithstanding, .  allege,  those 
mentioned  human  infirmities  as  reasons  why  these  things 
sfaocdd  be  mistrusted  or  doubted  of?  Yea,  that  which  is 
more^  utterly  to  infringe  the  force  and  strength  of  man's 
testimony  were  to  shake  the  very  fortress  of  God's  truth. 
For:  whatsoever  we  believe  concerning  salvation  by  Christ, 
aUbough  tlie  Scripture  be  therein  the  ground  of  our  belief ; 
jek  the  authority  of  man  is,  if  we  mark  it,  the  key  which 
openedi  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  doth  not  teach  us  the  thkigs  that 
are  df  God,  unless  we  did  credit  men  who  have  taught  us 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  do  signify  those  things.  :  Some 
way  dierefore,  notwithstanding  man's  infirmity,  yet  his 
authority  may  enforce  assent.  Upon  better  advice  and 
deliberation  so  muchcis  perceived,  and  at  the  length  con- 
iest,*  that  arguments  taken  from  the  authority  of  men,  may 

*  T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  19.  *<  Altliongh  that  kind  of  argument  of  tlie  authority  of  men  is  good 
aeither  in  human  nor  divine  sciences ;  yet  it  hath  some  small  force  in  human  sciences,  foras- 
much as  naturally,  and  in  that  he  is  a  man,  he  may  come  to  some  ripeness  of  judgment  in 
tbose  sciences:  which  in  divine  matters  hath  no  force  at  all;  as  of  him  which  naturally,  and 
as  he  is  ia  man,  can  no  more  judge  of  them  than  a  blind  man  of  colours.  Yea,  so  far  is  it 
fimn  drawing  credit  if  it  be  barely  spoken  without  reason  and  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  it 

n2 
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not  only  so  far  forth  as  hath  been  declared,  but  fiirther  also 
be  of  some  force  in  ^^  human  sciences;"  which  force  be  it 
never  so  small,  doth  shew  that  they  are  not  utterly  naught. 
But  in  **  matters  divine"  it  is  still  maintained  stiffly,  that 
they  have  no  manner  of  force  at  all.  Howbeit,  the  very 
selfnsame  reason,  which  causeth  to  yield  that  they  are  of 
some  force  in  the  one,  will  at  the  length  constrain  also 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  in  the  other  altogether 
anforcible«  For  if  the  natural  strength  of  man's  wit  may 
by  experience  and  study  attain  unto  such  ripeness  in  the 
knowledge  of  things  human,  that  men  in  this  respect  may 
presume  to  build  somewhat  upon  their  judgment;  what 
reason  have  we  to  think  but  that  even  in  matters  divine, 
the  like  wits  fumisht  with  necessary  helps,  exercised  in 
Scripture  with  Uke  diligence,  and  assisted  with  the  grace 
of  Almighty  God,  may  grow  unto  so  much  perfection  of 
knowledge,  that  men  should  have  just  cause,  when  any 
thing  pertinent  unto  faith  and  reUgion  is  doubted  of,  the 
more  willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards  that  which 
the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise,  and  learned  in  that  faculty 
shall  judge  most  sound?  For  the  controversy  is  of  the 
weight  of  such  men's  judgments.  Let  it  therefore  be  sus- 
pected; let  it  be  taken  as  gross,  corrupt,  repugnant  unto 
the  truth,  whatsoever  concerning  things  divine  above 
Nature  shall  at  any  time  be  spoken  as  out  of  the  mouths 
of  mere  natural  men,  which  have  not  the  dyes  wherewith 
heavenly  things  are  discerned:  for  this  we  contend  not. 
But  whom  God  hath  indued  with  principal  gifts  to  aspire 
unto  knowledge  by;  whose  exercises,  labours,  and  divine 
studies  he  hath  so  blest,  that  the  world  for  their  great  and 
rare  skill  that  way  hath  them  in  singular  admiration;  may 
we  reject  even  their  judgment  likewise,  as  being  utterly  of 
no  moment?  For  mine  own  part,  I  dare  not  so  Ughdy 
esteem  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  principal  pillars  therein. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore  to 
know  the  truth  according  to  the  most  infallible  certainty 

carrieth  also  a  suspidon  of  untruth,  whatsoever  proceedeth  firom  him;  which  the  Apostle  did 
well  note,  when,  to  signify  a  thing  corruptly  spoken,  and  against  the  truth,  he  saith,  That 
it  is  spoken  according  unto  man  (Rom.  iii.) ;  he  saith  not,  as  a  wicked  or  lying  man,  but  simply 
as  a  man:  and  although  this  corruption  be  reformed  in  many,  yet  for  so  much  at  in  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  most  advanced,  there  remaineth  both  ignorance  and  dis- 
ordered affections  (whereof  either  turneth  him  from  speaking  of  the  truth),  no  man's  autho- 
rity ¥rith  the  Church  especially,  and  those  that  are  called  and  persuaded  of  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God,  can  bring  any  anuranoe  unto  the  conscience." 
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which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield.  The  greatest  assu* 
ranee  generally  with  all  men,  is  that  which  we  have  by 
plain  aspect  and  intuitive  beholding.  Where  we  cannot 
attain  unto  this ;  there  what  appeareth  to  be  true  by  strong 
and  invincible  demonstration,  such  as  wherein  it  is  not  by 
any  way  possible  to  be  deceived,  thereunto  the  mind  doth 
necessarily  assent,  neither  is  it  in  the  choice  thereof  to  do 
otherwise.  And  in  case  these  both  do  fail,  then  which  way 
greatest  probabiUty  leadeth,  thither  the  mind  doth  evermore 
incline.  Scripture  with  Christian  men  being  received  as 
the  Word  of  God,  that  for  which  we  have  probable,  yea, 
that  which  we  have  necessary  reason  for,  yea,  that  which 
we  see  with  our  eyes,  is  not  thought  so  sure  as  that  which 
the  Scripture  of  God  teacheth;  because  we  hold  that  his 
speech  revealeth  there  what  himself  seeth,  and  therefore 
the  strongest  proof  of  all,  and  the  most  necessarily  assented 
unto  by  us  (which  do  thus  receive  the  Scripture),  is  the 
Scripture.  Now  it  is  not  required,  nor  can  be  exacted  at 
our  hands,  that  we  should  yield  unto  any  thing  other  assent 
than  such  as  doth  answer  the  evidence  which  is  to  be  had 
of  that  we  assent  imto.  For  which  cause  even  in  matters 
divine,  concerning  some  things  we  may  lawfuUy  doubt  and 
suspend  our  judgment,  inclining  neither  to  one  side  or 
other;  as  namely,  touching  the  time  of  the  Fall  both  of 
Man  and  Angels ;  of  some  things  we  may  very  well  retain 
an  opinion  that  they  are  probable  and  not  unUkely  to  be 
true,  as  when  we  hold  that  men  have  their  souls  rather  by 
creation  than  propagation,  or  that  the  Mother  of  our  Lord 
lived  always  in  the  state  of  virginity  as  well  after  his  birth 
as  before  (for  of  these  two,  the  one,  her  virginity  before,  is  a 
thing  which  of  necessity  we  must  believe;  the  other,  her 
continuance  in  the  same  state  always,  hath  more  likelihood 
of  truth  than  the  contrary);  finally,  in  all  things  then  are  our 
consciences  best  resolved,  and  in  most  agreeable  sort  unto 
God  and  Nature  settled,  when  they  are  so  far  persuaded  as 
those  grounds  of  persuasion  which  are  to  be  had  will  bear. 
Which  thing  I  do  so  much  the  rather  set  down,  for  that  I 
see  how  a  number  of  souls  are,  for  want  of  right  information 
in  this  point,  oftentimes  grievously  vexed.  When  bare  and 
unbuilded  conclusions  are  put  into  their  minds,  they,  finding 
not  themselves  to  have  thereof  any  great  certainty,  imagine 
that  this  proceedeth  only  from  lack  of  faith,  and  that  the 
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Spirit  of  God  doth  not  work  in  them  as  it  dotb  in  true 
believers;  by  this  means  their  hearts  are  much  troubled^ 
they  fall  into  anguish  and  perplexity :  whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  how  bold  and  confident  soever  we  may  be  in  words, 
when  it  cometh  to  the  point  of  trials  such  as  the  evidence  is, 
which  the  truth  hath  either  in  itself  or  through  proof,  such 
is  the  heart's  assent  thereunto ;  neither  can  it  be  strcmger, 
being  grounded  as  it  should  be.  I  grant  that  proof  derived 
from  the  authority  of  man's  judgment  is  not  able  to  work 
that  assurance  which  doth  grow  by  a  stronger  proof;  and 
therefore,  although  ten  thousand  General  Councils  would 
set  down  one  and  the  same  definitive  sentence  concerning 
any  point  of  religion  whatsoever,  yet  one  demonstrative 
reason  alleged,  or  one  manifest  testimony  cited  from  the 
mouth  of  God  himself  to  the  contrary,  could  not  choose  but 
overweigh  them  all;  inasmuch  as  for  them  to  have  been 
deceived,  it  is  not  impossible;  it  is,  that  demonstrative 
reason  or  testimony  divine  should  deceive.  Howbeit,  in 
defect  of  proof  infallible,  because  the  mind  doth  rather 
follow  probable  persuasions  than  approve  the  things  that 
have  in  them  no  likelihood  of  truth  at  all;  surely  if  a  ques* 
tion  concerning  matter  of  doctrine  were  proposed,  and  on 
the  one  side  no  kind  of  proof  appearing,  there  should  on 
the  other  be  alleged  and  shewed  that  so  a  number  of  the 
leamedest  Divines  in  the  world  have  ever  thought;  although 
it  did  not  appear  what  reason  or  what  Scripture  led  them  to 
be  of  that  judgment,  yet  to  their  very  bare  judgment  some- 
what a  reasonable  man  would  attribute,  notwithstanding  the 
common  imbecilities  which  are  incident  into  our  nature. 
And  whereas  it  is  thought,  that  especially  with  the  Church, 
and  those  that  are  called  and  persuaded  of  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God,  man's  authority  with  them  especially 
should  not  prevail;  it  must  and  doth  prevail  even  with 
them,  yea,  with  them  especially,  as  far  as  equity  requireth, 
and  farther  we  maintain  it  not.  For  men  to  be  tied  and 
led  by  authority,*  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  of 


•  T.C.  lib.  iL  p.  21.  "  Of  divers  sentences  of  the  Fathers  themselves  (whereby  •»». 
have  likened  them  unto  brute  beasts  without  reason,  which  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  die 
judgment  and  authority  of  others;  some  have  preferred  the  judgment  of  one  simple  nde 
man  alleging  reason,  unto  companies  of  learned  men),  I  will  content  myself  at  this  time 
with  two  or  three  sentences.  Irenaeus  saith,  Whatsoever  is  to'  be  shewed  in  the  Salptiire, 
cannot  be  shewed  but  of  the  Scriptures  themselves;  lib.iii.  cap.  12.  Jerome  saith.  No 
man,  be  he  never  so  holy  or  eloquent,  hath  any  authority  after  the  Apostles ;  in  Psalm  IzzxvL 
Augustine  suth,  That  he  will  believe  none,  how  godly  and  learned  soever  ke  be,  unleH  h» 
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judgment^  and  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary^  not 
to  listen  unto  it^  but  to  follow  like  beasts  the  first  in  the 
herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither,  this  were  brutish. 
Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men 
either  against  or  above  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief. 
CJompanies  of  learned  men,  be  they  never  so  great  and 
reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Reason,  the  weight  whereof  is 
no  whit  prejudiced  by  the  simplicity  of  his  person  which 
doth  allege  it;  but  being  found  to  be  sound  and  good,  the 
bare  opinion  of  men  to  the  contrary  must  of  necessity  stoop 
and  give  place.  Irenaeus,  writing  against  Marcion,  which 
held  one  God  author  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  another  of 
the  New,  to  prove  that  the  Apostles  preached  the  same  God 
which  was  known  before  to  the  Jews,  he  copiously  allegeth 
sundry  their  sermons  and  speeches  uttered  concerning  that 
matter  and  recorded  in  Scripture.  And  lest  any  should  be 
wearied  with  such  store  of  allegations,  in  the  end  he  con- 
cludeth,  "  While  we  labour  for  these  demonstrations  out  of 
Scripture,  and  do  summarily  declare  the  things  which  many 
ways  have  been  spoken,  be  contented  quietly  to  hear, 
and  do  not  think  my  speech  tedious:  Quoniam  ostensiones 
qnse  sunt  in  Scripturis,  non  possunt  ostendi  nisi  ex  ipsis 
Scripturis,  Because  demonstrations  that  are  in  Scripture 
may  not  otherwise  be  shewed,  than  by  citing  them  out  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves  where  they  are."  Which  words 
make  so  little  unto  the  purpose,  that  they  seem,  as  it  were, 
offended  at  him  which  hath  called  them  thus  solemnly  forth 
to  say  nothing.  And  concerning  the  verdict  of  St.  Jerome, 
If  no  man,  be  he  never  so  well  learned,  have  after  the 
Apostles  any  authority  to  publish  new  doctrine  as  from 
Heaven,  and  to  require  the  world's  assent  as  unto  truth 
received  by  prophetical  revelation; — doth  this  prejudice  the 

confirm  his  sentence  by  the  Scriptures,  or  by  some  reason  not  contrary  to  them ;  Bp.  18. 
And  in  another  place,  Hear  this,  The  Lordsaith;  Hear  not  this,  Donatus  sdth,  Rogatus 
saith,  Vincentius  saith,  Hilarius  saith,  Ambrose  saith,  Augustine  sidth,  but  hearken  to  this, 
The  Lord  saith ;  Ep.  48.  And  again,  having  to  do  with  an  Arian,  he  affirmeth,  that 
neither  he  ought  to  bring  forth  the  Coundl  of  Nice,  nor  the  other  the  Council  of  Arimine, 
thereby  to  bring  prejudice  each  to  other;  neither  ought  the  Arian  to  be  holden  by  the 
authority  of  the  one,  nor  himself  by  the  authority  of  the  other,  but  by  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  witnesses  proper  to  neither,  but  common  to  both,  matter  with  matter,  cause  with  cause, 
reason  with  reason,  ought  to  be  debated ;  Gout  Max.  Arian.  lib.  iii.  c  14.  And  in  another 
place  against  Petilian  the  Donatist,  he  saith,  Let  not  these  words  b\e  heard  between  us — I  say — 
You  say ;  let  us  hear  this.  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  And  by  and  by,  speaking  of  the  Scriptures, 
lie  saith.  There  let  us  seek  the  Church,  there  let  us  try  the  cause.  De  Ui^t.  Ecdes.  cap.  3. 
Hereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  argument  of  the  authority  of  man  affirmatively  is  nothing 
worth." 
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credit  of  learned  men's  judgments  in  opening  that  truth, 
which,  by  being  conversant  in  the  Apostles'  writings,  they 
have  themselves  from  thence  learned?     St.  Augustine  ex- 
horteth  not  to  hear  men,  but  to  hearken  to  what  God 
speaketh.     His  purpose  is  not  (I  think)  that  we  should  stop 
our  ears  against  his  own  exhortation,  and  therefore  he  can- 
not mean  simply  that  audience  should  ahogether  be  denied 
unto  men ;  but  either  that  if  men  speak  one  thing,  and  God 
himself  teach  another,  then  he,  not  they,  to  be  obeyed ;  or 
if  they  both  speak  the  same  thing,  yet  then  also  man's 
speech  unworthy  of  hearing,  not  simply,  but  in  comparison 
of  that  which  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God.     Yea, 
but  we  doubt  what  the  will  of  God  is.     Are  we  in  this  case 
forbidden  to  hear  what  men  of  judgment  think  it  to  be  ?    If 
not,  then  this  allegation  also  might  very  well  have  been 
spared.      In  that   ancient  strife  which  was  between  the 
Catholic  Fathers  and  Arians,  Donatists  and  others  of  like 
perverse  and  froward  disposition,  as  long  as  to  Fathers  or 
Councils  alleged  on  the  one  side,  the  like  by  the  contrary  side 
were  opposed,  impossible  it  was  that  ever  the  question  should 
by  this  mean  grow  unto  any  issue  or.  end.     The  Scripture 
they  both  believed ;  the  Scripture  they  knew  could  not  give 
sentence  on  both  sides ;  by  Scripture  the  controversy  between 
them  was  such  as  might  be  determined.     In  this  case  what 
madness  was  it  with  such  kinds  of  proofs  to  nourish  their 
contention,  when  there  were  such  effectual  means  to  end 
all  controversy   that  was   between  them!     Hereby  there- 
fore it  doth  not  as  yet  appear,  that  an  argument  of  authority 
of  man  affirmatively,  is  in  Matters  Divine  nothing  worth. 
Which  opinion  being  once  inserted  into  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  sort,  what  it  may  grow  unto  God  knoweth.     Thus 
much  we  see,  it  hath  already  made  thousands  so  headstrong 
even  in  gross  and  palpable  errors,  that  a  man  whose  capa- 
city will  scarce  serve  him  to  utter  five  words  in  sensible 
manner,  blushcth  not  in  any  doubt  concerning  matter  of 
Scripture  to  think  his  own  bare  Yea,  as  good  as  the  Nay 
of  all  the  wise,  grave,  and  learned  judgments  that  are  in  the 
whole  world:   which  insolency  must  be  represt,  or  it  will 
be  the  very  bane  of  Christian  religion.*     Our  Lord's  Dis- 

*  [That  Hooker,  in  endeavouring  to  restrain  what  he  considered  licentiousness  of  judg- 
ment among  the  Laity,  should  in  the  ardency  of  controversy  have  permitted  his  own  judgment 
to  deviate  from  due  discretion,  is  but  another  example  of  human  infirmity  which  his  opponents 
might  employ  to  repel  the  force  of  his  argument    The  principles  of  the  Reformation  aie 
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ciples  marking  what  speech  he  uttered  unto  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  calling  to  mind  a  common  opinion  held  by  the 
Scribes^  between  which  opinion  and  the  words  of  their 
Master  it  seemed  unto  them  that  there  was  some  contradic- 
tion, which  they  could  not  themselves  answer  with  full 
satisfaction  of  their  own  minds ;  the  doubt  they  propose  to 
our  Saviour,  saying,  "  Why  then  say  the  Scribes  that  Elias  [Matt. 
must  first  come?"  They  knew  that  the  Scribes  did  err ''''"•  *®^ 
greatly,  and  that  many  ways,  even  in  matters  of  their  own 
profession.  They  notwithstanding  thought  the  judgment 
of  the  very  Scribes  in  matters  divine  to  be  of  some  value ; 
some  probability  they  thought  there  was  that  Elias  should 
come,  inasmuch  as  the  Scribes  said  it.  Now  no  truth  can 
contradict  any  truth;  desirous  therefore  they  were  to  be 
taught  how  both  might  stand  together;  that  which  they 
knew  could  not  be  false,  because  Christ  spake  it ;  and  this 
which  to  them  did  seem  true,  only  because  the  Scribes  had 
said  it.  For  the  Scripture,  from  whence  the  Scribes  didrMai. 
gather  it,  was  not  then  in  their  heads.  We  do  not  find'^'**^ 
that  our  Saviour  reproved  them  of  error*  for  thinking 
the  judgment  of  Scribes  to  be  worth  the  objecting,  for 
esteeming  it  to  be  or  any  moment  or  value  in  matters  con- 
cerning God.  We  cannot  therefore  be  persuaded  that  the 
will  of  God  is,  we  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of  men 

evidently  implicated  in  this  pardcular  point.  A  popular  writer  of  the  18th  century  has  talcen 
up  the  argument  in  the  following  manner :  "  Authority,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is 
a  word  pregnant  with  danger  and  nonsense.  It  is  a  false  misleading  light,  or  rather  none  at 
all ;  for  thousands  who  follow  it,  do  only  grope  in  the  dark  :  when  we  blindly  trust  to  one 
another,  our  own  eyes  grow  useless,  or  may  give  offence.  This  shews  its  peril ;  and  for  its 
abfiirdity,  it  will  appear  from  hence,  That  it  is  impos^ble  to  trust  to  one  authority  without 
trusting  to  more.  For,  either  my  own  reason  must  be  consulted  and  followed ;  and  if  so, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  Authority ;  or  else,  I  must  trust  to  some  Authority  to  direct  me  what 
Authority  I  must  trust  to.  And  if  I  have  leave  to  choose  my  first  guide,  why  not  also  my 
second,  and  so  oh  ?  For  no  reason  can  be  given,  why  I  may  rely  on  my  judgment  in  one 
case,  and  yet  must  resign  it  in  just  such  another  case.  But  if  no  choice  at  all  is  left  us  in 
these  matters,  pray  how  shall  we  discern  heresy  from  orthodoxy ;  and  a  regular  set  of  Eccle- 
dastics  from  an  irregular?"  The  Rev.  T.  Mortimer,  M.  A.  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Chrut 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  May  12,  1826 ;  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  &c.  at  p.  20, 
has  delivered  these  sentiments :  "  Whatever  the  most  eminent  prelate,  or  the  most  pro- 
found scholar,  or  the  most  eloquent  preacher,  may  either  teach  or  write ;  let  all  be  brought 
to  the  Sacred  Oracles,  and  be  received  or  discarded,  as  it  shall  agree  or  disagree  with  that 
inspired  and  only  standard.  Let  error  never  be  countenanced,  though  it  come  from  the 
endeared  lips  of  a  friend,  or  with  the  authority  of  a  chief  ruler ;  nor  let  truth  ever  be  rejected, 
though  it  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  stranger,  or  appear  in  the  character  of  an  adversary. 
Let  us  extenuate  nothing,  in  the  lowest  or  the  highest,  that  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  The  churches  of  Christendom  have  too  long  appealed  to  the  authority  of  coun- 
dls,  and  to  the  opinions  of  departed  saints.  Henceforth  let  us,  with  one  accord,  appeal  to  the 
Book  of  God."] 

*  [On  the  contrary,  he  admitted  the  authority,  and  at  the  same  dme  strikingly  proved  to 
them  the  insufficiency  of  the  judgment  of  uninspired  men. — Matt  zviL  11,  12.] 
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as  to  reckon  it  nothing.    No,  it  may  be  a  question,  whether 
they  that  urge  us  unto  this  be  themselves  so  persuaded 
indeed.     Men  do  sometimes  bewray  that  by  deeds,  which 
to  confess  they  are  hardly  drawn.    Mark  then  if  this  be 
not  general  with  all  men  for  the  most  part.    When  the  judg- 
ments of  learned  men  are  alleged  against  them,  what  do  they 
but  either  elevate  their  credit,  or  oppose  unto  them  die 
judgments  of  others  as  learned?    Which  thing  doth  argue 
that  all  men  acknowledge  in  them  some  force  and  weight, 
for  which  they  are  loth  the  cause  they  maintain  should  be 
so  much  weakened  as  their  testimony  is  available.     Again, 
what  reason  is  there  why,  alleging  testimonies  as  proofs, 
men  give  them  some  title  of  credit,  honour,  and  estimation, 
whom  they  allege,  unless  beforehand  it  be  sufficiently  known 
who  they  are!    What  reason  hereof  but  only  a  common 
ingrafted  persuasion,  that  in  some  men  there  may  be  found 
such  qualities  as  are  able  to  countervail  those  exceptions 
which  might  be  taken  against  them,  and  that  such  men's 
authority  is  not  lightly  to  be  shaken  off?    Shall  I  add 
iurther,  that  the  force  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture  itself,  as  Scriptures  commonly  are  alleged, 
shall  (being  sifted)  be  found  to  depend  upon  the  strength  dT 
this  so  much  despised  and  debased  authority  of  man  ?   Surely 
it  doth,  and  that  oft'ner  than  we  are  aware  of.   For  although 
Scripture  be  of  God,  and  therefore  the  proof  which  is  taken 
from  thence  must  needs  be  of  all  other  most  invincible;  yet 
this  strength  it  hath  not,  unless  it  avouch  the  self-same 
thing  for  which  it  is  brought.    If  there  be  either  undeniable 
appearance  that  so  it  doth,  or  reason  such  as  cannot  deceive, 
then  Scripture-proof  (no  doubt)  in  strength  and  value  ex- 
ceedeth  all.     But  for  the  most  part,  even  such  as  are 
readiest  to  cite  for  one  thing  five  hundred  sentences  of  Holy 
Scripture;  what  warrant  have  they,  that  any  one  of  them 
doth  mean  the  thing  for  which  it  is  alleged?    Is  not  their 
surest  ground  most  commonly,  either  some  probable  con- 
jecture of  their  own,  or  the  judgment  of  others  taking  those 
Scriptures  as  they  do?    Which  notwithstanding,  to  mean 
otherwise  than  they  take  them,  it  is  not  still  altogether 
impossible.     So  that  now  and  then  they  ground  themselves 
on  human  authority,  even  when  they  most  pretend  divine. 
Thus  it  fareth  even  clean  throughout  the  whole  contro- 
versy about  that  Discipline  which  is  so  earnestly  urged  and 
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kboured  for.  Scriptures  are  plentifiilly  alleged  to  prove 
that  the  whole  Christian  world  for  ever  ought  to  embrace  it. 
Hereupon  men  term  it,  The  Discipline  of  God.  Howbeit, 
examine,  sift,  and  resolve  their  alleged  proofs,  till  you  come 
to  the  very  root  from  whence  they  spring,  the  heart  wherein 
their  strength  lieth;  and  it  shall  clearly  appear  unto  any 
man  of  judgment,  that  the  most  which  can  be  inferred  upon 
such  plenty  of  divine  testimonies  is  only  this.  That  some 
things  which  they  maintain,  as  far  as  some  men  can  probably 
congeetwre^  do  seem  to  have  been  out  of  Scripture  not  ah' 
surdly  gathered.  Is  this  a  warrant  sufficient  for  any  man's 
conscience  to  build  such  proceedings  upon  as  have  been 
and  are  put  in  ure  for  the  stablishment  of  that  cause ! 
But  to  conclude,  I  would  gladly  understand  how  it  cometh 
to  pass,  that  they  which  so  peremptorily  do  maintain  that 
human  authority  is  nothing  worth,  are  in  the  cause  which 
they  favour  so  careful  to  have  the  common  sort  of  men  per- 
suaded, that  the  wisest,  the  godliest,  and  the  best  learned 
in  all  Christendom  are  that  way  given,  seeing  they  judge 
this  to  make  nothing  in  the  world  for  them?  Again,  how 
cometh  it  to  pass,  they  cannot  abide  that  authority  should 
be  alleged  on  the  other  side,  if  there  be  no  force  at  all  in 
authorities  on  one  side  or  other?  Wherefore  labour  they 
to  strip  their  adversaries  of  such  fiimiture  as  doth  not  help  ? 
Why  take  they  such  needless  pains  to  furnish  also  their  own 
cause  with  the  like  ?  If  it  be  void  and  to  no  purpose  that 
the  names  of  men  are  so  frequent  in  their  books,  what  did 
move  them  to  bring  them  in,  or  doth  to  suffer  them  there 
remaining?  Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  is  salved,  They 
do  it  but  after  the  truth  made  manifest,  first  by  Reason,  or 
by  Scripture :  they  do  it  not,  but  to  control  the  enemies  of 
the  truth,  who  bear  themselves  bold  upon  human  authority 
making  not  for  them,  btit  against  them  rather.*  Which 
answers  are  nothing  t  for  in  what  place,  or  upon  what  con- 
sideration soever  it  be  they  do  it,  were  it  in  their  own  opinion 
of  no  force  being  done,  they  would  undoubtedly  refrain  to 
do  it. 

*  **  If  at  any  time  it  happened  unto  AugUBtine  (as  it  did  against  the  Donatists  and  others) 
to  aUege  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Fathersi  which  had  been  before  him  [in  Omtr.  Jul, 
Pel,  lib.  i. ;  et  Lib,  de  Nat,  et  Or(U.'] ;  yet  this  was  not  done  before  he  had  laid  a  sure  foun- 
dation of  his  cause  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  also  being  provoked  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
truth,  who  bare  themselves  high  of  some  Council,  or  of  some  man  of  name  that  had  favoured 
their  port."    T.  C.  lib.  ii»  c  22. 
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ADe.        8.  But  to  the  end  it  may  more  plainly  appear  what  we 
ti^*     are  to  judge  of  their  sentences,  and  of  the   cause   itself 
Troth  u  wherein  they  are  alleged ;  first,  it  may  not  well  be  denied, 
matter,  that  all  actious  of  men  indued  with  the  use  of  Reason  are 
generally  either  good  or  evil :  for  although  it  be  granted, 
that  no  action  is  properly  termed  good  or  evil  unless  it  be 
voluntary;  yet  this  can  be  no  let  to  our  former  assertion. 
That  all  actions  of  men  indued  with  the  use  of  Reason  are 
generally  either  good  or  evil;   because  even  those  things 
are  done  voluntarily  by  us  which  other  creatures  do  naturally, 
inasmuch  as  we  might  stay  our  doing  of  them  if  we  would. 
Beasts  naturally  do  take  their  food  and  rest  when  it  offereth 
itself  unto  them.     If  men  did  so  too,   and  could  not  do 
otherwise  of  themselves,  there  were  no  place  for  any  such 
reproof  as  that  of  our  Saviour  Christ  unto  his  Disciples, 
Matt.     **  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?"    That  which  is 
'  voluntarily  performed  in  things  tending  to  the  end,  if  it  be 
well  done,  must  needs  be  done  with  deliberate  consideration 
of  some  reasonable  cause  wherefore  we  rather  should  do  it 
than  not.     Whereupon  it  seemeth  that  in  such  actions  only, 
those  are  said  to  be  good  or  evil  which  are  capable  of  deli- 
beration :  so  that  many  things  being  hourly  done  by  men, 
wherein  they  need  not  use  with  themselves  any  manner  of 
consultation  at  all,  it  may  perhaps  hereby  seem  that  well  or 
ill-doing  belongeth  only  to  our  weightier  affairs,  and  to  those 
deeds  which  are  of  so  great  importance  that  they  require 
advice.     But  thus  to  determine  were  perilous,  and  perad- 
venture  unsound  also.     I  do  rather  incline  to  think,  that 
seeing  all  the  unforced  actions  of  men  are  voluntary,  and  all 
voluntary  actions  tending  to  the  end  have  choice,  and  all 
choice  presupposeth  the  knowledge  of  some  cause  wherefore 
we  make  it ;  where  the  reasonable  cause  of  such  actions  so 
readily  offereth  itself  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  sought  for ;  in 
those  things  though  we  do  not  deliberate,  yet  they  are  of 
their  nature  apt  to  be  deliberated  on,  in  regard  of  the  will 
which  may  incline  either  way,  and  would  not  any  one  way 
bend  itself,  if  there  were  not  some  apparent  motive  to  lead  it 
Deliberation  actual  we  use,  when  there  is  doubt  what  we 
should  incUne  our  wills  unto.     Where  no  doubt  is,  deUbe- 
ration  is  not  excluded  as  impertinent  unto  the  thing,  but  as 
needless  in  regard  of  the  agent,  which  seeth  already  what  to 
resolve  upon.     It  hath  no  apparent  absurdity  therefore  in  it 
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to  thinks  that  all  actions  of  men  indued  with  the  use  of 
Reason  are  generally  either  good  or  evil.  Whatsoever  is 
good^  the  same  is  also  approved  of  God  ;  and  according  unto 
the  sundry  degrees  of  goodness^  the  kinds  of  divine  appro- 
bation are  in  Uke  sort  multiplied.  Some  things  are  good, 
yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  of  goodness,  that  men  are  only  not 
disproved  nor  disallowed  of  God  for  them.  *^  No  man  hateth  Ephei. 
his  own  flesh."  **  If  ye  do  good  unto  them  that  do  so  to  Man.' 
you,  the  very  PubUcans  themselves  do  as  much.*'  ^'  They  are  I'li^. 
worse  than  infidels  that  have  no  care  to  provide  for  their  ^'  ^ 
own."  In  actions  of  this  sort,  the  very  Ught  of  Nature  alone 
may  discover  that  which  is  so  far  forth  in  the  sight  of  God 
allowable.  Some  things  in  such  sort  are  allowed,  that  they 
be  also  required  as  necessary  unto  salvation,  by  way  of  direct, 
immediate,  and  proper  necessity  final ;  so  that  without  per- 
formance of  them  we  cannot  by  ordinary  course  be  saved, 
nor  by  any  means  be  excluded  from  Ufe  observing  them. 
In  actions  of  this  kind,  our  chiefest  direction  is  from  Scrip- 
ture ;*  for  Nature  is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should 
do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.  The  unsuffi** 
ciency  of  the  light  of  Nature  is  by  the  light  of  Scripture  so 
fully  and  so  perfectly  herein  supplied,  that  further  light  than 
this  hath  added  there  doth  not  need  unto  that  end.t  Finally, 
some  things,  although  not  so  required  of  necessity,  that  to 
leave  them  undone  excludeth  from  salvation,  are  notwith- 
standing of  so  great  dignity  and  acceptation  with  God,  that 
most  ample  reward  in  Heaven  is  laid  up  for  them.  Hereof 
we  have  no  commandment,  either  in  Nature  or  Scripture, 
v?hich  doth  exact  them  at  our  hands;  yet  those  Motives 
there  are  in  both,  which  draw  most  effectually  our  minds 
unto  them.  In  this  kind  there  is  not  the  least  action,  but  it 
doth  somewhat  make  to  the  accessory  augmentation  of  our 
bliss.  For  which  cause  our  Saviour  doth  plainly  witness, 
that  there  shall  not  be  as  much  as  ^^  a  cup  of  cold  water  Matt. 
bestowed  for  his  sake  without  reward."  Hereupon  dependeth 
whatsoever  difference  there  is  between  the  states  of  Saints  in 
glory ;  hither  we  refer  whatsoever  belongeth  unto  the  highest 
perfection  of  man  by  way  of  service  towards  God  ;  hereunto 
that  fervour  and  first  love  of  Christians  did  bend  itself, 
causing  them  *'  to  sell  their  possessions,  and  lay  downAct<iv. 
the  price  at  the  blessed  Apostles'  feet ;"  hereat  St.  Paul  ^'  ^* 

•  [See  Book  I.  sect  14.  p.  136,  Note.]  f  [See  p.  136,  Note.] 
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iThess.  undoubtedly  did  aim,  in  bo  fat  abridging  his  own  liberty,  and 
exceeding  that  which  the  bond  of  necei^sliry  and  enjoined 
duty  tied  him  unto.  Wherefore  seeing^  that  in  all  these 
several  kind  of  actions^  there  can  be  nothing  possibly  evfl 
which  God  approveth  ^  and  that  he  approveth  much  mora 
than  he  doth  command  ;*  and  that  his  very  commandments 
in  some  kind^  as  namely^  his  precepts  comriMrehended  in  the 
Law  of  Nature,  may  be  otherwise  known  than  only  by 
Scripture ;  and  that  to  do  them,  howsoever  we  know  them» 
must  needs  be  acceptable  in  his  sight  ;f  let  them  with  whom 
we  have  hitherto  disputed,  consider  well  how  it  can  stand 
with  Reason  to  make  the  bare  mandate  of  sacred  Scripture 
the  only  rule  of  all  good  and  evil  in  the  actions  of  mortal 
men.  The  testimonies  of  God  are  true,  the  testimonies  of 
God  are  perfect,  the  testimonies  of  God  are  all-sufficient 
unto  that  end  for  which  they  were  given.  Therefore  ac- 
cordingly we  do  receive  them ;  we  do  not  think  that  in  them 
God  hath  omitted  any  thing  needful  unto  his  purpose,  and 
left  his  intent  to  be  accomplished  by  our  devisings.  What 
the  Scripture  purposetb,  the  same  in  all  points  it  doth  per- 
form. Howbeit,  that  here  we  swerve  not  in  judgment,  one 
thing  especially  we  must  observe,  namely,  that  the  absolute 
perfection  of  Scripture  is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end 
whereto  it  tendeth.  And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass, 
that  first  such  as  imagine  the  general  and  main  drift  of  the 
body  of  sacred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is,  nor  that 
God  did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  he  doth,  a  fiill 
instruction  in  all  things  unto  salvation  necessary,  the  know- 
ledge whereof  man  by  nature  could  not  otherwise  in  this  life 
attain  unto ;  they  are  by  this  very  mean  induced  either  still 
to  look  for  new  revelations  from  Heaven,  or  else  dangerously 
to  add  to  the  Word  of  God  uncertain  Tradition,  that  so  the 
doctrine  of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete ;  which  doctrine 
we  constantly  hold  in  all  respects  without  any  such  thing 

*  [<*  The  Church  of  England  professeth,  that  Works  of  Supererogation  cannot  be  taught 
without  arrogancy  and  wickedness.  Article  XIV.  And  you  say,  *  God  approveth  much  moR 
than  he  commandeth.'  Open  unto  us  then  that  seeing  you  seem  to  teach  that  the  order  and 
course  of  all  things  supernatural,  natural,  sensible,  and  reasonable,  is  a  divine  Law,  and  m 
by  it  he  commandeth  according  to  every  kind  ;  and  that  in  the  former  Articles  you  appear  la 
us  to  scatter  the  profane  grains  of  Popery,  Whether  we  may  not  justly  judge  that  in  thus 
speaking  you  sow  the  seed  of  the  doctrine  which  leadeth  men  to  those  arrogant  Works  </ 
Supererogation  ?  If  not,  shew  your  own  meaning,  and  how  you  esteem  of  this  Article  of  onr 
belief."—^  Christian  Letter,  p.  14.] 

f  [See  p.  »4,  Note  ♦.] 
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added  to  be  so  complete^  that  we  utterly  refuse  as  much  as 
once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  any  thing  further.  What- 
soever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation^  is  added 
as  in  supply  of  the  Scripture's  unsufficiency^  we  reject  it. 
Scripture  purposing  this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  it. 
Again,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  Ood  in  delivering  the  Holy 
Scripture,  such  as  do  take  more  largely  than  behdveth,  they 
on  the  contrary  side,  racking  and  stretching  it  further  than 
by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  as  great  incon- 
veniences. These,  pretending  the  Scripture's  perfection, 
infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scripture  all  things  lawful  to  be 
done  must  needs  be  contained.  We  count  those  things 
perfect  which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto 
they  were  instituted.  As,  therefore,  God  created  every  part 
and  particle  of  man  exactly  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  in  all 
points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed  it ;  so 
the  Scripture,  yea,  every  sentence  thereof,  is  perfect,  and 
wanteth  nothing  requisite  unto  that  purpose  for  which  God 
delivered  the  same.  So  that  if  hereupon  we  conclude,  that 
because  the  Scripture  is  perfect,  therefore  all  things  lawful 
to  be  done  are  comprehended  in  the  Scripture ;  we  may  even 
as  well  conclude  so  of  every  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum 
and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it  was  the 
drift,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in  Holy  Scripture 
to  comprise  all  things  which  man  may  practise.*  But  admit 
this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you,  what  would  follow.  God 
in  delivering  Scripture  to  his  Church  should  clean  have 
abrogated  amongst  them  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  in- 
fallible knowledge  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children 
of  men,  whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of 
human  actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
from  them;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  particularity 
the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affairs  of  this  life. 

*  ["  The  sufficiency  of  the  Bible,  as  a  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,  is  to  be  considered 
ezdusive,  not  of  other  means  of  rational  guidance,  but  of  all  other  soiu-ces  of  authority  in 
matters  of  religious  duty.  It  is  not  implied,  that  nothing  but  what  Scripture  commands  is 
lawful,  but  that  notlung  which  Scripture  has  not  made  to  be  duty,  can,  as  respects  the  concerns 
of  religion,  be  constituted  our  duty  by  the  authority  of  man.  The  Word  of  God  is  our  only 
Rule,  in  the  sense  both  of  a  law  and  a  standard ;  a  rule  sufficient,  as  opposed  to  all  deficiency ; 
ezdosiTe,  as  relates  to  the  Divine  authority  firom  which  it  emanates  ;  universal,  as  embracing 
all  the  principles  of  human  actions;  and  ultimate,  as  admitting  of  no  appeaL  For  all 
religious  purposes,  it  is  literally  the  only  rule,  because  the  Divine  command  constitutes  the 
only  reason  as  well  as  the  only  law  of  religious  actions ;  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no 
wooi^  for  other  rules,  except  with  regard  to  the  mere  outward  circumstantials  of  religious 
duties,  which  do  not  come  within  the  obligations  of  any  law."— On  ProtetUmt  Nonconformitff, 
by  JosiAH  CoNDERy  1818,  8to.  Vok  IL  p.  318.] 
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Admit  this^  and  what  shall  the  Scripture  be  but  a  snare  and 
a  torment  to  weak  consciences^  filling  them  with  infinite 
perplexities^  scrupulosities^  doubts  insoluble,  and  extreme 
despairs  ?*  Not  that  the  Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such 
thing  (for  it  tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fruit 
thereof  is  resolute  assurance  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth), 
but  the  necessities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  that  which 
the  light  of  Nature,  common  discretion,  and  judgment  of 
itself,  directeth  them  unto ;  on  the  other  side,  this  doctrine 
teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to  sin  against  their  own 
souls,  and  that  they  put  forth  their  hands  to  iniquity  whatso- 
ever they  go  about  and  have  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of 
God  for  direction ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a 
thousand  times  to  their  wits*  end?  how  can  it  choose  but  vex 
and  amaze  them  ?  For  in  every  action  of  common  life,  to  find 
out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly  setting  before  our 
eyes  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we  in  Scripture  never  so 
expert),  would  trouble  us  more  than  we  are  aware.  In 
weak  and  tender  minds  we  little  know  what  misery  this  strict 
opinion  would  breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the 
whole  course  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
sin  which  we  do  by  direction  of  Nature's  light,  and  by  the 
rule  of  common  discretion,  without  thinking  at  aU  upon 
Scripture ;  admit  this  position,  and  parents  shall  cause  their 
children  to  sin  as  oft  as  they  cause  them  to  do  any  thing 
before  they  come  to  years  of  capacity,  and  be  ripe  for  know- 
ledge in  the  Scripture :  admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with 
masters  as  it  was  with  him  in  the  Gospel;  but  servants 
Lake  *'  bciug  Commanded  to  go,"  shall  stand  still  till  they  have 
their  errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.  Which,  as 
it  standeth  with  Christian  duty  in  some  cases,  so  in  common 
afiairs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit.  Two  opinions  therefore 
there  are  concerning  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture,  each  ex- 
tremely opposite  unto  the  other,  and  both  repugnant  unto 
truth.  The  schools  of  Rome  teach  Scripture  to  be  unsuffi- 
cient,  as  if,  except  Traditions  were  added,  it  did  not  contain 
all  revealed  and  supernatural  truth  which  absolutely  is  neces- 
sary for  the  children  of  men  in  this  life  to  know,  that  they 
may  in  the  next  be  saved.     Others  justly  condemning  this 

*  **  Where  this  doctrine  is  accused  [by  Dr.  W.]  of  bringing  men  to  despair ;  it  hath  vrroog. 
For  when  doubting  is  the  way  to  despair,  against  which  tiiis  doctrine  offereth  the  remedy;  it 
must  needs  be  that  it  bringetli  comfort  and  joy  to  the  conscience  of  man.''  T.C.  lib.ii.  p.  61. 
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opinion,  grow  likewise  unto  a  dangerous  extremity,  as  if 
Scripture  did  not  only  contain  all  things  in  that  kind  ne- 
cessary, but  all  things  simply,  and  in  such  sort,  that  to  do 
any  thing  according  to  any  other  Law,  were  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  even  opposite  unto  salvation,  unlawful  and  sinful. 
Whatsoever  is  spoken  of  God,  or  things  appertaining  to  God, 
otherwise  than  as  the  truth  is,  though  it  seem  an  honour,  it 
is  mi  injury^  And  as  incredible  praises  given  unto  men  do 
often  abate  and  impair  the  credit  of  their  deserved  commen- 
dation ;  so  we  must  likewise  take  great  heed,  lest,  in  attri- 
buting unto  Scripture  more  than  it  can  have,  the  incredibility 
of  that  do  cause  even  those  things  which  indeed  it  hath  most 
abundantly,  to  be  less  reverendly  esteemed.  I  therefore 
leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider.  Whether  they  have  in  this 
first  point  or  not  overshot  themselves ;  which,  God  doth 
know,  is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning  is  most  sincere, 
as  I  am  verily  persuaded  theirs  in  this  case  was.* 

*  [Either  the  Seriptore  is  a  perfect  and  sufficient  Rule  of  Faith,  or  it  is  noL  If  it  be,  it  is 
a  coDtradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  the  Church,  no  matter  how  it  be  expressed,  by  tradition 
or  otherwise,  must  be  joined  with  it.  All  appeal  to  the  Scripture,  but  how  can  men  of 
different  sentiments  be  convinced  and  satisfied  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  when  they  do 
not  admit  the  authority  of  those  who  style  themselves,  The  Church?  Besides,  the  judgment 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  since  the  Apostles'  time,  never  has  nor  can  be  collected.  That 
Church  spread  over  the  world ;  and  who  can  satisfy  himself  that  he  has  a  correct  estimate  from 
isolated  or  local  bodies,  the  Church  of  this  or  that  place  or  country.;  especially  when  he  con- 
siders, that  no  such  local  Church  has  authority  to  pronounce  decisively  the  opinion  of  any 
other  Chmrch  situated  in  other  and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  not  all  of  whom  can  have  the 
same  ground  to  form  an  equal  jiulgment  apart  from  "  the  Law  and  the  Testimony  ?"  Therefore 
no  person  can  confide  his  Faith  for  Salvation  to  any  other  judgment  than  of  the  Scriptures 
alone.  Our  Saviour  himself  repelled  all  the  temptations  of  Satan  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
with  reasons  fi-om  thence;  saying,  <<It  is  written,"  &c. — Consult  Lardneb  on  Fincentm 
LirmeusiSf  Part  II.  chap.  1 36.] 
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CONCEBNIVO  THEIR  SECOND  ASSERTION,  THAT  IN  SGRIPTUflB  TBHtl 
MUST  BE  OF  NECESSITY  CONTAINED  A  FORM  OF  CHURCH-POLITT,  THE 
X.AWS  WHEREOF  MAY  IN  NOWISE  BE  ALTERED. 


TEE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  THIRD  HOOK. 

1.  What  the  Church  is,  and  in  what  respect  Laws  of  Polity  are  thereunto  necemrilf 

required. 
"S.  Whether  it  be  necessary  that  some  particular  Form  of  Church-Polity  be  set  dowa 

in  Scripture,  sith  the  things  that  belong  particularly  to  any  such  Form  are  not 

of  necessity  to  Salvation. 

3.  That  matters  of  Church- Polity  are  different  from  matters  of  Faith  and  Salvatioa; 

and  that  they  themselves  so  teach  which  are  our  reprovers  for  so  teaching. 

4.  That  hereby  we  take  not  from  Scriptuie  any  thiqg  which   thereunto,  with 

soundness  of  truth,  may  be  given. 

5.  Their  meaning  who  first  urged  against  the  Polity  of  the  Church  of  England,  That 

nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church  more  than  is  commanded  by  the 
Word  of  God. 

6.  How  great  injury  men  by  so  thinking  should  offier  unto  all  the  Cburciies  of  God. 

7.  A  shift  notwithstanding  to  maintain  it,  by  interpreting  coswAoiidisii,  as  though  k 

were  meant  that  greater  things  only  ought  to  be  found  set  down  ia  Soriptve 

-particularly,  and  lesser  framed  by  the  general  rules  of  Scripture. 
'8.  Another  device  to  defend  the  same,  by  expounding  commanded,  as  if  it  did  dgoiiy 

grounded  on  Scripture,  and  were  qpposed  to  things  found  out  by  light  of  natuni 

Reason  only. 
J9.  How  Laws  for  the  Polity  of  the  Church  may  be  made  by  the  ad^ce  of  men ;  and 

how  those  Laws  being  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God  are  approved  In  hb 

sighL 

10.  That  neither  God's  being  the  Author  of  Laws,  nor  yet  his  committing  of  them 

to  Scripture,  is  any  reason  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  admit  no  addition  sr 
change. 

11.  Whether  Christ  must  needs  intend  Laws  unchangeable  altogether,  or  haveftr- 

vbidden  any  where  to  make  any  other  Law  than  himself  did  deliver. 

What        1.  Albeit  the  substance  of  those  controversies  whereinto 

the 

<jhurch  we  have  begun  to  wade,  be  rather  of  outward  things  app^' 

wha"  re-  taining  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  than  of  any  thing  wherein 

i?wl  of  the  nature  and  being  of  the  Church  consisteth ;  yet  because 

arethere-the  subject  OT  matter  which  this  position  concemeth,  is  A 

le^rUf  Form  of  Church-Government,  or  Church-PoUty,  it  therefore 

jrequired.  jjeijovcth  US  SO  far  foTth  to  considcT  the  Nature  of  the  Churcbi 

as  is  requisite  for  men's  more  clear  and  plain  understanding 

in  what  respect  Laws  of  Polity  or  Government  are  necessary 

thereimto.    That  Church  of  Christ,  which  we  properly  term 

his  body  myisticalj  can  be  but  one ;  neither  can  that  one  be 
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sensibly  discerned  by  any  man,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  thereof  P  Cor. 
are  some  in  heaven  already  with  Christ,  and  the  rest  that  are  i», »'] 
on  earth  (albeit  their  natural  persons  be  visible)  we  do  not 
discern  under  this  property  whereby  they  are  truly  and  in- 
fallibly of  that  body.    Only  our  minds  by  intellectual  conceit 
are  able  to  apprehend  that  such  a  real  body  there  is,  a  body 
collective,  because  it  containeth  an  huge  multitude ;  a  body 
mystical,  because  the  mystery  of  their  conjunction  is  removed 
altogether  from  sense.     Whatsoever  we  read  in  Scripture 
concerning  the  endless  love  and  the  saving  mercy  which  God 
aheweth  towards  his  Church,  the  only  proper  subject  thereof 
is  this  Church.     Concerning  this  flock  it  is  that  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  hath  promised,  ^'  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  John 
and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  *'  ^* 
of  my  hands.*'  They  who  are  of  this  Society  have  such  marks 
and  notes  of  distinction  from  all  others,  as  are  not  object 
unto  our  sense ;  only  unto  God  who  seeth  their  hearts  and 
understandeth  all  their  secret  cogitations,  unto  him  they  are 
clear  and  manifest.  All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  be  an  Israelite. 
But  our  Saviour,  piercing  deeper,  giveth  further  testimony 
of  him  than  men  could  have  done  with  such  certainty  as  he  John 
did :   **  Behold  indeed  an  Israelite,  in  whom  is  no  guile.**  ' 
If  we  profess  asPeter  did,  that  we  love  the  Lord,  and  profess  zxi.  15. 
it  in  the  hearing  of  men,  charity  is  prone  to  believe  all  things, 
and  therefore  charitable  men  are  likely  to  think  we  do  so,  as 
long  as  they  see  no  proof  to  the  contrary.    But  that  our  love 
is  sound  and  sincere,  that  it  cometh  from  '^  a  pure  heart,  and  iTim. 
a  good  conscience,  and  a  faith  unfeigned,"  who  can  pronounce, 
saving  only  the  Searcher  of  all  men's  hearts,  who  alone  in- 
tuitively doth  know  in  this  kind  who  are  his  ?  -  And  as  those 
everlasting  promises  of  love,  mercy,  and  blessedness,  belong 
to  the  mystical  Church ;  even  so  on  the  other  sidC;  when  we 
read'  of  any  duty  which ^the  Church  of  God  is  bound  unto, 
the  Church  whom  this  doth  concern  is  a  sensibly  known 
company.     And  this  visible  Church  in  like  sort  is  but  one, 
continued  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  last 
end.     Which  company  being  divided  into  two  moieties,  the 
one  before,  the  other  since  the  coming  of  Christ;  that  part,      >    > 
which  since  the  coming  of  Christ  partly  hath  embraced  and  . 
partly  shall  hereafter  embrace  the  Christian  Religion,'  Ive    ;  , 
term,  as  by  a  more  proper  name,  the  Church  of  Christ.   Arid 
therefore  the  Apostle  afRrmeth  plainly  of  all  men  Christian, 

og  *  - 
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that  be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles^  bond  or  free^  they  are  all 

incorporated  into  one  company^  they  all  make  but  ^^one 

1  Cor.    body."*     The  unity  of  which  visible  Body  and  Church  of 

Christ  consisteth  in  that  uniformitjrf  which  all  several  persoii* 

Epb.     thereunto  belonging  have^  by  reason  of  that  '^  one  Loidy" 

*^*  ^^*    whose  servants  they  all  profess  themselves ;  that "  one  Fakh," 

which  they  all  acknowledge ;  that  **  one  Baptism/'  wherewith 

they  are  all  initiated.     The  visible  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is 

therefore  one^  in  outward  profession  of  those  things  wfaidi 

supernaturally  appertain  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 

and  are  necessarily  required  in  every  particular  Christian 

Acts      man.   *'  Let  all  the  House  of  Israel  know  for  certainty  (saith 

Peter),  that  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  CTen 

this  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified."     Christians  thecefoie 

John      they  are  not,  which  call  not  him  their  **  Master  and  Lord.** 

Col*.    *  And  from  hence  it  came,  that  *'  first  at  Antioch,'*  andafter- 

iilv'    wards  throughout  the  whole  world,  all  that  were  of  the 

[Acts     Church  visible  ''  were  called  Christians,"  even  amongst  the 

^'^'^   Heathen :  which  name  unto  them  was  precious  and  glorious; 

but  in  the  estimation  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  Ohriit 

Jesus  himself  was  execrable,  for  whose  sake  all  men  weie 

so  likewise  which  did  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  Lord.^ 

This  himself  did  foresee,  and  therefore  armed  his  Churdi 

John     to  the  end  they  might  sustain  it  without  discomfort.     "  All 

these  things  will  they  do  unto  you  for  my  name's  sake ;  yea, 

the  time  shall  come,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think 

xvi.2.4.  that  he  doth  God  good  service."     **  These  things  I  tell  you, 

that  when  the  hour  shall  come,  ye  may  then  call  to  mind  how 

I  told  you  beforehand  of  them."     But  our  naming  of  Jesus 

Christ,  the  Lord,  is  not  enough  to  prove  us  Christians,  unless 

.  we  also  embrace  that  Faith  which  Christ  hath  published  unto 

the  world.    To  shew  that  the  Angel  of  Pergamus  continued 

in  Christianity,  behold  how  the  Spirit  of  Christ  speaketh, 

•  "  That  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body."  Ephes.  iL  16.  **  That  the  Gentfla 
should  be  inheritors  also,  and  of  the  same  body."  Ephes.  iii.  16.     Vide  Th.  p.  3.  q.  7.  ait& 

f  ["  It  is  noted  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam ;  but  tho  Chuich'i 
vesture  was  of  divers  colours;  whereupon  he  saith,  in  vesie  varietas  sit,  scissura  wm  sit;  thej 
be  two  things,  unity,  and  uniformity." — Lord  Bacon,  Essay  III.  '*  There  are  certain  id«i 
of  Uniformity,  whidi  sometimes  strike  great  geniuses,  but  infallibly  noake  an  impressoo  on 
little  souls :  they  discover  therein  a  kind  of  perfection,  because  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to 
see  it" — Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxiz.  ch.  18.] 

X  1  Cor.  i.  23.  Vide  et  Tadtum,  lib.  Anna!,  xv.  **  Nero  qusdtissimis  poenis  afiedt,  quMb 
per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  qui  Tibeiio 
imperitante,  per  procuratorem  Pontinm  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat.  RepreMaque  ii 
praeseus  exitiabilis  superstitio  rursus  erumpebat,  non  modo  per  Judsam,  originem  efus  mil^ 
aed  per  urbem  edam,  quo  ctrncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebranturque." 
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**Thou  keepest  my  name,  and  thou  hast  not  denied  myApoc. 
Faith."     Concerning  which  Faith,  "  the  rule  thereof  (saith 
Tertullian)  is  one  alone,  immoveable,  and  no  way  possible  to  Tertoii. 
be  better  framed  anew."    What  rule  that  is,  he  sheweth  by  rin.yc- 
rehearsing  those  few  articles  of  Christian  beUef.    And  before 
Tertullian,  Ireney ;  "  The  Church,  though  scattered  through  iren. 
the  whole  world,  unto  the  utmost  borders  of  the  earth,  hath  Haeres! 
from  the  Apostles  and  their  Disciples  received  beUef."    The  cap.  2, 
parts  of  which  belief  he  also  reciteth,  in  substance  the  very  ^ 
same  with  Tertullian,  and  thereupon  inferreth,  "  This  Faith, 
the  Church  being  spread  far  and  wide  preserveth,  as  if  one 
house  did  contain  them :  these  things  it  equally  embraceth, 
as  though  it  had  even  one  soul,  one  heart,  and  no  more :  it 
publisheth,  teacheth  and  delivereth  these  things  with  uniform 
consent,  as  if  God  had  given  it  but  one  only  tongue  wherewith 
to  speak.     He  which  amongst  the  guides  of  the  Church  is 
best  able  to  speak,  uttereth  no  more  than  this ;  and  less  than 
diis  the  most  simple  doth  not  utter,"  when  they  make  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.     Now  although  we  know  the  Christian 
'Faith,  and  allow  of  it,  yet  in  this  respect  we  are  but  entering ; 
entered  we  are  not  into  the  visible  Church  before  our  ad- 
mittance by  the  door  of  Baptism.     Wherefore,  immediately 
upon  the  acknowledgment  of  Christian  Faith,  the  Eunuch  Acts 
(we  see)  was  baptized  by  Philip,  Paul  by  Ananias,  by  Peter  Lu.  i& 
an  huge  multitude  containing  three  thousand  souls ;  whicli   '  ^^' 
being  once  baptized,  were  reckoned  in  the  number  of  souls 
added  to  the   visible  Church.     As  for  those  virtues  that 
belong  unto  moral  righteousness  and  honesty  of  life,  we  do 
not  mention  them,  because  they  are  not  proper  unto  Christian 
men,  as  they  are  Christian,  but  do  concern  them  as  they 
are  men.     True  it  is,  the  want  of  these  virtues  excludeth 
from  salvation.     So  doth  much  more  the  absence  of  inward 
belief  of  heart ;  so  doth  despair  and  lack  of  hope ;  so  empti- 
ness of  Christian  love  and  charity.    But  we  speak  now  of  the 
visible  Church,  whose  children  are  signed  with  this  mark, 
**One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism."     In  whomsoever 
these  things  are,  the  Church  doth  acknowledge  them  for  her 
children ;  them  only  she  holdeth  for  aliens  and  strangers,  in 
whom  these  things  are  not  found.     For  want  of  these  it  is, 
that  Saracens,  Jews,  and  Infidels  are  excluded  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Church.     Others  we  may  not  deny  to  be  of 
the  visible  Church,  as  long  as  these  things  are  not  wanting 
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in  them.    For  apparent  it  is^  that  all  men  are  of  necessity 
either  Christians  or  not  Christians.    If  by  external  profession 
they  be  Christians^  then  they  are  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  Christians  by  external  profession  they  are  aD^ 
whose  mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things  which  we 
have  mentioned,  yea,  although  they  be  impious  Idohten, 
wicked  Heretics,  persons  excommuiiicable,  yea,  and  cast  out 
for  notorious  improbity.    Such  withal  we  deny  not  to  be  the 
imps  and  limbs  of  Satan,  even  as  long  as  they  continue  sudi. 
Is  it  then  possible,  that  the  self-same  men  should  belong 
both  to  the  Synagogue  of  Satan,  and  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ?     Unto  that  Church  which  is  his  mystical  body,  not 
possible ;  because  that  body  consisteth  of  none  but  only  true 
Israelites,  true  sons  of  Abraham,  true  servants  and  saints  of 
God.     Howbeit  of  the  visible  Body  and  Church  of  Jesos 
Christ,  those  may  be,  and  oftentimes  are,  in  respect  of  the 
main  parts  of  their  outward  profession,  who  in  regard  of 
their  inward  disposition  of  mind,  yea,  of  external  conversaEi- 
tion,  yea,  even  of  some  parts  of  their  very  profession,  are 
most  worthily  both  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  himself,  aiid 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sounder  parts  of  the  visible  Church  most 
Matt,     execrable.     Our  Saviour  therefore  compareth  the  Kingdom 
*  of  Heaven  to  a  net,  whereunto  all  which  cometh,  neither  iis, 
xUi.24.  nor  seemeth  fish;  his  Church  he  compareth  unto  a  field, 
where  tares,  manifestly  known  and  seen  by  all  men,  do  grow 
intermingled  with  good  corn,  and  even  so  shall  continue  dD 
the  final  consummation  of  the  world.     God  hath  had  ever, 
Exod.    and  ever  shall  have,  some  Church  visible  upon  earth.   When 
prcCi.  the  people  of  God  worshipped  the  Calf  in  the  Wilderness; 
2X111^8  when  they  adored  the  Brazen  Serpent;  when  they  served 
je"'**'  the  gods  of  Nations ;  when  they  bowed  their  knees  to  Bad; 
2Ki^  when  they  burnt  incense  and  offered  sacrifice  unto  Idols; 
iS!*  ^^'  true  it  is,   the  wrath  of  God  was  most  fiercely  inflamed 
jvu. ».   against  them,  their  Prophets  justly  condemned  them  as  an 
adulterous  seed  and   a  wicked   generation  of  miscreants, 
ixvi.  15.  which  had  forsaken  the  living  God ;  and  of  him  were  lik^ 
wise  forsaken,  in  respect  of  that  singular  mercy  where- 
with he  kindly  and  lovingly  embraceth  his  faithful  children, 
jcr.       Howbeit,  retaining  the  Law  of  God,   and  the  holy  Seal 
xui.  11.  ^£  jjjg  Covenant,  the  sheep  of  his  visible  flock  they  con- 
tinued even  in  the  depth  of  their  disobedience  and  rebellion. 
Wherefore  not  only  amongst  them  God  always  had  bis 
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Churchy   because  he  had  thousands  which  never  bowed  i  Kingt 
their  knees  to  Baal;  but  whose  knees  were  bowed  unto 
Baalj  even  they  were  also  of  the  visible  Church  of  God. 
Nor  did  the  Prophet  so  complain^  as  if  that  Church  had 
been  quite  and  clean  extinguished ;  but  he  took  it  as  though 
there  had  not  been  remaining  in  the  world  any  besides 
himself  that  carried  a  true  and  an  upright  heart  towards 
God^  with  care  to  serve  him  according  unto  his  holy  wilL 
For  lack  of  diligent  observing  the  diiFerence,  first  between 
the  Church  of  God,  mystical  and  visible,  then  between  the 
visible  sound  and  corrupted,  sometimes  more,   sometimes 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that  have  been 
committed.     This  deceiveth  them,  and  nothing  else,  who 
think  that  in  the  time  of  the  first  world  the  family  of  Noah 
did  contain  all  that  were  of  the  visible  Church  of  God.. 
From  hence  it  grew,  and  from  no  other  cause  in  the  world, 
that  the  African  Bishops  in  the  Council  of  Carthage,  know- 
ing how  the  administration  of  Baptism  belongeth  only  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  supposing  that  Heretics,  which  were 
apparently  severed  from  the  sound  believing  Church,  could 
not  possibly  be  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  thought  it 
utterly  against  Reason,  that  Baptism  administered  by  men 
of  corrupt  belief  should  be  accounted  as  a  Sacrament.     And  Forti^ 
therefore  in  maintenance  of  Rebaptization,  their  arguments  concu. 
are  built  upon  the  fore-alleged  ground,  "  That  Heretics  are   "' 
not  at  all  any  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     Our  Saviour 
founded  his  Church  on  a  rock,*  and  not  upon  heresy* 
Power  of  baptizing  he  gave  to  his  Apostles,f  unto  Heretics 
he  gave  it  not.      Wherefore  they  that  are  without  the 
Church,  and  oppose  themselves  against  Christ,  do  but  scat- 
ter his  sheep  and  flock :  without  the  Church,  baptize  they 
cannot."    Again,  *'  Are  Heretics  Christians,  or  are  they  secnndr. 
not?     If  they  be  Christians,  wherefore  remain  they  not  in  SSem 
God's  Church  ?     If  they  be  no  Christians,  how  make  they   **"*  ' 
Christians  ?     Or  to  what  purpose  shall  those  words  of  the 
Xiord  serve,  *  He  which  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me ;'  and  Matt. 
*  He  which  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  V    Wherefore  *"*  **"■ 
evident  it  is,  that  upon  misbegotten  children  and  the  brood 
of  Antichrist  without  Rebaptization  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot 
descend."    But  none  in  this  case  so  earnest  as  Cyprian :{ 


•  Matt.  vii.  24.  xvi.  18.  f  Matt,  xxviii.  19; 

X  [Csepilius  h  Bilka;  Vide  Condi.  Gang,  edit.  Binii.  1606.  p.  149.] 
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''^  I  know  no  Baptism  but  one,  iind  that  in  the  Church  only; 
none  without  the  Church",  where  he  that  doth  cast  out  thfe 
Devil,  hath  the  Devil :  he  doth  examine  about  belief,  whose 
lips  and  words  do  breathe  forth  a  canker :  the  faithless  doth 
offer  the  Articles  of  Faith ;  a  wicked  creature  forgiveth 
wickedness ;  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Antichrist  signeth ;  he 
'which  is  cursed  of  God,  blesseth;  a  dead  carrion  promiseth 
life;  a  man  unpeaceable  giveth  peace;  a  blasphemer  calleth 
upon  the  name  of  God;  a  profane  person  doth  exercise 
priesthood;  a  sacrilegious  wretch  doth  prepare  the  altar; 
and  in  the  neck  of  all  these  that  evil  also  cometh,  the  Cucha- 
rist  a  very  Bishop  of  the  Devil  doth  presume  to  consecrate.*' 
AH  diis  was  true,  but  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  Heretics 
were  in  no  sort  **any  part"  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ, 
In  Con- and  consequently  their  baptism  no  baptism.  This  opinion 
eeno.  **  therefore  was  afterwards  both  condemned  by  a  better  advised 
Hieron.  Couucil,  and  also  revoked  by  the  chiefest  of  the  authors 
?er*8."  La- thereof  themselves.  What  is  it  but  only  the  self-same  error 
dferia.  .^^^  miscoHCcit,  whcrcwith  others  being  at  this  day  likewise 
possest,  they  ask  us  where  our  Church  did  lurk,  in  what 
cave  of  the  earth  it  slept,  for  so  many  hundreds  of  yeais 
together,  before  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther  ?  As  if  we  werb 
of  opinion,  that  Luther  did  erect  a  new  Church  of  Christ. 
No,  the  Church  of  Christ  which  was  from  the  beginning,  is, 
and  continueth  unto  the  end :  of  which  Church,  all  parts  have 
not  been  always  equally  sincere  and  sound.  In  the  days  of 
Abia,  it  plainly  appeareth  that  Judah  was  by  many  degrees 
more  free  from  pollution  than  Israel ;  as  that  solemn  oration 
sheweth,  wherein  he  pleadeth  for  the  one  against  the  other 
2  chron.  in  this  wisc :  "  O  Jeroboam,  and  all  Israel,  hear  you  me : 
9— ii.'  have  ye  not  driven  away  the  Priests  of  the  Lord,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  and  the  Levites,  and  have  made  you  Priests  like  the 
people  of  nations  ?  Whosoever  cometh  to  consecrate  witli  a 
young  bullock  and  seven  rams,  the  same  may  be  a  Priest  of 
them  that  are  no  gods.  But  we  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  have  not  forsaken  him ;  arid  the  Priests,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  minister  unto  the  Lord,  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  burnt-offerings  and  sweet  incense ;  and  the  bread  is 
set  in  order  upon  the  pure  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  gold 
with  the  lamps  thereof  to  burn  every  evening ;  for*  we  keej) 
the  watch  of  the  Lord  our  God,  but  ye  have  forsaken  him." 
In  St.  Paul's  time  the  integrity  of  Rome  was  famous ;  Corinth 
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many  ways  reproved ;  they  of  Galatia  much  more  out  6i 
scjuare.  In  St.  John's  time,  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  in  far 
better  state  than  Thyatira  and  Pergamus  were.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  to  reform  ourselves,  if  at  any  time  we  have 
done  amiss,  is  not  to  sever  ourselves  from  the  Church  we 
were  of  before.  In  the  Church  we  were,  and  we  are  so  still. 
Other  difference  between  our  estate  before  and  now  we 
know  none,  but  only  such  as  we  see  in  Judah;  which 
having  sometime  been  idolatrous,  became  afterwards  more 
soundly  reUgious,  by  renouncing  idolatry  and  superstition. 
If  Ephraim  **  be  joined  unto  idols,"  the  counsel  of  the  Pro-  hos. 
phet  is,  "  Let  him  alone.  If  Israel  play  the  harlot,  let  not  w/^' 
Judah  sin."  **  If  it  seem  evil  unto  you  (saith  Joshua),  to  Josh. 
serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve ;  ***^* 
whether  the  gods  whom  your  fathers  served  beyond  die 
flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in  whose  land  ye  dwell: 
but  I  and  mine  house  will  serve  the  Lord."  The  indispo- 
sition therefore  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  reform  herself, 
must  be  no  stay  unto  us  from  performing  our  duty  to  Grod ; 
even  as  desire  of  retaining  conformity  with  them  could  be 
no  excuse,  if  we  did  not  perform  that  duty.  Notwithstand- 
ing, so  far  as  lawfully  we  may,  we  have  held  and  do  hold 
fellowship  with  them.  For  even  as  the  Apostle  doth  say  of 
Israel,  that  they  are  in  one  respect  ^^ enemies,"  but  in  another  Rom.xi. 
"beloved"  of  God:  in  like  sort  with  Rome,  we  dare  not  com- 
municate concerning  sundry  her  gross  and  grievous  abomi- 
nations; yet  touching  those  main  parts  of  Christian  truth 
wherein  they  constantly  still  persist,  we  gladly  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  of  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ  ;*  and  our 
t  ■      ■  ■        ■  ■■     .    ■ 

*  [*<  The  Church  of  England  doth  confess,  that  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  company  of 
fidthful  people,  among  whom  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  rightly 
administered  according  to  Christ's  Institution,  &c :  And  that,  The  Church  of  Rome  hath 
erred,  not  only  in  manners  and  Ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  Faith :  Article  XIX. 

•Which  by  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  our  Church  is  expounded  thus,  'Without  Christ  the 
Church  is  no  Church ;  neither  hath  any  right  or  claim  without  his  promise,  nor  any  promise 
without  his  Word.'  (Jewel's  Reply  against  Hard.  Art.  2.  p.  99.)  *  The  Church  of  Rome  being 
as  it  is  now,  utterly  void  of  God's  Word,  is  as  a  lantern  without  light.'  (lb.  Art.  6.  p.  366.) 
'  We  have  departed  from  that  Church  which  they  have  made  a  den  of  thieves,  and  in  which 
they  have  left  nothing  sound,  or  hke  to  a  Church ;  and  which  themselves  did  confess  to  have 
erred  in  many  things,  even  as  Lot  in  old  time  out  of  Sodom,  or  Abraham  out  of  Chaldea,  &c.* 
(Apol.  Ecd.  Angl.  1581.  p.  191.)      '  The  general  error  and  defection  of  the  Popish  Syna- 

-  gogue  from  Christ's  true  Church  foreshewed  in  the  Scriptures,  is  now  manifest  to  the  world  by 
dissention  from  Christ  and  liis  holy  Apostles'  doctrine,  and  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Churches 
by  the  Apostles  founded.  (Noel,  confiit.  Dorman.  cap.i.  p.  57.)  And  for  this  cause,  they  call 
the  heresy  of  that  Romish  Church,  Apostasia  Romanensium  ab  Ecclesia,  The  apostacy  of  the 
Romish  rabble  from  the  Church:  and  they  call  the  Pope,  Apostatam,  Antichristum,  an 
apostate,  antichrist.  (Fulk.  ad  cavil.  T.  Stapl.  fere  in  princi.)     And,  bind  up  in  one  bundU, 
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heAriy  prayer  unto  God  Almighty  is^  that  being  conjoined 
80  far  forth  with  them^  they  may  at  the  length  (if  it  be  his 
will)  so  yield  to  frame  and  reform  themselves^  that  no  di»- 


Idolateri,  sujierstitious  persons,  Papists,  and  Atheists  (Whitgift,  DeC  of  Ans.  p.  179)  ;  con- 
stantly affirming,  that  among  English  Christians  no  other  thing  is  meant  by  the  name  of 
Papists,  than  heretics  and  traitors,  antichristians,  and  apostates,  enemies  to  God,  their  Prince, 
and  their  Country.  (Fulke,  Rejoind.  to  Brist.  reply  to  p.  27.)      Now  we  find  in  yov  these 
peremptory  affirmations,  '  With  Rome  we  dare  not  communicate  concerning  sundry  her 
gross  and  grievous  abominations ;  yet  touching  those  main  parts  of  Christian  truth  wherein 
they  constantly  still  persist,  we  gladly  acknowledge  them  to  be  of  the  fennly  of  Jesus  Christ:^ 
and  a  little  before,  '  We  hope  that  to  reform  ourselves,  if  at  any  time  we  have  done  amiss,  is 
not  to  sever  ourselves  from  the  Church  we  were  of  before.     In  the  Church  we  were,  and  we 
are  so  still.'  (p.  201.)     And,  in  another  place,  you  would  have  men  to  acknowledge,  that  it 
is  '  due'  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  *  to  be  held  and  reputed  a  part  of  the  House  of  God,  and  a 
limb  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ'  (Book  V.  sec.  68) :    and  your  prindpal  reason  seemeth 
to  be,  because  you  say,  '  That  which  separateth  utterly,  that  which  cutteth  off  clean  from- die 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  is  plain  Apostacy,  direct  denial,  utter  rejection  of  the  whole  Christiaii 
Faith,  as  far  as  the  same  is  professedly  different  from  Infidelity.'  (Ibid.)     Here  you  seem  wito 
us  to  come  forth  as  another  Elias,  to  bring  again  the  people  unto  the  God  of  their  fatben. 
(Mai.  iv.  6.)     They  say,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  manners,  but 
also  in  matters  of  Faith :  you  I  you  call  them  back ;  and  say,  '  sundry  gross  and  grievous 
abominations.'     They  say  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  it  is  now,  is  utterly  void  of  God's 
Word;  as  a  lantern  without  light ;  and,  that  it  is  a  den  of  thieves  in  which  they  have  left 
nothing  sound,  or  like  a  Church,  but  is  like  Sodom,  &c. :  you  call  them  back ;  and  say,  that 
they  have  <  main  parts  of  Christian  truth  wherein  they  constantly  persbt.'     They  affirm,  and 
that  constantly,  that  there  is  a  general  error  and  defection  of  the  Church  of  Rome  foreshowed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  called  them  Apostates,  and  matched  them  with  Atheists :  seeing  it 
is  now  made  manifest  to  the  world,  that  they  are  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  &c.    You  call  them  back,  and  say,  *  We  gladly  acknowledge  them  to  be  of  the 
family  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and,  '  To  be  held  and  reputed  a  part  of  the  House  of  God,  and  a 
limb  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.'     And,  therefore,  you  are  bold  to  affirm,  that  '  We 
sever  not  ourselves  from  the  Church  we  were  of  before :  in  the  Church  we  were  and  we  are 
so  still.'     We  are  here  in  a  strait  except  you  help  us  out :  for  if  we  believe  you,  we  must 
think  our  Reverend  Fathers  to  have  misled  us  all  this  while,  either  of  malice  or  ignorance; 
if  we  believe  them,  we  must  think  that  Master  Hoc.  is  very  arrogant  and  presumptuous  to 
make  himself  the  only  Rabbi !     We  pray  you  therefore,  to  reconcile  these  two  judgments, 
that  men  fkll  not  away  to  look  back  into  Egypt ;  or  else  explain  your  mind  further,  and  shew 
us  some  clear  demonstration  of  that  you  intend ;  Whether  you  be  not  sorry  that  we  are 
departed  from  the  unity  of  that  See,  or  that  you  think  they  err  not  in  matters  of  Faith  ;  and 
that  all  these  great  disputes  about  the  Church,  and  bloody  dissentions  and  confficts,  come  by 
oversight  and  too  great  zeal,  and  for  want  of  knowledge  in  our  Reverend  Fathers,  and  in 
all  those  millions  of  learned  men  that  have  frankly  given  their  blood  for  the  detec^n  and 
departing  from  that  Church,  as  from  antichrist  and  an  apostate  1     And  here  we  pray  you 
to  shew  us  out  of  divine  Truth  your  Rule  to  discern  a  Congregation  to  be  a  member  '  of  the 
visible  Church  :'  Whether  whosoever  holdeth  any  one  '  professed  truth  Offering  from  Infi- 
delity,' may  be  a  member  of  the  visible  Church  ?     And  whether  you  mean  by  *  Infidelity,' 
nothing  else  but  that  which  is  not  taught  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  they  which 
hold  any  part  of  that  which  you  call  supernatural  truth  (that  is,  as  we  take  it,  of  that  truth 
which  men  know  no  otherwise  but  by  the  Word  of  God)  they  are  not  fallen  into  an  *  Apos- 
tacy,' &c.?     And  here  we  crave  your  judgment  of  the  Turk,  How  your  Rule  fittetb  themf 
For,  as  we  think  by  reading  his  Al-coran,  he  holdeth  some  '  main'  points  of  *  Christian  truth ;' 
as,  namely,  these,  '  There  is  one  God ;'  and  that  *  he  created  all  things  without  labour  or 
weariness ;'  and  that  '  he  preserveth  the  things  created ;'  *  Faith  is  g^ven  and  augmented  of 
God ;'  he  forbiddeth  '  the  adoring  of  saints  and  images ;'  affirmeth  God  to  '  hate  and  abh<v 
the  art  of  magic ;'  and  teacheth  *  the  resurrection  of  all  men  from  the  dead'  (Read  Azoara 
2,  10,  15,  17,  20,  29,  45,  56.)     Shew  us  now,  Whether  the  Turk  be  not  <of  the  family  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?'     Lastly,  we  pray  you  to  open  unto  us,  that  seeing  you  say  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  '  the  House  of  God,*  Whether  a  man  continuing  in  tliat  House,  and  never  coming 
out  to  hold  the  true  belief  of  Christ,  as  we  do  in  England,  but  renouncing  and  persecuting  it  to 
the  death ;  whether  such  a  one  may  be  saved  ?     If  yea,  why  need  we  sever  ourselves  to  lo 
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traction  remain  in  any  thing,  but  that  we  all  may  *'  with  one  [i^m. 
heart  and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  with '  ; 
and  Saviour,  whose  Church  we  are."  As  there  are  which  iu*  »-3 
make  the  Church  of  Rome  utterly  no  Church  at  all,  by 
reason  of  so  many,  so  grievous  errors  in  their  doctrines ;  so 
we  have  them  amongst  us,  who,  under  pretence  of  imagined 
corruptions  in  our  discipline^  do  give  even  as  hard  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  itself.  But  whatsoever 
either  the  one  sort  or  the  other  teach,  we  must  acknowledge 
even  Heretics  themselves  to  be,  though  a  maimed  part,  yet 
a  part  of  the  visible  Church.  If  an  Infidel  should  pursue 
to  death  an  Heretic  professing  Christianity,  only  for  Chris- 
tian profession'  sake,  could  we  deny  unto  him  the  honour 
of  martyrdom  ?  Yet  this  honour  all  men  know  to  be  proper 
unto  the  Church.  Heretics  therefore  are  not  utterly  cut  ofi* 
from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  If  the  Fathers  do  any 
where,  as  oftentimes  they  do,  make  the  true  visible  Church 
of  Christ  and  heretical  companies  opposite ;  they  are  to  be 
construed  as  separating  Heretics,  not  altogether  from  the 
company  of  Believers,  but  from  the  fellowship  of  sound 
Believers.  For  where  profest  unbelief  is,  there  can  be  no 
visible  Church  of  Christ ;  there  may  be,  where  sound  belief 
wanteth.  Infidels  being  clean  without  the  Church,  deny 
directly  and  utterly  reject  the  very  principles  of  Christianity; 
which  Heretics  embrace,  and  err  only  by  misconstruction ; 
whereupon  their  opinions,  although  repugnant  indeed  to  the 
principles  of  Christian  Faith,  are  notwithstanding  by  them 
held  otherwise,  and  maintained  as  most  consonant  there- 
imto.  Wherefore  being  Christians  in  regard  of  the  general 
truth  of  Christ  which  they  openly  profess ;  yet  they  are  by 
the  Fathers  every  where  spoken  of,  as  men  clean  excluded 
out  of  the  right  believing  Church,  by  reason  of  their  par- 
ticular errors,  for  which  all  that  are  of  a  sound  belief  must 

great  trouble  from  her  gross  and  grievous  abominations,  if  they  be  not  such  as  can  extinguish 
our  Faith  to  our  destruction?  If  no,  why  do  you  not  join  with  our  Reverend  Fathers  to 
abandon  that  house  where  there  is  no  salvation  ?  Of  God's  House  it  is  said,  it  is  <  the  ground 
and  pillar  of  truth*  (1  Tim.  iii.  15) ;  the  *  habitation  of  God  by  his  Spirit*  (Eph.  ii.  22) ;  and 
the  *  glorious  rest  of  Christ,'  (Isai.  xii.  10)  ;  in  which  God  loveth  to  'dwell,'  and  wherein  he 
hath  *  delight,'  and  the  same  he  will  *  bless'  in  '  victuals,'  *  priests,'  and  '  saints'  (Psal.  cxxzii. 
J  3 — 16)  ;  so  that  such  as  '  be  planted'  in  that  *  House,'  'shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our 
God,  they  shall  still  bring  forth  firuit  in  their  age,'  &c.  (Psal.  xcii.  13, 14).  Shew  us  we  pray 
you«  Whether  these  things  may  be  applied  to  the  Church  of  Rome  righdy  and  cfssentially ; 
and  what  comfort  we  may  have  by  departing  from  her  Communion,  if  she  be  a  '  part  of  the 
House  of  God,'  &c.  ?  And  these  things  we  pray  you  to  aver,  not  by  human  witness,  but 
by  that  which  cometh  down  from  Heaven:  so  did  Eiias.  (Rom.  ii.  11.)"—^  ChriitUm 
Letter,  p.  17.] 
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needs  condemn  them.  In  this  consideration,  the  answer  of 
Calvin  unto  Farel,  concerning  the  children  of  Popish  parents, 
Calvin  doth  Seem  crazed  :  '*  Whereas  (saith  he)  you  ask  our  judg^ 
iSH^'  ment  about  a  matter,  whereof  there  is  doubt  amongst  you, 
whether  Ministers  of  our  order,  professing  the  pure  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  may  lawfully  admit  unto  Baptism  an  in&nt 
whose  father  is  a  stranger  unto  our  Churches,  and  whose 
mother  hath  fallen  from  us  unto  the  Papacy,  so  that  both  the 
parents  are  Popish :  thus  we  have  thought  good  to  answer ; 
namely,  that  it  is  an  absurd  thing  for  us  to  baptize  them 
which  cannot  be  reckoned  members  of  our  body.  And  sith 
Papists'  children  are  such,  we  see  not  how  it  should  be  lawful 
to  minister  Baptism  unto  them."  Sounder  a  great  deal  is 
the  answer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of  Geneva  unto 
Knox,  who  having  signified  unto  them,  that  himself  did  not 
think  it  lawful  to'baptize  bastards,  or  the  children  of  idolaters 
(he  meaneth  Papists),  or  of  persons  excommunicate,  t31 
either  the  parents  had  by  repentance  submitted  themselves 
unto  the  Church,  or  else  their  children  being  grown  unto  the 
years  of  understanding  should  come  and  sue  for  their  own 
[Knox  baptism ;  ^^  For  thus  thinking  (saith  he),  I  am  thought  to  be 
Ep.^s!  oversevere,  and  that  not  only  by  them  which  are  Popish, 
but  even  in  their  judgments  also  who  think  themselves 
maintainers  of  the  truth."  Master  Knox's  oversight  herein 
[Caiv.ad  they  controlled.  Their  sentence  was,  "  Wheresoever  the 
Ep?285,  profession  of  Christianity  hath  not  utterly  perished  and  been 
extinct,  infants  are  beguiled  of  their  right,  if  the  common 
seal  be  denied  them."  Which  conclusion  in  itself  is  sound, 
although  it  seemeth  the  ground  is  but  weak  whereupon  they 
build  it.  For  the  reason  which  they  yield  of  their  sentence, 
is  this;  "  The  promise,  which  God  doth  make  to  the  Fsath- 
ful  concerning  their  seed,  reacheth  unto  a  thousand  gene- 
rations ;  it  resteth  not  only  in  the  iirst  degree  of  descent. 
Infants,  therefore,  whose  great-grandfathers  have  been  holy 
and  godly,  do  in  that  respect  belong  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  although  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  whom 
they  descend  have  been  apostates :  because  the  tenure  of 
the  grace  of  God,  which  did  adopt  them  three  hundred 
years  ago  and  more  in  their  ancient  predecessors,  cannot 
with  justice  be  defeated  and  broken  off  by  their  parents'  im- 
piety coming  between."  By  which  reason  of  theirs,  although 
it  seem  that  all  the  world  may  be    baptized,    inasmuch 
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as  no  man  living  is  a  thousand  descents  removed  from 
Adam  himself,  yet  we  mean  not  at  this  time,  either  to  uphold, 
or  to  overthrow  it ;  only  their  alleged  conclusion  we  embrace, 
so  it  be  construed  in  this  sort,  ''  That  forasmuch  as  men 
remain  in  the  visible  Church,  till  they  utterly,  renounce  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  we  may  not  deny  unto  infants 
their  right,  bywithholdingfrom  them  the  public  sign  of  holy 
Baptism,  if  they  be  bom  where  the  outward  acknowledg- 
ment of  Christianity  is  not  clean  gone  and  extinguished." 
For  being  in  such  sort  born,  their  parents  are  within .  the 
Church,  and  therefore  their  birth  doth  give  them  interest 
and  right  in  Baptism.  Albeit  not  every  error  and  fault,  yet 
heresies  and  crimes  which  are  not  actually  repented  of  and 
forsaken,  exclude  quite  and  clean  from  that  salvation  which 
belongeth  unto  the  mystical  body  of  Christ :  yea,  they  also 
make  a  separation  from  the  visible  sound  Church  of  Christ ; 
altogether  from  the  visible  Church  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  doth  sever.  As  for  the  act  of  Excommunication,  it 
neither  shutteth  out  from  the  mystical,  nor  clean  from  the 
visible,  but  only  from  fellowship  with,  the  visible  in  holy 
duties.  With  what  congruity  then  doth  the  Church  of 
Rome  deny,  that  her  enemies,  whom  she  holdeth  always  for 
Heretics,  do  at  all  appertain  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  when 
her  own  do  freely  grant,  that  albeit  the  Pope  (as  they  say) 
cannot  teach  heresy  nor  propound  error,  he  may  notwith* 
standing  himself  worship  idols,  think  amiss  concerning 
matters  of  faith,  yea,  give  himself  unto  acts  diabolical,  even 
being  Pope  ?  How  exclude  they  us  from  being  any  part  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  under  the  colour  and  pretence  of 
heresy,  when-  they  cannot  but  grant  it  possible,  even  for  him 
to  be  as  touching  his  own  personal  persuasion  heretical, 
who  in  their  opinion  not  only  is  of  the  Church,  but  holdeth 
the  ohiefest  place  of  authority  over  the  same?  But  of  these 
things  we  are  not  now  to  dispute.  That  which  already  we 
have  set  down,  is  for  our  present  purpose  sufficient.  By  the 
Churchy  therefore,  in  this  question,  we  understand  no  other 
than  only  the  visible  Church.  For  preservation  of  Chris- 
tianity there  is  not  any  thing  more  needful,  than  that  such 
us  are  of  the  visible  Church  have  mutual  fellowship  and 
society  one  with  another.  In  which  consideration,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within  divers  precincts 
hath  divers  names ;  so  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  like  sort 
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divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  Societies^  every  of  which 
18  termed  a  Church  within  itself.  In  this  sense  the  Church 
is  always  a  visible  Society  of  men  ;  not  an  assembly^  but  a 
Society.  For  although  the  name  of  the  Church  be  given 
unto  Christian  assemblies,  although  any  multitude  of  Chris- 
tian men  congregated  may  be  termed  by  the  name  of  a 
Church,  yet  assemblies  properly  are  rather  things  that 
belong  to  a  Church.  Men  are  assembled  for  performance  of 
public  actions ;  which  actions  being  ended,  the  assembly 
dissolveth  itself  and  is  no  longer  in  being;  whereas  the 
Church  which  was  assembled  doth  no  less  continue  after- 
wards than  before.  "  Where  but  three  are,  and  they  of 
the  Laity  also  (saith  Tertullian),  yet  there  is  a  Church  ;"* 
that  is  to  say,  a  Christian  assembly.  But  a  Church,  as  now 
we  are  to  understand  it,  is  a  Society ;  that  is,  a  number  of 
men  belonging  unto  some  Christian  fellowship,  the  place  and 
limits  whereof  are  certain.  That  wherein  they  have  com- 
munion, is  the  public  exercise  of  such  duties  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  Apostles'  Acts,  '*  instruction,  breaking  of 
bread,  and  prayers.'*  As  therefore  they  that  are  of  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  have  those  inward  graces  and  virtues 
whereby  they  differ  from  all  others  which  are  not  of  the 
same  body  ;  again,  whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body 
of  the  Church,  they  have  also  the  notes  of  external  pro- 
fession, whereby  the  world  knoweth  what  they  are  :  after 
the  same  manner,  even  the  several  Societies  of  Christian 
men,  unto  every  of  which  the  name  of  a  Church  is  given, 
with  addition  betokening  severalty,  as  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  England,  and  so  the  rest,  must  be  indued 
with  correspondent  general  properties  belonging  unto  them 
as  they  are  public  Christian  Societies.  And  of  such  pro- 
perties common  unto  all  Societies  Christian,  it  may  not  be 
denied  that  one  of  the  very  chiefest  is  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.  Which  word  I  therefore  the  rather  use,  because 
the  name  of  Government,  as  commonly  men  understand  it 
in  ordinary  speech,  doth  not  comprise  the  largeness  of  that 
whereunto  in  this  question  it  is  appUed.  For  when  we 
speak  of  Government,  what  doth  the  greatest  part  conceive 
thereby,  but  only  the  exercise  of  superiority  peculiar  unto 
Rulers  and  Guides  of  others?  To  our  purpose  therefore 
the  name  of  Church-Polity  will  better  serve,  because  it 

•  TertuU.  Exhort,  ad  Castit.  [et  al.]  "  Ubi  tres,  Ecclena  ett,  Ucet  Laid." 
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containeth  both  Government,  and  also  whatsoever  beindes 
belongeth  to  the  Ordering  of  the  Church  in  public.  Neither 
is  any  thing  in  this  degree  more  necessary  than  Church* 
Polity,  which  is  a  Form  of  Ordering  the  public  spiritual 
affidrs  of  the  Church  of  God. 

S.  But  we  must  note,  that  he  which  affirmeth  speech  to  Whether 
be  necessary  amongst  all  men  throughout  the  world,  doth  cIim"/' 
not  thereby  import  that  all  men  must  necessarily  speak  some 
one  kind  of  language;  even  so  the  necessity  of  Polity  andfarFwm 
Regiment  in  all  Churches  may  be  held  without  holding  chorch. 
any  one  t;ertain  Form  to  be  necessary  in  them  all.     Nor  is  be  m? 
it  possible  that  any  Form  of  PoUty,  much  less  of  Polity  sSiJ.*" 
Ecclesiastical^    should  be  good,    unless   God    himself   be  ^^^'^^^^ 
author  of  it.     "  Those  things  that  are  not  of  God  (saith  {JiX 
Tertullian),  they  can  have  no  other  than  God's  adversary  }fc*S£!Jy 
for  their  author."*    Be  it  whatsoever  in  the  Church  of  God,  ^"^2  "^ 
if  it  be  not  of  God,  we  hate  it.     Of  God  it  must  be;  either  If®*""'  . 

'  '  are  not 

as  those  things  sometime  were,  which  God  supernaturally  Jj"*^*'*- 
revealed,  and  so  delivered  them  unto  Moses  for  government  Sa»v«- 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel;  or  else  as  those  things 
which  men  find  out  by  help  of  that  lightf  which  God  hath 
given  them  unto  that  end.  The  very  Law  of  Nature  itself, 
which  no  man  can  deny  but  God  hath  instituted,^:  is  not  of 
God,  unless  that  be  of  God  whereof  God  is  the  author  as 
well  this  latter  way  as  the  former.  But  forasmuch  as  no 
Form^of  Church-Polity  is  thought  by  them  to  be  lawful,  or  to 
be  of  God,  imless  God  be  so  the  author  of  it  that  it  be  also 
set  down  in  Scripture;  they  should  tell  us  plainly,  whether 
their  meaning  be  that  it  must  be  there  set  down  in  whole  or 
in  part.  For  if  wholly,  let  them  shew  what  one  Form  of 
Polity  ever  was  so.  Their  own  to  be  so  taken  out  of  Scrip- 
ture they  will  not  affirm;  neither  deny  they  that  in  part, 
even  this  which  they  so  much  oppugn  is  also  from  thence 
taken*  Again,  they  should  tell  us,  whether  only  that  be 
taken  out  of  Scripture  which  is  actually  and  particularly 
there  set  down;  or  else  that  also  which  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  Scripture  potentially  contain.  The  one 
way  they  cannot  as  much  as  pretend,  that  all  the  parts  of 
their  own  Discipline  are  in  Scripture;  and  the  other  way 


*  Tertul.  de  habitu  Mul.      ''  ^muli  sint  necesse  est,  quae  Dei  non  sunt" 

f  Roin.n.  15. 

i  Lact.  lib.  vL  c  8.     ''  Ule  legis  hujus  inventor,  disceptator,  lator."    Cic.  de  Rep .  lib.  ilk 
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their  mouths  are  stopped,  when  they  would  plead  against  all 
other  Forms  besides  their  own;  seeing  the  general  principles 
are  such  as  do  not  particularly  prescribe  any  one,   buj- 
sundry  may  equally  be  consonant  unto,  the  general  OiXiooK 
of  the  Scripture,     But  to  give  them  some  larger  scope^  and 
not  to  close  them  up  in  these  straits:  let  their  aUi^giati^is 
be  considered,  wherewith  they  earnestly  bend  them^elv^. 
against  all  which  deny  it  necessary  that  any  one  complete 
Form   of  Church -Polity  should  be   in  Scripture.     First, 
therefore,  whereas  it  hath  been  told  them  that  matters  of 
Faith,   and,  in  general,  matters  necessary  unto  Salvation, 
are  of  a  different  nature  from  Ceremonies,  Order,  wpA  the. 
kind  of  Church-government;  that  the  one  are  nelcessary  to 
be  expressly  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  else  mani- 
festly collected  out  of  the  same,  the  other  not  so;  thi^t  it  is 
necessary  not  to  receive  the  one,  unless  there  be  something 
in  Scripture  for  them;   the  other  free,  if  nothing  agaipst 
them  may  thence  be  alleged.    Although  there  do  not  appear 
any  just  or  reasonable  cause  to  reject  or  disUke  of  this; 
nevertheless,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  to  the  contentatiou 
of  minds  exulcerated  in  themselves,  but  that   somewhat 
there  will  be  always  which  displeaseth;  so  herein  for  two 
things  we  are  reproved.^    The  first  is,  misdistinguishing, 
because  matters  of  Discipline  and  Church-government  are 
(as  they  say)  matters  necessary  to  Salvation  and  of  Faith, 
whereas  we  put  a  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
Our  second  fault  is,  injurious  dealing  with  the  Scripture 

*  Two  things  misliked;  the  one,  that  we  distinguish  matters  of  Disdpline  or  Cburcb- 
government  from  matters  of  Faith,  and  necessary  unto  Salvation:  the  other,  that  we  arf 
injurious  to  the  Scripture  of  God  in  abridging  the  lai^e  and  rich  contents  thereof.  Their 
words  are  [these :  **  You  [Dr.  Whitgift]  which  distinguish  between  these,  and  say,  that 
matters  of  Faith  and  necessary  to  Salvation  may  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Church,  imlesi 
they  be  expressly  contiuned  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  manifestly  gathered;  but  that  Cere- 
monies.  Order,  Discipline,  Government  in  the  Church,  may  not  be  received  against  the 
Word  of  Ood,  and  consequently  may  be  received  if  there  be  no  Word  against  them,  altbougb 
there  be  none  for  them :  you  (I  say)  distinguishing  or  dividing  after  this  sort,  do  prove 
yourself  an  evil  divider."  **  As  though  matters  of  Discipline  and  kind  of  Government  were 
not  matters  necessary  to  Salvation  and  of  F^th."  **  It  is  no  small  ii^ury  which  you  [Dr.  W.J 
do  unto  the  Word  of  God,  to  pin  it  in  so  narrow  room  as  that  it  should  be  able  to  direct 
us  but  in  the  principal  points  of  our  Religion;  or  as  though  the  substance  of -Religion,  or 
some  rude  and  unfashipned  matter  of  building  of  the  Church  were  uttered  In  them;  and 
those  things  were  lefl  out  that  should  pertain  to  the  form  and  fashion  of  it :  or,  as  if  there 
were  in  the  Scriptures  only  to  cover  the  Church's  nakedness,  and  not  also  chains,  and 
bracelets,  and  rings,  and  other  jewels,  to  adorn  her  and  set  her  out ;  or  that,  to  conclude, 
there  were  sufficient  to  quench  her  thirst,  and  kill  her  hunger,  but  not  to  minister  unto  her 
a  more  liberal,  and  (as  it  were)  a  more  delicious  and  dainty  diet.  These  things  you  seem  t« 
say,  when  you  say,  that  matters  necessary  to  Salvation,  and  of  Faith,  are  contained  in 
Scripture,  especially  when  you  oppose  these  things  to  Ceremonies,  Order,  Discipline,  and 
Government."     T.C.  lib.i.  p.  26. 
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of  God^  as  if  it  contained  only  the  principal  points  of 
Religion^  some  rude  and  unfashioned  matter  of  building  the 
Church,  but  had  left  out  that  which  belongeth  unto  the 
form  and  fashion  of  it ;  as  if  there  were  in  the  Scripture  no 
more  than  only  to  coyer  the  Church's  nakedness,  and  not 
chains,  bracelets,  rings,  jewels,  to  adorn  her;  sufficient  to 
quench  her  thirst,  to  kiU  her  hunger,  but  not  to  minister 
a  more  liberal,  and  (as  it  were)  a  more  delicious  and  dainty 
diet.  In  which  case  our  apology  shall  not  need  to  h% 
very  long* 

3.   The  mixture  of  those  things  by  speech  which  byTimr 
Nature  are  divided,  is  the  mother  of  all  error*    To  take  ^fV"-*^ 
away  therefore  that  error,  which  confusion  breedeth,  dis-al^mr. 
itinction  is  requisite.     Rightly  to  distinguish,  is  by  conceit  fr^^ 
of  mind  to  sever  things  different  in  Nature,  and  to  discern  ™*iua 
wherein  they  differ.     So  that  if  we  imagine  a  difference  ^tionf" 
where  there  is  none,   because  we  distinguish  where  we  JSlfy**^ 
should  not,  it  m$iy  not  be  denied  that  we  misdistinguish.  m^^ 
The  only  trial  whether  we  do  so,  yea  or  no,  dependeth  ^i5^^ 
upon  comparison  between  our  conceit  and  the  nature  of  JJ^^o^ 
things  conceived.     Touching  matters  belonging  unto  the  *"• 
Church  of  Christ,  this  we  conceive,  that  they  are  not  of 
one  suit.     Some  things  are  merely  of  Faith,  which  things  it 
doth  suffice  that  we  know  and  believe ;  some  things  not  only 
to  be  known  but  done,  because  they  concern  the  actions  of 
men.    Articles  about  the  Trinity  are  matters  of  mere  Faith, 
and  must  be  believed.     Precepts  concerning  the  works  of 
charity  are  matters  of  action;  which  to  know  unless  they  be 
practised,  is  not  enough.     This  being  so  clear  to  all  men's 
understanding,  I  somewhat  marvel  that  they  especially  should 
think  it  absurd  to  oppose  Church-government,  a  plain  matter 
of  action,  unto  matters  of  Faith,  who  know  that  themselves 
.divide  the  Gospel  into  Doctrine  and  Discipline.*    For  if 
matters  of  Discipline  be  rightly  by  them  distinguished  from 
matters  of  Doctrine,  why  not  matters  of  Government  by  us 
as  reasonably  set  against  matters  of  Faith?    Do  not  they 
under  Doctrine  comprehend  the  same  which  we  intend  by 
matters  of  Faith  ?    Do  not  they  under  Discipline  comprise 

•  T.C.  lib.il.  p.  1.  "  We  offer  to  shew  the  Discipline  to  be  a  part  of  the  Gospel."  And. 
again,  p.  5.  "  I  speak  of  the  Discipline  as  of  a  part  of  the  Gospel."  If  the  Discipline  be 
one  part  of  the  Gospel,  what  other  part  can  they  assign  but  Doctrine  to  answer  in  division  to 
the  Discipline  ? 

VOL.  I.  P 
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the  Regiment  of  the  Church?  When  they  blamq  that  in 
ns  which  themselves  follow,  they  give  men  great  cause  to 
doubt  that  some  other  thing  than  judgment  doth  guide  their 
speech.  What  the  Church  of  God  standeth  bound  to  know 
or  do,  the  same  in  part  Nature  teacheth.  And  because 
Nature  can  teach  them  but  only  in  part,  neither  ao  fidly  as 
is  requisite  for  man's  Salvation,  nor  so  easily  as  to  make  the 
way  plain  and  expedite  enough  that  many  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  so  be  saved ;  therefore  in  Scriptoie 
hath  God  both  collected  the  most  necessary  things  that  the 
school  of  Nature  teacheth  unto  that  end,  and  revealeth.also 
whatsoever  we  neither  could  with  safety  be  ignorant  of,  nor 
at  all  be  instructed  in  but  by  supernatural  Revelation  from 
him.  So  that  Scripture  containing  all  things  that  are  in 
this  kind  any  way  needful  for  the  Church,  and  the  principal 
of  the  other  sort,  this  is  the  next  thing  wherewith  we  aie 
charged  as  with  an  error :  We  teach,  that  whatsoever  is 
unto  salvation  termed  necessary  by  way  of  excellency ;  what- 
soever it  standeth  all  men  upon  to  know  or  to  do  that  they 
may  be  saved ;  whatsoever  there  is  whereof  it  may  truly  be 
said.  This  not  to  believe,  is  eternal  death  and  damnation; 
or.  This  every  soul  that  will  live,  must  duly  observe;  of 
which  sort  the  Articles  of  Christian  Faith,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Christ,  are;  all  such  things  H 
Scripture  did  not  comprehend,  the  Church  of  God  should 
not  be  able  to  measure  out  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
that  way  wherein  for  ever  she  is  to  walk;  Heretics  and 
Schismatics  never  ceasing,  some  to  abridge,  some  to  enlarge, 
all  to  pervert  and  obscure,  the  same.  But  as  for  those 
things  that  are  accessory  hereunto,  those  things  that  so 
belong  to  the  way  of  Salvation  as  to  alter  them,  is  no  othe^ 
wise  to  change  that  way,  than  a  path  is  changed  by  altering 
only  the  uppermost  face  thereof;  which  be  it  laid  with 
gravel,  or  set  with  grass,  or  paved  with  stone,  remaineth 
still  the  same  path ;  in  such  things,  because  discretion  may 
teach  the  Church  what  is  convenient,  we  hold  not  the 
Church  further  tied  herein  unto  Scripture,  than  that  against 
Scripture  nothing  be  admitted  in  the  Church,  lest  that  path 
which  ought  always  to  be  kept  even,^  do  thereby  come  to  be 
overgrown  with  brambles  and  thorns.  If  this  be  unsound, 
wherein  doth  the  point  of  unsoundness  lie?  It  is  not  thit 
we  make  some  things  necessary,  some  things  accessory  and 
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appendent  only:  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself  doth 
maJke  that  difference^  by  terming  judgment^  and  mercy,  and 
fidelity^  with  other  things  of  like  nature,  "  the  greater  and  Matt. 
weighfier  matters  of  the  Law."  Is  it  then  in  that  we ''*"'*  ^^ 
account  Ceremonies  (wherein  we  do  not  comprise  Sacra«> 
ments,  or  any  other  the  like  substahtial  duties  in  the  exercise 
of  Religion,  but  only  .such  external  Rites  as  are  usually 
annexed  unto  Church-actions),  is  it  an  oversight  that  we 
reckon  these  things  and  matters  of  Government*  in  the 
number  of  things  accessory,  not  things  necessary  in  such 
sort  as  hath  been  declared?  Let  them  which  therefore 
think  us  blameable  consider  well  their  own  words.  Do 
they  not  plainly  compare  the  one  unto  garments,  which 
jcover  the  body  of  the  Church;  the  other  unto  rings,  bracer 
lets,  and  jewels,  that  only  adorn  it?  The  one  to  that  food 
which  the  Church  doth  Uve  by,  the  other  .to  that  which 
maketh  her  diet  Uberal,  dainty,  and  more  delicibus?  Is 
dainty  &re  a  thing  necessary  to  the  sustenance;  or  to  the 
clothing  of  the  body,  rich  attire?  If  not,  how  can  they  urge 
the  necessity  of  that  which  themselves  resemble  by  things  not 
necessary?  or  by  what  construction  shall  any  man  living  be 
able  to  make  those  comparisons  true,  holding  that  distinction 
untrue,  which  putteth  a  difference  between  things  of  external 
Regiment  in  the  Church  and  things  necessary  unto  Salvation^ 

4k  Now  as  it  can  be  to  Nature  no  injury  that  of  her  we  That  w« 
say  the  same  which  diligent  beholders  of  her  works  have  ta^ke^ 
observed;  namely,  that  she  provideth  for  all  Uving  creatures  scr?p. 
nourishment  which  may  suffice  ;f  that  she  bringeth  forth  no  th[ng^^ 
kind  of  creature  whereto  she  is  wanting  in  that  which  is  may  be 
needful :;{:  although  we  do  not  so  far  magnify  her  exceeding  amo^ 

*  The  Goverament  of  the  Church  of  Christ  granted  by  Feimer  lumself  to  be  thought  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  yet  not  of  the  substance  of  Religion:  against  Doctor.  Bridges, 
p.  121.  if  it  be  Fenner  which  was  the  author  of  that  book.  ["  We  thought  we  desired  this 
Conference  touching  matters  of  great  moment,  as  namely,  The  government  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  yet  neither  of  the  substance  of  Religion,  nor  so  disputed  and  resolved  of,  as  the 
doctrine  or  foundation  of  Religion  had  been.",  p.  121.  A  Defence  of  the  Godlie  Ministers, 
against  the  slaunders  of  D.  Bridges,  oontayned  in  his  Answere  to  the  Preface  before  the 
Discouiae  of  Bcclesiasticall  Government,  with  a  Declaration  of  the  Bishops  proceeding  against 
them.  Wherein  chieflie  1.  The  lawful  authoride  of  her  Maiestie  is  defended  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, her  laws,  and  authorised  interpretation  of  them,  to  be  the  same  whidi  we  have 
affirmed,  against  his  cauilles  and  slaunders  to  the  contraries  2.  The  lawfull  refusinge  also 
of  the  Ministers  to  subscribe,  is  maintayned  by  evident  groundes  of  God's  Word,  and  his 
Ministers  laws,  against  his  evident  wresting,  of  both.  3.  Lastlie,  the  forme  of  Church- 
government,  which  we  propounde,  is  according  to  his  demande  SiUogisticallie  proved  to  be 
ordinarie,  perpetuall,  and  the  best.     1587.     4to.] 

t  Arist.  PoL  ]ib.i.  c.  8.  et  Plato  in  Menez.  %  Arist  de  Anima.  lib*iii.  c.  4,  5^ 

p  2 
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given  bounty,  as  to  affirm  that  she  bringeth  Into  the  world  the 
soLd*  sons  of  men  adorned  with  gorgeous  attire,  or  maketh  costty 
imkr  buildings  to  spring  up  out  of  the  earth  for  them;  so  I  trust 
that  to  mention  what  the  Scripture  of  God  leaveth  unto 
the  Church's  discretion  in  some  things,  is  not  in  any  thing 
to  impair  the  honour  which  the  Church  of  God  yieldedi 
to  the  sacred  Scripture's  perfection.  Wherein  seeing  that 
no  more  is  by  us  maintained,  than  only  that  Scripture  must 
needs  teach  the  Church  whatsoever  is  in  such  sort  neces- 
sary as  hath  been  set  down;  and  that  it  is  no  more  disgrace 
for  Scripture  to  have  left  a  number  of  other  things  free  to 
be  ordered  at  the  discretion  of  the  Church,  than  for  Nature 
to  have  left  it  imto  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  his  own  attire, 
and  not  to  look  for  it  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  theirs: 
if  neither  this  can  import,  nor  any  other  proof  sufficient  be 
brought  forth,  that  we  either  will  at  any  time  or  ever  did 
affirm  the  sacred  Scripture  to  comprehend  no  more  than 
only  those  bare  necessaries;  if  we  acknowledge  that  as  wdl 
for  particular  application  to  special  occasions,  as  also  hk 
other  manifold  respects,  infinite  treasures  of  wisdom  are  over 
and  besides  abundantly  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scripture; 
yea,  that  scarcely  there  is  any  noble  part  of  knowledge 
worthy  the  mind  of  man  but  from  thence  it  may  have  some 
direction  and  light;  yea,  that  although  there  be  no  necessity 
it  should  of  purpose  prescribe  any  one  particular  Form  of 
Church-government,  yet  touching  the  manner  of  governing 
in  general,  the  precepts  that  Scripture  setteth  down  are 
not  few,  and  the  examples  many,  which  it  proposeth  for  aO 
Church-governors  even  in  particularities  to  follow;  yea,  that 
those  things,  finally,  which  are  of  principal  weight  in  Uie 
very  particular  form  of  Church-Polity  (although  not  that 
Form  which  they  imagine,  but  that  which  we  against  them 
uphold),  are  in  the  self-same  Scriptures  contained:  if  all 
this  be  willingly  granted  by  us,  which  are  accused  **  to  pin 
the  Word  of  God  in  so  narrow  room  as  that  it  should  be 
able  to  direct  us  but  in  principal  points  of  our  Religion;  or 
as  though  the  substance  of  Religion,  or  some  rude  and 
unfashioned  matter  of  building  the  Church  were  uttered  in 
them,  and  those  things  left  out  that  should  pertain  to  the 
form  and  fashion  of  it;"  let  the  cause  of  the  accused  be 
referred  to  the  accuser's  own  conscience,  and  let  that  judge 
whether  this  accusation  be  deserved  where  it  hath  been  laid. 
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5«  But  so  easy  it  is  for  every  man  living  to  err^  and  so  Their 
hard  to  wrest  from  any  man's  mouth  the  plain  acknow- i!Sg^ho 
ledgment  of  error,  that  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately  piead 
defended,  the  same  is  commonly  persisted  in  as  long  as  wit,  t&  po- 
by  whetting  itself,  is  able  to  find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never  Ihe  ^^ 
so  slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  present  or^E^K- 
contradiction.     So  that  it  cometh  herein  to  pass  with  men  ^i^ 
unadvisedly  fallen  into  error,  as  with  them  whose  state  hath  S^o- 
no  ground  to  uphold  it,  but  only  the  help  which  by  subtle  ^% 
conveyance  they  draw  out  of  casual  events  arising  from  day  ^^ 
to  day,  till  at  length  they  be  clean  spent.    They  which  first  ^'j£^ 
gave  out,  "  That  nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  ^!^{^ 
Church,  which  is  not  commanded  by  the  Word  of  God,"  ^^^" 
thought  this  principle  plainly  warranted  by  the  manifest  ^^^^ 
words  of  the  Law,  "  Ye  shall  put  nothing  unto  the  Word  ^i" 
which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  take  ought  there-  what 
from,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  tore 
your  God,  which  I  command  you."*    Wherefore  having  thought 
an  eye  to  a  number  of  Rites  and  Orders  in  the  Church  of  might 
flngland,  as  marrying  with  a  ring,  crossing  in  the  oneSui^- 
Sacrament,  kneeling  at  the  other,  observing  of  Festival- upon!* 
days  moe  [more]  than  only  that  which  is  called  the  Lord's- 
day,  injoining  abstinence  at  certain  times  from  some  kinds 
of  meat.  Churching  of  Women  after  childbirth,  degrees 
taken  by  Divines  in  Universities,   sundry  Church  offices, 
dignities,  and  callings ;  for  which  they  found  no  command- 
ment in  the  Holy  Scripture,  they  thought  by  the  one  only 
atroke  of  that  axiom  to  have  cut  them  off.     But  that  which 
they  took  for  an  oracle,  being  sifted,  was  repelled.    True  it 
is  concerning  the  Word  pf  God,  whether  it  be  by  miscon- 
•struction  of  the  sense,  or  by  falsification  of  the  words, 
wittingly  to  endeavour  that  any  thing  may  seem  divine 
which  is  not,  or  any  thing  not  seem  which  is,  were  plainly 
to  abuse,  and  even  to  falsify  divine  evidence ;  which  injury 
offered  but  unto  men,  is  most  worthily  counted  heinous. 
Which  point  I  wish  they  did  well  observe,  with  whom 
nothing  is  more  familiar  than  to  plead  in  these  causes, 
*'  the  Law  of  God,"  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord;"  who,  not- 
withstanding, when  they  come  to  allege  what  Word  and 
what  Law  they  mean,  their  common  ordinary  practice  is  to 

*  **  Whatsoever  I  command  you,  take  heed  you  do  it.    Thou  shalt  put  nothing  thereto 
fior  take  ought  therefbm.*'    DeuU  it.  2.  and  xiL  32. 
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<piote  by-speeches  in  some  historical  narration  or  other^  and  to 
urge  them  as  if  they  were  written  in  most  exact  form  of  Law. 
What  is  to  add  to  the  Law  of  God,  if  this  be  not?  "Wheai 
that  which  the  Word  of  God  doth  but  deliver  historically,  we 
conster,  without  any  warrant,  as  if  it  were  legally  meant,  and' 
so  urge  it  further  than  we  can  prove  that  it  was  intended ;  do 
we  not  add  to  the  Laws  of  God,  and  make  them  in  number 
seem  moe  \more]  than  they  are  ?  It  standeth  us  u]>on  to  be 
careful  in  this  case :  for  the  sentence  of  God  is  heavy  against 
them  that  wittingly  shall  presume  thus  to  use  the  SGr^>ti»e. 
^^^  fi.  But  let  that  which  they  do  hereby  intend  be  granted 
sertiou  .them ;  let  it  once  stand  as  consonant  to  Reason,  that  becaiue 

we  can-  ,  . 

nothoid,  we  are  forbidden  to  add  to  the  Law  of  God  any  thing, 
doing     or  to  take  ought  from  it ;  therefore  we  may  not  for  matten 
n^oaii  of  the  Church,  make  any  Law  more  than  is  already  set 
e>.        down  in  Scripture:  who  seeth  not  what  sentence  it  did 
enforce  us   to  give  against   all  Churches   in    the   worid, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  not  one,   but  hath  had  inany  things 
established  in  it,   which  though  the  Scripture  did  never 
t;ommand,  yet  for  us  to   condemn    were  rashness?      Let 
the  Church  of  God,  even  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
John      iserve  for  example  unto  all  the  rest.     In  their  domestical 
«*  «•     celebration  of  the  Passover,  which  Supper  they  divided  (as 
it  were)  into  two  courses,  what  Scripture  did  give  command* 
ment,  that  between  the  first  and  the  second,  he  that  was 
Chief  should  put  off  the  residue  of  his  garments,  and  keeping 
on  his  feast-robe*  only,  wash  the  feet  of  them  that  were  wi4 
him  ?    What  Scripture  did  command  them  never  to  lift  up 
their  hands  unwasht  in  prayer  unto  God?  which  custom 
Aristaeus  (be  the  credit  of  the  author  more  or  less)  sheweth 
wherefore  they  did  so  reUgiously  observe.     What  Scripture 
did  command  the  Jews  every  Festival-day  to  fast  till  the 
^^Jj      sixth  hour?  the  custom  both  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the 
history  of  his  own  life,  and  by  the  words  of  Peter  signified. 
Tedious  it  were  to  rip  up  all  such  things  as  were  in  that  Churdi 
established,  yea,  by  Christ  himself   and  by  his  Apostles 
observed,  though  not  commanded  any  where  in  Scripture. 
to  main.      7.  WcU,  yct  a  gloss  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox,  and 
tbJt'No.  notwithstanding  all  this,  still  to  make  it  appear  in  shew  not 

thing 

ought  to  he  estahlished  in  the  Charch,  which  is  not  commanded  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  namely,  tkit 
commandments  are  of  two  sorts  :  and  that  all  things  lawful  in  the  Ohnrcfa  are  commanded,  if  not  ky 
•pedal  precepts,  yet  by  general  rales  in  the  Word. 


*  Coenatorium :  de  quo  Matt.  zxU.  12.    Ibi  de  Coenatorio  naptiali 
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to  be  altogether  unreasonable.     And  therefore  till  iiirther 
reply  come^  the  cause  is  held  by  a  feeble  distinction^  That 
the  commandments  of  God  being  either  general  or  special^ 
although  there  be  no  express  word  for  every  thing  in  spe^ 
cialty^  yet  there  are  general  Commandments  for  all  things, 
to  the  end,  that  even  such  cases  as  are  not  in  Scripture 
particularly  mentioned,  might  not  be  left  to  any  to  order 
at  their  pleasure,  only  with  caution,  that  nothing  be  done 
against  the  Word  of  God;   and  that  for  this  cause  the 
Apostle  hath  set  down  in  Scripture  four  general  Rules,  re- 
quiring such  things  alone  to  be  received  in  the  Church,  as 
do  best  and  nearest  agree  with  the  same  Rules,  that  so  all 
things  in    the  Church  may  be  appointed,    not  only  not 
against  but  by  and  according  to  the  Word  of  God.    The 
Rules  are  these,   "  Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive  unto  i  cor. 
any,  especially  unto  the  Church  of  God ;"  *^  All  things  in  xiv.  40. 
order  and  with  seemUness;"  '^AU  unto  edification ;"  finally,  xiv.  26. 
'^  All  to  the  glory  of  God."    Of  which  kind  how  many  might  Rom. 
be  gathered  out  of  the  Scripture,  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  "^*  '  * 
fio  nrnch  pains?    Which  Rules  they  that  urge,  minding 
thereby  to  prove  that  nothing  may  be  done  in  the  Church  but 
what  Scripture  commandeth,  must  needs  hold  that  they  tie 
the  Church  of  Christ  no  otherwise  than  only  because  we  find 
them  there  set  down  by  the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     So 
that  unless  the  Apostle  by  writing  had  delivered  those  Rules 
to  the  Church,  we  should  by  observing  them  have  sinned, 
as  now  by  not  observing  them.     In  the  Church  of  the  Jews, 
is  it  not  granted,  that  the  appointment  of  ^^  the  hour  for  t.c. 
daily  sacrifices ;"  the  building  of  synagogues  throughout  thd  p.  '35. 
land  ^  to  hear  the  Word  of  God"  and  to  pray  in  "  when  they 
came  not  up  to  Jerusalem ;"  the  erecting  of  ^*  pulpits  and 
chairs"  to  teach  in ;  the  order  of  "  burial;"  the  rites  of  "  mar- 
riage,*' with  such-like,  being  matters  appertaining  to  the 
Church ;  yet  are  not  any  where  prescribed  in  the  Law,  but 
W€fre  by  the  Church's  "  discretion"  instituted  ?    What  then 
shall  we  think?    Did  they  hereby. add  to  the  Law,  and  so 
displease  God  by  that  which  they  did  ?    None  so  hardly 
persuaded  pf  them*     Doth  their  Law  deliver  unto  them  the 
self-same  general  Rules  of  the  Apostle,  that  framing  thereby 
their  Orders,  they  might  in  that  respect  clear  themselves  from 
doing  amiss?     St.  Paul  would  then  of  likelihood  have  cited 
them  out  of  the  Law,  which  we  see  he  doth  not.    The  truth 
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18^  they  are  Rules  and  Canons  of  that  Law  which  is  written  in 
all  men's  hearts ;  the  Church  had  for  ever  no  lesa  than  now 
stood  bound  to  observe  them^  whether  the  Apostle  had 
mentioned  them  or  no.     Seeing  therefore  those  Canons  do 
bind  as  they  are  edicts  of  Nature,  which  the  Jews  observing 
as  yet  unwritten,  and  thereby  framing  such  Church-ordeni 
as  in  their  Law  were  not  prescribed,  are  notwithstanding 
ki  that  respect  unculpable ;  it  followeth,  that  sundry  tfamgs 
may  be  lawfully  done  in  the  Church,  so  as  they  be  not  done 
against  the  Scripture,  although  no  Scripture  do  command 
them;  but  the  Church  only  following  the  light  of  Reason 
judge  them  to  be  in  discretion  meet.     Secondly,  unto  our 
purpose  and  for  the  question  in  hand,  whether  the  Com- 
mandments of  God  in  Scripture  be  general  or  special  it 
skilleth  not :  for  if  being  particularly  applied,  they  have  in 
regard  of  such  particulars  a  force  constraining  us  to  take 
some  one  certain  thing    of  many,  and  to  leave  the  rest; 
whereby  it  would  come  to  pass,  that  any  other  particular  but 
that  one  being  established,  the  general  Rules  themselves  in 
that  case  would  be  broken ;  then  is  it  utterly  impossible  that 
God  should  leave  any  thing  great  or  small  free  for  the 
Church  to  establish  or  not.     Thirdly,  if  so  be  they  shall 
grant,  as  they  cannot  otherwise  do,  that  these  Rules  are  no 
such  Laws  as  require  any  one  particular  thing  to  be  done> 
but  serve  rather  to  direct  the  Church  in  all  things  which  she 
doth ;  so  that  free  and  lawful  it  is  to  devise  any  Ceremony, 
to  receive  any  Order,  and  to  authorize  any  kind  of  Regi« 
ment,  no  special  Commandment  being  thereby  violated ;  and 
the  same  being  thought  such  by  them  to  whom  the  judg- 
ment thereof  appertaineth ;  as  that  it  is  not  scandalous,  but 
decent,  tending  unto  edification,  and  setting  forth  the  glory 
of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  agreeable  imto  the  general  Rules  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  this  doth  them  no  good  in  the  world  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  purpose.     That  which  should  make 
for  them,  must  prove  that  men  ought  not  to  make  Laws  for 
Church-regiment,  but  only  keep  those  Laws  which  in  Scrip- 
ture  they  find   made.     The  plain  intent  of  the  Book  of 
^^  Ecclesiastical  Discipline"  is  to  shew  that  men  may  not  devise 
Laws  of  Church-government ;  but  are  bound  for  ever  to  use 
and  to  execute  only  those  which  God  himself  hath  already 
devised  and  delivered  in  the  Scripture.     The  self-same  drift 
the  Admonitioners  also  had,  in  urging,  that  nothing  ought  to 
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be  done  in  the  Church,  according  unto  any  Law  of  tnan*g 
devising,  but  all  according  to  that  which  God  in  his  Word 
hath  commanded.     Which  not  remembering,  they  gather 
out  of  Scripture  general  Ruled  to  be  followed  in  making 
Laws ;  and  so  in  effect  they  plainly  grant  that  we  ourselves 
may  lawfully  make  Laws  for  the  Church,  and  are  not  bound 
out  of  Scripture  only  to  take  Laws  already  made,  as  they 
meant  who  first  alleged  that  principle  whereof  we  speak. 
One  particular  Platform  it  is  which  they  respected,  and 
which  they  laboured  thereby  to  force  upon  all  Churches; 
whereas  these  general  Rules  do  not  let  but  that  there  may 
well  enough  be  sundry.    It  is  the  particular  Order  esta- 
blished in  the  Church  of  England,  which  thereby  they  did 
intend  to  alter,  as  being  not  commanded  of  God ;  whereas 
unto  those  general  Rules,  they  know,  we  do  not  defend  that 
we  may  hold  any  thing  wiconformable.  Obscure  it  is  not,  what 
meaning  they  had  who  first  gave  out  that  grand  axiom ;  and 
according  unto  that  meaning  it  doth  prevail  far  and  wide 
with  the  favourers  of  that  part.     Demand  of  them.  Where- 
fore they  conform  not  themselves  unto  the  Order  of  our 
Church?    and  in  every  particular,  their  answer  for  the  most 
part  is,  ^'We  find  no  such  thing  commanded  in  Word." 
Whereby  they  plainly  require  some  special  Commandment 
fi)r  that  which  is  exacted  at  their  hands ;  neither  are  they 
content  to  have  matters  of  the  Church  examined  by  general 
Rules  and  Canons.     As,  therefore,  in  controversies  between 
us  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  which  they  practise  is 
many  times  even  according  to  the  very  grossness  of  that 
which  the  vulgar  sort  conceiveth;  when  that  which  they 
teach  to  maintain  it  is  so  nice  and  subtle,  that  hold  can  very 
hardly  be  taken  thereupon ;  in  which  cases  we  should  do  the 
Church  of  God  small  benefit,  by  disputing  with  them  accord- 
ing unto  the  finest  points  of  their  dark  conveyances,  and 
suffering  that  sense  of  their  doctrine  to  go  uncontrolled, 
wherein  by  the  common  sort  it  is  ordinarily  received  and 
practised:  so  considering  what  disturbance  hath  grown  in 
the  Church  amongst  ourselves,  and  how  the  authors  thereof 
do  commonly  build  altogether  on  this  as  a  sure  foundation, 
**  Nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church,  which  in 
the  Word  of  God  is  not  commanded ;"  were  it  reason,  that 
we  should  suffer  the  same  to  pass  without  controhnent,  in 
that  current  meaning  whereby  every  where  it  prevaileth,  and 
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stay  tQl  some  strange  construction  were  made  thereof,  which 
no  man  wonld  lightly  have  thou^t  on,  but  being  driren 
thereunto  tor  a  shift  ? 
Aaofher  8.  The  last  refuge  in  maintairang  this  poention  is  thus  to 
i?dir  conster  it,  "  Nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Church, 
the  A».  but  that  which  is  commanded  in  the  Word  of  God  ;**  that  is 
tSaS^,  to  say,  all  Church-orders  must  be  ''grounded  upon  the 
TST^  Word  of  God ;"  in  such  sort  grounded  upon  the  Word,  not 
tS!^^  that  being  found  out  by  some  ''  star,  or  light  of  Reason,  or 
^^'  learning,  or  other  help,**  they  may  be  receiyed,  so  they  be 
Au '^'^*  not  against  the  Word  of  God;  but  according,  at  leastwise, 
^|2^  unto  the  general  Rules  of  Scripture  they  must  be  made. 
JJJJ  ^  Which  is  in  effect  as  much  as  to  say.  We  know  not  what  to 
^^^  say  well  in  defence  of  this  position ;  and  therefore,  lest  we 
uT^'to  ^^hould  say  it  is  false,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  say,  that 
i?<m2d.  "^  «ome  sense  or  other  it  may  be  true,  if  we  could  tell 
jd^npon  iiQ^^  first,  that  Scholy  had  need  of  a  very  favourable 
^^»  reader  and  a  tractable,  that  should  think  it  plain  constmc- 
jj**^  tion,  when  to  be  "  commanded  in  the  Word,"  and  **  grounded 
|°e>at  upon  the  Word,**  are  made  all  one.  If  when  a  man  may 
wise,  live  in  the  state  of  matrimony,  seeking  that  good  thereby 
the  ffe.  which  Nature  principally  desireth,*  he  make  rather  choice 
Rufet  of  of  a  contrary  life,  in  regard  of  St.  Paul's  judgment  ;f  that 
8c*I^  which  he  doth  is  manifestly  **  grounded"  upon  the  Word  of 
iUfir  God,  yet  ^*  not  commanded**  in  his  Word,  because  without 
thingjt  breach  of  any  commandment  he  might  do  otherwise.  Se- 
fou^d  condly,  whereas  no  man  in  justice  and  reason  can  be  reproved 
«ny  Bur  fo^  thosc  actious  which  are  framed  according  unto  that 
of  Ret*  known  will  of  God,  whereby  they  are  to  be  judged ;  and  the 
Imd'are  ^'^'  of  God  which  wc  are  to  judge  our  actions  by,  no  sound 
Jw^c't  Divine  in  the  world  ever  denied  to  be  in  part  made  manifest 
Z^tbef'  ®^®"  *^y  %^*  o^  Nature,  and  not  by  Scripture  alone :  if  the 
lU^nit  Church,  being  directed  by  the  former  of  these  two  (which 
^«^^^  God  hath  given,  who  gave  the  other,  that  man  might  in 
Sfu^i  ^iff^^^nt  sort  be  guided  by  them  both),  if  the  Church,  I  say, 
k  hffd.  ^^  approve  and  establish  that  which  thereby  it  judgedi 
?iw"°"  ^^^^9  *"^  findeth  not  repugnant  to  any  word  or  syllable  of 
Jajiy  ^re-  Holy  Scripturc ;  who  shall  warrant  our  presumptuous  bold- 
ness controlling  herein  the  Church  of  Christ  ?$     But  so  it 

^"  '**"   —  ~''  ■■■■■^ —   ■■■■■I.  ■■  ■■■■■■■■■■  ■      ^— .^^^»^>^-»^— — — ^—.1— — i^MP— 1^W^ii<fcii1^*1^W1^^— ^M^M^^i^^— ^aj^^,,^^,^^^^^,^^^.^ 
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t  [Th«  reader  will  carefully  observe  the  distincfion  made  by  Hooker  between  "  the  Church 
of  Christ,"  and  "  the  Church"  just  above.] 
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is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  Nature  is  made  hateful  with 
men ;  the  Star  of  reason  and  learning,  and  all  other  such 
like  helps,  beginneth  no  otherwise  to  be  thought  of  than 
if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ;  or  as  if  God  had  so  accursed 
it,  that  it  should  never  shine  or  give  light  in  things  con- 
cerning our  duty  any  way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed  as 
that  star  in  the  Revelation,  called  Wormwood;^  which 
being  fallen  from  Heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in 
which  it  falleth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof. 
A  number  there  are,  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as  they 
ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  if  ia 
things  divine  they  should  attribute  any  force  toman's  Reason. 
For  which  cause  they  never  use  Reason  so  willingly  as  to 
disgrace  [Reason.      Their,  usual    and  common  discourses 

are  unto  this  effect.     First,  '^The  natural  man  perceiveth  i  Cor. 

II  1  • 

not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  fooUsh- 
ness  unto  him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  iSecondly,  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  St.  Paul  giveth  charge  to  **  beware  of  Philosophy,"  coi. 
that  is  to  say,  such  knowledge  as  men  by  natural  Reason  *^'  ^' 
attain  unto.  Thirdly,  Consider  them  that  have  from  time 
to  time' opposed  themselves  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  most  troubled  the  Church  with  heresy^  Have  they 
not  always  been  great  admirers  of  human  Reason?  Hath 
their  deep  and  profound  skill  in  secular  learning  made 
them  the  more  obedient  to  the  truths  and  not  armed  them 
rather  against  it  ?  Fourthly,  they  that  fear  God  will  remem- 
ber how  heavy  his  sentences  are  in  this  case :  *^  I  will  destroy  i  cor. 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  cast  away  the  under- ***"'**• 
istanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise?  where  is  .the 
scribe?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?  hath  not  God 
made  the  wisdom  of  this  world  fooUshness  ?  Seeing  the 
World  by  wisdom  knew  not  Gt)d,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  be- 
lievers." Fifthly,  the  word  of  God  in  itself  is  absolute, 
exact,  and  perfect.  The  Word  of  God  is  a  two-edged 
fiword ;  as  for  the  weapons  of  natural  Reason,  they  are  as 
the  armour  of  Saul,  rather  cumbersome  about  the  soldier 
of  Christ  than  needful.  They  are  not  of  force  to  do  that 
which  the  Apostles  of  Christ  did  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
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iGor.    Ghost:    '' My  preaching  (therefore  saith  Paul)^  hath  not 

"'  ^  '*  been  in  the  enticing  speech  of  man's  wisdom^  but  in  plain 
evidence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ;  that  your  Faith  might 
not  be  in  the  wisdom  of  men^  but  in  the  power  of  God.". 
Sixthly^  if  I  believe  the  Gospel,  there  needeth  no  reasoning 
about  it  to  persuade  me ;  if  I  do  not  believey  it  must  be  the 
Spirit  of  God|  and  not  the  Reason  of  man,  that  shall  convert 
my  heart  unto  him. — By  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an 
opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  world ;  as  if  the 
way  to  be  ripe  in  Faith  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and  judgment; 
as  if  Reason  were  an  enemy  unto  ReUgion,  childish  Sim- 
plicity the  mother  of  ghosdy  and  divine  Wisdom*  The 
cause  why  such  declamations  prevail  so  greatly,  is,  for  tibat 
men  suffer  themselves  in  two  respects  to  be  deluded.  One 
is,  that-'Ae  wisdom  of  man  being  debased,  either  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  God,  or  in  regard  of  some  special  thing 
exceeding  the  reach  and  compass  thereof,  it  s^emeth  to  them 
(not  marking  so  much)  as  if  simply  it  were  condenmed. 
Another,  that  learning,  knowledge,  or  wisdom^  falsely  so 
termed,  usurping  a  name  whereof  they  are  not  worthy,  and 
being  under  that  name  controlled ;  their  reproof  is  by  so 
much  the  more  easily  misapplied,  and  through  equivocation 
wrested  against  those  things  whereunto  so  precious  names 
do  properly  and  of  right  belong.  This,  duly  observed, 
doth  to  the  former  allegations  itself  make  sufficient  answer* 
Howbeit,  for  all  men's  plainer  and  fuller  satisfaction : 
I.  First,  Concerning  the  inability  of  Reason,  to  search  out 

and  to  judge  of  things  divine,  if  they  be  such  as  those  pro- 
perties of  God,  and  those  duties  of  men  towards  him^  which 
may  be  conceived  by  attentive  consideration  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  we  know  that  of  mere  natural  men,  the  Apostle  tes- 

Rom.  I.  tifieth,  how  they  "  knew,"  both  **  God,"  and  "  the  Law  of 
God."  Other  things  of  God  there  be,  which  are  neither 
so  found,  nor,  though  they  be  shewed,  can  ever  be  approved 
without  the  special  operation  of  God's  good  Grace  and 
Spirit.  Of  such  things  sometime  spake  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  declaring  how  Christ  had  called  him  to  be  a  witness 
of  his  death  and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  according 
to  that  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  had  foreshowed. 
Festus,  a  mere  natural  man,  an  infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose 

Acu      ears  were  unacquainted  with  such  matter,  heard  him.  but 
'  could  not  reach  unto  that  whereof  he  spake ;  the  suffering, 
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and  the  rising  of  Christ  from  the  dead^  he  rejecteth  as  idle 
superstitious  fancies  not  worth  the  hearing.  The  Apostle  that 
knew  them  by  the  Spirit^  and  spake  of  them  with  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost^  seemed  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly  mad.  Acts 
Which  example  maketh  manifest^  what  elsewhere  the  same  " 
Apostle  teacheth^  namely,  that  Nature  hath  need  of  Grace,  i  cor. 
whereunto  I  hope  we  are  not  opposite,   by  holding  that 
Grace  hath  use  of  Nature.* 

Secondly,  Philosophy  we  are  warned  to  take  heed  of:  not  ii. 
that  Philosophy,  which  is  true  and  sound  knowledge  attained 
by  natural  discourse  of  Reason ;  but  that  Philosophy,  which 
to  bolster  heresy  or  error  casteth  a  fraudulent  shew  of 
Reason  upon  things  which  are  indeed  unreasonable ;  and  by 
that  mean,  as  by  a  stratagem,  spoileth  the  simple  which  are 
not  able  to  withstand  such  cunning.  '^  Take  heed  lest  any  coi.ii.8. 
spoil  you  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit."  He  that 
exhorteth  to  beware  of  an  enemy's  policy,  doth  not  give 
counsel  to  be  impohtic ;  but  rather  to  use  all  prudent  fore- 
sight and  circumspection,  lest  our  simplicity  be  over-reacht 
by  cunning  sleights.  The  way  not  to  be  inveigled  by  them 
that  are  so  guileful  through  skill,  is  thoroughly  to  be  in- 
structed in  that  which  maketh  skilful  against  guile ;  and  to 
be  armed  with  that  true  and  sincere  PhUosophy,  which  doth 
teach  against  that  deceitful  and  vain  which  spoileth. 

Thirdly,  But  many  great  Philosophers  have  been  very  in. 
unsound  in  [belief.  And  many  sound  in  belief,  have  been 
also  great  Philosophers.  Could  secular  knowledge  bring  the 
one  sort  unto  the  love  of  Christian  Faith  ?  Nor  Christian 
Faith,  the  other  sort,  out  of  love  with  secular  knowledge  ? 
The  harm  that  Heretics  did,  they  did  it  unto  such  as  were 
unable  to  discern  between  sound  and  deceitful  reasoning ; 
and  the  remedy  against  it  was  ever  the  skill  which  the  ancient 
Fathers  had  to  descry  and  discover  such  deceit.  Inso- 
much, that  Cresconius  the  Heretic  complained  greatly  of  St. 
Augustine,  as  being  too  full  of  logical  subtilties.  Heresy 
prevaileth  only  by  a  counterfeit  shew  of  Reason  ;  whereby 
notwithstanding  it  becometh  invincible,  unless  it  be  convicted 
of  fraud  by  manifest  remonstrance,  clearly  true,  and  unable 
to  be  withstood.  When  therefore  the  Apostle  requireth  Tit.  i. 
ability  to  convict  Heretics,  can  we  think  he  judgeth  it  a  '  * 
thing  unlawful,  and  not  rather  needful  to  use  the  principal 

•  [See  p.  224.] 
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iDstrumeht  of  their  conviction,  the  light  of  Reason?  It  may 
not  be  denied,  but  that  in  the  Fathers'  writings,  there  are 
sundry  sharp  invectives  against  Heretics,  even  for  thehr  very 
philosophical  reasonings ;  the  cause  whereof  TertulUan  eon- 
fesseth,  not  to  have  been  any  disUke  conceived  against  the 
Tert.de  kind  of  such  rcasonings,  but  the  end.  '^  We  may  (saitih  he), 
^SV.  even  in  matters  of  God,  be  made  wiser  by  reasons  drawn 
from  the  public  persuasions  which  are  grafted  in  men's 
minds ;  so  they  be  used  to  further  the  truth,  not  to  bolster 
error ;  so  they  make  with,  not  against,  that  which  God  hath 
determined*  For  there  are  some  things  even  knovm  by 
Nature,  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  unto  many,  oiir  God 
unto  all.  I  will  therefore  myself  also  use  the  sentence  of 
some  such  as  Plato,  pronouncing  every  soul  immortaL  I 
myself  too  will  use  the  secret  acknowledgment  of  the  comr 
monalty,  bearing  record  of  the  God  of  gods :  but  when  I 
hear  men  allege.  That  which  is  dead,  is  dead ;  and.  While 
thou  art  alive,  be  aUve ;  and.  After  death  an  end  of  all,  even 
of  death  itself;  then  will  I  call  to  mind,  both  that  the  heart 
of  the  people  with  God  is  accounted  dust,  and  that  the  very 
wisdom  of  the  world  is  pronounced  folly.  If  then  an  Heretic 
fly  also  unto  such  vitious,  popular,  and  secular  conceits,  my 
answer  unto  him  shall  be.  Thou  Heretic,  avoid  the  Heathen; 
although  in  this  ye  be  one,  that  ye  both  belie  God ;  yet 
thou  that  doest  this  under  the  name  of  Christ,  differest  from 
the  Heathen,  in  that  thou  seemest  to  thyself  a  Christian. 
Leave  him  therefore  his  conceits,  seeing  that  neither  will  he 
learn  thine.  Why  doest  thou,  having  sight,  trust  to  a  blind 
guide ;  thou  which  hast  put  on  Christ,  take  raiment  of  him 
that  is  naked  ?  If  the  Apostle  have  armed  thee,  why  doest 
thou  borrow  a  stranger's  shield  ?  Let  him  rather  learn  of 
thee  to  acknowledge,  than  thou  of  him  to  renounce  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh."  In  a  word,  the  Catholic  Fathers 
did  good  unto  all  by  that  knowledge,  whereby  Heretics  hin- 
dering the  truth  in  many,  might  have  furthered  therewith 
themselves,  but  that  obstinately  following  their  own  ambitions, 
or  otherwise  corrupted  aflections,  instead  of  framing  their 
wills  to  maintain  that  which  Reason  taught,  they  bent  their 
wits  to  find  how  Reason  might  seem  to  teach  that  which  their 
wills  were  set  to  maintain.  For  which  cause  the  Apostle 
Tii.^^  saith  of  them  justly,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  avro- 
KaraKpiToi,  men  condemned  even  in  and  of  themselves.    For 
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though  they  be  not  all  persuaded^  that  it  is  truth  which  they 
withstand;  yet  that  to  be  error  which  they  uphold,  they 
might  undoubtedly  the  sooner  a  great  deal  attain  to  know, 
but  that  their  study  is  more  to  defend  what  once  they  have 
stood  in,  than  to  find  out  sincerely  and  simply  what  truth 
they  ought  to  .persist  in  for  ever. 

Fourthly,  There  is  in  the  .world  no  kind  of  knowledge,  iv. 
whereby  any  part  of  truth  is  seen,  but  we  justly  account  it 
precious;  yea,  that  principal  truth,  in  comparison  whereof 
all  other  knowledge  is  vile,  may  receive  from  it  some  kind  of 
light;  whether  it  be  that  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  wisdom  Acts 
mathematical,  wherewith  Moses  and  Daniel  were  furnished ;  i>an.  ' 

i.  17. 

or  that  natural,  moral,  and  civil  wisdom,  wherewith  Solomon  i  kjd^s 
excelled  all  men;  or  that  rational  and  oratorial  wisdom  6f  so. ^cts 
the  Grecians,  which  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  brought  from  *''"' 
Tarsus ;  or  that  Judaical,  which  he  learned  in  Jerusalem, 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel :  to  detract  from  the  dignity 
thereof,  were  to  injure  even  God  himself,  who  being  that 
light  which  none  can  approach  unto,  hath  sent  out  these  i\  'r>'"- 
lights  whereof  we  are  capable,  even  as  so  many  sparkles 
resembling  the  bright  fountain  from  which  they  rise.     But 
there  are  that  bear  the  title  of  "  wise"  men,  and  **  scribes,"  [» ^^r, 

1.  20.] 

and  great ''  disputers"  of  the  world,  and  are  nothing  indeed 
less  than  what  in  shew  they  most  appear.  These  being 
wholly  addicted  unto  their  own  wills,  use  their  wit,  thieir 
learning,  and  all  the  wisdom  they  have,  to  maintain  that 
which  their  obstinate  hearts  are  delighted  with,  esteeming, 
in  the  phrentic  error  of  their  minds,  the  greatest  madness  in 
the  world  to  be  wisdom,  and  the  highest  wisdom  foolishness,  [ver.22.] 
Such  were  both  Jews  and  Grecians  which  professed,  the  one 
sort  legal,  and  the  other  secular  skill,  neither  enduring  to  be 
taught  the  mystery  of  Christ:  unto  the  glory  of  whose  most 
blessed  Name,  who  so  study  to  use  both  their  Reason  and 
all  other  gifts,  as  well  which  Nature  as  which  Grace  hath 
indued  them  with  ;  let  them  never  doubt,  but  that  the  same 
God  who  is  to  destroy  and  confound  utterly  that  wisdom 
&lsely  so  named  in  others,  doth  make  reckoning  of  them  as 
of  true  Scribes :  Scribes  by  wisdom  instructed  to  the  Kins-  Mat. 
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dom  of  Heaven ;  not  Scribes  against  that   Kingdom  har- 
dened in  a  vain  opinion  of  wisdom ;  which  in  the  end  being    . 
proved  folly,  must  needs  perish  ;  true  understanding,  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  reason,  continuing  for  evermore. 
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V.  Fifthly,  Unto  the  Word  of  God,  being  in  respect  of  that 

end  for  which  God  ordained  it,  perfect,  exact,  and  abso- 
lute in  itself,  we  do  not  add  Reason  as  a  supplement  of  any 
maim  or  defect  therein,  but  as  a  necessary  instrumenti 
without  which  we  could  not  reap  by  the  Scripture's  per- 

Heb.  fection  that  fruit  and  benefit  which  it  yieldeth.  ''  The  Word 
of  God  is  a  two-edged  sword,*'  but  in  the  hands  of  reason- 
able men ;  and  Reason,  as  the  weapon  that  slew  Goliath,  if 
they  be  as  David  was  that  use  it*  Touching  the  Apostles, 
he  which  gave  them  from  above  such  power  for  miraculous 
confirmation  of  that  which  they  taught,  indued  them  also 
with  wisdom  from  above  to  teach  that  which  they  so  did 
confirm.  Our  Saviour  made  choice  of  twelve  simple  and 
unlearned  men,  that  the  greater  their  lack  of  natural  wisdom 
was,*  the  more  admirable  that  might  appear  which  God 
supernaturally  indued  them  with  from  Heaven.  Such  there- 
fore as  knew  the  poor  and  silly  estate  wherein  they  had 
lived,  could  not  but  wonder  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  their 
speech,  and  be  so  much  the  more  attentive  unto  their 
teaching.  They  studied  for  no  tongue  they  spake  withal; 
of  themselves  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so  much  as 
how  to  premeditate;  the  Spirit  gave  them  speech  and  elo- 
quent utterance.  But  because  with  St.  Paul  it  was  other- 
wise than  with  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  he  never  conversed 
with  Christ  upon  earth  as  they  did;  and  his  education  had 
been  scholastical  altogether,  which  theirs  was  not;  hereby 
occasion  was  taken  by  certain  malignants  secretly  to  un- 
dermine his  great  authority  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  as 
though  the  Gospel  had  been  taught  him  by  others  than  by 
Christ  himself,  and  as  if  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles*  conver- 
sion and  belief,  through  his  means,  had  been  the  learning 
and  skill  which  he  had  by  being  conversant  in  their  books; 
which  thing  made  them  so  willing  to  hear  him,  and  him  so 
able  to  persuade  them;  whereas  the  rest  of  the  Apostks 
prevailed,  because  God  was  with  them,  and  by  mirack 
from  Heaven  confirmed  his  Word  in  their  mouths.     They 

ttcor.  were  '^  mighty  in  deeds;**  as  for  him,  being  absent,  his 
writings  had  some  force;  in  presence,  his  power  not  like 
unto  theirs.     In  sum,  concerning  his  preaching,  their  very 

X.  Id.*    by-word  was,  Xoyoc  iiiovBeyfifuvoc^  addle  speech^  empijf  tali: 
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his  writings  full  of  great  words ;  but  in  the  power  of  mu'a* 
culous  operations^  his  presence  not  like  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles.  Hereupon  it  riseth^  that  St.  Paul  was  so  often 
driven  to  make  his  apologies.  Hereupon  it  riseth^  that 
whatsoever  time  he  had  spent  in  the  study  of  human  learm 
ing^  he  maketh  earnest  protestation  to  them  of  Corinth, 
that  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached  amongst  them  did 
not  by  other  means  prevail  with  them^  than  with  others  the 
same  Gospel  taught  by  the  rest  of  the  Aposdes  of  Christ 
"  My  preaching  (saith  he)  hath  not  been  in  the  persuasive  ifCor. 
speeches  of  human  wisdom^  but  in  demonstration  of  the  ''^' 
Spirit  and  of  power;  that  your. Faith  may  not  be  in  the 
wisdom  of  men«  but  in  the  power  of  God.'*  What  is  it 
which  the  Apostle  doth  here  deny  ?  Is  it  denied  that  his 
speech  amongst  them  had  been  ''  persuasive?"  No:  for  of 
him  the  Sacred  History  plainly  testifieth,  that  for  the  space  Acts 
of  a  year  and  a  half  he  spake  in  their  synagogue  every  i^i";  • 
Sabbath,  and  '^  persuaded"  both  Jews  and  Grecians.  How 
then  is  the  speech  of  men  made  persuasive?  Surely  there 
can  be  but  two  ways  to  bring  this  to  pass,  the  one  human, 
the  other  divine.  Either. St.  Paul  did  only  by  art  and 
natural  industry  cause  his  own  speech  to  be  credited;  or 
else  God  by  miracle  did  authorize  it,  and  so  bring  credit 
thereunto,  as  to  the  speech  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  Of 
which  two,  the  former  he  utterly  denieth.  For  why  ?  if  the 
preaching  of  the  rest  had  been  effectual  by  miracle,  his  only 
by  force  of  his  own  learning,  so  great  inequality  between 
him  and  the  other  Apostles  in  this  thing  had  been  enough 
to  subvert  their  Faith.  For  might  they  not  with  Reason 
have  thought,  that  if  he  were  sent  of  God  as  well  as  they, 
God  would  not  have  furnished  them  and  not  him  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Might  not  a  great  part  of  them, 
being  simple,  happily  have  feared  lest  their  assent  had  been 
cunningly  gotten  unto  his  doctrine,  rather  through  the 
weakness  of  .their  own  wits  than  the  certainty  of  that  truth 
which  he  had  taught  them?  How  unequal  had  it  been, 
that  all  beUevers  through  the  preaching  of  other  Apostles, 
should  have  their  Faith  strongly  built  upon  the  evidence  of 
God's  own  miraculous  approbation^  and  they  whom  he  had 
converted,  should  have  their  persuasion  built  only  upon 
his  skill  and  wisdom  who  persuaded  them?  As  therefore 
calUng  from  men  may  authorize  us  to  teach,  although  it 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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could  not  authorize  him  to  teach  as  other  Apostles  did; 
so  although  the  wisdom  of  man  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
mable  him  to  be  such  a  teacher  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
were>  unless  God's  miracles  had  strengthened  both  the 
one  and  the  others'  doctrine;  yet  unto  our  abiUty>  both  of 
teaching  and  learning  the  truth  of  Christ,  as  we  are  but 
mere  Christian  men,  it  is  not  a  little  which  the  wisdom  of 
man  may  add. 
Yi.  Sixthly,  Yea,  whatsoever  our  hearts  be  to  God  and  to  his 
*  truth,  believe  we  or  be  we  as  yet  faithless,  for  our  conver- 
sion or  confirmation,  the  force  of  natural  Reason  is  great 
The  force  whereof  unto  those  effects  is  nothing  without 
Grace.  What  then?  to  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient,  Aat 
whosoever  doth  serve,  honour,  and  obey  God;  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him ;  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  in- 
nocents and  infants  do,  but  for  the  light  of  natural  Reason 
that  shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend 
those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  Grace  discovered,  are 
effectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minds  and  none  other,  dut 
honour^  obedience,  and  credit,  belong  aright  unto  GocL 

ueb.  No  man  cometh  unto  God  to  offer  him  sacrifice,  to  poor 
out  supplications  and  prayers  before  him,  or  to  do  him  any 
service  which  doth  not  first  beheve  lum  both  to  be,  and  to 
be  a  Rewarder  of  them  who  in  such  sort  seek  unto  him. 
Let  men  be  taught  this  either  by  Revelation  from  Heaven, 
or  by  instruction  upon  earth;  by  labour,  study,  and  medi- 
tation, or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
whatsoever  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if  the  knowledge 
thereof  were  possible  without  discourse  of  natural  Reason, 
why  should  none  be  found  capable  thereof  but  only  men; 
nor  men  till  such  time  as  they  come  unto  ripe  and  full  aUlitf 
to  work  by  reasonable  imderstanding  ?  The  whole  drift  of 
the  Scripture  of  God,  what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  Theo- 
logy?] Theology,  what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things 
divine?     What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  ^ 

I  Cor.  help  of  natural  discourse  and  Reason?  ^^  Judge  you  of  that 
which  I  speak,"  saith  the  Apostle.  In  vain  it  were  to  speak 
any  thing  of  God,  but  that  by  Reason  men  are  able  soine- 
what  to  judge  of  that  they  hear,  and  by  discourse  to  discern 
how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scripture  indeed  teacheth 
things  above  Nature,  things  which  our  Reason  by  itself  could 
not  reach  unto.    Yet  those  things  also  we  believe,  knowing 
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by  Reason,  that  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God.  In  the 
presence  of  Festus  a  Roman,  and  of  King  Agrippa  a  Jew, 
St.  Paul  omitting  the  one,  who  neither  knew  the  Jew's  reli- 
gion, nor  the  books  whereby  they  were  taught  it,  speaketh 
vrnto  the  other  of  things  foreshewed  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  performed  in  Jesus  Christ;  intending  thereby 
to  prove  himself  so  unjustly  accused,  that  unless  his  Judges 
did  condemn  both  ^*  Moses  and  the  Prophets,'*  him  they  Acts 
could  not  choose  but  acquit^  who  taught  only  that  fulfilled,  "^^*  ^' 
which  they  so  long  since  had  foretold.  His  cause  was  easy 
to  be  discerned ;  what  was  done,  their  eyes  were  witnesses ; 
what  Moses  and  the  Prophets  did  speak,  their  books  could 
quickly  shew:  it  was  no  h^rd  thing  for  him  to  compare 
them,  which  knew  the  one,  and  believed  the  other.  **  King  acu 
Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  Prophets  ?  I  know  thou  dost."  "  '  ^* 
The  question  is,  how  the  books  of  the  Prophets  came  to  be 
credited  of  King  Agrippa.  For  what  with  him  did  autho- 
rize the  Prophets,  the  like  with  us  doth  cause  the  rest  of 
the  Scripture  of  God  to  be  of  credit.  Because  we  main- 
tain, that  in  Scripture  we  are  taught  all  things  necessary 
unto  Salvation;  hereupon  very  childishly  it  is  by  some 
demanded,  what  Scripture  can  teach  us  the  sacred  autho- 
rity of  the  Scripture,  upon  the  knowledge  whereof  our 
whole  Faith  and  Salvation  dependeth?  As  though  there 
were,  any  kind  of  science  in  the  world  which  leadeth  men 
into  knowledge,  without  presupposing  a  number  of  things 
already  known.  No  science  doth  make  known  the  first 
principles  whereon  it  buildeth;  but  they  are  always  either 
taken  as  plain  and  manifest  in  themselves,  or  as  proved  and 
granted  already;  some  former  knowledge  having  made  them 
evident.  .  Scripture  teacheth  all  supematurally  revealed 
truth ;  without  the  knowledge  whereof  Salvation  cannot  be 
attained.  The  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all 
things  therein  contained  dependeth,  is,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  Oracles  of  G«d  himself. .  This  in  itself  we  cannot 
say  is  evident :  for  then  all  men  that  hear  it,  would  acknow- 
ledge it  in  heart,  as  they  do  when  they  hear  that  "  every 
whole  is  more  than  any  part  of  that  whole,"  because  this 
in  itself- is  evident.  The  other  we  know  that  all  do  not 
acknowledge  when  they  hear  it.  There  must  be  therefore 
some  former  knowledge  presupposed,  which  doth  herein 
assure  the  hearts  of  all  believers.     Scripture  teacheth  us 
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that  isaving  truth  which  God  hath  discovered  unto  the  woild 
by  Revelation ;  and  it  presumeth  us  taught  otherwise.  That 
itself  is  divine  and  sacred.  The  question  then  being,  by 
what  means  we  are  taught  this;  some  answer,  that  to  leam' 
it  we  have  no  other  way  than  only  Tradition;  as  namely, 
that  so  we  beUeve,  because  both  we  from  our  predecessors, 
and  they  from  theirs  have  so  received.  But  is  this  enough? 
That  which  all  men's  experience  teacheth  them,  may  not  in 
any  vdse  be  denied.  And  by  experience  we  all  know,  that 
the  first  outward  motive  leading  men  so  to  esteem  of  the 
Scripture,  is  the  authority  of  God's  Church,*  For  when 
we  know  the  whole  Church  of  God  hath  that  opinion  of  the 
Scripture,  we  judge  it  even  at  the  first  an  impudent  thing 
for  any  man  bred  and  brought  up  in  the  Church,  to  be  of  a 
contrary  mind  without  cause.  Afterwards,  the  more  we 
bestow  our  labour  in  reading  or  hearing  the  mysteries 
thereof,  the  more  we  find  that  the  thing  itself  doth  answer 
our  received  opinion  concerning  it.  So  that  the  former 
inducement  prevailing  somewhat  with  us  before,  doth  now 
much  more  prevail,  when  the  very  thing  hath  ministered 
farther  reason.  If  Infidels  or  Atheists  chance  at  any  time 
to  call  it  in  question,  this  giveth  us  occasion  to  sift  what 
reason  there  is,  whereby  the  testimony  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning Scripture,  and  our  own  persuasion  which  Scripture 
itself  hath  confirmed,  may  be  proved  a  truth  infallible.  In 
which  case  the  ancient  Fathers  being  often  constrained  to 
shew,  what  warrant  they  had  so  much  to  rely  upon  the 
Scriptures,  endeavoured  still  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Books  of  God,  by  arguments  such  as  unbelievers  them- 
selves must  needs  think  reasonable,  if  they  judged  thereof 
as  they  should.  Neither  is  it  a  thing  impossible,  or  greatly 
hard,  even  by  such  kind  of  proofs,  so  to  manifest  and  clear 
that  point,  that  no  man  living  shall  be  able  to  deny  it, 
without  denying  some  apparent  principle,  such  as  all  men 
acknowledge  to  be  true.  Wherefore,  if  I  believe  the 
Gospel,  yet  is  Reason  of  singular  use,  for  that  it  confirmeth 
me  in  this  my  belief  the  more:  if  I  do  not  as  yet  believe, 
nevertheless  to  bring  me  to  the  number  of  believers,  ex- 
cept Reason  did  somewhat  help,  and  were  an  instrument 
which  God  doth  use  unto  such  purposes,  what  should  it 


*  [See  Book  11.  sect  4.  p.  158,  Note.} 
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boot  to  dispute  with  Infidels  or  godless  persons  for  their 
conversion  and  persuasion  in  that  point?     Neither  can  I 
think  that  when  grave  and  learned  men  do  sometime  hold, 
that  of  this  principle  there  is  no  proof  but  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit,  which  assureth  our  hearts  therein,  it  is  their 
meaning  to  exclude  utterly  all  force  which  any  kind  of 
Reason  may  have  in  that  behalf;   but  I  rather  mcline  to         ' 
interpret  such  their  speeches,  as  if  they  had  more  expressly 
48et  down,  that  other  motives  and  inducements,  be  they  never 
so  strong  and  consonant  unto  Reason,  are  notwithstanding 
imefFectual  of  themselves   to  work  Faith  concerning  this 
principle,  if  the  special  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  concur  not 
to  the  enlightening  of  our  minds.     For  otherwise,  I  doubt 
not  but  men  of  wisdom  and  judgment  will  grant  that  the 
Church,  in  this  point  especially,  is  furnished  with  Reason  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  her  impious  adversaries ;  and  that  as  it 
were  altogether  bootless  to  allege  against  them  what  the 
Spirit  hath  taught  us,  so  likewise,  that  even  to  our  own- 
selves  it  needeth  caution  and  explication,   how  the   testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  may  be  discerned, '  by  what  means  it 
may  be  known,  lest  men  think  that  the  Spirit  of  God  doth 
testify  those  things  which  the  Spirit  of  error  suggesteth. 
The   operations   of   the   Spirit,    especially   these  ordinary 
.which  be  common  unto  all  true  Christian  men,  are,  as  we 
know,  things  secret  and  undiscernible  even  to  the  very  soul 
where  they  are,  because  their  nature  is  of  another  and  an 
higher  kind  than  that  they  can  be  by  us  perceived  in  this 
life.     Wherefore   albeit  the  Spirit  lead  us  into  all  truth, 
and  direct  us  in  all  goodness;  yet  because  these  workings 
of  the  Spirit  in  us  are  so  privy  and  secret,  we  therefore 
stand  on  a  plainer  ground,  when  we  gather  by  reason  from 
the  quality  of  things  behoved  or  done,  that  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  hath  directed  us  in  both,  than  if  we  settle  ourselves 
to  beUeve  or  to  do  any  certain  particular  thing,  as  being 
moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit.     But  of  this  enough.     To  go 
from  the  books  of  Scripture,   to   the  sense  and  meaning 
thereof:  because  the  sentences  which  are  by  the  Apostles  Acts 

"IS     aA 

recited   out  of  the  Psalms,   to  prove  the  resurrection  ofn.  i*. ' 
Jesus  Christ,  did  not  prove  it,  if  so  be  the  Prophet  David 
meant  them  of  himself;  this  exposition  therefore  they  plainly 
disprove,  and  shew  by  manifest  Reason  that  of  David  the 
words  of  David  could  not  possibly  be  meant.    Exclude  the 
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use  of  natural  reasoning  about  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture 
concerning  the  Articles  of  our  Faith,  and  then  that  the 
Scripture  doth  concern  the  Articles  of  our  Faith  ivho  can 
assure  us?  That,  which  by  right  exposition  buildeth  up 
Christian  Faith,  being  misconstrued  breedeth  error :  between 
true  and  false  construction,  the  difference  Reason  must 
iPet.  shew.  Can  Christian  men  perforu)  that  which  Peter  re- 
^'''^'  quireth  at  their  hands?  Is  it  possible  they  should  both 
believe,  and  be  able  without  the  use  of  Reason,  to  render 
*'  a  reason  of  their  belief;"  a  reason  sound  and  sufficient  to 
answer  them  that  demand  it,  be  they  of  the  same  faith  with 
us,  or  enemies  thereunto  ?  May  we  cause  our  Faith  without 
Reason  to^  appear  reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?  This 
being  required  even  of  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ,  the 
duty  of  their  teachers  in  bringing  them  unto  such  ripeness 
must  needs  be  somewhat  more  than  only  to  read  the  sen- 
tences of  Scripture,  and  then  paraphrastically  to  scholy 
them,  to  vary  ^em  with  sundry  forms  of  speech,  without 
arguing  or  disputing  about  any  thing  which  they  contain. 
This  method  of  teaching  may  commend  itself  unto  the  world 
by  that  easiness  and  faciUty  which  is  in  it ;  but  a  law  or  a 
pattern  it  is  not,  as  some  do  imagine,  for  all  men  to  follow, 
that  will  do  good  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  himself  did  hope  by  disputation  to  do  some  good, 
yea,  by  disputation  not  only  of,  but  against  the  truth,  albeit 
with  purpose  for  the  truth.  That  Christ  should  be  the  son 
of  David,  was  truth;  yet  against  this  truth,  our  Lord  in 
Matt.  *^^  Gospel  objecteth,  "  If  Christ  be  the  son  of  David,  how 
xxii.43.  doth  David  call  him  Lord  ?"  There  is  as  yet  no  way  known 
how  to  dispute,  or  to  determine  of  things  disputed,  without 
the  use  of  natural  Reason.  If  we  please  to  add  unto  Christ 
their  example,  who  followed  him  as  near  in  all  things  as  they 
could,  the  Sermon  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  set  down  in  the 
Acts,  where  the  people  would  have  offered  unto  them  sacri- 
fice ;  in  that  Sermon  what  is  there,  but  only  natural  Reason 
Actsxiv.  to  disprove  their  act?  "  O  men,  why  do  you  these  things? 
We  are  men  even  subject  to  the  self-same  passions  with  you: 
we  preach  unto  you  to  leave  these  vanities,  and  to  turn  to 
the  living  God ;  the  God  that  hath  not  left  himself  without 
witness,  in  that  he  hath  done  good  to  the  world,  giving  rain 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness." 
Neither  did  they  only  use  Reason  in  winning  such  imto 
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Christian  belief^  as  were  yet  thereto  unconverted,  but  with 
believers  themselves  they  followed  the  self-same  course*  In 
that  great  and  solemn  assembly  of  believing  Jews,  how  doth 
Peter  prove  that  the  Gentiles  were  partakers  of  the  grace  of 
God  as  well  as  they,  but  by  Reason  drawn  from  those  effects 
which  were  apparently  known  amongst  them:  **  God,  which  Act^ 
knoweth  hearts,  hath  borne  them  witness  in  giving  unto 
them  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  unto  us."  The  light  therefore, 
which  the  Star  of  natural  Reason  and  wisdom  casteth,  is  too 
bright  to  be  obscured  by  the  mist  of  a  word  or  two,  uttered 
to  diminish  that  opinion  which  justly  hath  been  received 
concerning  the  force  and  virtue  thereof,  even  in  matters  that 
touch  most  nearly  the  principal  duties  of  men,  and  the  glory 
of  the  eternal  God. 

In  all  which  hitherto  hath  been  spoken,  touching  the 
force  and  use  of  man's  Reason  in  things  divine,  I  must  crave 
that  I  be  not  so  understood  or  construed,  as  if  any  such 
thing,  by  virtue  thereof,  could  be  done  without  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  God's  most  blessed  Spirit.    The  thing  we  have 
handled  according  to  the  question  moved  about  it ;  which 
question  is.  Whether  the  light  of  Reason  be  so  pemicious,^ 
that  in  devising  Laws  for  the  Church,  men  ought  not  by  it 
to  search  what  may  be  fit  and  convenient  ?    For  this  cause,, 
therefore,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  how  in 
the  nature  of  Reason  itself  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that 
the  self-same  Spirit,  which  revealeth  the  things  that  God 
hath  set  down  in  his  Law,  may  also  be  thought  to  aid  and 
direct  men  in  finding  out  by  the  light  of  Reason,  what  Lawa 
are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the  guiding  of  his  Church  over 
and  besides  them  that  are  in  Scripture*    Herein  therefore 
we  agree  with  those  men,  by  whom  human  Laws  are  defined 
to  be  Ordinances,  which  such  as  have  lawful  authority  given 
them  for  that  purpose  do  probably  draw  from  the  Laws  of 
Nature  and  God,  by  discourse  of  Reason  aided  with  the 
influence  of  divine  Grace :  and  for  that  cause,  it  is  not  said 
amiss  touching  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  That  by  '^  instinct  of  vioi^ 
the  Holy  Ghost  they  have  been  made,  and  consecrated  by  ca^-w. 
the  reverend  acceptation  of  all  the  world/'  ^  ' 

9*  Laws  for  the  Church  are  not  made  as  they  should  how 
bC)  unless  the  makers  follow  such  direction  as  they  ought  to  ^^vi^^ 
be  guided  by.     Wherein,  that  Scripture  standeth  not  the  SHL? 
Church  of  God  in  any  stead,  or  serveth  nothing  at  all  to  may't^ 
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made  by  direct,  but  may  be  let  pass  as  needless  to  be  consulted  with) 

▼ice  or  we  judge  it  profane,  impious,  and  irreligious  to  think.    For 

lowing  although  it  were  in  vain  to  make  Laws  which  the  Scriptare 

tiie  light  hath  already  made,  because  what  we  are  already  there  com- 

Mn;aiid  manded  to  do,  on  our  parts  there  resteth  nothing  but  only 

th^     that  it  be  executed ;  yet,  because  both  in  that  which  we  are 

being     commanded,  it  concerneth  the  duty  of  the  Church,  by  Law 

paxnant  to  providc,  that  the  looseness  and  slackness  of  men  may  not 

woM    cause  the  commandments  of  God  to  be  unexecuted ;  and,  a 

are^a^  uumbcr  of  things  thtre  are,  for  which  the  Scripture  hath  not 

^ViT^  provided  by  any  Law,  but  left  them  unto  the  careful  ^s* 

•ight.     cretion  of  the  Church ;  we  are  to  search  how  the  Church  m 

these  cases  may  be  well  directed  to  make  that  provision  by 

Laws,  which  is  most  convenient  and  fit.     And  what  is  so  in 

these  cases,  partly  Scripture,  and  partly  Reason,  must  teach 

to  discern.     Scripture  comprehending  Examples  and  Laws; 

Laws,  some  natural,  and  some  positive ;  Examples  neither 

are  there  for  all  cases  which  require  Laws  to  be  made,  and 

when  they  are,  they  can  but  direct  as  precedents  only. 

Natural  Laws  direct  in  such  sort,  that  in  all  things  we  must 

for  ever  do  according  unto  them ;  Positive,  so,  that  against 

them,  in  no  case,  we  may  do  any  thing,  as  long  as  the  will  of 

God  is,  that  they  should  remain  in  force.     Howbeit,  when 

Scripture  doth  yield  us  precedents  how  far  forth  they  are  to 

be  followed ;  when  it  giveth  natural  Laws,  what  particular 

order  is  thereunto  most  agreeable;   when  positive,  which 

way  to  make  Laws  unrepugnant  unto  them ;  yea,  though  all 

these  should  want,  yet  what  kind  of  Ordinances  would  be 

most  for  that  good  of  the  Church  which  is  aimed  at,  all  this 

must  be  by  Reason  found  out.     And  therefore,  "  To  refuse 

the  conduct  of  the  light  of  Nature  (saith  St.  Augustine),  is 

not  folly  alone,   but   accompanied  with  impiety."*      The 

greatest  amongst  the  School-Divines,  stud3dng  how  to  set 

down  by  exact  definition,  the  Nature  of  an  human  Law  (of 

which  Nature  all  the  Church's  Constitutions  are),  found  not 

which  way  better  to  do  it,  than  in  these  words :    **  Out  of 

the  precepts  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  out  of  certain  common 

and  undemonstraKle  principles,  man's  Reason  doth  necessarily 

proceed  unto  certain  and  more  particular  determinations: 

which  particular  determinations  being  found  out  according 

*  'VLuminis  naturalis  ducatum  repellere,  non  modo  stultum  est,  sed  et  impium."    Augoit 
de  Trin.  lib.  i?.  cap.  6. 
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unto  the  Reason  of  man,  they  have  the  names  of  human 
Laws^  80  that  such  other  conditions.be  therein  kept  as  the 
making  of  Laws  doth  require/'*  that  is, ,  if  they  whose  au- 
thority is  thereunto  required,  do.estabUsh.and  publish  them 
as  Laws.  And  the.  truth  is^  that  all  our  controversy  in  this 
cause  concerning  the  Orders  of  the  Church,  is,  what  par- 
ticulars the  Church  may  appoint.  That  which  doth  find 
them  out,  is  the  force  of  man's  Reason.  That  which  doth 
guide  and  direct  his  Reason,  is  first,  the  general  Law  of 
'Nature  ;  which  Law  of  Nature  and  the  moral  Law  of  Scrip- 
ture are  in  the  substance  of  Law  all  one.  But  because  there 
are  also  in  Scripture  a  number  of  Laws  particular  and 
positive,  which  being!  in  force  may  not  by  any  Law  of  man 
be  violated,  we  are  in  making  Laws  to  have  thereunto  an 
especial  eye.  As  for  example,  it  might  perhaps  seem  rea- 
sonable unto  the  Church  of  God,  following  the  general  Laws 
concerning  the  nature  of  marriage,  to  ordain  in  particular, 
that  cousin-germans  shall  not  marry.  Which  Law  notwith- 
standing ought  not  to  be  received  in  the  Church,  if  there 
should  be  in  the  Scripture  a  Law  particular  to  the  contrary, 
forbidding  utterly  the  bonds  of  marriage  to  be  so  far  forth 
abridged.  The  same  Thomas,  therefore,  whose  definition  t2.  i 
of  hiunan  Laws  we  mientioned  before,  doth  add  thereunto  os. 
this  caution  concerning  the  Rule  and  Canon  whereby  to 
make  them :  *'  Human^*  Laws  are  measures"  in  respect  of 
men,  whose  actions  they  must  direct ;  howbeit  such  measures 
they  are,  as  have  also  their  higher  Rules  to  be  measured  by, 
**  which  Rules  are  two,  the  Law  of  God,  and  the  Law  of 
Nature."  So  that  Laws  human  must  be  made  according  to 
the  general  Laws  of  Nature,  and  without  contradiction  unto 
any  positive  Law  in  Scripture ;  otherwise  they  are  ill  made. 
Unto  Laws  thus  made  and  received  by  a  whole  Church, 
they  which  live  within  the  bosom  of  that  Church  must  not 
think  it  a  matter  indifferent  either  to  yield  or  not  to  yield 
obedience.  Is  it  a  small  offence  to  '^  despise  the  Church  of  icor.zi. 
God?"  "My  son,  keep  thy  fathers  commandment  (saith  p|;>v.Ti. 
Solomon),  and  forget  not  thy  mother's  instruction:   bind^' 


*  "  Ex  pneceptis  Legis  naturalis,  quasi  ex  quibusdam  principiis  communibus  et  indemon- 
strabilibus,  necesse  est  quod  Ratio  humana  procedat  ad  aliqua  magis  particulariter  disponenda. 
Et  istae  particulares  dispositiones  adinventee  secundum  Rationem  humanam  dicuntur  Leges 
hunuma,  observatis  aliis  conditionibus  quae  pertinent  ad  rationem  Legis."  Tho.  Aqui.  12, 
q.  91.  art.  3. 

t  [See  Locke  on  Gov.  Treat.  U.  chap.xi.  §  136.] 
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them  both  always  about  thme  heart.  "^  It  doth  not  stand 
with  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Heavenly  Father^  that 
to  the  Ordinances  of  our  Mother  the  Churchy  we  should 
shew  ourselves  disobedient.  Let  us  not  say,  we  keep  the 
•  Commandments  of  the  one,  when  we  break  the  Law  of  the 
other:  for  unless  we  observe  both,  we  obey  neither.  And 
what  doth  let,  but  that  we  may  observe  both,  when  they 
are  not  the  one  to  the  other  in  any  sort  repugnant  ?  For  df 
such  Laws  only  we  speak,  as  being  made  in  form  and  manner 
already  declared,  can  have  in  them  no  contradietkm  unto 
the  Laws  of  Almighty  God.  Yea,  that  which  is  more,  the 
Laws  thus  made,  God  himself  doth  in  such  sort  authorize, 
that  to  despise  them,  is  to  despise  in  them  him.  It  is  a 
loose  and  licentious  opinion  which  the  Anabaptists  have 
embraced,  holding  that  a  Christian  man's  liberty  is  lost) 
and  the  soul  which  Christ  hath  redeemed  unto  himself  in- 
juriously drawn  into  servitude  under  the  yoke  of  human 
power>  if  any  Law  be  now  imposed  besides  the  Grospel  of 
Jesus  Christ:  in  obedience  whereunto,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  not  the  constraint  of  men,  is  to  lead  us,  according  to 
Rom.  that  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  *'  Such  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God,"  and  not  such  as 
live  in  thraldom  unto  men.  Their  judgment  is,  therefoi^ 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  admit  no  Law-makers  but 
the  Evangelists.  The  author  of  that  which  causeth  another 
thing  to  be,  is  author  of  that  thing  also  which  thereby  is 
John  caused.  The  Light  of  natural  understanding,  wit  and 
'*  ^'  reason,  is  from  God ;  he  it  is  which  thereby  doth  illuminate 
every  man  entering  into  the  world.  If  there  proceed  from 
us  any  thing  afterwards  corrupt  and  naught,  the  moth^ 
ver.  5.  thereof  is  our  own  "  darkness,"  neither  doth  it  proceed  from 
any  such  cause  whereof  God  is  the  author.  He  is  the 
author  of  all  that  we  think  or  do,  by  virtue  of  that  light 
which  himself  hath  given.  And  therefore  the  Laws  which 
the  very  Heathens  did  gather  to  direct  their  actions  by,  so 
Rom.  far  forth  as  they  proceeded  from  the  light  of  Nature,  God 
ii.7i.  himself  doth  acknowledge  to  have  proceeded  even  from 
himself,  and  that  he  was  the  writer  of  them  in  the  tables  of 
their  hearts."*     How  much  more  then,  he  the  author  of 


*  ["  Before  Laws  were  made  there  were  relations  of  possible  justice.  To  say  that  there  is 
nothing  just  or  unjust  but  what  is  commanded  or  forbidden  by  Positive  Laws,  b  the  m"*^  » 
saying,  that  before  the  describing  of  a  curcle,  all  the  radii  were  not  equal.     We  matt  tbert- 
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those  Laws  which  have  been  made  by  his  saints,  endued 
further  with  the  heavenly  grace  of  his  Spirit,  and  directed 
as  much  as  might  be  with  such  instructions  as  his  Sacred 
Word  doth  yield?  Surely,  if  we  have  unto  those  Laws 
that  dutiful  regard  which  their  dignity  doth  require,  it 
will  not  greatly  need  that  we  should  be  exhorted  to  live  in 
obedience  tmto  them.  If  they  have  God*  himself  for  their 
author,  contempt  which  is  offered  unto  them  cannot  choose 
but  redound  unto  him.  The  safest,  and  unto  God  the 
most  acceptable,  way  of  framing  our  hves  therefore,  is  with 
all  humility,  lowliness,  and  singleness  of  heart,  to  study  which 
way  our  willing  obedience,  both  unto  God  and  man,  may  be 
yielded,  even  to  the  utmost  of  that  which  is  due. 

10.  Touchini?  the  Mutability  of  Laws  that  concern  the  That 
Regiment  and  Polity  of  the  Church,  changed  they  are,  when  God*» 
either  altogether  al3rogated,  or  in  part  repealed,  or  aug-  the"ifa- 
mented  with  farther  additions.     Wherein  we  are  to  note,  Lawa^ 
that  this  question  about  the  changing  of  Laws  concerneth  com-^' 
only  such  Laws  as  are  positive,  and  do  make  that  now  them  to 
good  or  evil,   by  being  commanded  or  forbidden,  which  xm^ 
otherv^e  of  itself  were  not  simply  the  one  or  the  other.  coJuna- 
Unto   such   Laws  it  is  expressly   sometimes  added,  how  The  end 
long  they  are  to  contiime  in  force.     If  this  be  no  where  ^hich 
^xprest,  then  have  we  no  Ught  to  direct  our  judgments  con-  ^e?ein. 
cerning  the  changeableness  or  immutability  of  them,  but  by  SJ^aJ,*^' 
considering  the  nature  and  quaUty  of  such   Laws.     TheJJ;^"^^ 
nature  of  every  Law  must  be  judged  of  by  the  end  for  {J^p'JJJ*' 
which  it  was  made,  and  by  the  aptness  of  things  therein  jj^^^j 
prescribed  unto  the  same  end.     It  may  so  fall  out,  that  the  ^^i^* 
reason  why  some   Laws  of  God  were  given,   is  neither 
opened,  nor  possible  to  be  gathered,  by  wit  of  man.     As 
why  Gt)d  should  forbid  Adam  that  one  tree,  there  was  no 
way  for  Adam  ever  to  have  certainly  understood.     And  at 
AdamV ignorance  of  this  point  Satan  took  advantage,  urging 
the  more  securely  a  false  cause,  because  the  true  was  unto 
Adam  unknown.     Why  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  plough  Dent. 
their  ground  with  an  ox  and  an  ass ;  why  to  clothe  them-  lo,  ii. 
selves  with  mingled  attire  of  wool  and  linen,  both  it  was 
unto  them,  and  unto  us  it  remaineth,  obscure.     Such  Laws 
perhaps  cannot  be  abrogated  saving  only  by  whom  they 

ibre  acknowledge  relations  of  justice  antecedent  to  the  Positive  Law  by  which  they  are 
established.'* — Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  Liv.  i.  chap.  1.] 
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'were  made ;  because  the  intent  of  them  being  known  mito 
none  but  the  Author,  he  alone  can  judge  how  long  it  is 
requisite  they  should  endure.  But  if  the  reason  why  things 
were  instituted  may  be  known,  and  being  known  do  appear 
manifestly  to  be  of  perpetual  necessity;  then  are  those 
things  also  perpetual,  unless  they  cease  to  be  effectual  unto 
that  purpose  for  which  they  were  at  the  first  instituted. 
Because  when  a  thing  doth  cease  to  be  available  unto 
the  end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it  must 
then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous.  And  of  this  we  can- 
not be  ignorant,  how  sometimes  that  hath  done  great  good, 
which  afterwards,  when  time  hath  changed  the  ancient 
course  of  things,  doth  grow  to  be  either  very  hurtfiil  or 
not  so  greatly  profitable  and  necessary.  If  therefore  the 
end  for  which  a  Law  provideth  be  perpetually  neces- 
sary, and  the  way  whereby  it  provideth  perpetually  also 
most  apt,  no  doubt  but  that  every  such  Law  ought  for  ever 
to  remain  unchangeable.  Whether  God  be  the  author  of 
Laws,  by  authorizing  that  power  of  men  whereby  they  are 
made,  or  by  delivering  them  made  immediately  from  himself 
by  word  only,  or  in  writing  also,  or  howsoever;  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  their  Maker,  the  mutability  of  that 
end  for  which  they  are  made,  doth  also  make  them  change- 
able. The  Law  of  Ceremonies  came  from  God.  Moses 
had  commandment  to  commit  it  unto  the  sacred  records  of 
Scripture,  where  it  continueth  even  unto  this  very  day  and 
hour;  in  force  still,  as  the  Jew  surmiseth,  because  God 
himself  was  author  of  it ;  and  for  us  to  abolish  what  he  hath 
established  were  presumption  most  intolerable.  But  (that 
which  they  in  the  blindness  of  their  obdurate  hearts  are  not 
able  to  discern)  sith  the  end  for  which  that  Law  was  ordained 
is  now  fulfilled,  past,  and  gone,  how  should  it  but  cease  any 
longer  to  be,  which  hath  no  longer  any  cause  of.  being  m 
force  as  before  ?  *^  That  which  necessity  of  some  special 
time  doth  cause  to  be  injoined,  bindeth  no  longer  than  during 
that  time,  but  doth  afterwards  become  free."*  Which  thing 
is  also  plain,  even  by  that  Law  which  the  Apostles,  assembled 
at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  did  from  thence  deliver  unto  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  the  preface  whereof  to  authorize  it  was, 
xv!m.    "To  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  it  hath  seemed  good:** 

*  **  Quod  pro  necessitate  temporis  statutum  est,  cessante  necessitate,  debet  cessare  parite 
quod  urgebat."  i.  q.  1. 
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whieh  style  they  did  not  use  as  matching  themselves  in 
power  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  as  testifying  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  the  author,  and  themselves  but  only  utterers, 
of  that  decree.     This   Law  therefore  to  have  proceeded 
from  God  as  the  author  thereof,  no  faithful  man  will  deny. 
It  was  of  God,  not  only  because  God  gave  them  the  power 
whereby  they  might  make  Laws,  but  for  that  it  proceeded 
even  from  the  holy  motion  and  suggestion  of  that  secret 
Divine  Spirit,  whose  sentence  they  did  but  only  pronounce^ 
Notwithstanding,  as  the  Law  of  Ceremonies  delivered  unto 
the  Jews,  so  this  very  Law  which  the  Gentiles  received  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  like  respect  abrogated 
by  decease  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  given.     But  such  as  cmm- 
do  not  stick  at  this  point,  such  as  grant  that  what  hath  p.^L* 
tieen  instituted  upon  any  special  cause  needeth  not  to  be 
observed    that   cause  ceasing,   do  notwithstanding  herein 
fail ;  they  judge  the  Laws  of  God  only  by  the  author  and 
main  end  for  which  they  were  made ;   so  that  for  us  to 
ehange  that  which  he  hath  established,  they  hold  it  exe^ 
crable  pride  and  presumption,  if  so  be  the  end  and  purpose 
for  which  God  by   that   mean  provideth  be  permanent. 
And  upon  this  they  ground  those  ample  disputes  concerning 
Orders  and  Offices,  which  being  by  him  appointed  for  the 
Government  of  his  Church,  if  it  be  necessary  always  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  be  governed,  then  doth  the  end  for  which 
God  provided  remain  still ;  and  therefore  in  those  means  which 
he  by  Law  did  establish  as  being  fittest  unto  that  end,  for  us 
to  alter  any  thing  is  to  lift  up  ourselves  against  God,  and  as  it 
were  to  countermand  him.     Wherein  they  mark  not  that 
Laws  are  instruments  to  rule  by,  and  that  instruments  are 
not  only  to  be  framed  according  unto  the  general  end  for 
which  they  are  provided,  but  even  according  unto  that  very 
particular  which  riseth  out  of  the  matter  whereon  they  have 
to  work.     The  end  wherefore  Laws  were  made  may  be 
permanent,  and  those  Laws  nevertheless  require  some  alter- 
ation, if  there  be  any  unfitness  in  the  means  which  they  pre- 
scribe as  tending  unto  that  end  and  purpose.  As  for  example, 
a  Law  that  to  bridle  theft  doth  punish  thieves  with  a  quad- 
ruple restitution,"*^  hath  an  end  which  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  world  itself  continueth.     Theft  will  be  always,  and  will 
always  need  to  be  bridled.     But  that  the  mean  which  this 

*  [2  Sam.  xii.  6.         Luke  xix.  8.] 
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Law  provideth  for  that  end,  namely,  the  punishment  of 
quadruple  restitution,  that  this  will  be  always   sufficient 
to  bridle  and  restrain  that  kind  of  enormity,  no  man  can 
warrant.     Insufficiency  of  Laws  doth  sometimes  come  by 
want  of  judgment  in  the  makers*     Which  cause  cannot  fall 
into  any  Law  termed  properly  and  immediately  Divine,  as  it 
may  and  doth  into  human  Laws  often.     But  that  which  hath 
been  once  made  sufficient,  may  wax  otherwise  by  alteration 
of  time  and  place ;  that  punishment  which  hath  been  some- 
times forcible  to  bridle  sin,  may  grow  afterwards  too  weak 
and  feeble.    .In  a  word,  we  plainly  perceive,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  those  three  Laws  which  the  Jews  received  at  the 
hands  of  God,  the  Moral,  Ceremonial,  and  Judicial,  that  if 
the  end  for  which,  and  the  matter  according  whereunto,  God 
maketh  his  Laws,  continue  always  one  and  the  same.  Us 
Laws  also  do  the  like ;  for  which  cause  the  Moral  Law  caiH 
not  be  altered :  secondly,  that  whether  the  matter  whereon 
Laws  are  made  continue  or  continue  not,  if  their  end  have 
once  ceased,  they  cease  also  to  be  of  force ;  as  in  the  law 
Ceremonial  it  fareth :  finally,  that  albeit  the  end  continue, 
as  in  that  Law  of  theft  specified,  and  in  a  great  part  of 
those  ancient  Judicials  it  doth;   yet  forasmuch   as  there 
is  not  in  all  respects  the  same  subject  or  matter  remaining, 
for  which  they  were  first  instituted,  even  this  is  sufficient 
cause  of  change:  and  therefore  Laws,  though  both  ordained 
of  God  himself,  and  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordained 
continuing,  may  notwithstanding  cease,  if  by  alteration  of 
persons  or  times  they  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain  imto 
that  end.     In  which  respect  why  may  we  not  presume  that 
God  doth  even  call  for  such  change  or  alteration  as  the  very 
condition  of  things  themselves  doth  make  necessary  ?     They 
which  do  therefore  plead  the  authority  of  the  Law-maker  as 
an  argmnent  wherefore  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  change 
that  which  he  hath  instituted,  and  will  have  this  the  cause 
why  all  the  Ordinances  of  our  Saviour  are  immutable ;  they 
which  urge  the  wisdom  of  God  as  a  proof,  that  whatsoever 
Laws  he  hath  made>   they  ought  to  stand,  unless  himself 
from  Heaven  proclaim  them  disannulled,  because  it  is  not 
in  man  to  correct  the  Ordinance  of  God ;  may  know,  if  it 
please  them  to  take  notice  thereof,   that  we  are  far  from 
presuming  to  think  that  men  can  better  any  thing  which 
God  hath  done,  even  as  we  are  from  thinking  that  men 
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should  presume  to  undo  some  things  of  men  which  God 
doth  know  they  cannot  better.  God  never  ordained  any 
thing  that  could  be  bettered.  Yet  many  things  he  hath, 
that  have  been  changed,  and  that  for  the  better.  That 
which  succeedeth  as  better  now  when  change  is  requisite, 
had  been  worse  when  that  which  now  is  changed  was  insti- 
tuted. Otherwise  God  had  not  then  left  this  to  choose 
that,  neither  would  now  reject  that  to  choose  this,  were  it 
not  for  some  new-grown  occasion,  making  that  which  hath ' 
been  better  worse.  In  this  case  therefore  men  do  not 
presume  to  change  God's  Ordinance,  but  they  yield  there- 
unto, requiring  itself  to  be  changed.  Against  this  it  is 
objected,  that  to  abrogate  or  innovate  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
if  men  or  angels  should  attempt,  it  were  most  heinous  and 
cursed  sacrilege.  And  the  Gospel  (as  they  say)  containeth 
not  only  Doctrine  instructing  men  how  they  should  believe^ 
but  also  Precepts  concerning  the  Regiment  of  the  Church. 
**  Discipline"  therefore  "  is  a  part  of  the  Gospel,"*  and 
God  being  the  author  of  the  whole  Gospel,  as  well  of 
DiscipUne  as  of  Doctrine,  it  cannot  be  but  that  both  of 
them  have  a  common  cause.  So  that  as  we  are  to  believe 
for  ever  the  Articles  of  Evangelical  Doctrine,  so  the  Pre- 
cepts of  Discipline  we  are  in  like  sort  bound  for  ever  to 
observe.  Touching  points  of  Doctrine,  as  for  example, 
the  Unity  of  God,  the  Trinity  of  Persons,  Salvation  by 
Christ,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  Life  everlasting,  the 
Judgment  to  come,  and  such  like,  they  have  been  since  the 
first  hour  that  there  was  a  Church  in  the  world,  and  till  the 
last  they  must  be  believed;  but  as  for  matters  of  Regiment, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  of  another  nature.  To  make 
new  Artides  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  no  man  thinketh  it 
lawful;  new  Laws  of  Government,  what  Commonwealth  or 
Church  is  there  which  maketh  not  either,  at  one  time  or 
another?  **  The  Rule  of  Faith  (saith  Tertullian)  is  but  one,  xert.  de 
and  that  alone  immoveable,  and  impossible  to  be  framed  v^l^^' 
or  cast  anew."  The  Law  of  outward  Order  and  Polity  not  Mart,  in 
80.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  wherefore  we  should  'Jr' 
esteem  it  as  necessary  always  to  do,  as  always  to  believe, 
the  same  things ;  seeing  every  man  knoweth  that  the  matter 

*  *'  We  offer  to  shew  the  Discipline  to  be  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  to  have  a 
common  cause;  so  thajt  in  the  repulse  of  the  DisciplinCi  the  Gospel  rcceiveth  a  check." 
T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  1.  And  again,  [p.  5.]  *<  I  speak  of  the  Discipline  as  of  a  part  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  therefore  neither  under  nor  above  the  Gospel,  but  the  Gospel." 
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of  Faith  isconstant,  the  matter  contrariwise  of  Action  daily 
changeable,  especially  the  matter  of  Action  belonging  mito 
Church  PoUty.     Neither  can  I  find  that  men  of  soundest 
judgment  have  any  otherwise  taught,  than  that  Articles  of 
Belief,  and  things  which  all  men  must  of  necessity  do  to  the 
end  they  may  be  saved,  are  either  expressly  set  down  in 
Scripture,  or  else  plainly  thereby  to  be  gathered.     But 
touching  things  which  belong  to  Discipline   and  outward 
Acti  XV.  Pohty,  the  Church  hath  authority  to  make  Canons,  Laws, 
and  Decrees,  even  as  we  read  that  in  the  Apostles*  times 
it  did.     Which  kind  of  Laws  (forasmuch  as  they  are  not  in 
themselves  necessary  to  Salvation)  may,  after  they  are  madcj 
be  also  changed  as  the  difference  of  times  or  places  shall 
require.    Yea,  it  is  not  denied,  I  am  sure,  by  themselves, 
that  certain  things  in  Discipline  are  of  that  nature  as  they 
may  be  varied  by  times,  places,  persons,  and  other  the  like 
circumstances.    Whereupon  I  demand,  are  those  changeable 
points  of  Discipline  commanded  in  the  Word  of  God,  or 
no  ?     If  they  be  not  commanded,  and  yet  may  be  received 
in  the  Church,  how  can  their  former  position  stand,  con- 
demning all  things  in  the  Church  which  in  the  Word  are  not 
commanded  ?    If  they  be  commanded,  and  yet  may  suffer 
change ;    how  can   this  latter  stand,  affirming   all   things 
Immutable  which  are  commanded  of  God  ?  Their  distinction 
touching  matters  of  substance  and  of  circumstance,  though 
true,  will  not  serve.     For  be  they  great  things,  or  be  they 
small,  if  God  have  commanded  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  his 
commanding  them  in  the  Gospel  do  make  them  unchange- 
able, there  is  no  reason  we  should  more  change  the  one, 
than  we  may  the  other.     If  the  authority  of  the  maker  do 
prove  uncliangeableness  in  the  Laws  which  God  hath  made, 
then  must  all  Laws  which  he  hath  made,  be  necessarily  for 
ever  permanent,  though  they  be  but  of  circumstance  only, 
and  not  of  substance.     I  therefore  conclude,  that  neither 
God's  being  author  of  Laws  for  Government  of  his  Church, 
nor  his  committing  them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  suffi- 
cient, wherefore  all  Churches  should  for  ever  be  bound  to 
keep  them  without  change.     But  of  one  thing  we  are  here 
to  give  them  warning  by  the  way :  for  whereas  in  this  dis- 
course we  have  oftentimes  profest,  that  many  parts  of  Dis- 
cipline or  Church  PoUty  are  deUvered  in  Scripture,  they 
may  perhaps  imagine  that  we  are  driven  to  confess  their 
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Discipline  to  be  delivered  in  Scripture;  and  that  having 
no  other  means  to  avoid  it,  we  are  fain  to  argue  for  the 
changeableness  of  Laws  ordained  even  by  God  himself,  as 
if  otherwise  theirs  of  necessity  should  take  place,  and  that 
under  which  we  live  be  abandoned:  there  is  no  remedy 
therefore,  but  to  abate  this  error  in  them,  and  directly  to  let 
them  know,  that  if  they  fall  into  any  such  conceit,  they  do 
but  a  little  flatter  their  own  cause.  As  for  us,  we  think  in 
no  respect  so  highly  of  it.  Our  persuasion  is,  that  no  age 
ever  had  knowledge  of  it  but  only  ours ;  that  they  which 
defend  it,  devised  it ;  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  Apostles  at 
any  time  taught  it,  but  the  contrary.  If  therefore  we  did 
seek  to  maintain  that  which  most  advantageth  our  own 
cause,  the  very  best  way  for  us,  and  the  strongest  against 
them,  were  to  hold,  even  as  they  do,  that  in  Scripture  there 
must  needs  be  found  some  particular  Form  of  Church-Polity 
which  God  hath  instituted,  "  and  which  for  that  verv  cause 
belongeth  to  all  Churches,  to  all  times."*  But  with  any 
such  partial  eye  to  respect  ourselves,  and  by  cunning  to 
make  those  things  seem  the  truest  which  are  the  fittest  to 
serve  our  purpose,  is  a  thing  which  we  neither  like  nor 
mean  to  follow.  Wherefore,  that  which  we  take  to  be 
generally  true  concerning  the  Mutability  of  Laws,  the  same 
we  have  plainly  delivered,  as  being  persuaded  of  nothing 
more  than  we  are  of  this ;  That  whether  it  be  in  matter  of 
speculation  or  of  practice,  no  untruth  can  possibly  avail 
the  patron  and  defender  long;  and  that  things  most  truly, 
are  likewise  most  behoovefully  spoken.-j- 

11.  This  we  hold  and  grant  for  truth,  that  those  very  whether 
Laws  which  of  their  own  nature  are  changeable,  be  notwith-  have^or■ 
standing  uncapable  of  change,  if  he  which  gave  them,  being  aii 
of  authority  so  to  do,    forbid  absolutely  to  change  them ;  or  those 
neither  may  they  admit  alteration  against  the  will  of  such  a  which 
Law-maker.    Albeit  therefore  we  do  not  find  any  cause,  why  S^wn  In 
of  right  there  should  be  necessarily  an  immutable  Form  set  furef 
down  in  Holy  Scripture ;  nevertheless,  if  indeed  there  have 
been  at  any  time  a  Church-Polity  so  set  down,  the  change 
whereof  the  sacred  Scripture  doth  forbid,  surely  for  men  to 

*  <«  Dkdplina  est  Christianae  Ecdesise  Polida,  a  Deo  ejus  recta  administrands  cansa 
constituta,  ac  propterea  ex  ejus  verbo  petenda,  et  ob  eandern  causam  omnium  Ecclesiarum 
communis  et  omnium  temporum."     Lib.  de  Ecdes.  Discip.  in  Analy. 

i*  *£ofica(ny  oZp  ol  aXrjdeis  rS>v  \6y(i>v,  ov  fJMVov  vphs  rh  eidevcu  XQV^^H^'"'^''^^^  th'cu, 
itWh  K(d  vQbs  rhv  filov,  ^WtpSol  yhg  ovtcs  rois  Is^oiSf  TnoT^vovrat,. — Arist.  Ethic,  lib. 
X.  cap.  1. 
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alter  those  Laws  which  God  for  perpetuity  hath  established; 
were  presumption  most  intolerable.  To  prove  thereforoi 
that  the  ¥dll  of  Christ  was  to  establish  Laws  so  permanent 
and  immutable^  that  in  any  sort  to  alter  them  cannot  but 
highly  offend  God,  thus  they  reason:  First,  If  Mosesi 
being  but  a  servant  in  the  House  of  God,  did  therein 
establish  Laws  of  Government  for  perpetuity ;  Laws,  which 
they  that  were  of  the  household  might  not  alter ;  shall  we 
admit  into  our  thoughts,  that  the  Son  of  God  hath,  in  pro- 
viding for  this  his  household,  declared  himself  less  fiuthfiil 
than  Moses  ?*  Moses  deUvering  unto  the  Jews  such  Laws 
as  were  durable,  if  those  be  changeable  which  Christ  hath 
deUvered  unto  us,  we  are  not  able  to  avoid  it>  but  (that 
which  to  think  were  heinous  impiety)  we  of  necessity  must 
confess,  even  the  Son  of  God  himself  to  have  been  less 
fiuthful  than  Moses.  Which  argument  shall  need  no  touch- 
stone to  try  it  by,  but  some  other  of  the  like  making.  Moses 
erected  in  the  wilderness  a  Tabernacle,  which  was  moveable 
from  place  to  place;  Solomon,  a  sumptuous  and  stately 
Temple,  which  was  not  moveable ;  therefore  Solomon  was 
faithfuller  than  Moses ;  which  no  man  indued  with  reason 
will  think :  and  yet  by  this  reason  it  doth  plainly  foDoWt 
He  that  will  see  how  faithful  the  one  or  the  other  was,  must 
compare  the  things  which  they  both  did,  unto  the  charge 
which  God  gave  each  of  them.  The  Apostle,  in  making 
comparison  between  our  Saviour  and  Moses,  attributeth 
faithfulness  unto  both,  and  maketh  this  difference  between 
them  ;  Moses  "  in,"  but  Christ  "  over"  the  House  of  God; 
Moses  in  that  House  which  was  his  by  charge  and  com- 
ndssiony  though  to  govern  it,  yet  to  govern  it  '^  as  a  servant;" 
but  Christ  over  this  House  as  being  ^'  his  own"  intire  pos- 
session. Our  Lord  and  Saviour  doth  make  protestatioii, 
John  "  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me;" 
faithful  therefore  he  was,  and  concealed  not  any  part  of  his 
Father's  will.  But  did  any  part  of  that  will  require  the 
ImmutabiUty  of  Laws  concerning  Church-Polity?      They 

*  Heb.  iii.  5,  6.  "  Either  that  commendation  of  the  Son  before  the  servant  is  a  fiiiie 
testimony,  or  the  Son  ordained  a  permanent  Government  in  the  Church.  If  permaieat^ 
then  not  to  be  changed^  What  then  do  they,  that  hold  it  may  be  changed  at  the  magif- 
trate's  pleasure,  but  advise  the  magistrate  by  his  Positive  Laws  to  proclaim,  that  it  is  hit 
will,  that  if  there  shall  be  a  Church  within  his  dominions,  he  will  maim  and  deform  ^ 
same?"  M. M.  p.  16.  <*  He  that  was  as  faithful  as  Moses,  left  as  clear  instnictioo  fir 
the  Government  of  the  Church :  but  Christ  was  as  fidthful  as  Moses :  Ergo."  Demomt 
of  Discip.  chap.  i. 
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answer.  Yea;  for  else  Gbd  should  less  favour  us  than 
the  Jews.*  God  would  not  have  their  Churches  guided  by 
any  Laws  but  his  own :  and  seeing  this  did  so.  continue  even 
till  Christ ;  now  to  ease  God  of  that  care,  or  rather  to  deprive 
the  Church  of  his  patronage,  what  reason  have  we?  Smrely 
none,  to  derogate  any  thing  from  the  ancient  love  whksh 
God  hath  borne  to  his  Church.  An  Heathen  Philosopher 
there  is,  who  considering  how  many  things  beasts  have 
which  men  have  not,  how  naked  in  comparison  of  them, 
how  impotent,  and  how  much  less  able  we  are  to  shift  for 
omrBdves  a  loi^  time  after  we  enter  into  this  world,  repiningly 
eoncluded  hereupon,  that  Nature  being  a  careful  mother  for 
tbem,  is  towards  us  a  hard-hearted  step-dame.  No,  we 
may  not  measure  the  affection  of  our  gracious  God  towards 
his  by  such  differences.^  For  even  herein  shineth  his  wisdom, 
that  though  the  ways  of  his  Providence  be  many,  yet  the  end, 
which  he  bringeth  all  at  the  length  unto,  is  one  and  the  self- 
staie.  But  if  such  kind' of  reasoning  i^ere  good,  might  we 
not  even  as  directly  conclude  the  very  same  concerning  Laws 
of  secular  Regiment?  Their  own  words  are  these;  ^*  In  Eccie- 
the  ancient  Church  of  the  Jews,  God  did  commaild,  and  m^^ 

III** 

Moses  commit  unto  writing,  all  thkigs  peitiMnt  as  well  to 
the  Civil  as  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State."  God  gave  them 
Laws  of  Civil  Regiment,  and  would  not  permit  their  Com- 
monweal to  be  governed  by  any  other  Laws  than  his  own. 
D^yth  God  less  regard  our  temporal  estate  in  thi»  world,  or 
provide  (cAt  it  worse  than  theirs  ?  To  us  notwithstanding  h^ 
kath  not,  as  to  them,  delivered  any  particular  Form  of  tem- 
potaX  Regiment,  unless^  perhaps  we  think,  as  some  do,  that 
(&e  grafting  of  the  Gentiles  and  their  incorporating  into  Rom. 
Israel,  doth  import  that  we  ought  to  be  subject  unto  the  Ephes. 
Ritei^  and  Law»  of  their  whole  Polity.  We  see  then  how  **  *' 
weak  such  disputes  are,  and  how  smally  they  make  to  this 
purpose.  That  Christ  did  not  mean  to  set  down  particular 
positive  Laws  for  all  things  in  such  sort  a»  Moses  did,  the 
very  different  manner  of  delivering  the  Laws  of  Moses  and 
the  Laws  of  Christ  doth  plainly  shew.  Moses  had  com- 
mandment to  gather  the  Ordinances  of  God  together  dis- 
tinctly, and  orderly  to  set  them  down  according  unto  their 
several  kinds,  for  each  public  duty  and  office  the  Laws  that 

*  "  Either  God  hath  left  a  prescript  Form  of  Government  now,  or  else  he  is  less  carefal 
irnder  the  New  Testament  than  under  the  Old."     Demonst  of  Discip.  chap.  i. 

r2 
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belong  thereto,  as  appeareth  in  the  books  themselves^.written 
of  purpose  for  that  end :  contrariwise,  the  Laws  of  Christ 
we  find  rather  mentioned  by  occasion  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  than  any  solemn  thing  directly  written  to  compre- 
hend them  in  legal  sort.    Again,  the  positive  Laws  which 
Moses  gave,  they  were  given  for  the  greatest   part,  with 
Deot.     restraint  to  the  land  of  Jewry :  "  Behold,"  saith  Moses,  "I 
^''*     have  taught  you  Ordinances  and  Laws,  as  the  Lord  my  God 
commanded  me,  that  ye  should  do  even  so  within  the  land 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it."    Which  Laws  and  Ordinances- 
positive  he  plainly  distinguisheth  afterward  from  the  Laws 
DeoLiv.  of  the  Two  Tables  which  were  moral :    ^^  The  Lord  spake 
18-.14.  ^jj^Q  y^^  Q^|.  ^£  ^Yxe  midst  of  the  fire ;  ye  heard  the  voice  of 

the  words,  but  saw  no  simiUtude,  only  a  voice.  Then  he 
declared  unto  you  his  Covenant  which  he  commanded  you  to 
do,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  wrote  them  upon  two 
tables  of  stone.  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  that  same 
time,  that  I  should  teach  you  Ordinances  and  Laws  which 
ye  should  observe  in  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it.** 
The  same  difierence  is  again  set  down  in  the  next  chapter 
following.    For  rehearsal  being  made  of  the  Ten  Command- 

Deot.  ments,  it  followeth  immediately,  *^  These  words  the  Lord 
spake  unto  all  your  multitude  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  the  cloud  and  the  darkness,  with  a  great  voice, 
and  added  no  more,  and  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of 
stone,  and  delivered  them  unto  me."  Biit  concerning  other 
Laws,  the  people  give  their  consent  to  receive  them  at  the 

Ver.37.  hands  of  Moses:  '^  Go  thou  nearer,  and  hear  all  that  the 
Lord  our  God  saith,  and  declare  thou  unto  us  all  that  the 
Lord  our  God  saith  unto  thee,  and  we  will  hear  it  and  do 
it."    The  people's  alacrity  herein  God  highly  commendetfa 

Dent.v.  with  most  efiectual  and  hearty  speech:  *'  I  have  heard  the 
voice  of  the  words  of  this  people ;  they  have  spoken  weD. 
O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them  to  fear  me,  and  to 
keep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  go  wdl 
with  them,  and  with  their  children  for  ever !  Go,  say  unto 
them.  Return  you  to  your  tents ;  But  stand  thou  here  widi 
me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all  the  Commandments,  and  the 
Ordinances,  and  the  Laws,  which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that 
they  may  do  them  in  the  land  which  I  have  given  them  to 
possess."  From  this  latter  kind  the  former  are  plainly  dis- 
tinguished in  many  things.     They  were  not  both  at  one  time 
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delivered,  neither  both  after  one  sort,  nor  to  one  end.  The 
former  uttered  by  the  voice  of  God  himself  in  the  hearing 
of  six  hundred  thousand  men;  the  former  written  with  the 
finger  of  God ;  the  former  termed  by  the  name  of  a  Cove- 
nant ;  the  former  given  to  be  kept  without  either  mention  of 
time  how  long,  or  of  place  where.  On  the  other  side,  the 
latter  given  after,  and  neither  written  by  God  himself,  nor 
given  unto  the  whole  multitude  immediately  from  God, 
but  unto  Moses,  and  from  him  to  them  both  by  word  and 
writing;  the  latter  termed  Ceremonies,  Judgments,  Ordi- 
nances, but  no  where  Covenants ;  finally,  the  observation  of 
the  latter  restrained  unto  the  land  where  God  would  esta- 
blish them  to  inhabit.  The  Laws  *  positive  are  not  framed 
without  regard  had  to  the  place  and  persons  for  the  which 
they  are  made.  If  therefore  Almighty  God,  in  framing 
their  Laws,  had  an  eye  unto  the  nature  of  that  people  and 
to  the  country  where  they  were  to  dwell;  if  these  pecuUar 
and  proper  considerations  were  respected  in  the  making  of 
their  Laws,  and  must  be  also  regarded  in  the  positive  Laws 
of  all  other  nations  besides;  then,  seeing  that  nations  are 
not  all  alike,  surely  the  giving  of  one  kind  of  positive  Laws 
unto  one  only  people  without  any  liberty  to  alter  them,  is 
but  a  slender  proof  that  therefore  one  kind  should  in  like 
sort  be  given  to  serve  everlastingly  for  all.  But  that  which 
most  of  all  maketh  for  the  clearing  of  this  point  is,  that  the 
Jews,  who  had  Laws  so  particularly  determining  and  so 
fiilly  instructing  them  in  all  afiairs  what  to  do,  were  not- 
withstanding continually  inured  with  causes  exorbitant,  and 
such  as  their  laws  had  not  provided  for.  And  in  this 
point  much  more  is  granted  us  than  we  ask,  namely,  that 
for  one  thing  which  we  have  left  to  the  Order  of  the 
Church,  they  had  twenty  which  were  undecided  by  the 
express  Word  of  God;"*^  and  that  *^  as  their  Ceremonies  and 
Sacraments"  were  "  multiplied  above  ours,"  even  "  so  grew 
the  number  of  those  cases  which  were  not  determined  by 
any  express  word."  So  that  if  we  may  devise  one  Law^ 
they  by  this  reason  might  devise  twenty ;  and  if  their  devising 
so  many  were  not  forbidden,  shall  their  example  prove  us 

•  "  Whereas  you  [Dr.  Whitgift]  say,  that  they  (the  Jews)  had  nothing  but  what  was 
deteirmined  by  the  Law,  and  we  have  many  things  undetermined  and  left  to  the  Order  of  the 
Church ;  I  will  offer,  for  one  that  you  shall  bring  that  we  have  left  to  the  Order  of  the  Church, 
to  shew  you  that  they  had  twenty  which  were  undedded  of  by  the  express  Word  of  God." 
T.C.  lib.i.  p.  35. 
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forbidden  to  devise  as  much  as  one  Law  for  the  ordering  of 

the  Cliurch?    We  might  not  devise^  no  not  one^  if  thdr 

example  did  prove  that  our  Saviour  bath  utterly  forbidden 

all  alteration  of  his  Laws,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  Law 

devised,  but  needs  it  must  either  take  away  from  his,  or  add 

thereunto  more  or  less,  and  so  make  some  kind  of  akecatioD. 

But  of  this  so  large  a  grant  we  are  content  not  to  take 

advantage.     Men  are  oftentimes  in  a  sudden  passion  num 

liberal  than'  they  would  be  if  they  had  leisure   to  take 

advice ;  and  therefore  so  bountiful  words  of  course  and  frank 

speeches  we  are  contented  to  let  pass,  without  turning  then 

unto  advantage  with  too  much  rigour.     It  may  be  they  had 

rather  be  listened  unto,  when  they  commend  the  Kings  ef 

T.  c.  in  Israel,  '^  which  attempted  nothing  in  the  Government  of  tbv 

to^hia  ^Church  without  the  express  Word  of  God:**   and  when 

b^ok";    they  urg^,  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  Word  undescrifaed, 

p.  446.    whether  it  Concerned  the  worship  of   God,   or  outward 

LxivjS.' Pohty,  nothing  unset  down;*  and  therefore  charged  them 

xxixT*  strictly  to  keep  themselves  unto  that  without  any  alteration. 

^'^       Howbeit,  seeing  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  many  things 

there  did  belong  unto  the  coiurse  of  their  public  affairs 

wherein  they  had  no  express  word  at  all  to  shew  precisdjr 

what  they  should  do ;  the  difference  between  their  eonditioD 

and  ours  in  these  cases  will  bring  some  Ught  unto  die  truth 

of  this  present  controversy.     Before  the  fact  of  the  son  of 

L€vit.    Shelomith,  there  was  no  Law  which  did  appoint  any  certain 

'  punishment  for  blasphemers:  that  wretched  creature  being 

therefore  deprehended  in  that  impiety  was  held  "  in  ward,* 

till  the  mind  of  the  Lord  were  known  concerning  his  case. 

The  like  practice  is  also  mentioned  upon  occasion  of  a 

Nam.     breach  of  the  Sabbath-day.     They  find  a  poor  silly  creature 

33^35.   gathering  sticks  in  the  wilderness;   they  bring  him  unto 

Moses  and  Aaron  and  all  the  congregation;  they  lay  him  is 

hold,  because  it  was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  with 

him,  till  God  hath  said  unto  Moses,  ^^  This  man  shall  die 

the  death,"    The  Law  required  to  keep  the  Sabbath ;  bat 

for  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath  what  punishment  should  be 

inflicted  it  did  not  appoint.     Such  occasions  as  these  are 

rare:  and  for  such  things  as  do  fall  scarce  once  in  many 

»  "  If  he  [Dr.  W.]  will  needs  separate  the  worship  of  God  from  the  external  Polity;  jft 
as  the  Lord  set  forth  the  one,  so  he  left  nothing  undescribed  in  the  other."  T.  C.  Uh.  ik 
p.  440. 
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ages  of  men,  it  did  suffice  to  take  such  order  as  was  requi- 
site when  they  fell.  But  if  the  case  were  such,  as  being  not 
already  determined  by  Law,  were  notwithstanding  likely 
oftentimes  to  come  in  question,  it  gave  occasion  of  adding 
Laws  that  were  not  before.  Thus  it  fell  out  in  the  case  of  Nani.i«. 
those  men  polluted;  and  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophedad;  Num. 
whose  causes  Moses  having  brought  before  the  Lord,  re-"'"* 
ceived  Laws  to  serve  for  the  like  in  time  to  come.  The 
Jews  to  this  end  had  the  Oracle  of  God,  they  had  the 
Prophets :  and  by  such  means,  God  himself  instructed  them 
from  Heaven  what  to  do  in  all  things  that  did  greatly  con- 
cern their  State,  and  were  not  already  set  down  in  the  Law» 
Shall  we  then  hereupon  argue  even  against  our  own  expe- 
rience and  knowledge?  Shall  we  think  to  persuade  men, 
that  of  necessity  it  is  with  us,  as  it  was  with  them,  that 
because  God  is  ours  in  all  respects  as  much  as  theirs,  there- 
fore either  no  such  way  of  direction  hath  been  at  any  time, 
or  if  it  have  been,  it  doth  still  continue  in  the  Church;  or 
if  the  same  do  not  continue,  that  yet  it  must  be  at  the  least 
supplied  by  some  such  mean  as  pleaseth  us  to  accompt  of 
equal  force  I  A  more  dutiful  and  religious  way  for  us  were 
to  admire  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  shineth  in  the  beautiful 
variety  of  all  things;  but  most  in  the  manifold  and  yet  har- 
monious dissimiUtude  of  those  ways,  whereby  his  Church 
upon  earth  is  guided  from  age  to  age  throughout  all  gene- 
rations of  men.  The  Jews  were  necessarily  to  continue  till 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  the  gathering  of 
nations  unto  him.  So  much  the  promise  made  unto  Abraham  oen. 
did  import.  So  much  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  at  the  hour  of  xuV/iq. 
his  death  did  foreshew.  Upon  the  safety  therefore  of  their, 
very  outward  state  and  condition  for  so  long,  the  after  good 
of  the  whole  world  and  the  salvation  of  all  did  depend. 
Unto  their  so  long  safety,  for  two  things  it  was  necessary 
to  provide ;  namely,  the  preservation  of  their  State  against 
foreign  resistance,  and  the  continuance  of  their  peace  within 
themselves.  Touching  the  one,  as  they  received  the  pro- 
mise of  God  to  be  the  Rock  of  their  defence,  against  which 
whoso  did  violently  rush  should  but  bruise  and  batter  them- 
selves; so  likewise  they  had  his  commandment  in  all  their 
affairs  that  way,  to  seek  direction  and  counsel  from  him. 
Men's  consultations  are  always  perilous:  and  it  falleth  out 
many  tunes,  that  after  long  deliberation  those  things  are  by 
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1  Tim.  St.  Paul  doth  fearfully  "  charge*'  Timothy,  even  **  In  the 
John'^^'  sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth  all,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
a^'sr.    witnessed  that  famous  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,  to 

keep  what  was  commanded  him  safe  and  sound,  till  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This  doth  exclude 
all  Uberty  of  changing  the  Laws  of  Christ,  whether  by 
abrogation,  or  addition,  or  howsoever.  For  in  Timothy 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ  receiveth  charge  concerning 
her  duty:  and  that  charge  is  to  koep  the  Apostle's  ccfmr 
mandment:  and  his  commandment  did  contain  the  Laws 
that  concerned  Church-government;  and  those  Laws  he 
straitly  requireth  to  be  observed  without  breach  or  blame 
till  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  Scrip- 
ture we  grant  every  one  man's  lesson  to  be  the  common 
instruction  of  all  men,  so  far  forth  as  their  cases  are  like; 
and  that  religiously  to  keep  the  Apostles'  commandments 
in  whatsoever  they  may  concern  us,  we  all  stand  bound. 
But  touching  that  commandment  which  Timothy  was 
charged  with,  we  swerve  undoubtedly  from  the  Apostle's 
precise  meaning,  if  we  extend  it  so  largely  that  the  arms 
thereof  shall  reach  tmto  all  things  which  were  commanded 
him  by  the  Apostle.  The  very  words  themselves  do  re- 
strain themselves  unto  some  special  Commandment  among 
many.  And  therefore  it  is  not  said,  ^*  Keep  the  Ordinances, 
Laws,  and  Constitutions,  which  thou  hast  received;  but 
rf)v  ivToXrjVf  that  great  Commandment''^  which  doth  princi- 
pally concern  thee  and  thy  calling;"  that  Commandment 

jobn  which  Christ  did  so  often  inculcate  unto  Peter;  that  Com- 
mandment   unto   the    careful    discharge   whereof   they  of 

Acts  Ephesus  are  exhorted,  "  Attend  to  yourselves,  and  to  all 
the  flock  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed  you  Bishops, 
to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  by 
his  own  blood;"  finally,  that  Commandment  which  unto  the 
same  Timothy  is  by  the  same  Apostle,  even  in  the  same 

2  Tim.  form  and  manner  afterwards  again  urged,  "  I  charge  thee 
*^*  *•     in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  will 


*  [Milton,  in  **  The  Reason  of  Church  Goverament,"  Bk.  I.  ch.  2,  supports  the  opinion,  Thtt 
the  whole  commandment  concerning  Discipline,  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle.  Hooker, 
he  says,  "  would  fain  have  this  denouncement  referred  to  the  particular  precept  going  belbit, 
because  the  word  commandment  (rV  ^vroA.^i')  is  in  the  singular  number,  not  remembering 
that  even  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  the  word  commandment  {rijs  irapaeyye?das)  it 
used  in  a  plural  sense,  ver.  5,  and  what  more  frequent  than  in  like  manner  to  say.  The  Law 
of  Moses  ?  So  that  either  to  restrain  the  significance  too  much,  or  too  much  to  inUrge  it, 
would  make  the  adjuration  either  not  so  weighty,  or  not  so  pertinent"] 
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judge  the  quick  and  dead  at  his  appearance,  and  in  his 
kingdom.  Preach  the  Word  of  God.^'.  When  Timothy  was 
instituted  iq^o  that  office^  then  was  the  credit  and  trust  of 
this  duty  coimnitted  unto  his  faithful  care;  The  Doctrine 
of  the*  Gospel  was  then  given  hin),  '^  as  the  precious  talent  i  Tim. 
or  treasure*  of  Jesus  Chriist,;  then  i^eceiyed  he  for  perform- 
ance of; this  duty,  "  the  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghrtst/'mm. 
To  keep  this  Commandment  immaculate  and  blameless,  *^' '^ 
^'  was  to  teach  the  ^ho^pel  <bf  Christ  without  mixture  of 
corrupt  and  unsound  doctiine;"  suc^  as  a  number  did  even 
m  those  times  intelnmin^le  wit}i  the  mysteries  of  Christian 
Belief.  *^  Till  the  appearanoeof  vChrist  to  keep  it  so,**  doth 
Hot  import  the  time  wherein  it  should  be  kept,  but  rather 
the  time  whereunto  the  final  reward  for  keeping  it  was 
reserved ;  according  to  that  of  St.  Pieml  concerning  himself, 
*^  X  have  kept  the  faith  ;  fc»r  the  residue  there  is  laid  up  for  2  Tim. 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  ^'  ' 
[Judge],  shall  in  that  day  render  uiito  me.'^  If  they  that 
labour  in  thi^  harvest  should  respect  but  the  present  fruit 
of  their  painful  travel,  a  poor  encouragement  it  were  unto 
them  to  oontinue  dierein  all  the  dalys  of  their  life.  But 
their  reward  is  great  in' "Heaven;  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness which  shall  be  given  them  in  that  day  is  honourable. 
The  fruit  of  their  industry  then  shall  they  reap  with  fhli 
contentment  and  satis&etion,  but  not  till  then.  Wherein  the 
greatness  of  their  reward  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  coun- 
tervail the  tediousness  of  their  expectation.  Wherefore 
till  then,  they  that  are  in  labour  must  rest  in  hope.  **  O 
Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  unto  thy  charge ; 
that  great  Commandment  which  thou  hast  received,  keep 
till  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:"  in  which 
sense,  although  we  judge  the  Apostle's  words  to  have  been 
uttered;  yet  hereunto  do  we  not  require  them  to  yield, 
that  think  any  other  construction  more  sound.  If  there- 
fore it  be  rejected,  and  theirs  esteemed  more  probable  which 
hold,  that  the  last  words  do  import  perpetual  observation 
of  the  Apostle's  Commandment  imposed  necessarily  for  ever 
upon  the  militant  Church  of  Christ;  let  them  withal  con- 
sider that  then  his  Commandment  cannot  so  largely  be  taken 
as  to  comprehend  whatsoever  the  Apostle  did  conmiand 
Timothy.     For  themselves  do  not  all  bind  the  Church  unto 
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some  things  whereof  Timothy  received  charge,  as  namely, 
I  Tim.  unto  that  precept  concerning  the  choice  of  Widows :  so, 
as  they  cannot  hereby  maintidn,  that  all  things  positively 
commanded  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  were 
commanded  for  perpetuity ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  certain 
things  were  commanded  to  be,  though  positive,  yet  per- 
petual in  the  Church;  they  should  not  therefore  urge 
against  us  places  that  seem  to  forbid  change,  but  rather  such 
as  set  down  some  measure  of  alteration ;  which  measure,  if  we 
have  exceeded,  then  might  they  therewith  charge  us  justly: 
whereas  now  they  themselves,  both  granting  and  also  using 
hberty  to  change,  cannot  in  reason  dispute  absolutely  against 
all  change.  Christ  delivered  no  inconvenient  or  unmeet 
Laws:  sundry  of  ours  they  hold  inconvenient;  therefore 
such  Laws  they  cannot !j>ossibly  hold  to  be  Christ's:  being 
not  his,  they  must  of  necessity  grant  them  added  unto  his. 
Yet  certain  of  those  very  Laws  so  added,,  they  themselves 
do  not  judge  unlawfiil;  as  they  plainfy  confess,  both  in 
matter  of  prescript  Attire  and  of  Rites  appertaining  to 
Burial.  Their  own  protestations  are,  that  they  plead  against 
the  inconvenience  not  the  unlawfulness  of  Popish  Apparel; 
and  against  the  inconvenience  not  the  unlawfulness  of  Cere- 
monies in  Burial.*  Therefore  they  hold  it  a  thing  not 
unlawful  to  add  to  the  Laws  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  so  conse- 
quently they  yield  that  no  Law  of  Christ  forbiddeth  addition 
unto  Church  Laws.  The  judgment  of  Calvin  being  alleged 
against  them,  to  whom  of  all  men  they  attribute  most; 
whereas  his  words  be  plain,  that  for  Ceremonies  and  external 
Discipline  the  Church  hath  power  to  make  Laws:f  the 
answer  which  hereunto  they  make  is,  That  indefinitely  the 

•  «  My  reasons  do  never  conclude  the  unlawfulness  of  these  Ceremonies  of  Burial,  baK 
the  inconvenience  and  inezpedience  of  them."  T.  C.  lib. iii.  p.  241.  And  in  the  table: 
"  Of  the  inconvenience,  not  of  the  unlawfulness  of  Popish  apparel  and  Ceremonies  in  BuriaL'' 
[The  first  of  these  references  is  in  T.  C.  connected  thus:  '*  Where  my  reasont,  &c.;  he 
(Dr.  Whitgift)  imagineth  me  concluding,  that  they  may  not  be,  and  that  it  is  unlavrfiil  to 
have  them :  which  notwithstanding,  St  Paul  doth  precisely  distinguish.     1  Cor.  vL  12."] 

t  "  Upon  the  indefinite  speaking  of  M.  Calvin,  saying,  Ceremonies  and  external  Dis- 
cipline, without  adding  all  or  some,  you  Dr.  Whitgifl  go  about  subtilly  to  make  men 
believe,  that  Calvin  had  placed  the  whole  external  Discipline  in  the  power  and  arbitrement 
of  the  Church.  For  if  all  external  Discipline  were  arbitrary,  and  in  tlie  choice  of  the  Churdi, 
Excommunication  also  (which  is  a  part  of  it)  might  be  cast  away ;  wluch  I  think  you  will  not 
say."  And  in  the  very  next  words  before,  "  Where  you  would  give  to  understand,  that 
Ceremonies  and  external  Discipline  are  not  prescribed  particularly  by  the  Word  of  God,  and 
therefore  left  to  the  order  of  the  Church  :  you  must  understand,  that  all  external  Discipline 
is  not  left  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  being  particularly  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures ;  no  more 
than  all  Ceremonies  are  left  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  as  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Sapper  of  the  Lord."    T.  C.  lib.i.  p.  33. 
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speech  is  true,  and  that  so  it  was  meant  by  him ;  namely, 
that  some  things  belonging  unto  external  Discipline  and 
Ceremonies  are  in  the  power  and  arbitrement  of  the  Church ; 
but  neither  was  it  meant,  neither  is  it  true  generally,  that  all 
external  Discipline  and  all  Ceremonies  are  left  to  the  order 
of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  are  Ceremonies,  which  yet  the 
Church  may  not  therefore  abrogate.  Again,  Excommuni* 
cation  is  a  part  of  external  Discipline,  which  might  also  be 
cast  away,  if  all  external  Discipline  were  arbitrary  and  in  the 
choice  of  the  Church.  By  which  their  answer  it  doth  appear, 
that  touching  the  names  of  Ceremony  and  External  Disci- 
pline, they  gladly  would  have  us  so  understood,  as  if  we  did 
herein  contain  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do.  The  fault 
which  we  find  with  them,  is  that  tli^py  overmuch  abridge  the 
Church  of  her  power  in  these  things.  Whereupon  they 
recharge  us,  as  if  in  these  things  we  gave  the  Church  a 
liberty  which  hath  no  limits  or  bounds ;  as  if  all  things  which 
the  name  of  Discipline  containeth  were  at  the  Church's  free 
choice:  so  that  we  might  either  have  Church-governors  and 
government,  or  want  them ;  either  retain  or  reject  Church- 
censures  as  we  list.  They  wonder  at  us  as  at  men  which 
think  it  so  indifferent  what  the  Church  doth  in  matter  of 
Ceremonies,  that  it  may  be  feared  lest  we  judge  the  very 
Sacraments  themselves  to  be  held  at  the  Church's  pleasure. 
No,  the  name  of  Ceremonies  we  do  not  use  in  so  large  a 
meaning  as  to  bring  Sacraments  within  the  compass  and 
reach  thereof;  although  things  belonging  unto  the  outward 
form  and  seemly  administration  of  them  are. contained  in  that 
name,  even  as  we  use  it.  For  the  name  of  Ceremonies  we 
use  as  they  themselves  do,  when  they  speak  after  this  sort : 
*^  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church,  as  the  t.  c. 
weightiest  things,  ought  especially  to  be  looked  unto;  but  p. in? 
the  Ceremonies  also,  as  mint  and  cummin,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected."  Besides,  in  the  matter  of  external  Discipline 
or  Regiment  itself,  we  do  not  deny  but  there  are  some  things 
whereto  the  Church  is  bound  till  the  world's  end.  So  as  the 
question  is  only.  How  far  the  bounds  of  the  Church's  liberty 
do  reach  ?  We  hold,  that  the  power  which  the  Church 
hath  lawfully  to  make  Laws  and  Orders  for  itself  doth 
extend  unto  sundry  things  of  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
such  other  matters;   whereto  their   opinion  is,  that  the 
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Church's  authority  and  power  doth  not  reach.  Whereas 
therefore,  in  disputing  against  us  about  this  point,  they  take 
their  compass  a  great  deal  wider  liian  the  trutli  of  things 
can  afford;  producing  reasons  and  arguments  by  way-  df 
generality,  to  prove  that  Christ  hath  set.  down  all  tlungs 
belonging  any  way  iuito  the  form  of  ordering  his  Church, 
and  bath  absolutely  forbidden  change  by  addition  or  dimi* 
nution,  great  or  small  (for  so  their  manner  of  disputing  is); 
we  are  constrained  to  make  our  defence  by  shewitig,  that 
Christ  hath  not  deprived  his  Church  so  far  of  all  liberty  k 
making  Orders  and  Laws  for  itself,  and  that  they  themselves  do 
not  think  he  hath  so  done.  For  are  they  able  to  shew  that  all 
particular  Customs,  Rites,  and  Orders  of  reformed  Chiurchei 
have  been  appointed  by  Christ  himself?  No :  they  granti 
that  in  matter  of  circumstance  they  alter  that  which  they 
have  received  ;*  but  in  things  of  substance  they  keep  the 
Laws  of  Christ  without  change.  If  we  say  the  aame  in  oaf 
own  behalf  (which  surely  we  may  do  with  a  great  deal  mote 
truth),  then  must  they  cancel  all  that  hath  been  before 
alleged,  and  begin  to  inquire,  afresh,  whether  we  retain  the 
Laws  that  Christ  hath  delivered  concerning  matters  of  sub- 
stance, yea,  or  no.  For  our  constant  persuasion  in  ddv 
point  is  as  theirs,  that  we  have  no  where  altered  the  Laws 
of  Christ  further  than  in  such  particularities  only  as  have 
the  nature  of  things  changeable  according  to  the  difference 
of  times,  places,  persons,  and  other  the  like  circumstances. 
Christ  hath  commanded  Prayers  to  be  made.  Sacraments 
to  be  ministered,  his  Church  to  be  care&lly  taught  and 
guided.  Concerning  every  of  these,  somewhat  Christ  hath 
commanded,  which  must  be  kept  till  the  world's  end.  On 
the  contrary  side,  in  every  of  diem  somewhat  there  may  be 
added,  as  the  Church  shall  judge  it  expedient*  So  that  if 
they  will  speak  to  piurpose,  all  which  hitherto  hath  been 
disputed  of,  they  must  give  over,  and  stand  upon  such 
particulars  only  as  they  can  shew  we  have  either  added  or 
abrogated  otherwise  than  we  ought  in  the  matter  of  Chnrch-> 
Polity.  Whatsoever  Christ  hath  commanded  for  ever  to 
be  kept  in  his  Church,  the  same  we  take  not  upon  us  to 
abrogate;  and  whatsoever  our  Laws  have  thereunto  added 

*  '*  We  deny  not  but  certain  things  are  left  to  the  order  of  the  Church,  because  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  those  wluch  are  varied  by  times,  places,  persons,  and  other  circamBtances,  and 
so  could  not  at  once  be  set  down  and  established  for  eTer.**    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  27. 
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besides,  of  such  quality  we  hope  it  is  as  no  Law  of  Christ 
doth  any  where  condemn.     Wherefore,  that  all  may  be  laid 
together  and  gathered  into  a  narrower  room ;  First,  so  far     i. 
forth  as  the  Church  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  and  hi^ 
invisible  Spouse,  it  needeth  no  external  Polity.     Dhat  very 
part  of  the  Law  divine  which  teacheth  faith  and  works  of 
righteousness,  is  itself  alone  sufficient  for  the  Church  of  God 
in  that  respect.     But  as  the  Church  is  a  visible  Society  and 
Bodypolitic,  Laws  of  Polity  it  cannot  [but?]  want.  Secondly,    ii.  ^ 
whereas  therefore  it  cometh  in  the   second   place  to  be 
inquired,  what  Laws  are  fittest  and  best  for  the  Church; 
they  who  first  embraced  that  rigorous  and  strict  opinion, 
whidi  depriveth  the  Church  of  hberty  to  make  any  kind  of 
Law  for  herself,  inclined  (as  it  should  seem)  thereunto ;  for 
that    they  imagined    all    things  which    the  Church  doth 
without  commandment  of  Holy  Scripture,  subject  to  that  im. 
reproof  which  the  Scripture  itself  useth  in  certain  cases,  001!"*  ^'^' 
when  divine  authority  ought  alone  to  be  followed.    Hereupon  "'^ 
they  thought  it  enough  for  the  cancelling  of  any  kind  of 
order  whatsoever,  to  say,  ^^  The  Word  of  God  teacheth  it 
not,  it  is  a  device  of  the  brain  of  man,  away  with  it  therefore 
out  of  the  Church."   St.  Augustine  was  of  another  mind,  who, 
speaking  of  Fasts  on  the  Sunday,  saith,  ^^  That  he  which  Angasu 
would  choose  out  that  day  to  fast  on,  should  give  thereby  no    ^* 
small  offence  to  the  Church  of  God,  which  had  received  a 
contrary  custom.     For  in  these  things,  whereof  the  Scripture 
appointeth  no  certainty,  the  use  of  the  people  of  God,  or  the 
ordinances  of  our  Fathers,  must  serve  for  a  Law.     In  which 
case,  if  we  will  dispute,  and  condemn  one  sort  by  another's 
custom,  it  will  be  but  matter  of  endless  contention ;  where, 
forasmuch  as  the  labour  of  reasoning  shall  hardly  beat  into 
men's  heads  any  certain  or  necessary  truth,  surely  it  standeth 
us  upon  to  take  heed,  lest  with  the  tempest  of  strife,  the 
brightness  of  charity  and  love  be  darkened."    If  all  things 
must  be  commanded  of  God  which  may  be  practised  of  his 
Church,  I  would  know  what  commandment  the  Gileadites 
had  to  erect  that  Altar  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua.     Did  not  congruity  of  Reason  induce  them  there*  Josh. 
unto,  and  suffice  for  defence  of  their  fact  ?     I  would  know 
what  commandment  the  women  of  Israel  had  yearly   tojadg. 
mourn  and  lament  in  the  memory  of  Jephthah's  daughter; 
what  commandment  the  Jews  had  to  celebrate  tlieir  Feast 
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of  Dedication,  never  spoken  of  in  the  Law,  yet  solemnized 
John  even  by  our  Saviour  himself;  what  commandment,  finally, 
they  had  for  the  Ceremony  of  odours  used  about  the  bodies 
John  of  the  dead,  after  which  custom  notwithstanding  (sith  it  was 
*^*****  their  custom)  our  Lord  was  contented  that  his  own  most 
precious  body  should  be  intombed.  Wherefore  to  reject 
all  Orders  of  the  Church  which  men  have  established, 
is  to  think  worse  of  the  Laws  of  men  in  this  respect,  than 
either  the  judgment  of  wise  men  alloweth,  or  the  Law  of 
God  itself  will  bear.  Howbeit,  they  which  had  once  taken 
upon  them  to  condemn  all  things  done  in  the  Church,  and 
not  commanded  of  God  to  be  done,  saw  it  was  necessary 
for  them  (continuing  in  defence  of  this  their  opinion)  to  hold, 
that  needs  there  must  be  in  Scripture  set  down  a  complete 
particular  Form  of  Church-Polity,  a  Form  prescribing  how 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Church  must  be  ordered,  a  form  in 
no  respect  lawful  to  be  altered  by  mortal  men.  For  refor- 
mation of  which  oversight  and  error  in  them,  there  were 
that  thought  it  a  part  of  Christian  love  and  charity  to 
instruct  them  better,  and  to  open  unto  them  the  difierence 
between  matters  of  perpetual  necessity  to  all  men's  Salva- 
tion, and  matters  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity:  the  one  both 
fully  and  plainly  taught  in  Holy  Scripture;  the  other  not 
necessary  to  be  in  such  sort  there  prescribed :  the  one  not 
capable  of  any  diminution  or  augmentation  at  all  by  men; 
the  other  apt  to  admit  both.  Hereupon  the  authors  of  the 
former  opinion  were  presently  seconded  by  other  wittier  and 
better  learned,  who  being  loth  that  the  Form  of  Church- 
Polity  which  they  sought  to  bring  in,  should  be  otherwise 

I.  than  in  the  highest  degree  accounted  of,  took.  First,  An 
exception  against  the  difference  between  Church-Polity  and 

II.  matters  of  necessity  to  Salvation.  Secondly,  Against  the 
restraint  of  Scripture,  (which  they  say)  receiveth  injury  at 
our  hands,  when  we   teach  that  it  teacheth   not   as  well 

III.  matters  of  Polity,  as  of  Faith  and  Salvation.  Thirdly,  Con- 
strained hereby  we  have  been,  therefore,  both  to  maintain 
that  distinction  as  a  thing  not  only  true  in  itself,  but  by  them 

IV.  likewise  so  acknowledged,  though  unawares.  Fourthly,  And 
to  make  manifest  that  from  Scripture,  we  offer  not  to  dero- 
gate the  least  thing  that  truth  thereunto  doth  claim,  inas- 
much as  by  us  it  is  willingly  confest,  that  the  Scripture  of 
God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  inestimable  treasures  of 
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wisdom  and  knowledge  in  many  kinds,  over  and  above 
things  in  this  one  kind,  barely  necessary ;  yea,  even  that 
matters  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  are  not  therein  omitted  but 
taught  also,  albeit  not  so  taught  as  those  other  things  before- 
mentioned.  For  so  perfectly  are  those  things  taught,  that 
nothing  can  ever  need  to  be  added,  nothing  ever  cease  to  be 
necessary :  these,  on  the  contrary  side,  as  being  of  a  far 
other  nature  and  quaUty,  not  so  strictly  nor  everlastingly 
commanded  in  Scripture,  but  that  unto  the  complete  Form 
of  Church-PoUty,  much  may  be  requisite  which  the  Scrip- 
ture teacheth  not;  and  much  which  it  hath  taught  become 
unrequisite,  sometime  because  we  need  not  use  it,  sometime 
also  because  we  cannot.  In  which  respect,  for  mine  own 
part,  although  I  see  that  certain  reformed  Churches,  the 
Scottish  especially  and  French,  have  not  that  which  best 
agreeth  with  the  sacred  Scripture,  I  mean  the  Government 
that  is  by  Bishops,  inasmuch  as  both  those  Churches  are 
fallen  under  a  different  kind  of  Regiment;  which  to  remedy, 
it  is  for  the  one  altogether  too  late,  and  too  soon  for  the 
other  during  their  present  affliction  and  trouble :  this  their 
defect  and  imperfection  I  had  rather  lament  in  such  case 
than  exagitate;  considering  that  men  oftentimes,  without 
any  fault  of  their  own,  may  be  driven  to  want  that  kuid.  of 
Polity  or  Regiment  which  is  best,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  that  which  either  the  irremediable  error  of  £Drmer 
times,  or  the  necessity  of  the  present,  hath  cast  upon  them.* 
Fifthly,  Now,  because  that  position  first-mentioned,  which  v. 
holdeth  it  necessary  that  all  things  which  the  Church  may 
lawfully  do  in  her  own  Regiment  be  commanded  in  Holy 
Scripture,  hath  by  the  later  defenders  thereof  been  greatly 
qualified;  who,  though  perceiving  it  to  be  over,  extreme, 
are  notwithstanding  loth  to  acknowledge  any  oversight 
therein,  and  therefore  labour  what  they  may  to  salve  it  by 
construction ;  we  have  for  the  more  perspicuity  delivered 
what  was  thereby  meant  at  the  first,  Sixthly,  How  inju-  vl 
rious  a  thing  it  were  unto  all  the  Churches  of  God  for  men 

*  [*<  Whereas  M.  Doctor  (Whitgift)  would  bring  us  into  a  foolish  paradise  of  ourselves, 
as  though  we  need  not  to  learn  any  thing  at  the  Churches  of  France  and  Scotland ;  he  should 
have  understanded,  that  as  we  have  been  unto  them  an  example,  and  have  provoked  them 
to  follow  us,  so  the  Lord  will  have  us  also  profit  and  be  provoked  by  their  example ;  and  so 
be  mutual  helps  one  to  another,  and  stir  up  ourselves  with  the  admonition  that  our  Saviour 
Christ  stirred  up  his  Apostles, — that  oftentimes  those  that  are  first  are  not  forwardest. 
Matt.  XX.  16."     T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  194.] 

VOL.  I.  S 
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YH.  to  hold  it  in  that  meaning ;  Seventhly,  And  how  unperfect 
their  interpretations  are,  who  so  much  labour  to  help  it 
either  by  dividing  Commandments  of  Scripture  into  two 
kinds,  and  so  defending  that  all  things  must  be  commanded, 

VIII.  if  not  in  special,  yet  in  general  Precepts ;  Eighthly,  Or  by 
taking  it  as  meant,  that  in  case  the  Church  do  devise  any 
new  Order,  she  ought  therein  to  follow  the  direction  of 
Scripture  only,  and  not  any  star-light  of  man's   Reason. 

IX.  Ninthly,  Both  which  evasions  being  cut  off,  we  have  in  the 
next  place  declared  after  what  sort  the  Church  may  lawfully 
frame  to  herself  Laws  of  PoUty,  and  in  what  reckomng 
such  Positive  Laws  both  are  with  God,  and  should  be  with 

X.  men.  Tenthly,  Furthermore,  because  to  abridge  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  in  this  behalf,  it  hath  been  made  a  thwg  very 
odious,  that  when  God  himself  hath  devised  some  certain 
Laws,  and  committed  them  to  sacred  Scripture,  man  by 
abrogation,  addition,  or  any  way,  should  presume  to  alter 
and  change  them ;  it  was  of  necessity  to  be  examined, 
whether  the  authority  of  God  in  making/  or  his  care  in  coat" 
mitting  those  hid  Laws  unto  Scripture,  be  sufficient  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  God  doth  in  no  case  allow  they  should 

XI.  suffer  any  such  kind  of  change.  Eleventhly,  The  last 
refuge  for  proof,  that  divine  Laws  of  Christian  Church-Polity 
may  not  be  altered,  by  extinguishment  of  any  old,  or  addition 
of  new  in  that  kind,  is  partly  a  marvellous  strange  discourse, 
that  Christ  (unless  he  would  shew  himself  not  so  faithful  as 
Moses,  or  not  so  wise  as  Lycurgus  and  Solon*)  must  needs 
have  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture  some  certain  complete  and 
unchangeable  Form  of  Polity ;  and  partly  a  coloured  shew 
of  some  evidence,  where  change  of  that  sort  of  Laws  may 
seem  expressly  forbidden,  although  in  truth  nothing  less  be 
done.  I  might  have  added  hereunto  their  more  familiar  and 
popular  disputes,  as.  The  Church  is  a  City,  yea,  the  City  of 
the  great  King;  and  the  life  of  a  City  is  Polity:  The 
Church  is  the  House  of  the  Uving  God ;  and  what  house 
can  there  be  without  some  order  for  the  government  of  it! 
In  the  royal  house  of  a  Prince,  there  must  be  officers  for 
government,  such  as  not  any  servant  in  the  house,  but  the 
Prince,  whose  the  house  is,  shall  judge  convenient ;  so  the 

*  **  Nisi  Reip.  sus  statum  omnem  constituent,  magistratus  ordinarit,  singulonim  maoen 
potestatemque  descripserit,  quae  judicionim  forique  ratio  habenda?  quomodo  civium  fimeodB 
lites  ?  non  solum  minus  Ecclesise  Christianae  providit,  quam  Moses  dim  Judaicae,  sed  qnia 
a  Lycurgo,  Solone,  Numa,  civitatibus  suis  prospectum  sit"    Lib.  de  Eodesiast.  Disdp. 
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House  of  God  must  have  orders  for  the  government  of  it, 
such  as  not  any  of  the  household,  but  God  himself,  hath 
appointed.  It  cannot  stand  with  the  love  and  wisdom  of 
God  to  leave  such  order  untaken  as  is  necessary  for  the  due 
government  of  his  Church.  The  numbers,  (Jegriees,  orders, 
and  attire  of  Solomon's  servants,  did  shew  his  wisdom: 
therefore  he  which  is  greater  than  Solomon  hath  not  failed 
to  leave  in  his  House  such  orders  for  government  thereof  as 
may  serve  to  be  as  a  looking-glass  for  his  providence,  care, 
and  wisdom,  to  be  seeA  in.  That  little  spark  of  the  light  of 
Nature  which  remaineth  in  us,  may  serve  us  for  the  affairs 
of  this  life.  **  But  as  in  all  other  matters  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  so  principally  in  this  which  concemeth 
the  very  government  of  that  Kingdom,  needful  it  is  we  should 
be  taught  of  God.  As  long  as  men  are  persuaded  of  any 
order  that  it  is  only  of  men,  they  presume  of  their  own  un- 
derstanding, and  they  think  to  devise  another  not  only  as 
good,  but  better  than^  that  which  they  have  received.  By 
severity  of  punishment  this  presumption  and  curiosity  may 
be  restrained.  But  that  catliiot  work  such  cheerful  obe- 
dience as  is  yielded  where  the  Conscience  hath  respect  to 
G-od  as  the  author  of  Laws  and  Orders.  This  was  it  which 
countenanced  the  Laws  of  Moses,  Aiade  concerning  outward 
Polity  for  the  administration  of  holy  things.  The  like  soihe 
Lawgivers  of  the  Heathens  did  pretend,  but  falsely ;  yet 
iHsely  discerning  the  use  of  this  persuasion.  For  the  better 
obedience'  sake  therefore  it  was  expedient,  that  God  should 
bte  author  of  the  Pohty  of  his  Church.^'  But  to  what  issue 
doth  all  this  come?  A  man  would  think  that  they  which 
hold  out  with  such  discourses,  were  of  nothing  more  fully 
persuaded  than  of  this,  that  the  Scripture  hath  set  down  a 
complete  Form  of  Church-Polity,  universal,  perpetual,  alto- 
gether unchangeable.  For  so  it  would  follow,  if  the  premises 
were  sound  and  strong  to  such  effect  as  is  pretended.  Not- 
withstanding, they  which  have  thus  formally  maintained 
argument  in  defence  of  the  first  oversight,  are  by  the  very 
evidence  of  truth  themselves  constrained  to  make  this  in 
effect  their  conclusion.  That  the  Scripture  of  God  hath  many 
things  concerning  Church-Polity ;  that  of  those  many  some 
are  of  greater  weight,  some  of  less ;  that  what  hath  been 
urged  as  touching  immutability  of  Laws,  it  extendeth  in 
truth  no  further  than  only  to  Laws  wherein  things  of  greater 

s2 
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moment  are  prescribed.  Now  those  thkigs  (^greater  momenti 
TheDe.  what  are  they?  Forsooth,  **  Doctors,  Pastors,  Lay-elders, 
e^^t^  Elderships  compounded  of  these  three ;  Synods,  consistiiig 
•ten '  of  many  Elderships ;  Deacons,  Women-church-servants,  or 
iS*^*  Widows ;  free  consent  of  the  people  unto  actions  of  greatest 
MsT*'  moment,  after  they  be  by  Churches  or  Synods  orderly  re- 
solved."* All  "  this  Form"  of  Polity  (if  yet  we  may  term 
that  a  form  of  building,  when  men  have  laid  a  few  rafters 
together,  and  those  not  all  of  the  soundest  neither),  but 
howsoever,  all  **  this  Form"  they  conclude  is  prescribed  ia 
such  sort,  that  to  add  to  it  any  thing  as  of  like  importance 
(for  so  I  think  they  mean),  or  to  abrogate  of  it  any  thing  at 
tdl,  is  unlawful.  In  which  resolution  if  they  will  firmly  and 
constantly  persist,  I  see  not  but  that  concerning  the  pdnti 
which  hitherto  have  been  disputed  of,  they  must  agree  Aat 
they  have  molested  the  Church  with  needless  oppositioa; 
and  henceforward,  as  we  said  before,  betake  themselves 
wholly  unto  the  trial  of  particulars,  whether  every  of  those 
things  which  they  esteem  as  principal,  be  either  so  esteemed 
of,  or  at  all  established  for  perpetuity  in  Holy  Scripture; 
and,  whether  any  particular  thing  in  our  Church-Polity  be 
received  other  than  the  Scripture  alloweth  of,  either  in 
greater  things,  or  in  smaller.  The  matters  wherein  Churcb* 
Polity  is  conversant,  are  the  public  reUgious  Duties  of  the 
Church,  as,  the  Administration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments, 
Prayers,  Spiritual  Censures,  and  the  like.  To  these  the 
Church  standeth  always  bound.  Laws  of  Polity,  are  Laws 
which  appoint  in  what  manner  these  duties  shall  be  per* 
formed.  In  performance  whereof,  because  all  that  are  of 
the  Church  cannot  jointly  and  equally  work,  the  first  thing 
in  Polity  required,  is  a  difference  of  persons  in  the  Church, 
without  which  difference  those  functions  cannot  in  orderiy 
sort  be  executed.  Hereupon  we  hold,  that  God's  clergy  are 
a  State,  which  hath  been  and  will  be,  as  long  as  there  is  i 
Church  upon  earth,  necessary  by  the  plain  Word  of  God 
himself;  a  State  whereunto  the  rest  of  God's  people  must 
be  subject,  as  touching  things  that  appertain  to  their  soul's 
health.f    For  where  PoUty  is,  it  cannot  but  appoint  some 

*  ["  The  free  consent  of  the  People,  to  be  given  unto  the  Church  actions  of  grettot 
moment,  as  in  elections,  excommunications,  determination  of  controrennes,  or  things  eqjosl  t$ 
these,  ajfter  they  be  by  the  particular  Churches  or  Synods  orderly  resolved,  juid  thdi 
exceptions  answered.''  p.  133.] 

t  [See  Note  on  1  Pet.  v.  3.  Book  V.  sect  77.] 
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to  be  leaders  of  others,  and  some  to  be  led  by  others.    *^  If  Luke 

vi  30* 

the  blind  lead  the  blind^  they  both  perish."  It  is  with  the 
Clergy,  if  their  persons  be  respected,  even  as  it  is  with 
other  men ;  their  quality  many  times  far  beneath  that  which 
the  dignity  of  their  place  requireth.  Howbeit,  according 
to  the  order  of  Polity,  they  being  the  "lights  of  the  world,"  Matt. 
others  (though  better  and  wiser)  must  that  way  be  subject  ^' 
unto  them.  Again,  Forasmuch  as  where  the  Clergy  are 
any  great  multitude,  order  doth  necessarily  require  that  by 
degrees  they  be  distinguished ;  we  hold  there  have  ever  been 
and  ever  ought  to  be  in  such  case,  at  leastwise,  two  sorts 
of  Ecclesiastical  persons,  the  one  subordinate  unto  the 
other;  as  io  the  Apostles  in  the  beginning,  and  to  the 
Bishops  always  since,  we  find  plainly  both  in  Scripture,  and 
in  all  Elcclesiastical  Records,  other  Ministers  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments  have  been.  Moreover,  it  cannot  enter  into 
any  man's  conceit  to  think  it  lawful,  that  every  man  which 
listeth,  should  take  upon  him  charge  in  the  Church ;  and 
therefore  a  solemn  Admittance  is  of  such  necessity,  that 
without  it  there  can  be  no  Church-Polity.  A  number  of 
particularities  there  are,  which  make  for  the  more  convenient 
being  of  these  principal  and  perpetual  parts  in  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  but  yet  are  not  of  such  constant  use  and  necessity  in 
God's  Church.  Of  this  kind  are,  times  and  places  appointed 
for  the  exercise  of  Rel^ion ;  specialties  belonging  to  the 
public  solemnity  of  the  Word,  the  Sacraments,  and  Prayer; 
the  enlargement  or  abridgment  of  functions  ministerial,  de- 
pending upon  those  two  principal  before-mentioned ;  to 
conclude,  even  whatsoever  doth  by  way  of  formality  and 
circumstance  concern  any  public  action  of  the  Church. 
Now  although  that  which  the  Scripture  hatii  of  things  in 
the  former  kind,  be  for  ever  permanent ;  yet  in  the  latter, 
both  much  of  that  which  the  Scripture  teacheth  is  not  ahvays 
needful,  and  much  the  Church  of  God  shall  always  need 
which  the  Scripture  teacheth  not.  So  as  the  Form  of  Polity 
by  them  set  down  for  perpetuity,  is  three  ways  &ulty.  Faulty 
in  omitting  some  things  which  in  Scripture  are  of  that  nature, 
as  namely,  the  difference  that  ought  to  be  of  Pastors, 
when  they  grow  to  any  great  multitude ;  faulty  in  requiring 
Doctors,  Deacons,  Widows,  and  such  like,  as  things  of 
perpetual  necessity  by  the  Law  of  God,  which  in  truth  are 
nothing  less ;  faulty  also  in  urging  some  things  by  Scripture 
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immutable^  as  their  Lay-elders,  'which  the  Scripture  neither 
maketh  immutable,  nor  at  all  teacheth,  for  any  thing  either 
we  can  as  yet  find,  or  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  prove. 
But  hereof  more  in  the  Books  that  follow.  As  for  those 
marvellous  discourses  whereby  they  adventure  to  argue, 
that  God  must  needs  have  done  the  thing  which  they  imagine 
was  to  be  done ;  I  must  confess^  I  hav«  often  wondered  at 
their  exceeding  bpldness  herein^  When  the  question  is, 
whether  God  have  delivered  in  Scripture  (aa  they  affirm  he 
hath)  a  complete,  particular,  immutable  Form  of  Church- 
Polity.;  why  take  they  that  other  both  presumptuous  and 
superfluous  labour,  to  prove  he  should  have  -done  it  ^  there 
being  no  way  in  this  case  to  prove  the  deed  of  God,  saving 
only  byjproducing  that  evid^ncem^herein  he  hath  done  it! 
But  if  there  be  no  i^Uqh  thing  apparent  upon  record,  they 
do  as  if  one  should  demand  ft  legiapy  by  force  and  virtue  of 
some  written  testament,  wherein  there  being  no  such  thing 
specified,  he  pleadeth, .  that  there  it  must:  needs  be,  and 
bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  (mt  good*will  which  always 
the  testator  bore  him ;  imagining,  that  these  or  the  hke 
proofs  will  convict  a  testament  to  have  tbiLt  in  it  which  other 
men  can  no  where  by  reading  find.  -  iDimatters  which  concern 
the  a,ctions  of  God,  the  most  dutiful  way  on  our  part  is  to 
search  what  God  hath  done,  and  with  meekness  to  admire 
that,  rather  than  to  dispute  what  he  in  congruity  of  Reason 
ought  to  do.  The  ways  which  he  hath  whereby  to  do  all 
things  for  the  greatest  good  of  his  Church,  are  mo  [more] 
in  number  than  we  can  search ;  other  in  Nature,  than  that 
we  shoul4  presume  to  determine  which  of  many  should  be 
the  fittest  for  him  to  cboose,  till  such  time  as  we  see  he  hath 
chosen  of  many  some  one ;  which  one  we  then  may  boldly 
conclude  to  be  the  fittest,  because  he  hath  taken  it  before 
the  rest.  When  we  do  otherwise,  surely  we  exceed  our 
bounds ;  who,  and  where  we  are,  we  forget ;  and  therefore 
needful  it  is,  that  our  pride  in  such  cases  be  controlled,  and 
our  disputes  beaten  back  with  those  demands  of  the  blessed 
Rom.  Apostle,  *'  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
M.  ^^'  ways  past  finding,  out !  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  or  who  was  bis  counsellor?" 


BOOK  IV. 

CONCERNING  THEIR  THIRD  ASSERTION,  THAT  OUR  FORM  OF  CHURCH- 
POLITY  IS  CORRUPTED  WITH  POPISH  ORDERS,  RITES,  AND  CERE- 
MONIES, BANISHED  OUT  OF  CERTAIN  REFORMED  CHURCHES,  WHOSR 
EXAMPLE   THEREIN   WE   OUGHT   TO   HAVE   FOLLOWED. 


THE  MATTER  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  FOURTH  BOOK. 

1.  How  great  use  Ceremonies  have  in  the  Church. 

2.  The  first  thing  they  blame  in  the  kind  of  our  Ceremonies,  is,  That  we  have  not 

in.  them  ancient  Apostolical  simplicity,  but  a  greater  pomp  and  stateliness. 

3.  The  second,  That  so  many  of  them  are  the  same  which  the  Church  of  Rome 

useth ;  and  the  Reasons  which  they  bring  to  prove  them  for  that  cause  blame- 
worthy. 

4.  How  when  they  go  about  to  expound  what  Popish  Ceremonies  they  mean,  they 

contradict  their  own  arguments  against  Popish  Ceremonies. 

5.  An  answer  to  the  Argument,  whereby  they  would  prove.  That  sitb  we  allow 

the  customs  of  our  Fathers  to  be  followed,  we  therefore  may  not  allow  such 
customs  as  the  Church  of  Rome  hath,  because  we  cannot  account  of  them 
which  are  of  that  Church  as  of  our  Fathers. 

6.  To  their  Allegation,  That  the  course  of  God's  own  wisdom  doth  make  agunst 

onr  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  such  things. 

7.  To  the  Example  of  the  eldest  Church,  wluch  they  bring  for  the  same  purpose^ 

8.  That  it  is  not  our  best  Polity  (as  they  pretend  it  is)  for  establishment  of  sound 

Religion,  to  have  in  these  things  no  agreement  with  the  Chivch  of  Rome 
being  unsound. 

9.  That  neither  the  Papists  upbraiding  us  as  furnished  out  of  their  store,  nor  any 

hope  which  in  that  respect  they  are  said  to  conceive,  doth  make  any  more 
against  our  Ceremonies  than  the  former  Allegations  have  done. 

10.  The  grief,  which,  they  say,  godly  .Brethren  conceive  at  such  Ceremonies  as  we 

have  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

11.  The  thurd  thing,  for  which  they  reprove  a  great  part  of  our  Ceremonies,  is,  For 

that  as  we  have  them  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  that  Church  had  them 
from  the  Jews. 

12.  The  fourth.  For  that  sundry  of  them  have  been  (they  say)  abused  unto  idolatry, 

and  are  by  that  mean  become  scandalous. 

IS.  The  fifth.  For  that  we  retain  them  still,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  certain 
Churches  reformed  before  us,  which  have  cast  them  out. 

14.  A  Declaration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  things  as  diey  are. 

1.  Such  was  the  ancient  simplicity  and  soilness  of  spirit^  How 
which  sometimes  prevailed  in  the  worlds  that  they  whose  use 
words  were  even  as  oracles  amongst  men,  seemed  evermore  monies 
loth  to  give  sentence  against  any  thing  publicly  received  in  tbV*  "* 
the  Church  of  God,  except  it  were  wonderful-apparently 
evil ;  for  that  they  did  not  so  much  incline  to  that  severity 
which  delighteth  to  reprove  the  least  things  it  seeth  amiss, 
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as  to  that  charity  which  is  unwilling  to  behold  any  thing 
that  duty  bindeth  it  to  reprove.  The  state  of  this  present 
age  wherein  zeal  hath  drowned  charity,  and  skill  meekness, 
will  not  now  suffer  any  man  to  marvel,  whatsoever  he  shall 
hear  reproved,  by  whomsoever.  Those  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Church  therefore,  which  are  the  self-same  now 
diat  they  were  when  holy  and  virtuous  men  maintained  them 
aglEiinst  profane  and  deriding  adversaries,  her  own  children 
have  at  this  day  in  derision.  Whether  justly  or  no,  it  shall 
then  appear,  when  all  things  are  heard  which  they  have  to 
allege  against  the  outward  received  Orders  of  this  Church. 
Which  inasmuch  as  themselves  do  compare  unto  mint  and 
cummin,*  granting  them  to  be  no  part  of  those  things  which 
in  the  matter  of  Polity  are  weightier,  we  hope  that  .for  small 
things  their  strife  will  neither  be  earnest  nor  long.  The 
isifting  of  that  which  is  objected  against  the  Orders  of  the 
Church  in  particular,  doth  not  belong  unto  this  place.  Here 
we  are  to  discuss  only  those  general  exceptions,  which  have 
been  taken  at  any  time  against  them,  first,  therefore,  "to 
the  end  that  their  Nature,  and  Use,  whereunto  they  serve, 
may  plainly  appear,  and  so  afterwards  their  Quadity  the 
better  be  discerned ;  we  are  to  note,  that  in  every  grand  or 
main  public  duty  which  God  requireth  at  the  hands  of  his 
Church,  there  is,  besides  that  matter  and  form  wherein  the 
essence  thereof  consisteth,  a  certain  outward  fashion  whereby 
the  same  is  in  decent  sort  administered.  The  substance  of 
all  religious  actions  is  delivered  from  God  himself  in  few 
words.  For  example'  sake  in  the  Sacraments :  **  Unto  the 
Element  let  the  Word  be  added,  and  they  both  do  make  a 
Sacrament,'*  saith  St.  Augustine.  Baptism  is  given  by  the 
element  of  water,  and  that  prescript  form  of  words  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  doth  use ;  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  is  administered  in  the  elements  of  Bread 
and  Wine,  if  those  mystical  words  be  added  thereunto.  But 
the  due  and  decent  form  of  administering  those  holy  Sacra- 
ments doth  require  a  great  deal  more.  The  end  which  is 
aimed  at  in  setting  down  the  outward  Form  of  all  religioui 
actions,  is  the  Edification  of  the  Church.  Now  men  are 
edified,  when  either  their  understanding  is  taught  somewhat 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  "  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church,  as  the  weightiest  things, 
ought  especially  to  be  looked  unto ;  but  the  Ceremonies  also,  as  mint  and  cummin,  ougtiC 
not  to  be  neglected."  T. C.  lib.iii.  p.  171. 
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whereof,  in  such  actions,  it  behoveth  all  men  to  consider,  or 
when  their  hearts  are  moyed  with  any  affections  suitable 
thereunto  ;  when  their  minds  are  in  any  sort  stirred  up  tmto 
that  reverence,  devotion,  attention,  and  due  regard,  which 
in  those  cases  seemeth  requisite.  Because  therefore  unto 
this  purpose  not  only  speech,  but  sundry  sensible  means 
besides  have  always  been  thought  necessary,  and  especially 
those  means  which  being  object  to  the  eye,  the  liveliest  and 
the  most  apprehensive  sense  of  all  other,  have  in  that 
respect  seemed  the  fittest  to  make  a  deep  and  strong  im- 
pression ;  from  hence  have  risen  not  only  a  number  of 
prayers,  readings,  questionings,  exhortings,  but  even  of 
visible  signs  also,  which  being  used  in  performance  of  holy 
actions,  are  undoubtedly  most  effectual  to  open  such  matter 
as  men  when  they  know  and  remember  carefully  must  needs 
be  a  great  deal  the  better  informed  to  what  effect  such 
duties  serve.  We  must  not  think  but  that  there  is  some 
ground  of  Reason  even  in  Nature,  whereby  it  cometh  to 
pass  that  no  nation  under  Heaven  either  doth  or  ever  did 
suffer  public  actions  which  are  of  weight,  whether  they  be 
civil  and  temporal,  or  else  spiritual  and  sacred,  to  pass  with- 
out some  visible  solemnity ;  the  very  strangeness  whereof, 
and  difference  from  that  which  is  common,  doth  cause  po- 
pular eyes  to  observe  and  to  mark  the  same.  Words,  both 
because  they  are  common  and  do  not  so  strongly  move  the 
fancy  of  man,  are  for  the  most  part  but  slightly  heard ;  and 
therefore,  with  singular  wisdom  it  hath  been  provided,  that 
the  deeds  of  men  which  are  made  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses should  pass  not  only  with  words,  but  also  with  certain 
sensible  actions,  the  memory  whereof  is  far  more  easy  and 
durable  than  the  memory  of  speech  can  be.  The' things 
which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages  hath  confirmed  and 
made  profitable,  let  not  us  presume  to  condemn  as  follies  and 
toys,  because  we  sometimes  know  not  the  cause  and  reason 
of  them.  A  wit  disposed  to  scorn  whatsoever  it  doth  not 
conceive,  might  ask  wherefore  Abraham  should  say  to  his 
servant,  ^^  Put  thy  hand  under  my  thigh  and  swear ;"  was  it  ^* 
not  sufficient  for  his  servant  to  shew  the  religion  of  an  oath, 
by  naming  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  unless 
that  strange  ceremony  were  added  ?  In  contracts,  bargains 
and  conveyances,  a  man's  word  is  a  token  sufficient  to  ex- 
press his  will.    Yet  *^  this  was  the  ancient  manner  in  Israel  ^% 
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concerning  redeeming,  and  exchan^g,  to  establish  all  things ; 
A  man  did  pluck  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  his  neigh- 
bour ;  and  this  was  a  sure  witness  in  Israel."  Amongst  the 
Romans  in  their  making  of  a  bondman  free,  was  it  not 
wondered  wherefore  so  great  ado  should  be  made?  The 
master  to  present  his  slave  in  some  court,  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  not  only  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  the  pubUc 
Magistrate,  **  I  will  that  this  man  become  free ;"  but  after 
these  solemn  words  uttered,  to  strike  him  on  the  cheek,  to 
turn  him  round,  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  shaved  off,  the 
Magistrate  to  touch  him  thrice  with  a  rod,  in  the  end  a  cap 
and  a  white  garment  to  be  given  him :  to  what  purpose  all 
this  circumstance?  Amongst  the  Hebrews  how  strange, 
and  in  outward  appearance  almost  against  Reason,  that  he 
Exod.  which  was  minded  to  make  himself  a  perpetual  servant, 
should  not  only  testify  so  much  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge, 
but  for  a  visible  token  thereof  have  also  his  ear  bored 
through  with  an  awl !  It  were  an  infinite  labour  to  prose- 
cute these  things  so  far  as  they  might  be  exemplified  both 
in  civil  and  religious  actions.  For  in  both  they  have  their 
necessary  use  and  force.  **  The  sensible  things  which  Reli- 
gion hath  allowed,  are  resemblances  framed  according  to 
things  spiritually  understood,  whereunto  they  serve  as  i 
hand  to  lead,  and  a  way  to  direct."*  And  whereas  it  may 
peradventure  be  objected,  that  to  add  to  religious  duties 
such  Rites  and  Ceremonies  as  are  significant,  is  to  institute 
new  Sacraments ;  sure  I  am  they  will  not  say  that  Numa 
Pompilius  did  ordain  a  Sacrament,  a  significant  Ceremony 
he  did  ordain,  in  commanding  the  Priests  ^'  to  execute  the 
work  of  their,  divine  service  with  their  hands  as  far  as  to 
the  fingers  covered;  thereby  signifying  that  fidehty  must 
be  defended,  and  that  men^s  right  hands  are  the  sacred  seat 
thereof."f  Again,  we  are  also  to  put  them  in  mind,  that 
themselves  do  not  hold  all  significant  Ceremonies  for  Sacra- 
ments, inasmuch  as  Imposition  of  Hands  they  deny  to  be  a 
Sacrament,  and  yet  they  give  thereunto  a  forcible  significa- 
Ecdes.  tion.  For  concerning  it  their  words  are  these,  "  The  party 
foi.  51.   ordained  by  this  Ceremony  was  put  in  mind  of  his  separation 

*  Tck  fi^v  oMrOriras  teph,  rQv  vorjTuv  i.'KCiKovlfffiveTa  Kctt  iv*  alnii  X^^Q^^n^"^  'col  ilUi* 
Dionys.  p.  121. 

t  "  Manu  ad  dig^tos  usque  involuta  rem  divinam  facere,  significantes,  6dein  tutandiiDi 
sedemque  ejus  etiam  in  dextris  sacratam  eflse/'     Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  21. 
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to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  that  remembering  himself  to  be  [Actd 
taken  as  it  were  with  the  hand  of  God  from  amongst  others, 
this  might  teach  him  not  to  account  himself  now  his  own,  nor 
to  do  what  himself  listeth  ;  but  to  consider,  that  God  hath 
set  him  about  a  work,  which  if  he  will  discharge  and  ac- 
complish, he  may  at  the  hands  of  God  assure  himself  of 
reward ;  and,  if  otherwise,  of  revenge."  Touching  signifi- 
cant Cpremonies,  some  of.  them  ave  Sacraments,  some  as 
Sacraments  only.  Sacraments  are  those,  which  are  signs 
and  tokens  of  some  general  promised  grace,  which  always 
really  descendeth  from  God  unto  the  soul  that  duly  receiveth 
them ;  other  significant  tokens  are  only  as  Sacraments,  yet 
no  Sacraments:  which  is  not  .our  distinction,  but  theirs. 
For  concerning  the  Apostles'  Imposition  of  Hands  these  are 
their  pwn  words,  ^f  manuum;Signum.  hoc  et  quasi  Sacra- Foi.si. 
mentum  usurpanmt;  They,  used  this  sign,  or  as  it  were 
Sacrament." 

2.  Conceding  Rites  and  Ceremonies  there  may  be  fault,  The 
either  in  the  kmd  pr  in  the  mmber  and  multitude  of  them.  i?„V 
The  first  thing  blamed  about  the  kind  of  ours  is,  that  Lume 
in  many  things  we  have  departed  from  the  ancient  isimpU-  kinder 
city  of  Clydst  and  his  Apostles }.  we. have  embraced  morCrem^^' 
outward  stateliness,,  we.  have  .those  Orders  in  the  exercise  {Jj"'^*j 
of  ][leligion,  which  they  who  best  pleased  God,  and  sei:ved„*[^^ 
him  most^  devoutly,  never  had.    For  it  is  out  of  doubt  that  JJfciiDt 
the  first  state  of  things  was  best,  that  in  the  prime  of  Chris-  ^^^^"^ 
tian  Religion  Faith  was  spundest,  the  Scriptures  of  God  ".">pi^- 
were  then  best  undeirstood.by  all  men„  all  parts  of  godli-^°ta 
ness  did  then  most  abound;  and.  therefore  it ^ must  needs  p^^^p 
foUow,  tha^  Customs,  Laws,  and  Ordinances  devised  sk>ce  :»>.»■ 

D68S  I 

are  not  so  good  for  the,  Church  of  Qirist ;  but  the  best  way  Lib.' 
is,  to  cut  qff  later  in^yentions,  ^d  to  reduce  things  unto  Disc,  ei 
the  ancient, state  wherein  at. the  first  they  w«re.*    Which  iib. ih. 
Rule  or  Canon  we  hold  to  be  either  uncertain,  or  at  leastwise 
insufficient,  if  not  both.    For  in  case  it  be  certain,  hard  it 
cannot  be  for  them  to  shew  us  where  we  shall  find  it  so 
exactly  set  down,  that  we  may. say,  without  all  eontrpy^orsy, 
These  were  the  Orders  of  the  Apostles'  times>  these  wholly 
and  only,  neither  fewer  nor  moe  [more]  than  these.     True 


*  ["  That  is  truest  which  is  first;  that  is  first  which  is  from  the  beginning;  that  is  fron^ 
the  beginning  which  is  from  the  Apostles."—- Tkrtul.  Contra  Marc,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.] 
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it  is,  that  many  things  of  this  nature  be  aUuded  unto,  yea, 
many  things  declared,  and  many  things  necessarily  collected 
out  of  the  Apostles*  writings.  But  is  it  necessary  that  aS 
the  Orders  of  the  Church  which  were  then  in  use  should  be 
contained  in  their  books  ?  Surely  no.  For  if  the  tenor  of 
their  writings  be  well  observed,  it  shall  unto  any  man  easily 
appear,  that  no  more  of  them  are  there  touched  than  were 
needful  to  be  spoken  of,  sometimes  by  one  occasion,  and 
sometimes  by  another.  Will  they  allow  then  of  any  other 
records  besides  ?  Well  assured  I  am  they  are  far  enough 
from  acknowledging,  that  the  Church  ought  to  keep  any 
thing  as  Apostolical,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Apostles* 
writings,  in  what  other  records  soever  it  be  found.  And 
therefore,  whereas  St.  Augustine  affirmeth,  that  those  things 
which  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  doth  hold,  may  well  be 
thought  to  be  Apostolical,  although  they  be  not  found 
written;*  this  his  judgment  they  utterly  condemn.  I  wiH 
not  here  stand  in  defence  of  St.  Augustine's  opinion,  which 
vid«Ep.  is,  that  such  things  are  indeed  ApostoUcal ;  but  yet  with  this 
"**  exception,  unless  the  decree  of  some  general  Council  have 
happily  caused  them  to  be  received :  for  of  positive  Laws 
and  Orders  received  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world, 
St.  Augustine  could  imagine  no  other  fountain,  save  these 
two.  But  to  let  pass  St.  Augustine,  they  who  condemn  him 
herein  must  needs  confess  it  a  very  uncertain  thing,  what  the 
Orders  of  the  Church  were  in  the  Apostles'  times,  seeing  the 
Scriptures  do  not  mention  them  all,  and  other  records  thereof 
besides  they  utterly  reject.  So  that  in  tying  the  Church  to 
the  Orders  of  the  Apostles'  times,  they  tie  it  to  a  marvellous 
uncertain  rule ;  unless  they  require  the  observation  of  no 
Orders  but  only  those  which  are  known  to  be  Apostolical  by 
the  Apostles'  own  writings.  But  then  is  not  this  their  rule 
of  such  sufficiency,  that  we  should  use  it  as  a  touchstone  to 
try  the  Orders  of  the  Church  by  for  ever.  Our  end  ought 
always  to  be  the  same ;  our  ways  and  means  thereunto  not  so. 
The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  Church  was  the  thing 
which  the  Apostles  aimed  at,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the 
mark  whereat  we  also  level.     But  seeing  those  Rites  and 


•  Tom.  vii.  de  Bapt.  contra  Donatist  lib.  v.  cap.  23. — T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  31.  "  If  this 
judgment  of  St.  Augustine  be  a  good  judgment  and  sound,  then  there  be  some  things 
commanded  of  God  which  are  not  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  therefore,  there  is  no  suffident 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  whereby  we  may  be  saved.  For  all  the  Commandments 
of  God  and  of  the  Apostles  are  needful  for  our  salvation." 
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Orders  may  be  at  one  time  more  which  at  another  ate  less 
available  unto  that  purpose,  what  reason  is  there  in  these 
things  to  urge  the  state  of  one  only  age  as  a  pattern  for  all 
to  follow  ?  It  is  not,  I  am  right  sure,  their  meaning,  that  we  i 
diould  now  assemble  our  people  to  serve  God  in  close  and  ( 
seci'et  meetings ;  or  that  common  brooks  or  rivers  should  be 
used  for  places  of  Baptism ;  or  that  the  Eucharist  should  be 
ministered  after  meat ;  or  that  the  custom  of  Church-feasting 
should  be  renewed ;  or  that  all  kind  of  standing  provision  for 
the  Ministry  should  be  utterly  taken  away,  and  their  estate  \ 
made  again  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  devotion  of  men.  \ 
In  these  things  they  easily  perceive  how  unfit  that  were  for 
the  present,  which  was  for  the  first  age  convenient  enough. 
The  faith,  zeal,  and  godliness  of  former  times  is  worthily  had 
in  honour ;  but  doth  this  prove  that  the  Orders  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  must  be  still  the  self-same  with  theirs,  that  nothing 
»ay  be  which  was  not  then,  or  that  nothing  which  then  was 
may  lawfully  since  have  ceased  ?  They  who  recall  the  Church 
unto  that  which  was  at  the  first,  must  necessarily  set  bounds 
and  limits  unto  their  speeches.  If  any  thing  have  been 
received  repugnant  unto  that  which  was  first  delivered,  the 
first  things  in  this  case  must  stand,  the  last  give  place  unto 
them.  But  where  difference  is  without  repugnancy,  that  / 
which  hath  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which  is.  Let 
the  state  of  the  people  of  God  when  they  were  in  the  house 
of  bondage,  and  their  manner  of  serving  God  in  a  strange 
land,  be  compared  with  that  which  Canaan  and  Jerusalem 
did  afford;  and  who  seeth  not  what  huge  difference  there 
was  between  them  ?  In  Egypt,  it  may  be,  they  were  right 
glad  to  take  some  corner  of  a  poor  cottage,  and  there  to 
serve  God  upon  their  knees,  peradventure  covered  in  dust 
and  straw  sometimes.  Neither  were  they  therefore  the  less 
accepted  of  God :  but  he  was  with  them  in  all  their  afflictions, 
and  at  the  length,  by  working  their  admirable  deliverance, 
did  testify  that  they  served  him  not  in  vain.  Notwithstanding 
in  the  very  desert  they  are  no  sooner  possest  of  some  little 
thing  of  their  own,  but  a  Tabernacle  is  required  at  their  hands. 
Being  planted  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  having  David  to 
be  their  King,  when  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  from  all 
his  enemies,  it  grieved  his  religious  mind  to  consider  the 
growth  of  his  own  estate  and  dignity,  the  affairs  of  Religion 
continuing  still  in  the  former  manner :  **  Behold  now  I  dwell  2  sam. 
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in  an  house  of  cedaivtrees,  and  the  Atk  of  God  remaineth 
still  within  curtains."    What  he  did  purpose,  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  God  that  Solomon,  his  son,  should  perform,  and 
perform  it  in  a  manner  suitable  unto  their  present,  not  their 
ancient  estate  and  condition.     For  which  cause  Solomon 
2  chroa.  writcth  uuto  the  King  of  Tyrus,  **  The  house  which  I  build 
is  great  and  wonderful ;  for  great  is  our  Gt)d  above  all  gods.** 
Whereby  it  clearly  appeareth,  that  the  Orders  of  the  Church 
of  God  may  be  acceptable  unto  him,  as  well  being  framed 
suitable  to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  later,  as  when  they 
keep  the  reverend  simplicity  of  ancienter  times.     Such  dis- 
similitude, therefore,  between  us  and  the  Apostles  of  Christ, 
in  the  order  of  some  outward  things,  is  no  argument  of 
default. 
Our  Or.      3.  Yea,  but  we  have  framed  ourselviesf  to  the  customs  of 
Cere^^the   Church  of  Rome;    our  Orders-  and  Ceremonies   are 
biS^ed,  Papistical.     It  is  espied  that  our  Church-founders  were  not 
lo  many  ^o  carcful  as  iu  this  matter  they  should  have  been^  bat  con- 
are  th™  tented  themselves  with  such  Discipline  as  they  took  from 
wS     ^^^  Church  of  Rome.     Their  error  we  ought  to  reform  by 
Church   aholishing  all  Popish  Orders.     There  must  be  no  commu- 
OM^"*  nion  nor  fellowship  with   Papists,  "  neither  in   Doctrine, 
Disc***   Ceremonies,  nor  Government."     It  is  not  enough  that  we 
foi^ia.    are  divided  from  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  single  wall  of 
lib.  i.     Doctrine,  retaining  as  we  do  part  of  their  Ceremonies  and 
almost  their  whole  Government;  but  Government  or  Cere- 
monies, or  whatsoever  it  be  which  is  Popish,  away  with  it. 
T.  c.     This  is  the  thing  they  require  in  us,  the  utter  relinquish- 
p.  M.     ment  of  all  things  Popish.*     Wherein,  to  the  end  we  may 
answer  them  according  unto  their  plain  direct  meaning,  and 
not  take  advantage   of  doubtful  speech,  whereby  contro- 
j  Q^      versies  grow  always  endless ;  their  main  position  being  this, 

lib.  i. 
p.  25. 


''  that  nothing  should  be  placed  in  the  Church  but  what 


*  ["  Judge  whether  they  be  more  joined  with  the  Papists  which  would  have  no  com- 
munion nor  fellowship  with  them,  neither  in  Ceremonies,  nor  Doctrine,  nor  Government,  or 
they  which  forsaking  their  Doctrine  retain  part  of  their  Ceremonies,  and  almost  their  whole 
Government:  that  is,  they  that  separate  themselves  by  three  walls,  or  by  one;  tbey  that 
would  be  parted  by  the  broad  sea  from  them,  or  which  would  be  divided  by  naxTow  water 
where  they  may  make  a  bridge  to  come  in  again,  and  displace  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  as 
they  have  done  in  times  past :  they  that  would  not  only  unhorse  the  Pope,  but  also  take  away 
the  stirrups  whereby  he  should  never  get  into  the  saddle  again ;  or  they  which  being  content 
with  that,  that  he  is  unhorsed,  leave  his  Ceremonies  and  his  Government  especially,  as  stirrups 
whereby  he  may  leap  up  again  when  as  occasion  serveth :  they  that  are  content  only  to  have 
cut  the  arms  and  body  of  the  tree  of  Antichristianity ;  or  they  which  would  have  stump  and 
root  all  up."     T.  C.  lib.i.  p.  20.] 
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God  in  his  Word  hath  commanded,"*  they  must  of  necessity 
hold  all  for  Popish  which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  over 
and  besides  this^  By  Popish  Orders,  Ceremonies,  and 
Oovemment,  they  must  therefore  mean  in  every  of  these  so 
much  as  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  embraced  without  com- 
mandment of  God's  Word :  so  that  whatsoever  such  thing 
we  have,  if  the  Church  of  Rome  have  it  also,  it  goeth  under 
the  name  of  those  things  that  are  Popish,  yea,  although  it 
be  lawful,  although  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  For 
so  they  plainly  affirm,  saying,  "  Although  the  Forms  andT.c. 
Ceremonies  which  they  (the  Church  of  Rome)  used  were  p.  iai. 
not  unlawful,  and  that  they  contained  nothing  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  yet  notwithstanding  neither 
the  Word  of  God,  nor  Reason,  nor  the  examples  of  the 
eldest  Churches,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  do  permit  us 
to  use  the  same  Forms  and  Ceremonies,  being  neither  com- 
manded of  God,  neither  such  as  there  may  not  as  good  as 
they,  and  rather  better,  be  established."  The  question 
therefore  is,  whether  we  may  follow  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  those  Orders,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies,  wherein  we  do  not 
think  them  blameable ;  or  else  ought  to  devise  others,  and 
to  have  no  conformity  with  them,  no  not  as  much  as  in 
these  things?  In  this  sense  and  construction  therefore  as 
they  affirm,  so  we  deny,  that  whatsoever  is  Popish  we  ought 
to  abrogate.  Their  arguments  to  prove  that  generally  all 
Popish  Orders  and  Ceremonies  ought  to  be  clean  abolished, 
are  in  sum  these :  "  First,  Whereas  we  allow  the  judgment  t.  c. 
**  of  St.  Augustine,  that  touching  those  things  of  this  Idnd,  p.  'ad 
**  which  are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  in  the  Scrip- 
**  ture,  we  are  to  observe  the  custom  of  the  people  of  God 
**  and  decree  of  our  forefathers;  how  can  we  retain  the 
**  customs  and  constitutions  of  the  Papists  in  such  things, 

*  ['*  For  whereas  you  (Pr.  Whitgift)  had  gathered  out  of  the  Admonition,  that  Nothing 
should  be  placed  in  the  Church  but  that  God  hath  in  his  Word  commanded ;  as  though  the 
words  were  not  plain  enough,  you  will  give  them  some  light  by  your  exposition.  And  what 
is  that?  you  answer  that  it  is  as  much  as  though  they  would  say,  Nothing  is  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  touching  either  Doctrine,  Order,  Ceremonies,  Discipline,  or  Govern- 
ment, except  it  be  expressed  in  the  Word  of  God.  Is  this  to  interpret  f  Is  it  all  one  to 
say,  Nothing  must  be  placed  in  the  Church,  and.  Nothing  must  be  tolerated  in  the  Church  I 
He  hath  but  small  judgment  that  cannot  tell  that  certain  things  may  be  tolerated  and  borne 
with  for  a  time,  which  if  they  were  to  be  set  in  and  placed,  could  not  be  done  without  the 
great  &ult  of  them  that  should  place  them.  Again,  are  these  of  like  weight,  Except  it  be 
commanded  in  the  Word  of  God,  and,  Except  it  be  expressed  in  the  Word  of  God  ?  Many 
things  are  both  commanded  and  forbidden,  of  which  there  is  no  express  mention  in  the 
Word,  which  are  as  necessarily  to  be  followed,  or  avoided,  as  those  whereof  express  mention 
U  made."     T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  25.] 


ic 
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"  who  were  neither  the  people  of  God  nor  our  forefathers! 

T.  c.      '*  Secondly,  Although  «the  Forms  and  Ceremonies  of  the 

p.  181.    **  Church  of  Rome  were  not  unlawful,  neither  did  contain 

"  any  thing  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  yet 

^'  neither  the  Word  of  God,  nor  the  example  of  the  eldest 

Churches  of  God,  nor  Reason,  do  permit  us  to  use  the 

same,  they  being  Heretics  and  so  near  about  us,  and  their 

^^  Orders  being  neither  commanded  of  God,  nor  yet  such^ 

[Ibid.]    "  but  that  as  good  or  rather  better  may  be  established*    It 

is  against  the  Word  of  God  to  have  conformity  with  the 

Church  of  Rome  in  such  things ;  as  appeareth  in  that  the 

^*  wisdom  of  God  hath  thought  it  a  good  way  to  keep  his 

**  people  from  infection  of   idolatry  and  superstition,  by 

'^  severing  them  from  Idolaters  in  outward  Ceremonies,  and 

^*  therefore  hath  forbidden  them  to  do  things  which  are  in 

[Ibid.]    "  themselves  very  lawful  to  be  done.    And  further.  Whereas 

^^  the  Lord  was  careful  to  sever  them  by  Ceremonies  from 

'^  other  nations,  yet  was  he  not  so  careful  to  sever  them 

*^  from  any  as  from  the  Egyptians  amongst  whom  they  Uved, 

'^  and  from  those  nations  which  were  next  neighbours  unto 

'^  them,  because  from-them  was  the  greatest  fear  of  infection. 

^'  So  that  following  the  course  which  the  wisdom  of  God 

Ibid.      '^  doth  teachy  it  were  more  safe  for  us  to  conform  our  indif- 

"  ferent  Ceremonies  to  the  Turks  which  are  far  oflF,  than  to 

'*  the  Papists  which  are  so  near.     Touching  the  example 

[Ibid.]    "  of  the  eldest  Churches  of  God,  in  one  Council  it  was 

Tom.ii.  *^  decreed,  that  Christians  should  not  deck  their  houses  with 

can?73.  '^  bay  leaves  and  green  boughs,  because  the  Pagans  did  use 

^^  so  to  do;  and  that  they  should  not  rest  from  their  labours 

^^  those  days  that  the  Pagans  did;   that  they  should  not 

rr.  c.     "  keep  the  first  day  of  every  month  as  they  did.     Another 

Con.'      ^^  Council  decreed,    that   Christians   should  not   celebrate 

can.  27.  **  Fcasts  on  the  birth-days  of  the  Martyrs,  because  it  was 

rr.  c.    "  the  manner  of  the  Heathen.     O!  (saith  Tertullian)  better 

"  is  the  Religion  of  the  Heathen :  for  they  use  no  solemnity 

"  of  the  Christians,  neither  the  Lord's  day,*  neither  the 

"  Pentecost;  and  if  they  knew  them  they  would  have  nothing 

*^  to  do  with  them :    for  they  would  be   afraid  lest   they 

[T.  c.     "  should  seem  Christians;  but  we  are  not  afraid  to  be  called 

p.  133.]  "  Heathen.     The  same  Tertullian  would  not  have  Christians 

*  Lib.  de  Idolai.     He  seemeth  to  mean  the  Feast  of  Easter-day,  celebrated  in  the 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection,  and  for  that  cause  termed  the  Lord's  day. 


it 
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**  to  sit  after  they  had  prayed,  because  the  Idolaters  did  so.* 
"  Whereby  it  appeareth,  that  both  of  particular  men  and  t.  c. 
"  of  Councils,  in  making  or  abolishing  of  Ceremonies,  heed  p.  iai. 
^'  hath  been  taken  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  like  the 
**  Idolaters,  no  not  in  those  things  which  of  themselves  are 
"  most  indifferent  to  be  used  or  not  used.     The  same  con-  rr.  c. 
formity  is  not  less  opposite  unto  Reason,  first,  inasmuch  p.  iwo 
as  contraries  must  be  cured  by  their  contraries ;  and  there- 
fore Popery,  being  Antichristianity,  is  not  healed  but  by 
"  establishment  of  Orders  thereunto  opposite.     The  way  to  [ftw-l 
bring  a  drunken  man  to  sobriety,  is  to  carry  him  as  far 
from  excess  of  drink  as  may  be.     To  rectify  a  crooked  [ibu.} 
^*  stick,  we  bend  it  on  the  contrary  side,  as  far  as  it  was  at 
'*  the  first  on  that  side  from  whence  we  draw  it ;  and  so  it 
'^  cometh  in  the  end  to  a  middle  between  both,  which  is 
"  perfect  straightness.     Utter  inconformity  therefore  with  [t.  c. 
**  the  Church  of  Rome  in  these  things  is  the  best  and  surest  p.  so!] 
**  policy  which  the  Church  can  use.     While  we  use  their  t.  c. 
^*  Ceremonies,  they  take  occasion  to  blaspheme,  saying,  that  p.  ml 
our  Religion  cannot  stand  by  itself,  unless  it  lean  upon 
the  staff*  of  their  Geremonies.     They  hereby  conceive  ^^j  ^^j 
great  hope  of  having  the  rest  of  their  Popery  in  the  end ;  p-  "»-I 
**  which  hope  causeth  them  to  be  more   frozen  in  their 
wickedness.     Neither  is  it  without  cause  that  they  have  [lud.] 
this  hope,  considering  that  which  Master  Bucer  noteth 
"  upon  the  eighteenth  of  St.  Matthew,  that  where  these 
things  have  been  left.  Popery  hath  returned :  but,  on  the 
other  part,  in  places  which  have  been  cleansed  of  these 
things,  it  hath  not  yet  been  seen  that  it  hath  had  any 
**  entrance.     None  make  such  clamours  for  these  Cere-  ibw. 
^'  monies  as  the  Papists,  and  those  whom  they  suborn ;  a 
"  manifest  token  how  much  they  triumph  and  joy  in  these 
"  things.     They  breed  grief  of  mind  in  a  number  that  are  t.c. 
**  godly-minded,  and  have  Antichristianity  in  such   detes-  p.  ml 
"  tation,  that  their  minds  are  martyred  with  the  very  sight 
"  of  them  in  the  Church.     Such  godly  brethren  we  ought  [ifcidj 
"  not  thus  to  grieve  with  unprofitable  Ceremonies,   yea, 
**  Ceremonies  wherein  there  is  not  only  no  profit,  but  also 
"  danger  of  great  hurt  that  may  grow  to  the  Church  by 
"  infection,  which  Popish  Ceremonies  are  means  to  breed." 
This,  in  effect,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  which  they 

*  Lib.  de  Anima. 
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bring  by  way  of  opposition  against  those  Orders  which  we 
have  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome;   these  are  the 
reasons  wherewith  they  would  prove  our  Ceremonies  in  that 
respect  worthy  of  blame. 
That  4.  Before  we  answer  unto  these  things^  we  are  to  cut  off 

they      that  whereunto  they,  from  whom  these  objections  proceed, 
blame    do  oftcutimes  fly  for  defence  and  succour,  when  the  force 
in  tbu    and  strength  of  their  arguments  is  elided.     For  the  Cere- 
vhen '    monies  in  use  amongst  us  being  in  no  other  respect  retained, 
«^V£a  saving  only  for  that  to  retain  them  is  to  our  seeming  good 
«ach"     and  profitable;  yea,  so  profitable  and  so  good,  that  if  we 
SSTS^  had  either  simply  taken  them  clean  away,  or  eke  removed 
ab^ihh^them   so  as  to  place  in  their  stead  others,   we  had  done 
wiiS!^*  worse;    the   plain  and  direct  way  against  us   herein  had 
^^     been  only  to  prove,  that  all  such  Ceremonies  as  they  require 
?^r""  to  be  abolished,  are  retained  by  us  with  the  hurt  of  the 
CeJSSl).  Church,  or  with  less  benefit  than  the  abolishment  of  them 
j^5r      would  bring.     But  forasmuch  as  they  saw  how  hardly  they 
i??f"*°*  should  be  able  to  perform  this,   they  took  a  more  com- 
Sfw"**^  pendious  way,   traducing  the  Ceremonies  of  our   Church 
fiSSSS"    ^^^^^  *^®  name  of  being  Popish.     The  cause  why  this  way 
moniea'  8®®"^®^  better  unto  them  was,  for  that  the  name  of  Popery 
whSJiof  ^  ™or^  odious  than  very  Paganism  amongst  divers  of  the 
as  good  more  simple  sort;  so  as  whatsoever  they  hear  named  Popish, 
may  be  they  presently  conceive  deep  hatred  against  it,  imaginii^ 
they    '  there  can  be  nothing  contained  in  that  name  but  needs  it 
hereby    must  bc  cxccediug  dctcstable.     The  ears  of  the  people  they 
of  the    have  therefore  filled  with  strong  clamours;    "  The  Church 
but  con-  of  England  is  fraught  with  Popish  Ceremonies:   they  that 
andgW  favour  the  cause  of  reformation,  maintain  nothing  but  the 
them,     sincerity  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ:   all  such  as  with- 
inasf^'    stand  them,  fight  for  the  Laws  of  his  sworn  enemy,  uphold 
Jh^****  the  filthy  relics  of  Antichrist,   and  are  defenders  of  that 
m?Mer  which   is   Popish."     These  are   the  notes  wherewith  are 
prove,    drawn  fi'om  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  so  many  sighs ;  with 
iemJ?*"  these  tunes  their  minds  are  exasperated  against  the  lawful 
Jom."°"  guides  and  governors  of  their  souls;  these  are  the  voices 
S*G^  that  fill  them  with  general  discontentment,  as  though  the 
^\n   bosom  of  that  famous  Church  wherein  they  live  were  more 
Church  noisome  than  any  dungeon.     But  when  the  authors  of  so 
aJffo?*'  scandalous  incantations  are  examined  and  called  to  account, 
"this    how  they  can  justify  such  their  dealings;    when  they  are 
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urged  directly  to  answer,  whether  it  be   lawful  for  us  tb^«nr 


caase" 


use  any  such  Ceremonies  as  the  Church  of  Rome  useth,  ""p^o- 
aithough  the  same  be  not  commanded  in  the  Word  of  God;  tons, 
being  driven  to  see  that  the  use  of  some  such  Ceremonies  «<>  go<xi 
must  of  necessity  be  granted  lawftil,  they  go  about  to  make  in  their 
us  believe  that  they  are  just  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  woaM 
they  only  think  such  Ceremonies  are  not  to  be  used  when 
they  are  unprofitable,  or  "  when  as  good  or  better  may  be 
established.'**  Which  answer  is  both  idle  in  regard  of 'US, 
and  also  repugnant  to  themselves.  It  is^  in  regard  of  us^ 
very  vain  to  make  this  answer,  because  they  know  that 
what  Ceremonies  we  retain  common  unto  the  Church  of 
Rome,  we  therefore  retain  them,  for  that  we  judge  them  to 
be  profitable,  and  to  be  such,  that  others  instead  of  them 
would  be  worse.  So  that  when  they  say  that  we  ought  to 
abrogate  such  Romish  Ceremonies  as  are  unprofitable,  or 
else  might  have  other  more  profitable  iii  their  stead,  they 
trifle,  and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing  which  toueheth 
why  unless  they  mean  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  all  Romish 
Ceremoniesi  which  in  their  judgment  have  either  no  use,  or 
less  use  than  some  other  might  have.  But  then  must  they 
shew  some  commission,  whereby  they  are  authorized  to  sit 
as  Judges,  and  we  required  to  take  their  judgment  for  good 
in  this  case.  Otherwise,  their  sentences  will  not  be  greatly 
regarded,  when  they  oppose  their  "  methinketh"  unto  the 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England :  as  in  the  question  about 
Siirplibes  one  of  them  doth;  '^  If  we  look  to  the  colour,  Ecciea. 
black  methinketh  is  more  decent;  if  to  the  form,  a  garment  foi!m. 
down  to  the<  foot  hath  a  great  deal  more  comeliness  in  it." 
If  they  think  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  Ceremonies  com- 
modious which  we  have  retained^  they  do  ia  this  point  very 
greatly  deceive  themselves.  For  in  all  right  and .  equity, 
that  which  the  Church  hath  received  and  held  so  long  for 
good,  that  which  public  approbation  hath  ratified,  must 
cbrry  the  benefit  of  presumption  with  it  to  be  accompted 
meet  and  convenient.  They  which  have  stood  up  as  yester- 
day to  challenge  it  of  defect,  must  prove  their  challenge. 
If  we  being  defendants  do  answer,  that  the  Ceremonies  in 
question   are    godly,   comely,    decent,    profitable    for    the 

*  <<  What  an  open  untruth  is  it,  that  this  is  one  of  our  pnnciples,  Not  to  be  lawful  to  use 
the  same  Ceremonies  which  the  Papists  did;  whenas  I  have  both  before  declared  the 
contrary,  and  even  here  have  expressly  added,  that  they  are  not  to  be  used  when  as  good  or 
better  may  be  established!"     T.  C.  lib. iii.  p.  171. 

T   2 
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Church ;  their  reply  is  childish  and  unorderly,  to  say,  that 
we  demand  the  thing  in  question,  and  shew  the  poverty  of 
our  cause,*  the  goodness  whereof  we  are  fain  to  beg  that 
our  adversaries  would  grant.     For  on  our  part  this  must  be 
the  answer,  which  orderly  proceeding  doth  require.     The 
burthen  of  proving  doth  rest  on  them.     In  them  it  is  frivo- 
lous to  say,  we  ought  not  to  use  bad  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  presume  all  such  bad  as  it  pleaseth 
themselves  to  dislike,  unless  we  can  persuade  them  the  con- 
trary.    Besides,  they  are  herein  opposite  also  to  themselves. 
For  what  one  thing  is  so  common  with  them,  as  to  use  the 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  an  argument  to  prove, 
that  such  and  such  Ceremonies  cannot  be  good  and  pro- 
fitable for  us,  inasmuch  as  that  Church  useth  them?     Which 
usual  kind  of  disputing  sheweth,  that  they  do  not  disallow 
only  those  Romish  Ceremonies  which  are  unprofitable,  but 
count  all  unprofitable  which  are  Romish,  that  is  to  say, 
which  have  been  devised  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  which 
are  used  in  that  Church,  and  not  prescribed  in  the  Word  of 
God.     For  this  is  the  only  limitation  which  they  can  use 
T.c.     suitable  unto   their  other  positions.     And  therefore   the 
p.  174.   cause  which  they  yield,  why  they  hold  it  lawful  to  retaia 
in  Doctrine  and  in  Discipline  some  things  as  good,  which 
yet  are  common  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  for  that  those 
good  things  "  are  perpetual  Commandments,  in  whose  place 
no  other  can  come;  but  Ceremonies  are  changeable."    So 
that  their  judgment  in  truth  is,   that  whatsoever  by  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  changeable  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  Church's  using  is  a  cause  why  reformed  Churches  ought 
to  change  it,  and  not  to  think  it  good  or  profitable.     And 
lest  we  seem  to  father  any  thing  upon  them  more  than  is 
properly  their  own,  let  them  read  even  their  own  words, 
where  they  complain,  "  that  we  are  thus  constrained  to  be 
like  unto  the  Papists  in  any  their  Ceremonies;"  yea,  they 
urge  that  this  cause,  although  it  were  alone,  *'  ought  to 
move  them  to  whom  that  belongeth,  to  do  them  away.  For- 
asmuch as  they  are  their  Ceremonies;"  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  doth  justify  this  their  complaint.f     The  clause 

*  T.C.  lib.  iiL  p.  176.  "As  [Dr.Whitgift]  for  your  often  repeating  that  the  Ceremonies 
in  question  are  godly,  comely,  and  decent ;  it  is  your  old  wont  of  demanding  the  thing  in 
question,  and  an  undoubted  argument  of  your  extreme  poverty." 

f  "  And  that  Uiis  complaint  of  ours  is  just  in  that  we  are  thus  constrained  to  be  like  unto 
the  Papists  in  any  their  Ceremonies;   and  that  this  cause  only  ought  to  move  them  to 
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is  untrue  which  they  add  concerning  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury ;  but  the  sentence  doth  shew,  that  we  do  them  no 
wrong  in  setting  down  the  state  of  the  question  between 
us  thus;  Whether  we  ought  to  abolish  out  of  the  Church 
of  England  all  such  Orders,  Rites  and  Ceremonies  as  are 
established  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  not  prescribed 
in  the  Word  of  God.  For  the  affirmative  whereof  we  are 
now  to  answer  such  proofs  of  theirs  as  have  been  before 
alleged. 

5.  Let  the  Church  of  Rome  be  what  it  will,  let  them  that  That  ow 
are  of  it  be  the  people  of  God  and  our  Fathers  in  the  the'cw. 
Christian  Faith,  or  let  them  be  otherwise;  hold  them  foro^Fa- 
Catholics,  or  hold  them  for  Heretics,  it  is  not  a  thing  either  be^fo? 
one  way  or  other  in  this  present  question  greatly  material.  noVoo* 
Our  conformity  with  them  in  such  things  as  have  been  pro-mjyn^ 
posed  is  not  proved  as  yet  unlawful  by  all  this  St.  Augustine  ^m? 
hath  said,  yea  and  we  have  allowed  his  saying,  "  That  the  SuSi"** 
Custom  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  Decrees  of  our  Fore-  chnrch 
fathers,  are  to  be  kept,  touching  those  things  whereof  the  Jith^S* 
Scripture  hath  neither  one  way  nor  other  given  us  any  ^e55j,ot 
charge."    What  then  ?    Doth  it  here  therefore  follow,  that  ^^^^ 
they,  being  neither  the  People  of  God,  nor  our  Forefathers,  y^^I 
are  for  that  cause  in  nothing  to  be  followed?     This  con- 
sequent were  good,  if  so  be  it  were  granted,  that  only  the 
Custom  of  the  People  of  God,  and  the  Decrees  of  our  Fore- 
fathers are  in  such  case  to  be  observed :  but  then  should  no 
other  kind  of  later  Laws  in  the  Church  be  good ;  which  were 
a  gross  absurdity  to  think.    St.  Augustine's  speech  therefore 
doth  import,  that  where  we  have  no  divine  precept,  if  yet  we 
have  the  Custom  of  the  People  of  God,  or  a  Decree  of  our 
Forefathers,  this  is  a  Law,  and  must  be  kept.     Notwith- 
standing it  is  not  denied,  but  that  we  lawfully  may  observe 
the  positive  Constitutions,  of  our  own  Churches,  although  the 
same  were  but  yesterday  made  by  ourselves  alone^    Nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  this  to  prove,  that  the  Church  of  England 
might  not  by  Law  receive  Orders,  Rites,  or  Customs  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  although  they  were  neither  the  People 
of  God  nor  yet  our  Forefathers.    How  much  less,  when  we 
have  received  from  them  nothing  but  that  which  they  did 

whom  that  belongeth,  to  do  them  away.  Forasmuch  as  they  are  their  Ceremonies ;  the 
reader  may  further  see  in  the  Bishop  of  SaBsbury,  who  bringeth  divers  proofs  thereof.  [ApoL 
Par.  I.  chap.  2.  div.  8.]"     T.  C.  lib.  m,  p.  177. 
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themselves  receive  from  such  as  we  cannot  deny  to  have  been 
the  People  of  Ood,  yea  such  as  either  we  must  acknowledge 
for  our  own  Forefathers,  or  else  disdain  the  race  of  Christ? 
That  the      6,  The  Ritcs  and  Orders  wherein  we  follow  the  Church 

C00r86  ■  

which    of  Rome,  are  of  no  other  kind  than  such  as  the  Church  of 
doni  of  Geneva  itself  doth  follow  them  in.     We  follow  the  Church 
teach»^    of  Romc  iH  moc  [more]  things ;  yet  they  in  some  things  of 
mTt  ^     the  same  nature,  about  which  our  present  controversy  i^ :  so 
onrcon.  that  the  difference  is  not  in  the  kind,  but  in  the  nuniber  of 
lirtth  tie  Ritcs  ouly,  whcreiu  they  and  we  do  follow  the  Church  of 
of  R^rae  Rome.     The  use  of  wafer-cakes,  the  custom  of  Godfathers 
ihingsl*   and  Godmothers  in  Baptism,  are  things  not  commanded  nor 
forbidden  in  Scripture ;  things  which  have  been  of  old,  and 
are  retained  in  the  Church  of  Rome  even  at  this  very  hour. 
Is  conformity  with  Rome  in  such  things  a  blemish  unto  the 
Church  of  England,  and  unto  Churches  abroad  an  ornament? 
liCt  them,  if  not  for  the  reverence  they  owe  unto  this  Church 
in  the  bowels  whereof  they  have  received,  I  trust,  that  pre^ 
cious  and  blessed  vigour,  which  shall  quicken  them  to  eternal 
life,  yet  at  the  leastwise  for  the  singular  affection  which  they 
do  bear  towards  others,  take  heed  how  they  strike,  lest  they 
wound  whom  they  would  not.     For  undoubtedly  it  cutteth 
deeper  than  they  are  aware  of,  when  they  plead,  that  even 
[T.  c.     such  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  contain  in  them 
p.^iai.]  nothing  which  is  not  of  itself  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God, 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  abolished,  and  that  neither  the 
Word  of  God,  nor  Reason,  nor  the  examples  of  the  eldest 
Churches  do  permit  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  therein 
followed.     Heretics  they  are,  and  they  are  our  neighbours. 
By  us  and  amongst  us  they  lead  their  lives.    But  what  then? 
therefore  no  Ceremony  of  theirs  lawful  for  us  to  use  ?     We 
must  yield  and  will,  that  none  are  lawful  if  Gt)d  himself  be  a 
precedent  against  the  use  of  any.     But  how  appeareth  it 
that  God  is  so  ?    Hereby,  they  say,  it  doth  appear,  in  that 
T.  c.     "  God  severed  his  people  from  the  Heathens,  but  specially 
p.'i3i.    from  the  Egyptians,  and  such  nations  as  were  nearest  neigh- 
xvui.  3.  hours  unto  them,  by  forbidding  them  to  do  those  things 
which  were  in  themselves  very  lawful  to  be  done,  yea,  very 
profitable  some,  and  incommodious  to  be  forborne;  such 
things  it  pleased  God  to  forbid  them,  only  because  those 
T.^c.      Heathens  did  them,  with  whom  conformity  in   the   same 
p.  89.      things  might  have  bred  infection.    Thus  in  shaving,  cutting, 
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apparel-wearing,  yea,  in  sundry  kinds  of  meats  also,  swine's  Leriu 
flesh,  conies,  and  such  like,  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  and  zix.'  19. 
so,  because  the  Gentiles  did  so.  And  the  end  why  God  xim/ii. 
forbad  them  such  things  was  to  sever  them,  for  fear  of  in-  i2i!Lx! 
fection,  by  a  great  and  an  high  wall,  from  other  nations,  as 
St.  Paul  teacheth."  The  cause  of  more  careful  separation  Ephes. 
from  the  nearest  nations  was,  the  greatness  of  danger  to  be 
especially  by  them  infected.  Now,  Papists  are  to  us  as  those 
nations  were  unto  Israel.  Therefore,  if  the  wisdom  of  God 
be  our  guide,  we  cannot  allo^  conformity  with  them,  no  not 
in  any  such  indifferent  .Ceremony.  Our  direct  answer  here- 
unto is,  that  for  any  thing  here  alleged  we  may  still  doubt 
whether  the  Lord  in  all  such  indifferent  Ceremonies  as  those 
whereof  we  dispute  did  frame  his  people  of  set  purpose  unto 
any  utter  dissimilitude,  either  with  Egyptians,  or  with  any 
other  nation  else.  And  if  God  did  not  forbid  them  all  sudi 
indifferent  Ceremonies,  then  our  conformity  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  some  such  is  not  hitherto  as  yet  disproved,  al- 
though Papists  were  unto  us  as  those  Heathens  were  unto 
Israel.  ^^  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt  wherein  Leyiu 
you  dwelt,  ye  shall  not  do,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  after  the  ^ 
manner  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  will  bring  you,  shall 
ye  not  do,  neither  walk  in  their  ordinances:  do  after  my 
judgments,  and  keep  my  ordinances  to  walk  therein :  I  ain 
the  Lord  your  God."  The  speech  is  indefinite,  Ye  shall 
not  be  like  them:  it  is  not  general.  Ye  shall  not  be  like 
them  in  any  thing,  or  like  unto  them  in  any  thing  indifferent, 
or  like  unto  them  in  any  indifferent  Ceremony  of  theirs. 
Seeing  therefore  it  is  not  set  down  how  far  the  bounds  of  his 
speech  concerning  dissimilitude  should  reach,  how  can  any 
maxk  assure  us,  that  it  extendeth  farther  than  to  those  things 
only,  wherein  the  nations  there  mentioned  were  idolatrous, 
or  did  against  that  which  the  Law  of  God  commandeth  ? 
Nay,  doth  it  not  seem  a  thing  very  probable,  that  God  doth 
purposely  add,  ^*  Do  after  my  judgments,"  as  giving  thereby 
to  understand  that  his  meaning  in  the  former  sentence  was 
but  to  bar  similitude  in  such  things  as  were  repugnant  unto 
the  Ordinances,  Laws,  and  Statutes  which  he  had  given? 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites  are  for  example'  sake  named  unto 
them,  because  the  customs  of  the  one  they  had  been,  and  of 
the  other  they  should  be,  best  acquainted  with.  But  that 
wherein  they  might  not  be  like  unto  either  of  them,  was  such 
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peradventiire  as  had  been  no  whit  less  unlawfol,  although 
those  nations  had  never  been.     So  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  think  that  God,  for  fear  of  infection  by  reason  of  nearness, 
forbad  them  to  be  like  to  the  Canaanites,  or  the  Egyptians, 
in  those  things  which  otherwise  had  been  lawful  enough. 
For  I  would  know  what  one  thing  was  in  those  nations,  and 
is  here  forbidden,  being  indifferent  in  itself,  yet  forbidden 
only  because  they  used  it.     In  the  Laws  of  Israel  we  find  it 
Levin    written,  "  Ye  shall  not  cut  round  the  comers  of  your  heads, 
"*'  ^'  neither  shalt  thou  tear  the  tufts  of  thy  beard."  These  things 
were  usual  amongst  those  nations,  and  in  themselves  they  are 
indifferent.     But  are  they  indifferent  being  used  as  signs  of 
immoderate  and  hopeless  lamentation  for  the  dead  ?     In  this 
sense  it  is  that  the  Law  forbiddeth  them.     For  which  cause 
ver.  28.  the  vcry  next  words  following  are,  "  Ye  shall  not  cut  your 
flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  make  any  print  of  a  mark  upon  you: 
I  am  the  Lord.''    The  like  in  Leviticus,  where  speech  is  of 
Levit.    mourning  for  the  dead ;  ^*  They  shall  not  make  bald  parts 
upon  their  head,  nor  shave  off  the  locks  of  their  beard,  nor 
make  any  cutting  in  their  flesh."    Again,  in  Deuteronomy, 
Deut.     "  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God  ;  ye  shall  not 
cut  yourselves,  nor  make  you  baldness  between  your  eyes  for 
the  dead."    What  is  this  but  in  effect  the  same  which  the 
iThess.  Apostle  doth  more  plainly  express,  saying,  "  Sorrow  not  as 
they  do  which  have  no  hope  ?"    The  very  light  of  Nature 
itself  was  able  to  see  herein  a  fault;  that  which  those  nations 
did  use,  having  been  also  in  use  with  others,  the  ancient 
Roman  Laws  do  forbid.   That  shaving  therefore  and  cutting, 
which  the  Law  doth  mention,  was  not  a  matter  in  itself  in- 
different, and  forbidden  only  because  it  was  in  use  amongst 
such  idolaters  as  were  neighbours  to  the  people  of  God ;  but 
to  use  it  had  been  a  crime,  though  no  other  people  or  nation 
under  Heaven  should  have  done  it  saving  only  themselves. 
Levit.     As  for  those  Laws  concerning  attire ;  "  There  shall  no  garment 
Deit.  '  of  linen  and  woollen  come  upon  thee ;"  as  also  those  touching 
XXI.  11.  £^^j  ^^^  jj^^^  wherein  "  swine's  flesh,"  together  with  sundry 
other  meats,  are  forbidden ;  the  use  of  these  things  had  been 
indeed  of  itself  harmless  and  indifferent :  so  that  hereby  it 
doth  appear,  how  the  Law  of  God  forbad,  in  some  special 
consideration,  such  things  as  were  lawful  enough  in  them- 
selves.    But  yet  even  here  they  likewise  fail  of  that  they 
.'V,  8.  intend.     For  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  consideration,  in 
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regard  whereof  the  Law  forbiddeth  these  things,  was  because  i^^it 
those  nations  did  use  them.     Likely  enough  it  is,  that  the  L^vit 
Canaanites  used  to  feed  as  well  on  sheep's  as  on  swine*s 
flesh;   and  therefore,  if  the  forbidding  of  the  latter  had 
no  other  reason  than  dissimilitude  with  that  people,  they 
which  of  their  own  heads  allege  this  for  reason,  can  shew 
I  think  some  reason  more  than  we  are  able  to  find  why  the 
former  was  not  also  forbidden.     Might  there  not  be  some 
other  mystery  in  this  prohibition  than  they  think  of?     Yes,  Deat. 
some  other  mystery  there  was  in  it  by  all  likelihood.     For  L^'a. 
what  reason  is  there,  which  should  but  induce,  and  there-  ^* 
fore  much  less  enforce  us  to  think,  that  care  of  dissimilitude 
between  the  people  of  God  and  the  Heathen  nations  about 
them,  was  any  more  the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to  put  on 
garments  of  sundry  stuff,  than  of  charging  them  withal  not 
to  sow  their  fields  with  meslin ;  or  that  this  was  any  more 
the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  than  of 
charging  them  withal  not  to  eat  the  flesh  of  eagles,  hawks, 
and  the  like  ?     Wherefore,  although  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  to  us,  as  to  Israel  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  were 
•of  old ;  yet  doth  it  not  follow,   that  the  wisdom  of  God,  Epiies. 
without  respect,  doth  teach  us  to  erect,  between  us  and  "*  *** 
them,  a  *^  partition  wall"  of  difference,  in  such  things  indif- 
ferent as  have  been  hitherto  disputed  of. 

7.  Neither  is  the  Example  of  the  eldest  Churches  a  whit  That  tiie 
more  available  to  this  purpose.*      Notwithstanding  some  pie*af' 
fault  undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  very  resemblance  of  ido-  eldest 
laters.    Were  it  not  some  kind  of  blemish  to  be  like  unto  b**not**** 
Infidels  and  Heathens,  it  would  not  so  usually  be  objected ;  ^nsc 
men  would  not  think  it  any  advantage  in  the  causes  of  **'* 
Religion  to  be  able  therewith  justly  to  charge  their  adver- 
saries as  they  do.    Wherefore,  to  the  end  that  it  may  a  little 
more  plainly  appear,  what  force  this  hath,  and  how  far  the 
same  extendeth,  we  are  to  note  how  all  men  are  naturally 
desirous,  that  they  may  seem  neither  to  judge,  nor  to  do, 
amiss ;   because  every  error  and  offence  is  a*  stain  to  the 
beauty  of  Nature,  for  which  cause  it  blusheth  thereat,  but 
glorieth  in  the  contrary :  from  thence  it  riseth,  that  they 
which  disgrace  or  depress  the  credit  of  others,  do  it  either 


*  **  The  Councils,  although  they  did  not  observe  themselves  always  in  making  of  Decrees 
thb  rule,  yet  have  kept  this  consideration  continually  in  making  their  Laws,  That  they 
would  have  the  Christians  diffisr  from  others  in  their  Ceremonies/'    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  132. 
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in  both  or  in  one  of  these.  To  have  been  in  either  directed 
by  a  weak  and  unperfect  rule,  argueth  imbecility  and  imper- 
fection. Men  being  either  led  by  Reason,  or  by  imitation 
of  other  men's  Example,  if  their  persons  be  odious  whose 
example  we  choose  to  follow,  as  namely,  if  we  frame  our 
opinions  to  that  which  condemned  Heretics  think,  or  direct 
our  actions  according  to  that  which  is  practised  and  done  by 
them ;  it  lieth  as  an  heavy  prejudice  against  us,  uoiless  some- 
what mightier  than  their  bare  example  did  move  us  to  think 
or  do  the  same  things  with  them.  Christian  men  therefore 
having,  besides  the  common  light  of  all  men,  so  great  help 
of  heavenly  direction  from  above,  together  with  the  lamps 
of  so  bright  examples  as  the  Church  of  God  doth  yield,  it 
cannot  but  worthfly  seem  reproachful  for  us  to  leave  both 
the  one  and  the  other  to  become  disciples  unto  the  most 
hateful  sort  that  live,  to  do  as  they  do,  only  because  we  see 
their  example  before  us,  and  have  a  delight  to  follow  it 
Thus  we  may  therefore  safely  conclude^  that  it  is  not  evil 
simply  to  concur  with  the  Heathens  either  in  opinion  or  in 
action ;  and  that  conformity  with  them  is  only  then  a  dis- 
grace, when  either  we  follow  them  in  that  they  think  and  do 
amiss,  or  follow  them  generally  in  that  they  do,  vriliiout 
other  reason  than  only  the  Uking  we  have  to  die  pattern  of 
their  example ;  which  liking  doth  intimate  a  more  universal 
approbation  of  them  than  is  allowable.  Faustus,  the 
Manichee,  therefore,  objecting  against  the  Jews,  that  they 
forsook  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles,  but  their  temples,  and 
oblations,  and  altars,  and  priesthoods,  and  all  kind  of 
ministry  of  holy  things,  they  exercised  even  as  the  Gentiles 
did,  yea  more  superstitiously  a  great  deal ;  against  the  Catholic 
Christians  likewise,  that  between  them  and  the  Heathens 
August,  there  was  in  many  things  little  difference,  "  From  them 


cont. 


Faust,  (saith  Faustus)  ye  have  learned  to  hold  that  one  only  Grod 
lib.Tx.'  is  the  author  of  all;  their  sacrifices  ye  have  turned  into 
^*^'  '  feasts  of  charity ;  their  idols  into  Martyrs,  whom  ye  honour 
with  the  like  religious  offices  unto  theirs ;  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  ye  appease  with  wine  and  deUcates  ;  the  Festival-days 
of  the  nations  ye  celebrate  together  with  them  ;  and  of  their 
kind  of  life  ye  have  verily  changed  nothing ;"  St.  Augustine's 
defence,  in  behalf  of  both,  is,  that  touching  the  matters  of 
action,  Jews  and  Catholic  Christians  were  free  from  the 
Gentiles'  faultiness,  even  in  those  things  which  were  objected 
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as  tokens  of  their  agreement  with  the  Gentiles ;  and,  con- 
cerning their  consent  in  opinion,  they  did  not  hold  the  same 
with  Gentiles  because  Gentiles  had  so  taught,  but  because 
Heaven  and  Earth  had  so  witnessed  the  same  to  be  truth, 
that  neither  the  one  sort  could  err  in  being  fully  persuaded 
thereof,  no(r  the  other  but  err  in  case  they  should  not  consent 
with  them.'  In  things  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  if 
either  Councils,  or  particular  men,  have  at -any  time  with 
BCtund  judgment  misliked  conformity  between  the  Church 
of  God  and  Infidels,  the  cause  thereof  hath  been  somewhat 
^e  than  only  affectation  of  dissimilitude ;  they  saw  it  neces- 
sary so  to  do  in  respect  of  some  special  accident,  which  the 
Church,  being  not  always  subject  utito-,  hath  not  still  cause 
to  do  the  like.  For  example,  in  the  dangerous  days  of 
trial,  wherein  there  was  no  way  for  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  triumph  over  infidelity  but  through  the  constancy  of 
3iis  Saints,  whom  yet  a  natural  desire  to  save  themselves 
from  the  fiame  might  peradventure  cause  to  join  with  Pagans 
in  external  customs,  too  far  using  the  same  as  a  cloak  to 
conceal  themselves  in,  and  a  mist  to  darken  the  eyes  of 
Infidels  withal ;  for  remedy  hereof  those  Laws,  it  might  be, 
were  provided,  which  forbad  that  Christians  should  deck 
their  houses  with  boughs  as  the  Pagans  did  use  to  do,  or  rest 
those  Festival-days  whereon  the  Pagans  rested,*  or  celebrate 
3uch  feasts  as  were,  though  not  Heathenish,  yet  such  as  the 
simpler  sort  of  Heathens  might  be  beguiled  in  so  thinking 
them.  As  for  Tertullian's  judgment  concerning  the  Rites 
and  Orders  of  the  Church,  no  man  having  judgment  can  be 
ignorant  how  just  exceptions  may  be  taken  against  it.t  His 
opinion  touching  the  Catholic  Church  was  as  unindifierent, 
as  touching  our  Church  the  opinion  of  them  that  favour 
this  pretended  reformation  is :  he  judged  all  them  who  did 
not  Montanize  to  be  but  carnally  minded,  he  judged  them 
still  over  abjectly  to  fawn  upon  the  Heathens,  and  to  curry 


*  "  Also,  it  was  decreed  in  another  Conndl,  that  they  should  not  deck  their  houses  with 
bay^Ieaves  and  green  boughs,  because  the  Pagans  did  use  so ;  and  that  they  should  not  rest 
firoro  their  labours  those  days  that  the  Pagans  did,  that  they  should  not  keep  the  first  day  of 
every  month  as  they  did."     T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  132. 

f  <*  Tertullian  saith  (Lib.  De  IdoL),  O  saith  he,  better  is  the  Religion  of  the  Heathen;  for 
they  use  no  solemnity  of  the  Christians,  neither  the  Lord's  day,  neither,  &c.  but  we  are  not 
afraid  to  be  called  Heathen.'*  T.  C.  lib.i.  p.  132.  "  But  having  shewed  this  in  general 
to  be  the  policy  of  God  first,  and  of  his  people  afterward,  to  put  as  much  difference  as  can 
be  commodiously  between  the  people  of  God  and  others  whicn  are  not,  I  shall  not  need  to 
shew  the  same  in  the  particulars."    T.  C.  libtL  p.  183. 
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favour  with  Infidels;  which  as  the  Catholic  Church  did 
well  provide  that  they  might  not  do  indeed,  so  TertuUian 
over  often  through  discontentment  carpeth  injuriously  at 
them,  as  though  they  did  it  even  when  they  were  free  from 
such  meaning.  But  if  it  were  so  that  either  the  judgment 
of  those  Councils  before  alleged,  or  of  Tertullian  himself 
against  the  Christians,  are  in  no  such  consideration  to  be 
understood  as  we  have  mentioned;  if  it  were  so,  that  men 
are  condemned  as  well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  only  for 
using  the  Ceremonies  of  a  Religion  contrary  unto  their  own, 
and  that  this  cause  is  such  as  ought  to  prevail  no  less  widi 
us  than  with  them ;  shall  it  not  follow,  that  seeing  there 
is  still  between  our  Religion  and  Paganism  the  self-same 
contrariety,  therefore  we  are  no  less  rebukeable,  if  we  now 
deck  our  houses  with  boughs,  or  send  New-year's  gifts  unto 
our  friends,  or  feast  on  those  days  which  the  Gentiles 
then  did,  or  sit  after  prayer  as  they  were  accustomed! 
For  so  they  infer,  upon  the  premises,  that  as  great  difier- 
ence  as  commodiously  may  be  there  should  be  in  all  out- 
ward Ceremonies  between  the  people  of  God  and  them 
which  are  not  his  people.  Again,  they  teach,  as  hath  been 
declared,  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  difference  as  may  be 
between  them,  except  the  one  do  avoid  whatsoever  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  uncommanded  of  God  the  other  doth 
embrace.  So  that  generally  they  teach  that  the  very 
difference  of  spiritual  condition  itself  between  the  servants 
of  Christ  and  others,  requireth  such  difference  in  Cere- 
monies between  them,  although  the  one  be  never  so  far 
disjoined  in  time  or  place  from  the  other.  But  in  case  the 
people  of  God  and  Belial  do  chance  to  be  neighbours; 
then  as  the  danger  of  infection  is  greater,  so  the  same 
difference,  they  say,  is  thereby  made  more  necessary.  In 
this  respect,  as  the  Jews  were  severed  from  the  Heathen,  so 
most  especially  from  the  Heathen  nearest  them.  And  m 
the  same  respect  we,  which  ought  to  differ  howsoever 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  now,  they  say,  by  reason  of 
our  nearness,  more  bound  to  differ  from  them  in  Cere- 
monies than  from  Turks.  A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto 
Christian  ears,  and  such  as,  I  hope,  they  themselves  do 
rj  ^  acknowledge  unadvisedly  uttered :  "  We  are  not  so  much 
?isi.]  *^  ^^^^  infection  from  Turks  as  from  Papists."  What 
of  that?  we  must  remember  that  by  conforming  rather 
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ourselves  in  that  respect  to  Turks,  we  should  he  spreaders 
of  a  worse  infection  into  others  than  any  we  are  likely  to 
draw  from  Papists  by  our  conformity  with  them  in  Cere- 
monies. If  they  did  hate,  as  Turks  do,  the  Christians  ;  or 
as  Canaanites  of  old  did  the  Jewish  Religion,  even  in  gross ; 
the  circumstance  of  local  nearness  in  them  unto  us,  might 
happily  enforce  in  us  a  duty  of  greater  separation  from 
them  than  from  those  other  mentioned.  But  forasmuch  as 
Papists  are  so  much  in  Christ  nearer  unto  us  than  Turks, 
is  there  any  reasonable  man,  trow  you,  but  will  judge  it 
meeter  tbat  our  Ceremonies  of  Christian  Religion  should  be 
Popish,  than  Turkish  or  Heathenish?  especially  consider- 
ing that  we  were  not  brought  to  dwell  amongst  them  (as 
Israel  in  Canaan),  having  not  been  of  them:  for  even  a 
very  part  of  them  we  were.  And  when  God  did  by  his 
good  Spirit  put  it  into  our  hearts,  first  to  reform  ourselves 
(whence  grew  our  separation),  and  then  by  all  good  means 
to  seek  also  their  reformation;  had  we  not  only  cut  off 
their  corruptions,  but  also  estranged  ourselves  from  them 
in  things  indifferent,  who  seeth  not  how  greatly  prejudicial 
this  might  have  been  to  so  good  a  cause,  and  what  occasion 
it  had  given  them  to  think  (to  their  greater  obduration  in 
evil),  that,  through  a  froward  or  wanton  desire  of  innova- 
tion, we  did  unconsU*ainedly  those  things  for  which  con- 
science was  pretended  ?  Howsoever  the  cause  doth  stand, 
as  Judah  had  been  rather  to  choose  conformity  in  things 
indifferent  with  Israel  when  they  were  nearest  opposites, 
than  with  the  farthest  removed  Pagans ;  so  we  in  like  case, 
much  rather  with  Papists  than  with  Turks.  I  might  add 
further  for  a  more  full  and  complete  answer,  so  much  con- 
cerning the  large  odds  between  the  case  of  the  eldest 
Churches  in  regard  of  those  Heathens,  and  ours  in  respect 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  very  cavillation  itself  should  be 
satisfied,  and  have  no  shift  to  fiy  unto. 

8.   But  that  no  one  thing  may  detain  us  over  long,  I  That  it 
return  to  their  reasons  against  our  conformity  with  that  our  best 
Church.      That   extreme   dissimilitude    which    they  urge  for"thL 
upon  us,  is  now  commended  as  our  best  and  safest  policy  bil^. 
for  establishment  of  sound  Religion.     The  ground  of  which  JJund**' 
politic  position  is,  "  That  evils  must  be  cured  by  their  con-  ^S",' 
traries ;"  and  therefore  the  cure  of  the  Church  infected  with  {^  5,Me 
the  poison  of  Antichristianity,  must  be  done  by  that  which  ^^^^^ 
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ment  ig  thereunto  as  contrary  as  may  be  :*  **  a  medledf  estate  of 
chorch  the  Orders  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Ceremonies  of  Popery 
beingnn.  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish  Popery/'  We  are  contrari- 
wise of  opinion,  that  he  which  will  perfectly  recover  .a  sick, 
and  restore  a  diseased  body  unto  health,  must  not  endeavour 
so  much  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  simple  contrariety,  as  of  £t 
proportion  in  contrariety  unto  those  evils  which  are  to  be 
cured.  He  that  will  take  away  extreme  heat  by  setting 
the  body  in  extremity  of  cold,  shall  undoubtedly  remove 
the  disease,  but  together  with  it  the  diseased  too.  The 
first  thing  therefore  in  skilful  cures  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  part  affected ;  the  next  is  of  the  evil  which  doth  affect 
it ;  the  last  is  not  only  of  the  kind,  but  also  of  the  measure, 
of  contrary  things  whereby  to  remove  it.  They  which 
measure  Religion  by  dislike  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  think 
every  man  so  much  the  more  sound,  by  how  much  he  can 
make  the  corruptions  thereof  to  seem  more  large.  And 
therefore  some  there  are,  namely  the  Ariaiis,  in  reformed 
Churches  of  Poland,  which  imagine  the  canker  to  have  eaten 
so  far  into  the  very  bones  and  marrow  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  if  it  had  not  so  much  as  a  sound  belief;  no,  not 
concerning  God  himself,  but  that  the  very  belief  of  the 
Trinity  were  a  part  of  Antichristian  corruption ;  and  that 
the  wonderful  providence  of  God  did  bring  to  pass  that 
the  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Rome  should  be  famous  for  his 
[Rev.  triple  crown;  a  sensible  mark  whereby  the  world  might 
*"**^  know  him  to  be  that  mystical  beast  spoken  of  in  the  Reve- 
lation, to  be  that  great  and  notorious  Antichrist  in  no  one 
respect  so  much  as  in  this,  that  he  maintaineth  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Wisdom  therefore  and  skill  is  requisite  to 
know  what  parts  are  sound  in  that  Church,  and  what  cor- 
rupted. Neither  is  it  to  all  men  apparent,  which  complain 
of  unsound  parts,  with  what  kind  of  unsoundness  every  such 
part  is  possessed.  They  can  say,  that  in  Doctrine,  in  Dis- 
cipline, in  Prayers,  in  Sacraments,  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
(as  it  hath  indeed)  very  foul  and  gross  corruptions;  the 
nature  whereof  notwithstanding,  because  they  have  not  for 
the  most  part  exact  skill  and  knowledge  to  discern,  they 

•  "  Common  Reason  also  doth  teach,  that  contraries  are  cured  by  their  contraries.  Now 
Christianity  and  Antichristianity,  the  Gospel  and  Popery,  be  contraries ;  therefore  Anti- 
christianity  must  be  cured,  not  by  itself,  but  by  that  which  is  (as  much  as  may  be)  contrary 
unto  it"— T.C.  lib.  L  p.  132. 

t  ["  Therefore  a  medled  and  mingled  estate,  &c." — T.  C.  ibid.] 
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think  that  amiss  many  times  which  is  not,  and  the  salve  of 
refonnation  they  mightily  call  for ;  but  where  and  what  the 
sores  are  which  need  it,  as  they  wot  full  Uttle,  so  they  think 
it  not  greatly  material  to  search.  Such  men's  contentment 
must  be  wrought  by  stratagem ;  the  usual  method  of  art  is 
not  for  them.  But  with  those  that  profess  more  than  ordinary 
and  common  knowledge  of  good  from  evil,  with  them  that  are 
able  to  put  a  difference  between  things  naught  and  things 
indifferent  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy 
about  the  manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught: 
whether  it  may  not  be  perfectly  helpt,  unless  that  also  which 
is  indifferent  be  cut  off  with  it,  so  far  till  no  Rite  or  Cere- 
mony remsdn  which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath,  being  not 
found  in  the  Word  of  God.  If  we  think  this  too  extreme, 
they  reply,  that  to  draw  men  from  great  excess  it  is  not 
amiss,  though  we  use  them  unto  somewhat  less  than  is 
competent;  and  that  a  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened, 
unless  it  be  bent  as  far  on  the  clean  contrary  side,  that  so 
it  may  settle  itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  estate  of 
evenness  between  both.*  But  how  can  these  comparisons 
stand  them  in  any  stead  ?  When  they  urge  us  to  extreme 
opposition  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  they  mean  we 
should  be  drawn  unto  it  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
return  to  a  mediocrity?  Or  was  it  the  purpose  of  those 
reformed  Churches,  which  utterly  abolished  all  Popish 
Ceremonies,  to  come  in  the  end  back  again  to  the  middle 
point  of  evenness  and  moderation?  Then  have  we  con- 
ceived amiss  of  their  meaning.  For  we  have  always 
thought  their  opinion  to  be,  that  utter  inconformity  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  an  extremity  whereunto  we 
should  be  drawn  for  a  time ;  but  the  very  mediocrity  itself 
wherein  they  meant  we  should  ever  continue.  Now  by 
these  comparisons  it  seemeth  clean  contrary,  that  how- 
soever they  have  bent  themselves  at  first  to  an  extreme 
contrariety  against  the  Romish  Church,  yet  therein  they 
will  continue  no  longer  than  only  till  such  time  as  some 

*  "  If  a  man  would  bring  a  drunken  man  to  sobriety,  the  best  and  nearest  way  is  to  carry 
him  as  fiir  from  his  excess  in  drink  as  may  be ;  and  if  a  man  could  not  keep  a  mean,  it 
were  better  to  fiiult  in  prescribing  less  than  he  should  drink,  than  to  &ult  in  giving  him 
more  than  he  ought  As  we  see,  to  bring  a  stick  which  is  crooked  to  be  straight,  we  do 
not  only  bow  it  so  far  until  it  come  to  be  straight,  bnt  we  bend  it  so  far  until  we  make  it 
80  crooked  of  the  other  side  as  it  was  before  of  the  first  side ;  to  this  end,  that  at  the  last  it 
may  stand  straight,  and  as  it  were  in  the  midway  between  both  the  crooks."  T.  C.  lib.  L 
p.  132. 
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more  moderate  course  for  establishment  of  the  Church  may 
be  concluded.  Yea,  albeit  this  were  not  at  the  first  their 
intent,  yet  surely  now  there  is  great  cause  to  lead  them 
unto  it*  They  have  seen  that  experience  of  the  former 
policy  which  may  cause  the  authors  of  it  to  hang  down 
their  heads.  When  Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which 
appeared  corrupt  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  seemed  nevertheless  in  Discipline  still  to  retain  there- 
with very  great  conformity;  France,  by  that  rule  of  policy 
which  hath  been  before-mentioned,  took  away  the  Popish 
Orders  which  Germany  did  retain.  But  process  of  time 
hath  brought  more  light  unto  the  world;  whereby  men 
perceiving  that  they  of  the  Religion,  in  France  have  also 
retained  some  Orders  which  were  before  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  are  not  commanded  in  the  Word  of  God  ;  there 
hath  arisen  a  sect  in  England,  which  following  still  the 
very  self-same  rule  of  policy,  seeketh  to  reform  even  the 
French  Reformation,  and  purge  out  from  thence  also  dr^gs 
of  Popery.  These  have  not  taken  as  yet  such  root  that 
they  are  able  to  establish  any  thing.  But  if  they  had,  what 
would  spring  out  of  their  stock,  and  how  far  the  unquiet 
wit  of  man  might  be  carried  with  rules  of  such  poUcy, 
God  doth  know.  The  trial  which  we  have  Uved  to  see, 
may  somewhat  teach  us  what  posterity  is  to  fear.*  But 
our  Lord,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  avert  whatsoever  evil  our 
swervings  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  may  threaten 
unto  the  state  of  his  Church ! 
Pij^t  ^g  9.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  hereby  take  occasion 
tTtSS?  *^  blaspheme,  and  to  say  our  Religion  is  not  able  to  stand 

lish  oiur 

Ceremonies  either  becaase  Papists  upbraid  us  as  having  taken  from  them,  or  for  that  they  are  said 

hereby  to  conceive  1  luiow  not  w  hat  great  hopes. 


•  [John  A'Lasco,  a  Polonian  of  noble  birth  and  learning,  was  invited  to  England  by  Abp. 
Cranmer,  about  the  year  1548.  In  June  1650  he  became  Superintendent  of  an  Ecdea- 
astical  Corporation  exercising  **  their  own  peculiar  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  notwithstanding 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  used  in  our  kingdom."  Burnet,  Ret 
vol.ii.  p.  205.  They  consisted  of  German  Refugees  from  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the 
Edict  called  the  Interim.  By  A'Lasco's  intercession  the  Church  in  Austin-Friars,  formerly 
a  Priory,  was  granted  them  with  its  revenues,  and  his  oflBce  likewise  extended  over  all  the 
other  foreign  Reformed  Churches  in  London,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  Having  been 
requested  by  the  pious  and  tolerant  King,  Edward  VI.,  to  write  on  some  of  the  matters,  then 
disputed,  he  oppugned  the  Ritual ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Habits,  and  the  Gesture  of  Kneelmg  tt 
the  Communion  Table :  Brevis  et  Dilucida  de  Sacramentis  Ecclesiae  Christi  Tractado ;  in 
qua  fons  ipse  et  ratio  totius  Sacramentarise  Nostri  Tampons  Controversiae,  pauds  exponitur, 
1552.  8vo.  After  Mary's  accession  all  foreigners  who  were  heretics,  or  Protestanu,  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  realm;  he  and  his  congregation  accordingly  left  it  in  1554.  On 
Elizabeth's  accession,  1558,  they  were  reinstated  in  Austin-Friars,  and  have  ever  since  held 
undisturbed  possession.  The  French  Protestants  also  returned  to  their  Church  in  Thread- 
needle  Street— Strype's  Crammer.  Chalmers'  Crew.  Biog.  Die,  &c.] 
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of  itself,  unless  it  lean  upon  the  staff  of  their  Ceremonies,* 
is  not  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  that  it  did  need  to  be 
objected,  or  doth  deserve  to  receive  answer.  The  name  of 
blasphemy  in  this  place,  is  like  the  shoe  of  Hercules  on  a 
child's  foot.  If  the  Church  of  Rome  do  use  any  such  kind 
of  silly  exprobration,  it  is  no  such  ugly  thing  to  the  ear  that 
we  should  think  the  honour  and  credit  of  our  Religion  to 
receive  thereby  any  great  wound.  They  which  hereof  make 
so  perilous  a  matter  do  seem  to  imagine,  that  we  have  erected 
of  late  a  frame  of  some  new  Religion,  the  furniture  whereof 
we  should  not  have  borrowed  from  our  enemies,  lest  they 
relieving  us  might  afterwards  laugh  and  gibe  at  our  poverty ; 
whereas  in  truth  the  Ceremonies  which  we  have  taken  from 
such  as  were  before  us,  are  not  things  that  belong  to  this  or 
to  that  sect,  but  they  are  the  ancient  Rites  and  Customs  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  whereof  ourselves  being  a  part,  we 
have  the  self-same  interest  in  them  which  our  Fathers  before 
ns  had,  from  whom  the  same  are  descended  unto  us.  Again, 
in  case  we  had  been  so  much  beholding  [sic]  privately  unto 
them,  doth  the  reputation  of  one  Church  stand  by  saying 
unto  another,  I  need  thee  not  ?  If  some  should  be  so  vain 
and  impotent  as  to  mar  a  benefit  with  reproachful  upbraid- 
ing, where  at  the  least  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  be- 
stowed some  good  turn;  yet  surely  a  wise  body's  part  it 
were  not,  to  put  out  his  fire  because  his  fond  and  foolish 
neighbour,  from  whom  he  borrowed  peradventure  wherewith 
to  kindle  it,  might  happily  cast  him  therewith  in  the  teeth, 
saying.  Were  it  not  for  me  thou  wouldest  freeze,  and  not  be 
able  to  heat  thyself.  As  for  that  other  argument  derived 
from  the  secret  affection  of  Papists,  with  whom  our  con- 
formity in  certain  Ceremonies  is  said  to  put  them  in  great 
hope  that  their  whole  Religion  in  time  will  have  re-entrance, 
and  therefore  none  are  so  clamorous  amongst  us  for  the 
observation  of  these  Ceremonies  as  Papists,  and  such  as 
Papists  suborn  to  speak  for  them,  whereby  it  clearly  ap- 
peareth  how  much  they  rejoice,  how  much  they  triumph  in 
these  things ;+  our  answer  hereimto  is  still  the  same.  That 

*  «By  using  of  these  Ceremonies,  the  Papists  take  occasion  to  blaspheme;  saying,  that 
<mr  Religion  cannot  stand  by  itself,  unless  it  lean  upon  the  staff  of  their  Ceremonies."  T.  C. 
lib.  iii.  p.  178. 

t  '*  To  prove  the  Papbts  triumph  and  joy  in  these  things,  I  alleged  further,  that  there  are 
none  which  make  such  clamours  for  these  Ceremonies,  as  the  Papists  and  those  which  they 
suborn."     T.C.  lib.  iii.  p.  179. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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the  benefit  we  have  by  such  Ceremonies  overweigheth  even 
this  also.  No  man  which  is  not  exceeding  partial  can  well 
deny5  but  that  there  is  most  just  cause  wherefore  we  should 
be  offended  greatly  at  the  Church  of  Rome.  Notwithstand- 
ing at  such  times  as  we  are  to  deliberate  for  ourselves,  the 
freer  our  minds  are  from  all  distempered  affections^  the 
soimder  and  better  is  our  judgment.  When  we  are  in  a 
firetting  mood  at  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  with  that  angry 
disposition  enter  into  any  cogitation  of  the  Orders  and  Rites 
of  our  Church ;  taking  particular  survey  of  them,  we  are 
sure  to  have  always  one  eye  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of 
our  enemies,  and  according  to  the  blithe  or  heavy  aspect 
thereof,  our  other  eye  sheweth  some  other  suitable  tok^ 
either  of  dislike  or  approbation  towards  our  own  Orders. 
For  the  rule  of  our  judgment  in  such  case  being  only  that  of 
Homer,  ^^  This  is  the  thing  which  our  enemies  would  have  ;"* 
what  they  seem  contented  with,  even  for  that  very  cause  we 
reject;  and  there  is  nothing  but  it  pleaseth  us  much  the 
better,  if  we  espy  that  it  galleth  them.  Miserable  were  the 
state  and  condition  of  that  Church,  the  weighty  affairs  whereof 
should  be  ordered  by  those  deliberations  wherein  such  an 
humour  as  this  were  predominant.  We  have  most  heurtOy 
to  thank  God  therefore,  that  they  amongst  us,  to  whom  the 
first  consultations  of  causes  of  this  kind  fell,  were  men  which 
aiming  at  another  mark,  namely,  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  this  his  Church,  took  that  which  diey  judged  there- 
imto  necessary,  not  rejecting  any  good  or  convenient  thing, 
only  because  the  Church  of  Rome  might  perhaps  like  it 
If  we  have  that  which  is  meet  and  right,  although  they  be 
glad,  we  are  not  to  envy  them  this  their  solace ;  we  do  not 
think  it  a  duty  of  ours  to  be  in  every  such  thing  their  tormen- 
tors. And  whereas  it  is  said,  that  Popery  for  want  of  this 
utter  extirpation  hath  in  some  places  taken  root  and  flourished 
again,  but  hath  not  been  able  to  re-establish  itself  in  any 
place  after  provision  made  against  it  by  utter  evacuation  of 
all  Romish  Ceremonies ;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  we  hold 
any  thing  like  unto  them,  we  put  them  in  some  more  hope 
than  if  all  were  taken  away:f  as  we  deny  not  but  this  may 


*  ''H  K€v  yrfdifffai  Tlplafios.     II.  A.  v.  255. 

t  **  Thus  they  conceiving  hope  of  having  the  rest  of  their  Popery  in  the  end,  causeCh 
tbem  to  be  more  frozen  in  their  wickedness,  &c.  For  not  the  cause  but  the  occasion  alsa 
ought  to  be  taken  aviray,  &c.  Although  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  they  have  cause  given 
to  hope,  that  the  tail  of  Popery  yet  remsdning,  they  shall  the  easilier  hale  in  the  whok  body 
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be  true ;  so  being  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  kss,  we  hold  it 
better  that  the  friends  and  favourers  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
should  be  in  some  kind  of  hope  to  have  a  corrupt  Religion 
restored,  than  both  we  and  they  conceive  just  fear  lest,  under 
colour  of  rooting  out  Popery,  the  most  effectual  means  to 
bear  up  the  state  of  Religion*  be  removed,  |tnd  so  a  way 
made  either  for  Paganism  or  for  extreme  barbarity  to  enter. 
If  desire  of  weakening  the  hope  of  others  should  turn  us 
away  from  the  course  we  have  taken ;  how  much  more  the 
care  of  preventing  our  own  fear,  withhold  us  from  that  we 
are  urged  unto  ?  especially  seeing  that  our  own  fear  we  know, 
but  we  $tre  not  so  certain  what  hope  the  Rites  and  Orders  of 
our  Church  have  bred  in  the  hearts  of  others.     For  it  is  no 
sufficient  argument  thereof  to  say,  that  in  maintaining  and 
urging  these  Ceremonies,  none  are  so  clsmiorous  as  Papists 
and  they  whom  Papists  suborn ;  this  speech  being  more  hard 
to  justify  than  the  former,  and  so  their  proof  more  doubtM 
than  the  thing  Itself  which  they  prove.    He  that  were  certain 
that  this  is  true,  must  have  marked  who  they  be  that  speak 
for  Ceremonies;  he  must  have  noted,  who  amongst  them 
doth  speak  oft'nest  or  is  most  earnest ;  he  must  have  been 
both  acquainted  throughly  with  the  Religion  of  such,  and 
also  privy  what  conferences  or  compacts  are  passed  in  secret 
between  them  and  others;  which  kinds  of  notice  are  not  wont 
to  be  vulgar  and  common.   Yet  they  which  allege  this,  would 
have  it  taken  as  a  thing  that  needeth  no  proof,  a  thing  which 
all  men  know  and  see.     And  if  so  be  it  were  granted  them 
as  true,  what  gain  they  by  it  ?   Sundry  of  them  that  be  Popish 
are  eager  in  maintenance  of  Ceremonies.     Is  it  so  strange  a 
matter  to  find  a  good  thing  furthered  by  ill  men  of  d  sinister 
intent  and  purpose,  whose  forwardness  is  not  therefore  a 
bridle  to  such  as  favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better  and 
sincerer  meaning?    They  that  seek,  as  they  say,  the  ve- 
moving  of  all  Popish  Orders  out  of  the  Church,  and  reckon 
the  state  of  Bishops  in  the  number  of  those  Orders,  do 
(I  doubt  not)  presume  that  the  cause  which  they  prosecute 
is  holy.     Notwithstanding  it  is  their  own  ingenuous  acknow- 
ledgment, that  even  this  very  cause,  which  they  term  so  often 


after :  considering  also  that  M.  Bucer  noteth,  that  where  these  things  have  been  left,  there 
Popery  hath  returned ;  but  on  the  other  part,  in  places  which  have  been  cleansed  of  these 
dregs,  it  hath  not  been  seen  that  it  hath  had  any  entrance."     T.C.  lib.  ill.  p.  179. 

♦  [Does  Hooker  really  contend  that  certain  "  indiflEerent  Ceremonies"  are   **  the  most 
effectual  means  to  bear  up  the  state  of  religion"  iri  the  Church  of  England .'     See  p.  293.] 

u2 
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Ecciet.  by  an  excellency  ''The  Lord's  cause,  is  gratissima,  most 
fohM.  acceptable,  unto  some  which  hope  for  prey  and  spoil  by  it, 
and  that  our  age  hath  of  store  such,  and  that  such  are  the 
very  sectaries  of  Dionysius  the  famous  Atheist/'  Now  if 
hereupon  we  should  upbraid  them  with  irreligious,  as  they 
do  us  with  superstitious,  favourers ;  if  we  should  follow  them 
in  their  own  kind  of  pleading,  and  say,  that  the  most  clamor^ 
ous  for  this  pretended  reformation  are  either  Atheists,  or  else 
Proctors  suborned  by  Atheists ;  the  answer  which  herein  they 
would  make  unto  us,  let  them  apply  unto  themselves,  and 
there  an  end«  For  they  must  not  forbid  us  to  presume  our 
cause  in  defence  of  our  Church-orders  to  be  as  good  as  theirs 
against  them,  till  the  contrary  be  made  manifest  to  the  world. 
The  10*   In  the  meanwhile  sorry  we  are,  that  any  good  and 

Shich    godly  mind  should  be  grieved*  with  that  which  is  done. 
^L""^  But  to  remedy  their  grief  lieth  not  so  much  in  us  as  in  them- 
J^ccivS  selves.     They  do  not  wish  to  be  made  glad  with  the  hurt  of 
^'ot  the  Church ;  and  to  remove  all  out  of  the  Church  whereat 
*^^^  they  shew  themselves  to  be  sorrowful,  would  be,  as  we  are 
wrh"ve  persuaded,  hurtful  if  not  pernicious  thereunto.    Till  they  be 
wi5°thS  ^^^^  *^  persuade  the  contrary,  they  must  and  will,  I  doubt 
of  Rome.  ^°*'  ^^  ^"*  somo  Other  good  means  to  cheer  up  themselves. 
Amongst  which  means  the  example  of  Geneva  may  serve  for 
one.     Have  not  they  the  old  Popish  custom  of  using  Grod- 
fathers  and  Godmothers  in  Baptism  ?  the  old  Popish  custom 
of  administering  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
with  Wafer-cakes  ?   These  things  the  godly  there  can  digest 
Wherefore  should  not  the  godly  here  learn  to  do  the  like, 
both  in  them  and  in  the  rest  of  the  like  natiire?     Some 
further  mean,  peradventure,  it  might  be  to  assuage  their 
grief,  if  so  be  they  did  consider  the  revenge  they  take  on 
them  which  have  been,  as  they  interpret  it,  the  workers  of 
theu:  continuance  in  so  great  grief  so  long.    For  if  the  main- 
tenance of  Ceremonies  be  a  corrosive  to  such  as  oppugn 
them ;  undoubtedly  to  such  as  maintain  them  it  can  be  no 
great  pleasure,  when  they  behold  how  that  which  they  re- 
verence is  oppugned.     And  therefore  they  that  judge  them- 
selves martyrs  when  they  are  grieved,  should  think  withal 
what  they  are  whom  they  grieve.     For  we  are  still  to  put 

♦  T.C.  lib.  iii.  p.  180.  "  There  be  numbers  which  have  Antichristianity  in  such  de- 
testation, that  they  cannot  without  grief  of  nund  behold  them."  And  afterwards,  "  Such  godly 
brethren  are  not  easily  to  be  grieved ;  which  they  seem  to  be,  when  they  are  thus  martyred 
in  their  minds  for  Ceremonies,  which  (to  speak  the  best  of  them)  are  unprofitable." 
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them  in  mind,  that  the  cause  doth  make  no  difference ;  for 
that  it  must  be  presumed  as  good  at  the  least  on  our  part  as 
on  theirs,  till  it  be  in  the  end  decided  who  have  stood  for 
truth  and  who  for  error.    So  that  till  then  the  most  effectual 
medicine  and  withal  the  most  sound,  to  ease  their  grief, 
must  not  be  (in  our  opinion)  the  taking  away  of  those  things 
whereat  they  are  grieved,  but  the  altering  of  that  persuasion 
which  they  have  concerning  the  same.   For  this  we  therefore 
both  pray  and  labour;  the  more  because  we  are  also  per- 
suaded, that  it  is  but  conceit  in  them  to  think  that  those 
Romish  Ceremonies,  whereof  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  are 
like  leprous  clothes,  infectious  to  the  Church,  or  like  soft 
and  gentle  poisons,   the  venom  whereof  being  insensibly 
pernicious,  worketh  death,  and  yet  is  never  felt  working.* 
Thus  they  say :  but  because  they  say  it  only,  and  the  world 
bath  not  as  yet  had  so  great  experience  of  their  art  in  curing 
the  diseases  of  the  Church,  that  the  bare  authority  of  their 
word  should  persuade  in  a  cause  so  weighty,  they  may  not 
think  much  if  it  be  required  at  their  hands  to  shew,  first,  by  rsee 
what  means  so  deadly  infection  can  grow  from  similitude  p.^38i.] 
between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  these  things  in- 
different ;  secondly,  for  that  it  were  infinite,  if  the  Church 
should  provide  against  every  such  evil  as  may  come  to  pass, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  shew  possibility  of  dangerous 
event,  unless  there  appear  some  likelihood  also  of  the  same 
to  follow  in  us,  except  we  prevent  it.     Nor  is  this  enough, 
unless  it  be  moreover  made  plain,  that  there  is  no  good  and 
sufficient  way  of  prevention  but  by  evacuating  clean,  and  by 
emptying  the  Church  of  every  such  Rite  and  Ceremony  as  is 
presently  called  in  question.     Till  this  be  done,  their  good 
affection  towards  the  safety  of  the  Church  is  acceptable,  but 
the  way  they  prescribe  us  to  preserve  it  by  must  rest  in 
suspense.     And  lest  hereat  they  take  occasion  to  turn  upon 
us  the  speech  of  the  Prophet  Jeremy,  used  against  Babylon, 
**  Behold  we  have  done  our  endeavour  to  cure  the  diseases  j^^. 
of  Babylon,  but  she  through  her  wilfulness  doth  rest  un-  "•  •• 
cured ;"  let  them  consider  into  what  straits  the  Church  might 
drive  itself  in  being  guided  by  this  their  counsel.     Their 
axiom  is.  That  the  sound  believing  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
may  not  be  hke  Heretical  Churches  in  any  of  those  indifferent 

*  **  Although  the  corruptions  in  them  strike  not  straight  to  the  heart,  yet  as  gentle  poisons 
they  consume  by  little  and  little."    T.C.  lib.iii.  p.  171. 
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things  which  men  make  choice  of,  and  do  not  take  by  pre- 
script appointment  of  the  Word  of  God*    In  the  Word  of 
God  the  use  of  Bread  is  prescribed  as  a  thing  without  whidi 
the  Eucharist  may  not  be  celebrated ;  but  as  for  the  kmd 
of  Bread,  it  is  not  denied  to  be  a  thing  indifferent.     Briiq^ 
indifferent  of  itself,  we  are  by  this  axiom  of  theirs  to  avoid 
the  use  of  unleavened  Bread  in  their  Sacrament,  because 
such  Bread  the  Church  of  Rome  being  Heretical  usedi. 
But  doth  not  the  self-same  axiom  bar  us  even  from  leavened 
Bread  also,  which  the  Church  of  the  Grecians  useth ;  the 
opinions  whereof  are  in  a  number  of  things  die  same  for 
which  we  condemn  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  some  thmgs 
.  erroneous,  where  the  Church  of  Rome  is  acknowledged  to 
foe  sound;  as  namely,   in  the  Article  of  the  Proceeding 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?     And  lest  here  they  should .  say,  that 
because  the  Greek  Church  is  farther  off,  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  nearer,  we  are  in  that  respect  rather  to  use  that  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  useth  not;  let  them  imagine  a  refoimed 
Church  in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  a  Greek  Church  and  a 
Popish  both  are^  and  when  both  these  are  equally  near,  1^ 
them  consider  what  the  third  shall  do.     Without  either 
leavened  or  unleavened  Bread  it  can  have  no  Sacrament: 
the  Word  of  God  dolh  tie  it  to  neither ;  and  their  axiom 
doth  exclude  it  from  both.     If  this  constrain  them,  as  it 
must,  to  grant  that  their  axiom  is  not  to  take  any  place  save 
in  those  things  only  where  the  Church  hath  larger  scope ;  it 
resteth,  that  they  search  but  some  stronger  reason  than  they 
have  as  yet  alleged;  otherwise  they  constrain  not  us  to  thmk, 
that  the  Church  is  tied  unto  any  such  rule  or  axiofs,  no  not 
then  when  she  hath  the  Widest  field  to  walk  in  and  the 
greatest  store  of  choice. 
Theircx-     IL  Agaiust  such  Ceremonies  generally  as  ;at«  the  sanie 
agaiMt"  in  the  Church  of  England  and  of  Rome,  we  see  what  hath 
remo-    boeu  hithef to  alleged.     Albeit  there&re  we  do  not  find  the 
wehate  ouc  Church's  haviug  of  such  things  to  be  sufficient  caude 
fro^die  why  the  other  should  not  have  them;  nevertheless,  in  case 
ofRorae,  it  may  be  proved,  that  ai^ngst  the  number  of  Rites  and 
chirch  Orders  conmion  unto  both,  there  are  particulars  the  use 
taken^   wheTcof  is  Utterly  unlawful,  in  r^ard  of  sc^kne  special  bad 
from      ^^^  noisome  quality ;    there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to 
Jets,     relinquish  such  Rites  arid  Orders,  what  freedom  soever  we 
have  to  retain  the  other  still.     As  therefore  we  have  heard 
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their  general  exception  against  all  those  things,  which,  being 
not  commanded  in  the  Word  of  God,  were  first  received  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  from  thence  have  been  derived 
into  ours,  so  it  followeth  that  now  we  proceed  unto  certain 
kinds  of  them,  as  being  excepted  against  not  only  for  that 
they  are  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  are  besides  either 
Jewish,  or  abused  unto  idolatry,  and  so  grown  scandalous. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  they  say,  being  ashamed  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel,*  did  almost  out  of  all  Religions  take 
whatsoever  had  any  fair  and  gorgeous  shew,  borrowing  in  that 
respect  from  the  Jews  sundry  of  their  abolished  Ceremonies. 
Thus  by  foolish  and  ridiculous  imitation,  all  their  Massing 
furniture  almost  they  took  from  the  Law,  lest  having  an 
Altar  and  a  Priest,  they  should  want  vestments  for  their 
stage;  so  that  whatsoever  we  have  in  common  with   the 
Church  of  Rome,  if  the  same  be  of  this  kind,  we  ought  to 
remove  it.     "  Constantine,  the  Emperor,  speaking  of  the  t.  c. 
keeping  of  the  Feast  of  Easter,  saith.  That  it  is  an  unworthy  p.  iss. 
thing  to  have  any  thing  common  with  that  most  spiteful  de  vu.' 
company  of  the  Jews.     And  a  little  after  he  saith.  That  it  ]ib?iii. 
is  most  absurd  and  against  Reason,  that  the  Jews  should  ^' 
vaunt  and  glory  that  the  Christians  could  not  keep  those 
things  without  their  Doctrine.    And  in  another  place  it  is  socratf 
said  after  this  sort ;  It  is  convenient  so  to  order  the  matter,  c  9.' 
that  we  have  nothing  common  with  that  nation."     "  The  cSncii.' 
Council  of  Laodicea,  which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  ^®*** 

'  •'  can*  38. 

sixth  general  Council,  decreed.  That  the  Christians  should 
not  take  unleavened  bread  of  the  Jews,  or  communicate  with 
their  impiety."  For  the  easier  manifestation  of  truth  in 
this  point,  two  things  there  are  which  must  be  considered: 
namely,  the  causes  wherefore  the  Church  should  decline 
from  Jewish  Ceremonies ;  and,  how  far  it  ought  so  to  do. 
One  cause  is,  that  the  Jews  were  the  deadliest  and  spite- 
fullest  enemies  of  Christianity  that  were  in  the  world,  and 
in  this  respect  their  Orders  so  far  forth  to  be  shunned,  as 
we  have  already  set  down  in  handling  the  matter  of  Hea- 
thenish Ceremonies.  For  no  enemies  being  so  venomous 
against  Christ  as  Jews,  they  were  of  all  other  most  odious, 
and  by  that  mean,  least  to  be  used  as  fit  Church-patterns 

*  Eccles.  Disc.  fol.  98.  and  T.  0.  lib.  iii.  p.  181.  "  Many  of  these  Popish  Ceremonies 
fault  by  reason  of  the  pomp  in  them ;  where  they  should  be  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  crucified." 
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for  imitation.  Another  cause  is«  the  solemn  abrogation  of 
the  Jews'  Ordinances ;  which  Ordinances  for  us  to  resume, 
were  to  check  our  Lord  himself  which  hath  disannulled 
them.  But  how  far  this  second  cause  doth  extend,  it  is 
not  on  all  sides  fully  agreed  upon.  And  touching  those 
things  whereunto  it  reacheth  not,  although  there  be  small 
cause  wherefore  the  Church  should  frame  itself  to  the 
Jews'  example  in  respect  of  their  persons  which  are  most 
hateful;  yet  God  himself  having  been  the  author  of  their 
Laws,  herein  they  are  (notwithstanding  the  former  con- 
sideration) still  worthy  to  be  honoured,  and  to  be  followed 
above  others,  as  much  as  the  state  of  things  will  bear. 
Jewish  Ordinances  had  some  things  natural,  and  of  the 
perpetuity  of  those  things  no  man  doubteth.  That  which 
was  positive,  we  likewise  know  to  have  been,  by  the  coming 
of  Christ,  partly  necessary  not  to  be  kept,  and  partly  indif- 
ferent to  be  kept  or  not.  Of  the  former  kind.  Circumcision 
and  Sacrifice  were.  For  this  point  Stephen  was  accused, 
and  the  evidence  which  his  accusers  brought  against  him 
Acto  vi.  in  judgment  was,  "  This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blas- 
phemous words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  Law ;  for  we 
have  heard  him  say.  That  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall 
destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  Ordinances  that 
Moses  gave  us."  True  it  is,  that  this  Doctrine  was  then 
taught,  which  unbeUevers  condemning  for  blasphemy  did 
therein  commit  that  which  they  did  condemn.  The  Apostles 
notwithstanding,  from  whom  Stephen  had  received  it,  did 
not  so  teach  the  abrogation,  no  not  of  those  things  which 
were  necessarily  to  cease,  but  that  even  the  Jews,  being 
Vide  Ni-  Christian,  might  for  a  time  continue  in  them.  And  there- 
iiircap.'  fore  in  Jerusalem  the  first  Christian  Bishop  not  circumcised 
soipu.  was  Mark ;  and  he  not  Bishop  till  the  days  of  Adrian  the 
p.^149.  Emperor,  after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem;  there  having 
pianti*  been  fifteen  Bishops  before  him  which  were  all  of  the  cir- 
cumcision. The  Christian  Jews  did  think  at  the  first,  not 
only  themselves,  but  the  Christian  Gentiles  also,  bound, 
Acts  XV.  and  that  necessarily,  to  observe  the  whole  Law.  There 
went  forth  certain  of  the  sect  of  Pharisees  which  did 
believe ;  and  they  coming  unto  Antioch  taught,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Gentiles  to  be  circumcised  and  to  keep 
the  Law  of  Moses.  Whereupon  there  grew  dissension, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  disputing  against  them.     The  determi- 
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nation  of  the  Council  held  at  Jerusalem  concerning  this 
matter^  was  finally  this;  "  Touching  the  Gentiles  which  Actszxi. 
believe^  we  have  written  and  determined^  that  they  observe 
no  such  thing :"  their  protestation  by  letters  is^  "  Forasmuch  acu 
as  we  have  heard^  that  certain  which  departed  from  us, 
have  troubled  you  with  words^  and  cumbered  your  minds^ 
sayings  Ye  must  be  circumcised  and  keep  the  Law;  know, 
that  we  gave  them*  no  such  commandment."  Paul  there- 
fore continued  still  teaching  the  Gentiles,  not  only  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  Laws  of  Moses,  but 
that  the  observation  of  those  Laws  which  were  necessarily 
to  be  abrogated,  was  in  them  altogether  unlawful.  In  which 
point  his  Doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had  every 
where  preached  this  not  only  concerning  the  Gentiles,  but 
also  touching  the  Jews.  Wherefore  coming  unto  James  and 
the  rest  of  the  Clergy  at  Jerusalem,  they  told  him  plainly 
of  it,  saying,  **  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousand  Acttzxii 
Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of 
the  Law.  Now  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou 
teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  amongst  the  Gentiles,  to 
forsake  Moses,  and  sayest,  that  they  ought  not  to  circum- 
cise their  children,  neither  to  live  after  the  customs."  And 
hereupon  they  gave  him  counsel  to  make  it  apparent  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  that  those  flying  reports  were  untrue,  and 
that  himself  being  a  Jew  kept  the  Law,  even  as  they  did. 
In  some  things  therefore  we  see  the  Apostles  did  teach, 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  conformity  between  the  Christian 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  How  many  things  this  Law  of  Incon- 
formity  did  comprehend,  there  is  no  need  we  should  stand 
to  examine.  This  general  is  true,  that  the  Gentiles  were 
not  made  conformable  unto  the  Jews,  in  that  which  was 
necessarily  to  cease  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  Touching 
things  positive,  which  might  either  cease  or  continue  as  Acts  xv. 
occasion  should  require,  the  Apostles,  tendering  the  zeal  ' 
of  the  Jews,  thought  it  necessary  to  bind  even  the  Gen- 
tiles for  a  time  to  abstain,  as  the  Jews  did,  ^^  from  things 
offered  unto  idols,  from  blood,  from  strangled."  These  Acuxtj. 
decrees  were  every  where  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles  to 
be  straitly  observed  and  kept.  In  the  other  matters,  where 
the  Gentiles  were  free,  and  the  Jews  in  their  own  opinion 
still  tied,  the  Apostles*  doctrine  unto  the  Jews  was.  Con-  Rom. 
demn  not  the  Gentile ;  unto  the  Gentile,  Despise  not  the  **^*  *®* 
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Jew.    The  one  sort  they  warned  to  take  heed  that  scru- 
pulosity did  not  make  them  rigorous  in  giving  unadvised 
sentence  against  their  brethren  which  were  free;  the  other, 
that  they  did  not  become  scandalous  by  abusing  their  liberty 
and  freedom  to  the  ofience  of  their  weak  brethren  which 
were  scrupulous.    From  hence,  therefore,  two  conclusions 
there  are  which  may  evidently  be  drawn;  the  first.  That 
whatsoever  conformity  of  positive  Laws  the  Apostles  did 
bring  in  between  the  Churches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  was 
in  those  things  only  which  might  either  cease  or  continue 
a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  as  occasion  did  most  require; 
the  second.  That  they  did  not  impose  upon  the  Churches 
of  the  Gentiles  any  part  of  the  Jews'  Ordinances  with  bond 
of  necessary  and  perpetual  observation  (as  we  all,  both  by 
doctrine  and  practice,   acknowledge),  but  only  in  respect 
of  the  conveniency  and  fitness  for  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  as  then  it  stood.     The  words  of  the  Council's 
[Acu  XV.  Decree,  concerning  the  Gentiles,  are,  '^  It  seemed  good  to 
'   '    the  Holy  Ghost,   and  to  us,   to  lay  upon  you  no  m<»e 
burden,  saving  only  those  things  of  necessity;  abstinence 
from  idol-ofierings,   from  strangled  and  blood,   and  frxHD 
fornication."    So  that  in  other  things  positive,  which  the 
coming  of  Christ  did  not  necessarily  extinguish,  the  Gentiles 
were  left  altogether  free.     Neither  ought  it  to  seem  unrea- 
sonable, that  the  Gentiles  should  necessarily  be  bound  and 
tied  to   Jewish   Ordinances  so  far  forth  as   that   Decree 
importeth.     For  to  the  Jew,  who  knew  that  their  difference 
from  other  nations  which  were  aliens  and  strangers  from 
God,  did  especially  consist  in  this,  that  God's  people  had 
positive  Ordinances  given  to  them  of  God  himself,  it  seemed 
marvellous  hard,  that  the  Christian  Gentiles  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  same  Commonwealth  with  God's  own 
chosen  people,  and  be  subject  to  no  part  of  his  Statutes, 
more  than  only  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  Heathens  count 
themselves  bound  unto.    It  was  an  opinion  constantly  re- 
ceived amongst  the  Jews,  that  God  did  deliver  unto  the 
sons  of  Noah  seven  Precepts:  namely.  To  live  in  some 
Form  of  Regiment,  under  first.  Public  Laws ;  secondly.  To 
serve  and  call  upon  the  name  of  God;  thirdly.  To  shun 
idolatry;  fourthly.  Not  to  suffer  effusion  of  blood;  fifthly, 
To  abhor  all  unclean  knowledge  in  the  flesh;  sixthly.  To 
commit  no  rapine ;  seventhly,  and  finally,  Not  to  eat  of  any 
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living  creature^  whereof  the  blood  was  not  first  let  out.*    K 
therefore  the  Gentiles  would  be  exempt  from  the  Law  of 
MoseSj  yet  it  might  seem  hard  they  should  also  cast  off  even 
those  things  positive  which  were  observed  before  Moses, 
and  which  were  not  of  the  same  kind  with  Laws  that  were 
necessarily  to    cease.     And    peradventure   hereupon    the 
Council  saw  it  expedient  to  determine^  that  the  Gentiles 
should^  according  unto  the  third,  the  seventh,  and  the  fifth, 
of  those  Precepts,  abstain  from  things  sacrificed  unto  idols, 
from  strangled  and  blood,  and  from  fornication.    The  rest, 
the  Gentiles  did  of  their  own  accord  observe.  Nature  lead- 
ing them  thereunto.   And  did  not  Nature  also  teach  them  to  ueb. 
abstain  from  fornication?    No  doubt  it  did.     Neither  can  Tcor.* 
we  with  reason  think,  that  as  the  former  two  are  positive ;  cai/* 
so  likewise  this,  being  meant  as  the  Apostle  doth  otherwise  ^*  ^^* 
usually  understand  it.     But  very  marriage  within  a  number 
of  degrees  being  not  only  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  but  also  by 
die  Law  of  the  sons  of  Noah  (for  so  they  took  it),  an 
unlawfril  discovery  of  nakedness ;  this  discovery  of  naked- 
tiess  by  unlawful  marriages,  such  as  Moses  in  the  Law  Lev. 
reckoneth  up,  I  thkk  it  for  mine  own  part  more  probable  ''^"'• 
to  have  been  meant  in  the  words  of  that  Canon,  than  forni- 
cation according  Unto  the  sense  of  the  Law  of  Nature. 
Words  must  be  taken  according  to  the  matter  whereof  they 
are  uttered.    The  Apostles  command  to  abstain  from  blood. 
Conster  this  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  it  will 
seem  diat  homicide  only  is  forbidden.     But  conster  it  in 
reference  to  the  Law  of  the  Jews,  about  which  the  question 
was,  and  it  shall  easily  appear  to  have  a  clean  other  sense, 
and  in  any  man's  judgment  a  truer,  when  we  expound  it  of 
eating,  and  not  of  shedding,  blood.     So  if  we  speak  of 
fornication,  he  that  knoweth  no  Law  but  only  the  Law  of 
Nature,  must  needis  make  thereof  a  narrower  construction, 
than  he  which  measureth  the  same  by  a  Law  wherein 
sundry  kinds  even  of  conjugal  copulation  are  prohibited  as 
impure,  unclean,  unhonest.    St.  Paul  himself  doth  term  i  cor. 
incestuous  marriage  fornication.     If  any  do  rather  think,  ^'^' 
that  the  Christian  6«fntiles  tiiemselves,  through  the  loose 
and  corrupt  custom  of  those  times,  took  simple  fornication 
for  no  sin,  and  were  in  that  respect  offensive  unto  believing 

' ■  ■  '     '  '  ■  -^—1  ■  I     ..  ..^ — . . ,  -    -  ■  -    -  -   -  .   ; 

*  Lib.  qui  Seder  Clam  iiiscribitiir : 

.♦nn  ]♦©  nsK  7  Sian  6    nmy  nS»3  5    d'dt  wd»b«^  4  »y  3    ovn  pdis  2  j»j»t  i 
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Jews  which  by  the  Law  had  been  better  taught,  our  pro- 
posing of  another  conjecture  is  unto  theirs  no  prejudice. 
Some  things  therefore  we  see  there  were,  wherein  the  Gen- 
tiles were  forbidden  to  be  Uke  unto  the  Jews;  some  things 
wherein  they  were  commanded  not  to  be  unlike.     Again, 
some  things  also  there  were,  wherein  no  Law  of  God  did 
let  but  that  they  might  be  either  like  or  unlike,  as  occasion 
Leo  in    should  require.     And  unto  this  purpose  Leo  saith,  ''  Apos- 
M^.'    tolical  Ordinance  (beloved),  knowing  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
ser^x.  Christ  came  not  into  this  world   to  undo  the  Law,  hath 
in  such  sort  distinguished  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  certain  of  them  it  hath  chosen  out  to  benefit 
Evangelical  knowledge  withal,  and  for  that  purpose  ap- 
pointed that  those  things  which  befor,e  were  Jewish,  might 
now  be  Christian  Customs."    The  cause  why  the  Apostles 
did   thus  conform   the  Christians  as  much   as   might   be 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jews,  was  to  rein  them  in 
by  this  mean  the  more,  and  to  make  them  cleave  the  better. 
The  Chiu*ch  of  Christ  hath  had  in  no  one  thing  so  many 
and  so  contrary  occasions  of  dealing,  as  about  Judaism: 
some  having  thought  the  whole  Jewish  Law  wicked  and 
damnable  in  itself;  some,  not  condemning  it  as  the  former 
sort    absolutely,    have    notwithstanding   judged    it    either 
sooner  necessary  to  be  abrogated,  or  further  unlawful  to 
be  observed  than  truth  can  bear;  some  of  scrupulous  sim- 
plicity urging  perpetual  and  universal  observation  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  necessary,  as  the  Christian  Jews  at  the  first 
in  the  Apostles'  times ;  some  as  Heretics,  holding  the  same 
no  less  even  after  the  contrary  determination  set  down  by 
consent  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;   finally,   some  being 
herein  resolute  through  mere  infidelity  and  with  open  pro- 
fest  enmity  against  Christ,  as  unbelieving  Jews.     To  control 
slanderers  of  the  Law  and  Prophets,  such  as  Marcionites 
and   Manichees  were,  the  Church  in  her  Liturgies  hath 
intermigled,  with  readings  out  of  the  New  Testament,  Les- 
sons   taken   out  of   the    Law.  and   Prophets;    whereunto 
Tcrtni.    Tertullian  alluding,   saith  of  the   Church   of  Christ,  "It 
KrfttT  intermingleth  with  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  Writings  the 
Ht^et.'   Law  and  the  Prophets ;  and  from  thence  it  drinketh  in  that 
[cap.  36.]  paith,  which  with  water  it  sealeth,  clotheth  with  the  Spirit, 
nourisheth  with   the   Eucharist,   with    Martyrdom    setteth 
forward."    They  would  have  wondered  in  those  times  to 
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hear  that  any  man  being  not  a  favourer  of  heresy,  should 
term  this  by  way  of  disdain,  ^^  mangling  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles."*    They  which  honour  the  Law  as  an  image  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  himself,  are  notwithstanding  to  know  that  the 
same  had  an  end  in  Christ.    But  what?   was  the  Law  so 
aboUshed  with  Christ,  that  after  his  ascension  the  office  of 
Priests  became  immediately  wicked,  and  the  very  name  hate- 
ful, as  importing  the  exercise  of  an  ungodly  function  ?t   No, 
as  long  as  the  glory  of  the  Temple  continued,  and  till  the 
time  of  that  final  desolation  was  accompUshed,  the  very 
Christian  Jews  did  continue  with  their  sacrifices  and  other 
parts  of  legal  service.     That  very  Law  therefore,  which  our 
Saviour  was  to  abolish,  did  not  so  soon  become  unlawfiil  to 
be  observed  as  some  imagine ;  nor  was  it  afterwards  unlawful 
so  far 9  that  the  very  name  of  Altar,  of  Priest,  of  Sacrifice 
itself,  should  be  banished  out  of  the  world.     For  though 
God  do  now  hate  sacrifice,  whether  it  be  Heathenish  or 
Jewish,  so  that  we  cannot  have  the  same  things  which  they 
had  but  with  impiety ;  yet  unless  there  be  some  greater  let 
than  the  only  evacuation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  names 
themselves  may  (I  hope)  be  retained  without  sin,  in  respect 
of  that  proportion,  which  things  established  by  our  Saviour 
have  unto  them  which  by  him  are  abrogated.     And  so 
throughout  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  we  see 
that  the  Words  which  were  do  continue ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  Uteral,  they  now  have  a 
metaphorical  use,  and  are  so  many  notes  of  remembrance 
unto  us,  that  what  they  did  signify  in  the  letter  is  accom- 
plished in  the  truth.     And   as  no  man  can  deprive  the 
Church  of  this  Uberty,  to  use  names  whereunto  the  Law  was 
accustomed ;  so  neither  are  we  generally  forbidden  the  use 
of  things  which  the  Law  hath  ;  though  it  neither  command 
us  any   particularity,  as  it  did  the  Jews  a  number,  and 
the  weightiest  which  it  did  command  them  are  unto  us  in  the 
Gospel  prohibited.    Touching  such  as,  through  simplicity  of 
error,  did  urge  universal  and  perpetual  observation  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  at  the  first,  we  have  spoken  already.   Against 


*  "  What  an  abusing  also  is  it  to  affirm  the  mangling  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  Church  by  godly  and  learned  men !'' — T.  C.  lib.iii.  p.  171. 

f  '*  Seeing  that  the  office  and  function  of  Priests  was  after  our  Saviour  Christ's  Ascension 
naught  and  ungodly ;  the  name  whereby  they  were  called,  whicn  did  exerdse  that  ungodly 
fonctiony  cannot  be  ^erwise  taken  than  in  the  evil  port" — T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  216. 
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Jewish  Heretics  and  false  Apostles  teaching  afterwards  the 
self-same,  St.  Paul  in  every  Epistle  commonly  either  dis- 
puteth  or  giveth  warning.    Jews  that  were  zealous  for  the 
Law>  but  withal  Infidels  in  respect  of  Christianity,  and  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  most  spiteful  enemies,  did,  whale 
they  flourished,  no  less  persecute  the  Church  than  Heathens : 
After  their  estate  was  overthrown,  they  were  not  that  way 
so  much  to  be  feared.    Howbeit,  because  they  had  their 
Synagogues  in  every  famous  city  almost  throughout  the 
world,  and  by  that  means  great  opportunity  to  withdraw 
from  the  Christian  Faith,  which  to  do  they  spared  no  labour; 
this  gave  the  Church  occasion  to  make  sundry  Laws  against 
Cone    them»     As,  in  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  *^  The  Festival- 
can. '    presents  which  Jews  or  Heretics  use  to  send,  must  not  be 
t/c*    received,  nor  Holidays  solemnized  in  their  company.'*  Again, 
p.  iss.    '*  From  the  Jews,  men  ought  not  to  receive  their  unleavened, 
nor  to  communicate  with  their  impieties.'*    Which  Council 
was  afterwards  indeed  confirmed  by  the  sixth  general  Coun- 
cil*    But  what  was  the  true  sense  or  meaning  both  of  the 
T.  c.     one  and  the  other  ?    Were  Christians  here  *'  forbidden"  to 
p?i76'  communicate  in  unleavened  bread  because  the  Jews  did  so, 
being  **  enemies  of  the  Church"  ?      He  which  attentively 
shall  weigh  the  words,  will  suspect  that  they  rather  forbid 
communion  with  Jews,  than  imitation  of  them ;  much  more, 
if  with  these  two  Decrees  be  compared  a  third  in  the  Council 
Cone    of  Constantinople ;  "Let  no  man,  either  of  the  Clergy  or 
tinop.^1  Laity,  eat  the  unleavened  of  the  Jews,  nor  enter  into  any 
*'*"'    *  familiarity  with  them,  nor  send  for  them  in  sickness,  nor 
take  physic  at  their  hands,  .nor  as  much  as  go  into  the  bath 
with  them.     If  any  do  otherwise,  being  a  Clergyman,  let  him 
be  deposed ;  if,  being  a  Lay-person,  let  excommunication  be 
his  punishment."    If  these  Canons  were  any  argument,  that 
they  which   made    them  did    utterly  condemn   simiUtude 
between  the  Christians  and  Jews  in  things  indifierent  apper- 
taining unto  Religion,  either  because  the  Jews  were  enemies 
unto  the  Church,  or  else  for  that  their  Ceremonies  were 
abrogated ;  these  reasons  had  been  as  strong  and  effectual 
against  their  keeping  the  Feast  of  Easter  on  the  same  day 
the  Jews  kept  theirs,  and  not  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
West  Church.     For  so  they  did  from  the  first  beginning  till 
Constantine's  time.     For  in  these  two  things  the  East  and 
West  Churches  did  interchangeably  both  confront  the  Jews 
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and  concur  with  them :  the  West  Church  ushig  unleavened 
breads  as  the  Jews  in  their  Passover  did^  but  differing  from 
them  in  the  day  whereon  they  kept  the  Feast  of  Easter ; 
contrariwise,  the  East  Church  celebrating  the  Feast  of 
Easter  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jews,  but  not  using  the 
same  kind  of  bread  which  they  did.  Now,  if  so  be  the  East 
Church  in  using  leavened  bread  had  done  well,  either  for 
that  the  Jews  were  enemies  to  the  Church,  or  because 
Jewish  Ceremonies  were  abrogated ;  how  should  we  think 
but  that  Victor  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (whom  all  judicious  men 
do  in  that  behalf  disallow)  did  well  to  be  so  vehement  and 
fierce  in  drawing  them  to  the  like  dissimiUtude  for  the  Feast 
of  Easter?  Again,  if  the  West  Churches  had  in  either  of 
those  two  respects  affected  dissimilitude  with  the  Jews,  in 
the  Feast  of  Easter,  what  reason  had  they  to  draw  the 
Eastern  Church  herein  unto  them,  which  reason  did  not  en- 
force them  to  frame  themselves  unto  it  in  the  Ceremony  of 
leavened  bread?  Difference  in  Rites  should  breed  no  con- 
troversy between  one  Church  and  another ;  but  if  controversy 
be  once  bred,  it  must  be  ended.  The  Feast  of  Easter  being 
therefore  htigious  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  who  honoured 
of  all  other  Churches  most  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
Church  was  the  Mother  from  whose  breasts  he  had  drawn 
that  food  which  gave  him  nourishment  to  eternal  Ufe ;  sith 
agreement  was  necessary,  and  yet  impossible,  unless  the  one 
part  were  yielded  unto,  his  desire  was  that  of  the  two,  the 
Eastern  Church  should  rather  yield.  And  to  this  end  he 
useth  sundry  persuasive  speeches.  When  Stephen,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  going  about,  to  shew  what  the  Catholic 
Church  should  do,  had  alleged  what  the  Heretics  themselves 
did,  namely,  that  they  received  such  as  came  unto  them,  and 
offered  not  to  baptize  them  anew ;  St.  Cyprian  being  of  a 
contrary  mind  to  him  about  the  matter  at  that  time  in  ques- 
tion,  which  was,  *^  Whether  Heretics  converted  ought  to  be 
rebaptized,  yea  or  no?"  answered  the  allegation  of  Pope 
Stephen  with  exceeding  great  stomach,  saying,  ''To  thiscjpr. 
degree  of  wretchedness  the  Church  of  God  and  Spouse  of  pomp. 
Christ  is  now  come,  that  her  ways  she  frameth  to  the^ephan. 
example  of  Heretics ;  that  to  celebrate  the  Sacraments,  which 
heavenly  instruction  hath  dehvered,  light  itself  doth  borrow 
from  darkness,  and  Christians  do  that  which  Antichrists  do." 
Now,  albeit  Constantine  have  done  that  to  further  a  better 
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cause,  which  Cyprian  did  to  countenance  a  worse,  namely, 

the  rebaptization  of  Heretics,  and  have  taken  advantage  at 

the  odiousness  of  the  Jews,  as  Cyprian  of  Heretics,  because 

the  Eastern  Church  kept  their  Feast  of  Easter  always  the 

fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  as  the  Jews  did,  what  day  of 

the  week  soever  it  fell ;  or  howsoever  Constantine  did  take 

occasion   in  the  handling  of  that  cause,   to   say,    **  It  is 

unworthy  to  have  any  thing  common  with  that  spiteful  nation 

of  the  Jews;"*  shall  every  motive  argument,  used  in  such 

kind  of  conferences,  be  made  a  rule  for  others   still  to 

conclude  the  like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like  nature, 

when    as    probable  inducements    may  lead    them    to   the 

contrary?     Let  both  this  and  other  allegations  suitable  unto 

it  cease  to  bark  any  longer  idly  against  that  truth,  the  course 

and  passage  whereof  it  is  not  in  them  to  hinder. 

Their         IS*  But  the  weightiest  exception,  and  of  all  the  most 

SJn^P"    worthy  to  be  respected,  is  against  such  kind  of  Ceremo- 

^^"^   nies,  as  have  been  so  grossly  and  shamefully  abused  in  the 

Di^Z^  Church  of  Rome,  that  where  they  remain  they  are  scan- 

JJJJ      dalous,  yea,  they  cannot  choose  but  be  stumbling-blocks, 

b*"th?   and  grievous  causes  of   offence.     Concerning   this   point, 

Ghmch  therefore,  we  are  first  to  note,  what  properly  it  is  to  be 

Rome,   scandalous  or  offensive ;  secondly,  what  kind  of  Ceremonies 

and  are  "^ 

MWin^  are  such;  and  thirdly,  when  they  are  necessarily  for  remedy 
apcctto  thereof  to  be  taken  away,  and  when  not.     The  common 

be  scan- 

dalous.  conceit  of  the  vulgar  sort  is,  whensoever  they  see  any  thing 
which  they  mislike  and  are  angry  at,  to  think  that  every 
such  thing  is  scandalous,  and  that  themselves  in  this  case 
are  the  men  concerning  whom   our   Saviour  spake   in  so 

Matt,  fearful  a  manner,  saying,  "  Whosoever  shall  scandalize  or 
offend  any  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me"  (that 

*  "  Plerique  in  Asia  Minore  antiquitus  14.  die  mensis,  nulla  ratione  diei  Sabbati  habita, 
hoc  Festum  observarunt.  Quod  dum  fadebant  cum  aliis,  qui  aliam  rationem  in  eodem  Festo 
agendo  sequebantur,  usque  eo  nequaquam  dissenserunt,  quoad  Victor,  Episcopus  Romanus, 
supra  modum  iracundia  inflammatus,  omnes  in  Asia  qui  erant  TeffffageffKcuhcKdrrrrtu  appel- 
lali,  excommunicaverit  Ob  quod  fkctum,  Irenseus,  Episcopus  Lugduni,  in  Victorem  per 
epistolam  grayiter  invectus  est/'  Socrat.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  22.  **  Quid  praestabilius, 
quidye  augustius  esse  poterat,  quam  ut  hoc  Festum,  per  quod  spem  immortalitads  nobis 
ostentatam  habemus,  uno  modo  et  ratione  apud  omnes  integre  sincereque  observaretur  ?  Ac 
primum  omnium  indignum  plane  videbatur,  ut  ritum  et  consuetudinem  imitantes  Judaeonim 
(qui,  quoniam  suas  ipsorum  manus  immani  scelere  poUuerunt,  merito,  ut  scelestos  decet,  csco 
animorum  errore  tenentur  irretiti)  istud  Festum  sanctissimum  ageremus.  In  nostra  enim 
situm  est  potestate,  ut,  illorum  more  rejecto,  veriore  ac  magis  sincero  institute  (quod  qiudem 
usque  a  prima  Passionis  die  hactenus  recoluimus)  hujus  Festi  celebrationem  ad  posterorum 
fieculorum  memoriam  propagemus.  Nihil  igitur  sit  nobis  cum  Judseorum  tutba,  omnium 
odiosa  maxime."    Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant  lib.  iii.  cap.  18. 
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is^  as  tbey  conster  it,  Whosoever  shall  anger  the  meanest  and 
sunplest  Artisan  which  carrieth  a  good  mind,  by  not  re- 
moving out  of  the  Church  such  Rites  and  Ceremonies  as 
displease  him),  ^'  better  he  were  drowned  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea."    But  hard  were  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
if  this  were  to  scandaUze.     Men  are  scandalized  when  they 
are  moved,  led,  and  provoked  unto  sin.    At  good  things  evil 
men  may  take  occasion  to  do  evil ;   and  so  Christ  himself  i  Pet. 
was  a  rock  of  offence  in  Israel,  they  taking  occasion  at  his  *  ' 
poor  estate  and  at  the  ignominy  of  his  Cross,  to  think  him 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  that  great  and  glorious  Messias, 
whom  the  Prophets  describe  in  such  ample  and  stately  terms. 
But  that  which  we  therefore  term  offensive,  because  it 
inviteth  men  to  offend,  and  by  a  dumb  kind  of  provocation, 
encourageth,  moveth,  or  any  way  leadeth  unto  sin,  must  of 
necessity  be  acknowledged  actively  scandalous.     Now,  some 
things  are  so  even  by  their  very  essence  and  nature,  so  that 
wheresoever  they  be  found  they  are  not,  neither  can  be, 
without  this  force  of  provocation  unto  evil ;  of  which  kind 
all  examples  of  sin  and  wickedness  are.     Thus  David  was  2  sam. 
scandalous  in  that  bloody  act  whereby  he  caused  the  enemies 
of  God  to  be  blasphemous :    thus  the  whole  state  of  Israel  Rom. 
scandalous,  when  their  pubUc  disorders  caused  the  name  of  £zek. 
God  to  be  ill-spoken  of  amongst  the  nations.    It  is  of  this  ™^* 
kind  that  Tertullian  meaneth :   ^^  Offence  or  scandal,  if  I  Tertai. 
be  not  deceived  (saith  he),  is,  when  the  example  not  of  a  virgin. 
good  but  of  an  evil  thing  doth  set  men  forward  unto  sin.  ^^**™*' 
Good  things  can  scandalize  none,  save  only  evil  minds." 
Good  things  have  no  scandalizing  nature  in  them :  yet  that, 
which  is  of  its  own  nature  either  good,  or  at  least  not  evil, 
may  by  some  accident  become  scandalous  at  certain  times, 
and  in  certain  places,  and  ta  certain  men;  the  open  use 
thereof,  nevertheless,  being  otherwise  without  danger.     The 
very  nature  of  some  Rites  and  Ceremonies  therefore  is 
scandalous,  as  it  was  in  a  number  of  those  which  the 
Manichees  did  use,  and  is  in  all  such  as  the  Law  of  God 
doth  forbid.     Some  are  offensive  only  through  the  agree- 
ment of  men  to  use  them  unto  evil,  and  not  else ;  as  the 
most  of  those  things  indifferent  which  the  Heathens  did  to 
the  service  of  their  false  gods,  which  another,  in  heart 
condemning  their  Idolatry,  could  not  do  with  them  in  shew 

VOL.  I.  X 
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and  token  of  approbation  without  being  guilty  of  scandal 
given.     Ceremonies  of  this  kind  are  either  devised  at  the 
first  unto  evily  as  the  Eunomian  Heretics  in  dishonour  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  brought  in  the  la}dng  on  of  water  but 
once,  to  cross  the  custom  of  the  Church  which  in  Baptism 
did  it  thrice;  or  else  having  had  a  profitable  use  they  are 
afterwards   interpreted  and  wrested   to   the   contrary,   as 
those  Heretics  which  held  the  Trinity  to  be  three  distinct, 
not  Persons,  but  Natures,  abused  the  Ceremony  of  three 
times  laying  on  water  in  Baptism,  unto  the  strength'ning 
of  their  heresy.      The  element  of  water  is  in    Baptism 
necessary ;   once  to  lay  it  on,  or  twice,  is  indifierent.     For 
Epfat.    which  cause  Gregory,  making  mention  thereof,  saith,   "  To 
Mdram  dive  an  infant  either  thrice  or  but  once  in  Baptism,  can  be 
^^'^'     no  way  a  thing  reprovable ;  seeing,  that  both  in  three  times 
washing,  the  Trinity  of  Persons,  and  in  one,  the  Unity  of 
Godhead,  may  be  signified."    So  that  of  these  two  Cere- 
monies, neither  being  hurtful  in  itself,  both  may  serve  unto 
good  purpose;   yet  one  was  devised,  and  the  other  con- 
verted, unto  evil.    Now,  whereas  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
certain  Ceremonies  are  said  to  have  been  shamefully  abused 
unto  evil,   as  the   Ceremony  of  crossing  at   Baptism,  of 
kneeling  at  the  Eucharist,  of  using  wafer-cakes,  and  such 
like;   the  question  is,   whether,  for  remedy   of  that   evil 
wherein  such  Ceremonies  have  been  scandalous,  and  per- 
haps may  be  still  unto  some  even  amongst  ourselves  whom 
the  presence  and  sight  of  them  may  coi]£rm  in  that  former 
error  whereto  they  served  in  times  past,  they  are  of  necessity 
to  be  removed.     Are  these,  or  any  other  Ceremonies  we 
have  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  scandalous  and 
wicked  in  their  very  nature?     This  no  man  objecteth.     Are 
any  such  as  have  been  polluted  from  their  very  birth,  and 
instituted,  even  at  the  first,  unto  that  thing  which  is  evil? 
That  which  hath  been  ordained  impiously  at  the  first,  may 
wear  out  that  impiety  in  tract  of  time ;  and  then,  what  doth 
let  but  that  the  use  thereof  may  stand  without  offence? 
The  names  of  our  months  and  of  our  days,  we   are  not 
ignorant  from  whence  they  came,  and  with  what  dishonour 
unto  God  they  are  said  to  have  been  devised  at  the  first 
What  could  be  spoken  against  any  thing  more  effectual  to 
stir  hatred,  than  that  which  sometime  the  ancient  Fathers  in 
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this  case  speak?*  Yet  those  very  names  are  at  this  day  ia 
use  throughout  Christendom  without  hurt  or  scandal  to  any. 
Clear  and  manifest  it  is,  that  things  devised  by  Heretics,  yea, 
devised  of  a  very  heretical  purpose,  even  against  Religion, 
and  at  their  first  devising  worthy  to  have  been  withstood, 
may  in  time  grow  meet  to  be  kept ;  as  that  custom,  the  in- 
ventors whereof  were  the  Eunomian  Heretics.  So  that 
customs  once  established  and  confirmed  by  long  use  being 
presently  without  harm,  are  not  in  regard  of  their  corrupt 
original  to  be  held  scandalous.  But  concerning  those  our 
Ceremonies  which  they  reckon  for  most  Popish,  they  are  not 
able  to  avouch,  that  any  of  them  was  otherwise  instituted 
than  unto  good,  yea,  so  used  at  the  first.  It  followeth,  then, 
that  they  all  are  such  as  having  served  to  good  purpose,  were 
afterward  converted  unto  the  contrary.  And  sith  it  is  not  so 
much  as  objected  against  us,  that  we  retain  together  with 
them  the  evil  wherewith  they  have  been  infected  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  I  would  demand,  who  they  are  whom  we 
scandalize,  by  using  harmless  things  unto  that  good  end 
for  which  they  were  first  instituted  ?  Amongst  ourselves 
that  agree  in  the  approbation  of  this  kind  of  good  use,  no 
man  will  say,  that  one  of  us  is  offensive  or  scandalous 
imto  another.  As  for  the  favourers  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
they  know  how  far  we  herein  differ  and  dissent  from  them; 
which  thing  neither  we  conceal,  and  they  by  their  public 
writings  also  profess  daily  how  much  it  grieveth  them ;  so 
that  of  them  there  will  not  many  rise  up  against  us,  as  wit- 
nesses unto  the  indictment  of  scandal  whereby  we  mi^ht 
be  condemned  and  cast,  as  having  strength'ned  theni  in 
that  evil  wherewith  they  pollute  themselves  in  the  use  of 
the  same  Ceremonies.  And  concerning  such  as  withstand 
the  Church  of  England  herein,  and  hate  it  because  it  doth 
not  sufficiently  seem  to  hate  Rome ;  they  (I  hope)  are  far 
enough  from  being  by  this  mean  drawn  to  any  kind  of 
Popish  error.    The  multitude  therefore  of  them,  unto  whom 


*  ''  Idololatrise  consuetudo  in  tantum  homines  occ»caverat,  ut  Solis,  Lunse,  Martis  atque 
Mercurii,  Jovis,  Veneris,  Saturni,  et  diversis  elementorum  ac  daemonum  appellationibus  dies 
Todtarent,  et  luci  tenebrarum  nomen  imponerent."  Horn.  xi.  de  Pasch.  "Octavus  dies 
idem  primus  est,  ad  quem  reditur,  indeque  mrsus  Hebdomada  inchoatur.  His  nomina  a 
planetis  Gentilitas  indidit,  habere  se  credentes  a  Sole  spiritum,  a  Luna  corpus,  a  Marte 
sanguinem,  a  Mercurio  ingenium  et  linguam,  a  Jove  temperantiam,  a  Venere  voluptatem, 
a  Satumo  tarditatem/'  Beda  de  ratione  temp.  cap.  4.  "  Dies  dicti  a  diis,  quorum  nomina 
Romani  quibusdam  sideribus  sacraverunt."    Isid.  Hisp.  lib.  v.  Etymol.  cap.  30. 

x2 
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we  are  scandalous  throng  the  use  of  abused  Ceremonies, 
is  not  so  apparent,  that  it  can  justly  be  said  in  general  of 
any  one  sort  of  men  or  other,  we  cause  them  to  ofiend.  If 
it  be  so,  that  now  or  then  some  few  are  espied,  who, 
having  been  accustomed  heretofore  to  the  Rites  and  Gere- 
monies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  not  so  scoured  of  their 
former  rust  as  to  forsake  their  ancient  persuasion  which 
they  have  had,  howsoever  they  frame  themselves  to  out- 
ward obedience  of  Laws  and  Orders;  because  such  may 
misconster  the  meaning  of  our  Ceremonies,  and  so  take 
them,  as  though  they  were  in  every  sort  the  same  they  have 
been,  shall  this  be  thought  a  reason  sufficient  whereon  to 
conclude  that  some  Law  must  necessarily  be  made  to  abo- 
lish all  such  Ceremonies?  They  answer,  that  there  is  no 
Law  of  God  which  doth  bind  us  to  retain  them;  and  St. 
Paul's  rule  is,  that  in  those  things  from  which  without  hurt 
we  may  lawfully  abstain,  we  should  frame  the  usage  of  our 
Uberty  with  regard  to  the  weakness  and  imbecility  of  our 
brethren.  %   Wherefore,  unto  them  which  stood  upon  their 

1  Cor.  own  defence  saying,  ^'  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me;"  be 
replieth,  *^  but  all  things  are  not  expedient"  in  regard  of 

Rom.  others.  All  things  are  clean,  all  meats  are  lawful;  but  evil 
unto  that  man  that  eateth  offensively.  If  for  thy  meat's  sake 
thy  brother  be  grieved,  thou  walkest  no  longer  according 
to  charity.     Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ 

XV.  1.  died.  Dissolve  not  for  food's  sake  the  work  of  God.  We 
that  are  strong  must  bear  the  imbecilities  of  the  impotent, 
and  not  please  ourselves.  It  was  a  weakness  in  the  Chris- 
tian Jews,  and  a  maim  of  judgment  in  them,  that  they 
thought  the  GentUes  polluted  by  the  eating  of  those  meats 
which  themselves  were  afraid  to  touch  for  fear  of  trans- 
gressing the  Law  of  Moses;  yea,  hereat  their  hearts  did  so 
much  rise,  that  the  Apostle  had  just  cause  to  fear,  lest  they 
would  rather  forsake  Christianity  than  endure  any  fellow- 
ship with  such  as  made  no  conscience  of  that  which  was 
unto  them  abominable.  And  for  this  cause  mention  is 
made  of  destroying  the  weak  by  meats,  and  of  dissolving 
the  work  of  God,  which  was  his  Church,  a  part  of  the 
living  stones  whereof  were  believing  Jews.  Now  those  weak 
brethren  before-mentioned  are  said  to  be  as  the  Jews  were, 
and  our  Ceremonies  which  have  been  abused  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  be  as  the  scandalous  meats  from  which  the 
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Gentiles  are  exhorted  to  abstain  in  the  presence  of  Jews^ 
for  fear  of  averting  them  from  Christian  Faith.  Therefore, 
as  charity  did  bind  them  to  refrain  from  that  for  their 
brethren's  sake,  which  otherwise  was  lawful  enough  for 
them ;  so  it  bindeth  us  for  our  brethren's  sake  likewise  to 
abolish  such  Ceremonies,  although  we  might  lawfully  else 
retain  them.  But  between  these  two  cases  there  are  great 
odds.  For  neither  are  our  weak  brethren  as  the  Jews,  nor 
the  Ceremonies  which  we  use  as  the  meats  which  the  Gen- 
tiles used.  The  Jews  were  known  to  be  generally  weak  in 
that  respect;  whereas  contrariwise  the  imbeciUty  of  ours  is 
not  conunon  unto  so  many,  that  we  can  take  any  such 
certain  notice  of  them.  It  is  a  chance,  if  here  and  there 
some  one  be  found ;  and  therefore,  seeing  we  may  presume 
men  commonly  otherwise,  there  is  no  necessity  that  our 
practice  should  frame  itself  by  that  which  the  Apostle  doth 
prescribe  to  the  Gentiles.  Again,  their  use  of  meats  was 
not  like  unto  ours  of  Ceremonies;  that  being  a  matter  of 
private  action  in  common  Ufe,  where  every  man  wm  free  to 
order  that  which  himself  did;  but  this  a  pubUc  constitution  Harme- 
for  the  ordering  of  the  Church;  and  we  are  not  to  lookSbfi. 
that  the  Church  should  change  her  public  Laws  and  Ordi-  m^'^ 
nances,  made  according  to  that  which  is  judged  ordinarily 
and  commonly  fittest  for  the  whole,  although  it  chance  that 
for  some  particular  men  the  same  be  found  inconvenient, 
especially  when  there  may  be  other  remedy  also  against  the 
sores  of  particular  inconveniences.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
where  any  private  harm  doth  grow,  we  are  not  to  reject 
instruction,  as  being  an  unmeet  plaster  to  apply  unto  it; 
neither  can  he  say,  that  he  which  appointeth  teachers  for 
physicians  in  this  kind  of  evil,  is,  as  if  a  man  ^^  would  set  t.  c. 
one  to  watch  a  child  all  daylong,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  p.MS.' 
with  a  knife;  whereas  by  taking  away  the  knife  from  him, 
the  danger  is  avoided,  and  the  service  of  the  man  better 
employed."  For  a  knife  may  be  taken  away  from  a  child, 
without  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  thereof  which  have 
years  and  discretion  to  use  it.  But  the  Ceremonies  which 
children  do  abuse,  if  we  remove  quite  and  clean,  as  it  is  by 
some  required  that  we  should,  then  are  they  not  taken 
from  children  only,  but  from  others  also ;  which  is  as  though 
because  children  may  perhaps  hurt  themselves  with  knives, 
we  should  conclude,  that  therefore  the  use  of  knives  is  to 
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be  taken  quite  and  clean  even  from  men  also.*  Those 
particular  Ceremonies,  which  they  pretend  to  be  so  scan- 
dalous, we  shall  in  the  next  Book  have  occasion  more 
throughly  to  sift,  where  other  things  also  traduced  in  the 
public  duties  of  the  Church  whereunto  each  of  these 
appertaineth,  are  together  with  these  to  be  touched,  and 
such  reasons  to  be  examined  as  have  at  any  time  been 
brought  against  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  meanwhile, 
against  the  conveniency  of  curing  such  evib  by  instruction, 
strange  it  is,  that  they  should  object  the  multitude  of  other 
necessary  matters  wherein  Preachers  may  better  bestow 
their  time,  than  in  giving  men  warning  not  to  abuse  Cere- 
monies, f  A  wonder  it  is,  that  they  should  object  this, 
which  have  so  many  years  together  troubled  the  Church 
with  quarrels  concerning  these  things;  and  are  even  to  this 
very  hour  so  earnest  in  them,  that  if  they  write  or  speak 
publicly  but  five  words,  one  of  them  is  lightly  about  the 
dangerous  estate  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  respect  of 
abused  Ceremonies.     How  much  happier  had  it  been  for 

«»— ^— ^— ^-■^-^^— "— ^— ^"■— ^^■^■-■■^■•^     ■       '  B*.-^-— ■    I      ■-■  ■  »««^.—— ^— ■— --l^— ■—  ■  Mill  ■    -»     ■!  ._M    -• 

*  [« It  deceiveth  him  (Dr.  Whitgift),  that  he  considereth  not,  that  the  Apostle 
(lCor.viii.7 — 11)  teacheth  that  an  offence  is  not  only  given  when  an  unlawful  thmg 
is  done ;  but  also  when  a  thing  in  itself  lawful  is  done  unlawfully :  that  is,  out  of  time  and 
place.  Howbeit  it  is  further  said  (by  Dr.  W.)  *  That  the  offence  may  be  taken  away  by 
preaching.'  But  it  was  also  replied,  That  it  is  not  so  convenient  that  die  Bfiniaters,  having 
so  many  necessary  points  to  bestow  their  time  in,  should  be  driven  to  spend  it  in  giving 
warning  of  not  abusing  them,  of  which  (although  they  were  used  at  the  best)  there  is  no 
profit.  Whereunto  his  answer  (that '  the  abuse  of  meats,  and  costly  apparel  for  princes,  &c. 
doth  not  take  away  the  use')  being  of  things  whereof  there  appeareth  a  manifest  profit,  is 
partly  before,  and  further  cometh  to  be  answered  in  the  diduction  of  the  particulars.  The 
untruth  also  of  his  surmise,  that '  I  would  hereby  take  away  out  of  the  Church,  the  Doctrine 
of  Indifferent  Things,'  is  manifest.  For  I  spake  not  of  all  Ceremonies,  but  of  such  as  have 
been  shamefully  abused,  and  whereof  there  is  no  manifest  profit.  Neither  did  I  disallow  the 
Doctrine  agsdnst  the  Abuse  of  them,  seeing  I  added,  *  That  one  sermon  against  their  abuse, 
joined  with  their  removing  by  them  to  whom  that  appertaineth,  would  do  more  good  than 
a  thousand  without:*  as  appeareth  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  for  the  better 
rooting  out  of  error  refused  the  hurtful  Ceremonies  and  taught  the  abuse  of  them  together: 
Matt.  XV.  2 — 16.  Mar.  vii.2 — 14.  And  what  wisdom  is  it,  I  pray  you,  that  by  continuance 
of  the  Popish  Ceremonies,  the  Church  should  receive  a  wound  to  the  end  that  afterward,  by 
continual  warning,  it  might  recdve  a  plaster;  so  that  the  inconvenience  which  I  asngned 
lieth  in  tlus,  that  the  Ministers  by  the  continuance*  of  them  should  be  driven  to  occupy  a 
great  deal  more  time,  and  with  less  fruit,  than  when  they  should  be  taken  away.  The 
confuting  whereof  he  is  so  far  firom,  that  he  rather  confirmeth  my  saying:  for,  if  '  the  taking 
away  of  these  things  from  the  eyes  doth  not  by  and  by  root  out  the  opinion  out  of  the  heart,' 
whenas  Doctrine  is  joined  withal,  (as  I  set  it  down,  and  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be) ;  then  how 
much  less  will  the  Doctrine  be  able  to  pull  it  out  of  their  hearts  when  they  be  always  before 
the  eyes  and  in  use.  This  I  made  plain  by  this  example,  *  which  should  set  one  to  watdi 
a  child  all  day  long,  &c.'  His  answer  whereunto,  of  '  a  child  which  hath  discretion,'  is  no 
answer,  when  I  meant  of  a  little  child  which  by  age  is  not  able  to  guide  a  knife.  Of  which 
aort,  it  is  less  marvel,  if  there  be  amongst  us ;  seeing  there  appear  to  have  been  such  In  the 
Apostles' times.  Rom.  xiv.  ICor.  iii.  Heb.v."     T.  C.  lib.iii.  p.  177.] 

f  **  It  is  not  so  convenient  that  the  Minister,  having  so  many  necessary  points  to  bestow 
his  time  in,  should  be  driven  to  spend  it  in  giving  warning  of  not  abusing  them,  of  whidi 
(although  they  were  used  to  the  best)  there  is  no  profit."    T.  C.  lib.iii.  p.  177. 
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this  whole  Churchy  if  they  which  have  raised  contention 
therem,  about  the  abuse  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies^  had  con- 
sidered in  due  time  that  there  is  indeed  store  of  matters 
fitter  and  better  a  great  deal  for  Teachers  to  spend  time 
and  labour  in?  It  is  through  their  importunate  and  vehe- 
ment asseverations,  more  than  through  any  such  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  our  own^  that  we  are  forced  to  think 
it  possible  for  one  or  other,  now  and  then,  at  leastwise  in  the 
prime  of  the  reformation  of  our  Church,  to  have  stumbled 
at  some  kind  of  Ceremonies.  Wherein,  forasmuch  as  we 
are  contented  to  take  this  upon  their  credit,  and  to  think  it 
may  be;  sith  also,  they  further  pretend  the  same  to  be  so 
dangerous  a  snare  to  their  souls  that  are  at  any  time  taken 
therein;  they  must  give  our  Teachers  leave  for  the  saving 
of  those  souls  (be  they  never  so  few),  to  intermingle  some- 
time with  other  more  necessary  things,  admonition  con- 
cerning these  not  unnecessary.  Wherein  they  should  in 
reason  more  easily  yield  this  leave,  considering  that  here- 
unto we  shall  not  need  to  use  the  hundredth  part  of  that 
time,  which  themselves  think  very  needful  to  bestow  in 
making  most  bitter  invectives  against  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church.* 

13.  But  to  come  to  the  last  point  of  all;  the  Churdi  o(^^ 
England  is  grievously  charged  with  forgetfulness  of  her^"^* 
duty,  which  duty  had  been  to  frame  herself  unto  the  pattern  Jf^^ 
of  their  example  that  went  before  her  in  the  work  of  refor-  gjjjj^j^ 
mation.  For  f"  as  the  Churches  of  Christ  ought  to  bejj^^ 
most  unlike  the  Synagogue  of  Antichrist  in  their  indif- ^ef^ore 
ferent  Ceremonies;  so  they  ought  to  be  most  like  one  unto  ^aw cast 

oatthoae 

another ;  and  for  preservation  of  unity,  to  have,  as  much  as  thingi, 
possibly  may  be,  all  the  same  Ceremonies,  j:  And  therefore  we,  not- 
St.  Paul,  to  establish  this  Order  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  standing 
That  they  should  make  their  gatherings  for  the  poor  upon  ai^pieto 
the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath§  (which  is  our  Sunday),  aUegeth  tri^?do 
this  for  a  reason.   That   he   had   so  ordained    in  other  !dn. 

*  ['*  Every  National  Church  has  a  power  to  appomt  Ceremonieft  for  its  Members,  which, 
though  before  they  were  Indifferent,  yet  cease  to  be  so  when  established  by  Law." — 
Charles  the  Second's  Declaration,  Oct  25,  1660.] 

t  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133. 

%  [T.  C.'s  words  are,  *'  So  hath  the  wisdom  of  God  thought  good,  that  to  keep  his  people 
in  the  unity  of  the  truthf  there  is  no  better  way,  than  that  they  should  be  most  like  one  to 
another,  and  that  as  much  as  possibly  may  be,  they  should  have  all  the  same  Ceremonies." 
The  preceding  clause  *^  As  the  Churches  of  Christ,"  &c  is  taken  from  T.  C.  lib.iii.  p»  182.] 

§  [According  the  old  translation  of  the  Bible.] 
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rr.  c.     Churches."*    Again,  "  As  children  of  one  Father,  and  ser- 
p.  133.]  vants  of  one  family,  so  all  Churches  should  not  only  have 
one  diet,  in  that  they  have  one  Word,  but  also  wear,  as  it 
were,  one  livery  in  using  the  same  Ceremonies."    Thirdly, 
Ibid.]    ^'  This  rule  did  the  great  Council  of  Nice  follow,  when  it 
ordained.  That  where  certain  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecostf 
did  pray  kneeling,  they  should  pray  standing;  the  reason 
whereof  is  added,  which  is.  That  one   Custom  ought  to 
be  kept  throughout  all  Churches.     It  is  true,    that  the 
diversity  of  Ceremonies  ought  not  to  cause  the  Churches  to 
dissent  one  with  another;  but  yet  it  maketh  mostj:  to  the 
avoiding  of  dissension,  that  there  be  amongst,  them  an  unity 
not  only  in  Doctrine,  but  also  in  Ceremonies.     And  there- 
fore our  Form  of  Service  is  to  be  amended,  not  only  for 
that  it  Cometh  too  near  that  of  the  Papists,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  so  different  from  that  of  the§  reformed  Churches.'' 
T.  c.     Being  asked  to  what  Churches  ours  should  conform  itself, 
p?i82,'  and    why  other   reformed  Churches   should   not   as  well 
*®^*      frame  themselves  to  ours,  their  answer  is,  **  That  if  there 
be  any  Ceremonies  which  we  have  better  than  others,  they 
ought  to  frame  themselves  to  us;  if  they  have  better  than 
we,  then  we  ought  to  frame  ourselves  to  them:  if  the  Cere- 
monies be  alike  commodious,   the  later  Churches  should 
conform  themselves  to  the  first,  as  the  younger  daughter 
Kom.     to  the  elder.     For  as  St.  Paul  in  the  members,  where  all 
*^ '  '  *  other  things  are  equal,  noteth  it  for  a  mark  of  honour  above 
the  rest,  that  one  is  called  before  another  to  the  Gospel; 
so  is  it,  for  the  same  cause,  amongst  the  Churches.     And 
1  Cor.    in  this  respect  he  pincheth  the  Corinths,  that  not  being  the 
xiv.  36.  gj.g|.  ^jjjgjj  received  the  Gospel,  yet  they  would  have  their 
several  manners  from  other  Churches.     Moreover,  where 
the  Ceremonies  are  alike  commodious,  the  fewer  ought  to 
conform  themselves  unto  the  moe  \more].    Forasmuch,  there- 
fore, as  all  the  Churches"  (so  far  as  they  know,  which  plead 
after  this  manner)  "  of  our  confession  in  Doctrine,  agree  in 
the  abrogation  of  divers  things  which  we  retain ;  our  Church 
ought  either  to  shew  that  they  have  done  evil,  or  else  she  is 


•  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

t  Can.  20.  The  Canon  of  that  Council  which  is  here  cited  doth  provide  against  kneeling 
at  Prayer  on  Sundays,  or  for  fifty  days  after  Easter,  on  any  day,  and  not  at  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  only. 

X  ["  Maketh  fnuch,'*  in  T.C] 

§  I**  0{ other,''  in  T.C] 
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found  to  be  in  fault  that  doth  not  conform  herself  in  that, 
which  she  cannot  deny  to  be  well  abrogated."  In  this  axiom^ 
That  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  amongst  Christian 
Churches  should  be  by  all  good  means  procured,  we  join 
most  willingly  and  gladly  with  them.  Neither  deny  we,  but 
that,  to  the  avoiding  of  dissension,  it  availeth  much  that 
there  be  amongst  them  an  unity  as  well  in  Ceremonies  as  in 
Doctrine.  The  only  doubt  is,  about  the  manner  of  their 
unity ;  how  far  Churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their 
Ceremonies,  and  what  way  they  ought  to  take  for  that 
purpose.  Touching  the  one,  the  rule  which  they  have  set 
down  is.  That  in  Ceremonies  indifferent,  all  Churches  ought 
to  be  one  of  them  unto  another  as  like  as  '*  possibly"  they 
may  be.  Which  **  possibly"  we  cannot  otherwise  conster, 
than  that  it  doth  require  them  to  be  even  as  like  as  they 
may  be  without  breaking  any  positive  Ordinance  of  God. 
For  the  Ceremonies  whereof  we  speak,  being  matter  of 
positive  Law,  they  are  indifferent,  if  God  have  neither 
himself  commanded  nor  forbidden  them,  but  left  them  unto 
the  Church's  discretion :  so  that,  if  as  great  uniformity  be 
required  as  is  possible  in  these  things,  seeing  that  the  Law 
of  God  forbiddeth  not  any  one  of  them,  it  followeth,  that 
from  the  greatest  unto  the  least,  they  must  be  in  every 
Christian  Church  the  same,  except  mere  impossibility  of  so 
having  it  be  the  hinderance.  To  us  this  opinion  seemeth  over 
extreme  and  violent :  we  rather  incline  to  think  it  a  just  and 
reasonable  cause  for  any  Church,  the  state  whereof  is  free 
and  independent,  if  in  these  things  it  difier  from  other 
Churches,  only  for  that  it  doth  not  judge  it  so  fit  and  expe- 
dient to  be  framed  therein  by  the  pattern  of  their  example 
as  to  be  otherwise  framed  than  they.  That  of  Gregory  unto 
Leander,  is  a  charitable  speech  and  a  peaceable  :  *^  In  una 
fide  nil  officit  Ecclesiae  Sanctas  consuetude  diversa :  Where 
the  Faith  of  the  Holy  Church  is  one,  a  difference  in  cus- 
toms of  the  Church  doth  no  harm."  That  of  St.  Augus- 
tine to  Cassulanus  is  somewhat  more  particular,  and  toucheth 
what  kind  of  Ceremonies  they  are,  wherein  one  Church  may 
vary  from  the  example  of  another  without  hurt :  '*  Let  the  Respon. 
Faith  of  the  whole  Church,  how  wide  soever  it  have  spread  ma?'' 
itself,  be  always  one,  although  the  unity  of  Belief  be  famous 
for  variety  of  certain  Ordinances,  whereby  that  which  is 
rightly  believed  suffereth  no  kind  of  let  or  impediment." 
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Calvin  goeth  further,  "  As  concerning  Rites  in  particular, 
let  the  sentence  of  Augustine  take  place,  which  leaveth  it 
free  unto  all  Churches  to  receive  their  own  custom.  Yea, 
sometime  it  profiteth,  and  is  expedient  that  there  be  dif- 
ference, lest  men  should  think  that  Religion  is  tied  to  outward 
Ceremonies.  Always  provided,  that  there  be  not  any  emu- 
lation, nor  that  Churches,  delighted  with  novelty,  affect  to 
[T.c.  have  that  which  others  have  not."  They  which  grant  it 
p.  133.  true,  that  the  diversity  of  Ceremonies  in  this  kind  ought  not 
to  cause  dissension  in  Churches,  must  either  acknowledge 
that  they  grant  in  effect  nothing  by  these  words ;  or,  if  any 
thing  be  granted,  there  must  as  much  be  yielded  unto,  as  we 
affirm,  against  their  former  strict  assertion.  For  if  Churches 
be  urged  by  way  of  duty  to  take  such  Ceremonies  as  they 
like  not  of,  how  can  dissension  be  avoided?  Will  they  say, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  dissension,  because  such  as  are 
urged  ought  to  like  of  that  whereunto  they  are  urged  ?  If 
they  say  this,  they  say  just  nothing*  For  how  should  any 
Church  like  to  be  urged  of  duty,  by  such  as  have  no  au- 
thority or  power  over  it,  unto  those  things  which  being 
indifferent,  it  is  not  of  duty  bound  imto  them  ?  Is  it  their 
meaning,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dissension,  because,  that 
which  Churches  are  not  bound  unto,  no  man  ought  by  way 
of  duty  to  urge  upon  them ;  and  if  any  man  do,  he  standeth 
in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  men  most  justly  blameable,  as 
a  needless  disturber  of  the  peace  of  God's  Church,  and  an 
author  of  dissension  ?  In  saying  this,  they  both  condemn 
their  own  practice,  when  they  press  the  Church  of  ^England 
with  so  strict  a  bond  of  duty  in  these  things ;  and  they  over- 
throw the  ground  of  their  practice,  which  is.  That  there 
ought  to  be  in  all  kind  of  Ceremonies  uniformity,  unless  im- 
possibility hinder  it.  For  proof  whereof,  it  is  not  enough  to 
allege  what  St.  Paul  did  about  the  matter  of  collections,  or 
what  noblemen  do  in  the  Uveries  of  their  servants,  or  what 
the  Council  of  Nice  did  for  standing  in  time  of  Prayer  on 
certain  days :  because,  though  St.  Paul  did  will  them  of 
the  Church  of  Corinth,*  every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by 
him  upon  the  Sunday,  and  to  reserve  it  in  store  till  himsetf 
did  come  thither  to  send  it  unto  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  for 

*  "  And  therefore  St.  Paul,  to  establish  this  order  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  that  they 
should  make  their  gatherings  for  the  poor  upon  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  (which  is  our 
Sunday),  allegeth  this  for  a  reason,  That  he  had  so  ordained  in  other  Churches."  T.  C. 
tib.i.  p.133. 
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relief  of  die  poor  tbere^  signifying  withal,  that  he  had  taken 
the  like  order  with  the  Churches  of  Galatia ;  yet  the  reason 
which  he  yieldeth  of  this  order  taken,  both  in  the  one  place 
and  the  other,  sheweth  the  least  part  of  his  meaning  to  have 
been  that  whereunto  his  words  are  writhed.  ^^  Concerning  i  Cor. 
collection  for  the  saints  (he  meaneth  them  of  Jerusalem),  as 
I  have  given  order  to  the  Church  of  Galatia,  so  likewise 
do  ye  (saith  the  Apostle) ;  that  is,  in  every  first  of  the  week, 
let  each  of  you  lay  aside  by  himself,  and  reserve  according 
to  that  which  God  hath  blessed  him  with ;  that  when  I  come, 
collections  be  not  then  to  make ;  and  that  when  I  am  come, 
whom  you  shall  choose,  them  I  may  forthwith  send  away  by 
letters,  to  carry  your  beneficence  unto  Jerusalem."  Out  of 
which  words  to  conclude  the  duty  of  uniformity  throughout 
all  Churches,  in  all  manner  of  indifferent  Ceremonies,  will 
be  very  hard,  and  therefore  best  to  give  it  over.  But 
perhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to  forsake  this 
argument,  for  that  it  hath,  though  nothing  else,  yet  the 
name  of  Scripture,  to  give  it  some  kind  of  countenance 
more  than  the  next  of  livery-coats  affordeth  them.*  For 
neither  is  it  any  man's  duty  to  clothe  all  his  children  or  all 
his  servants  with  one  weed,  nor  theirs  to  clothe  themselves 
so,  if  it  were  left  to  their  own  judgments,  as  these  Ceremonies 
are  left  of  God  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  And  seeing 
Churches  are  rather  in  this  case  like  divers  families,  than  like 
divers  servants  of  one  family;  because  every  Church,  the 
state  whereof  is  independent  upon  any  other,  hath  authority 
to  appoint  orders  for  itself  in  things  indifferent :  therefore  of 
the  two  we  may  rather  infer,  that  as  one  family  is  not  abridged 
of  Uberty  to  be  clothed  in  friar's-grey  for  that  another  doth 
wear  clay-colour,  so  neither  are  all  Churches  bound  to  the 
self-same  indifferent  Ceremonies  which  it  liketh  sundry  to 
use.f  As  for  that  Canon  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  let  them  Can.  so. 
but  read  it  and  weigh  it  well.j:  The  ancient  use  of  the  Church 
throughout  all  Christendom  was,  for  fifty  days  after  Easter 
(which  fifty  days  were  called  Pentecost,  though  most  com- 

*  **  So  that  as  children  of  one  Father,  and  servants  of  one  Master,  ["  of  one  fatnUy" 
in  T.C.]  he  will  have  all  the  Churches,  not  only  have  one  diet,  in  that  they  have  one 
Word,  but  also  wear,  as  it  were,  one  livery,  in  using  the  same  Ceremonies."  T.  C.  lib.  i. 
p.  133. 

f  ["  Unity  of  Ceremonies  is  to  he  wished  in  all  Churches,  though  it  be  not  so  necessary ; 
for  from  the  beginning  there  hath  been  therein  great  variety." — Whitgift,  Ikf.  qf  tkt 
Am,  p.  480.] 

X  '*  This  rule  did  the  great  Council  of  Nice  follow,"  &c.    T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  133. 
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monly  the  last  day  of  them,  which  is  Whitsunday^  be  so 
called),  in  like  sort  on  all  the  Sundays  throughout  the  whole 
year  their  manner  was  to  stand  at  Prayer ;  whereupon  their 
meetings  unto  that  purpose  on  those  days  had  the  name  of 
Stations  given  them.  Of  which  custom  Tertullian  speaketh 
in  this  wise ;  '^  It  is  not  with  us  thought  fit  either  to  fast  on 
the  Lord's-day,  or  to  pray  kneeling.  The  same  immunity 
from  fasting  and  kneeUng  we  keep  all  the  time  which  is 
between  the  Feasts  of  Easter  and  Pentecost."*  This  being 
therefore  an  order  generally  received  in  the  Church ;  when 
some  began  to  be  singular  and  different  from  all  others^  and 
that  in  a  Ceremony  which  was  then  judged  very  convenient 
for  the  whole  Church,  even  by  the  whole,  those  few  excepted 
which  brake  out  of  the  common  pale ;  the  Council  of  Nice 
thought  good  to  enclose  them  again  with  the  rest,  by  a  Law 
made  in  this  sort :  "  Because  there  are  certain  which  will 
needs  kneel  at  the  time  of  Prayer  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  in 
the  fifty  days  after  Easter ;  the  holy  Synod  judging  it  meet 
that  a  convenient  custom  be  observed  throughout  all  Churches, 
hath  decreed,  That  standing  we  make  our  Prayers  to  the 
Lord."  Whereby  it  plainly  appeareth,  that  in  things  in- 
different, what  the  whole  Church  doth  think  convenient  for 
the  whole,  the  same  if  any  part  do  wilfully  violate,  it  may 
be  reformed  and  inrailed  again  by  that  general  authority 
whereunto  each  particular  is  subject ;  and  that  the  spirit  of 
singularity  in  a  few  ought  to  give  place  unto  pubUc  judgment : 
this  doth  clearly  enough  appear,  but  not  that  all  Christian 
Churches  are  bound  in  every  indifferent  Ceremony  to  be 
uniform ;  because  where  the  whole  hath  not  tied  the  parts 
unto  one  and  the  same  thing,  they  being  therein  left  each  to 
their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  others  do,  or  else  other- 
wise without  any  breach  of  duty  at  all.  Concerning  those 
indifferent  things,  wherein  it  hath  been  heretofore  thought 
good  that  all  Christian  Churches  should  be  uniform,  the  way 
which  they  now  conceive  to  bring  this  to  pass  was  then  never 
thought  on.  For  till  now  it  hath  been  judged,  that  seeing 
the  Law  of  God  doth  not  prescribe  all  particular  Ceremonies 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  may  use,  and  in  so  great  variety 
of  them  as  may  be  found  out,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Reason  should  direct  all  Churches  unto  the 


•  **  Die  Dominico  et  per  omnem  Pentecosten,  nee  de  geniculis  adorare,  et  jejunium  solverCi 
&c  De  coro.  mititis."  cap.  3. 
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same  things,  each  deliberating  by  itself  what  is  most  con- 
venient; the  w^y  to  establish  the  same  things  indifferent 
throughout  them  all  must  needs  be  the  judgment  of  some 
judicial  authority  drawn  into  one  only  sentence,  which  may 
be  a  rule  for  every  particular  to  follow.  And  because  such 
authority  over  all  Churches  is  too  much  to  be  granted  unto 
any  one  mortal  man,  there  yet  remaineth  that  which  hath 
been  always  followed  as  the  best,  the  safest,  the  most  sincere 
and  reasonable  way ;  namely,  the  verdict  of  the  whole  Church 
orderly  taken  and  set  down  in  the  assembly  of  some  General 
Council.  But  to  maintain,  that  all  Christian  Churches  ought 
for  unity's  s^ke  to  be  uniform  in  all  Ceremonies,  and  then  to 
teach  that  the  way  of  bringing  this  to  pass  must  be  by  mutual 
imitation,  so  that  where  we  have  better  Ceremonies  than 
others  they  shall  be  bound  to  follow  us,  and  we  them  where 
theirs  are  better ;  how  should  we  think  it  agreeable  and 
consonant  unto  Reason  ?  For  sith  in  things  of  this  nature 
there  is  such  variety  of  particular  inducements,  whereby  one 
Church  may  be  led  to  think  that  better,  which  another 
Church  led  by  other  inducements  judgeth  to  be  worse — (for 
example,  the  East  Church  did  think  it  better  to  keep  Easter- 
day  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  the  West  Church  better 
to  do  otherwise ;  the  Greek  Church  judgeth  it  worse  to  use 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  the  Latin  Church  lea- 
vened ;  one  Church  esteemeth  it  not  so  good  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  sitting  as  standing,  another  Church  not  so  good 
standing  as  sitting;  there  being  on  the  one  side  probable 
motives,  as  well  as  on  the  other) ;  unless  they  add  somewhat 
else  to  define  more  certainly  what  Ceremonies  shall  stand  for 
best,  in  such  sort  that  all  Churches  in  the  world  shall  know 
them  to  be  the  best,  and  so  know  them  that  there  may  not 
remain  any  question  about  this  point,  we  are  not  a  whit  the 
nearer  for  that  they  have  hitherto  said.  They  themselves, 
although  resolved  in  their  own  judgments  what  Ceremonies 
are  best,  foreseeing  that  such  as  they  are  addicted  unto  be 
not  all  so  clearly  and  so  incomparably  best,  but  others  there 
are,  or  may  be,  at  leastwise  when  all  things  are  well  con- 
sidered, as  good,  knew  not  which  way  smoothly  to  rid  their 
hands  of  this  matter,  without  providing  some  more  certain 
rule  to  be  followed  for  establishment  of  uniformity  in  Cere- 
monies, when  there  are  divers  kinds  of  equal  goodness ;  and 
therefore  in  this  case  they  say,  that  the  later  Churches,  and 
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the  fewer^  should  conform  themselves  unto  the  elder^  and 
[T.c.  mo  [more].^  Hereupon  they  concludei  that  "  forasmuch  as 
p.  1830  all  the  reformed  Churches  (so  far  as  they  know),  which  are 
of  our  confession  in  Doctrine,  have  agreed  already  in  the 
abrogation  of  divers  things  which  we  retain ;  our  Church 
ought  either  to  shew  that  they  have  done  evil,  or  else  she  is 
found  to  be  in  fault  for  not  conforming  herself  to  those 
Churches,  in  that  which  she  cannot  deny  to  be  in  them  well 
abrogated."  For  the  authority  of  the  first  Churches  (and 
those  they  accompt  to  be  the  first  in  this  cause  which  were 
first  reformed),  they  bring  the  comparison  of  younger 
daughters  conforming  themselves  in  attiref  to  the  example 
of  their  elder  sisters ;  wherein  there  is  just  as  much  strength 
rr.  c.  of  reason,  as  in  the  livery-coats  before-mentioned.  St.  Paul, 
i^m.  they  say,  noteth  it  for  a  mark  of  special  honour,  that  Epa&- 
^^^*^'  netus  was  the  first  man  in  all  Achaia  which  did  embrace  the 
Christian  Faith ;  after  the  same  sort,  he  toucheth  it  also  as 
▼er.r.  a  special  pre-eminence  of  Junia  and  Andronicus,  that  in 
Christianity  they  were  his  ancients.  The  Corinthians  he 
1  Cor.  pinched  with  this  demand,  ''Hath  the  Word  of  God  gone 
out  from  you,  or  hath  it  lighted  on  you  alone  ?"  But  what  of 
all  this  ?  If  any  man  should  think  that  alacrity  and  for- 
wardness in  good  things  doth  add  nothing  unto  men's  com- 
mendation ;  the  two  former  speeches  of  St.  Patd  might  lead 
him  to  reform  his  judgment.  In  like  sort,  to  take  down  the 
stomach  of  proud  conceited  men,  that  glory  as  though  they 
were  able  to  set  all  others  to  school,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  fit  than  some  such  words  as  the  Apostle's  third  sen- 
tence doth  contain;  wherein  he  teacheth  the  Church  of 
Corinth  to  know,  that  there  was  no  such  great  odds  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  that  they  should  think 
themselves  to  be  gold,  and  the  rest  to  be  but  copper.  He 
therefore  useth  speech  unto  them  to  this  effect :  "  Men 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  there  both 
were  before  you,  and  are  besides  you  in  the  world;  ye 
neither  are  the  fountain  from  which  first,  nor  yet  the  river 

*  "  If  the  Ceremonies  be  alike  commodious,  the  later  Churches  should  couform  themselves 
to  the  first,  &c."  And  again,  "  The  fewer  ought  to  conform  themselves  unto  the  moe." 
T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  183. 

f  ["  In  attire,"  not  in  T.  C.  The  passage  is,  "  The  later  Churches  should  confonn 
themselves  to  the  first,  as  the  younger  daughters  unto  the  elder."  Lib.  iii.  p.  188.  A  Hitle 
below  he  adds,  "  Neither  doth  thb  (of  conforming  to  example)  bring  in  any  more  popedom, 
than  he  which  teacheth,  that  the  younger  daughter  should  reverence  the  elder,  doth  teach 
that  the  elder  hath  authority  to  command  the  younger.''] 
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into  which  alone,  the  Word  hath  flowed."  But  although 
as  Epaenetus  was  the  first  man  in  all  Achaia,  so  Corinth 
had  been  the  first  Church  in  the  whole  world,  that  received 
Christ;  the  Apostle  doth  not  shew,  that  in  any  kind  of 
things  indifferent  whatsoever  this  should  have  made  their 
example  a  Law  unto  all  others.  Indeed,  the  example  of 
sundry  Churches  for  approbation  of  one  thing  doth  sway 
much  ;  but  yet  still  as  having  the  force  of  an  example  only, 
and  not  of  a  Law.  They  are  effectual  to  move  any  Church, 
unless  some  greater  thing  do  hinder ;  but  they  bind  none, 
no,  not  though  they  be  many,  saving  only  when  they  are  the 
major  part  of  a  general  assembly,  and  then  their  voices, 
being  moe  [more]  in  number,  must  oversway  their  judgments 
who  are  fewer,  because  in  such  cases  the  greater  half  is  the 
whole*  But  as  they  stand  out  single,  each  of  them  by  itself, 
their  number  can  purchase  them  no  such  authority,  that  the 
rest  of  the  Churches  being  fewer  should  be  therefore  bound 
to  follow  them,  and  to  relinquish  as  good  Ceremonies  as 
theirs  for  theirs.  Whereas,  therefore,  it  is  concluded  out 
of  these  so  weak  premises,  that  the  retaining  of  divers  things 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  other  reformed  Churches 
have  cast  out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not  well,  unless 
we  can  shew  that  they  have  done  ill;*  what  needed  this 
wrest  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accusation  of  foreign  Churches? 
It  is  not  proved  as  yet,  that  if  they  have  done  well,  our  duty 
is  to  follow  them ;  and  to  forsake  our  own  course,  because  it 
differeth  from  theirs,  although  indeed  it  be  as  well  for  us 
every  way,  as  theirs  for  them.  And  if  the  proofs  alleged 
for  conformation  hereof  had  been  sound,  yet  seeing  they 
lead  no  further  than  only  to  shew,  that  where  we  can  have 
no  better  Ceremonies,  theirs  must  be  taken ;  as  they  cannot 
with  modesty  think  themselves  to  have  found  out  absolutely 
the  best  which  the  wit  of  men  may  devise,  so,  liking  their 
own  somewhat  better  than  other  men's,  even  because  they 
are  their  own,  they  must  in  equity  allow  us  to  be  like 
unto  them  in  this  affection ;  which  if  they  do,  they  ease  us 
of  that  uncourteous  burden,  whereby  we  are  charged  either 
to  condemn  them,  or  else  to  follow  them.  They  grant  we  cr.  c. 
need  not  follow  them,  if  our  own  ways  already  be  better :  p^iwo 


•  **  Our  Church  ought  either  to  shew  that  they  have  done  evil,  or  else  she  is  found  to  be 
in  &ult,  that  doth  not  conform  herself  in  that  which  she  cannot  deny  to  be  well  abrogated.'* 
T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  183. 
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and  if  our  own  be  but  equal,  the  law  of  common  indulgence 
aUoweth  us  to  think  them  at  the  least  half  a  thought  the 
better  because  they  are  our  own ;  which  we  may  very  well 
do,  and  never  draw  any  indictment  at  all  against  theirs,  but 
think  commendably  even  of  them  also, 
Adecu.  14.  To  leave  reformed  Churches  therefore,  and  their 
^^the  actions,  for  Him  to  judge  of  in  whose  sight  they  are  as  they 
fJJJ^'  are ;  and  our  desire  is,  that  they  may  even  in  his  sight  be 
charch  fouud  such  as  we  ought  to  endeavour  by  all  means  that  our 
iMd^Tfor  ^^^  ^*^y  likewise  be ;  somewhat  we  are  enforced  to  speak 
VuA-  ^y  ^^y  ^^  sin^ple  declaration  concerning  the  proceedings  of 
mnnL  ^^®  Church  of  England  in  these  affairs,  to  the  end,  that  men 
they  are.  whose  miuds  are  free  from  those  partial  constructions, 
whereby  the  only  name  of  difference  from  some  other 
Churches  is  thought  cause  sufficient  to  condemn  ours,  may 
the  better  discern  whether  that  we  have  done  be  reasonable, 
yea  or  no.  The  Church  of  England  being  to  alter  her  re« 
ceived  Laws  concerning  such  Orders,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies, 
as  had  been  in  former  times  an  hindrance  unto  piety  and 
rehgious  service  of  Grod,  was  to  enter  into  consideration 
first,  that  the  change  of  Laws,  especially  concerning  matter 
of  Religion,  must  be  warily  proceeded  in.  Laws,  as  all 
other  things  human,  are  many  times  fiill  of  imperfection  ; 
and  that  which  is  supposed  behooveful  unto  men,  proveth 
oftentimes  most  pernicious.  The  wisdom,  which  is  learned 
by  tract  of  time,  findeth  the  Laws  that  have  been  in  former 
ages  establisht,  needful  in  later  to  be  abrogated.  Besides, 
that  which  sometime  is  expedient  doth  not  always  so  con- 
tinue ;  and  the  number  of  needless  Laws  unabolisht  doth 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary.  But  true 
withal  it  is,  that  alteration,  though  it  be  from  worse  to  better, 
hath  in  it  inconveniences,  and  those  weighty  ;  unless  it  be  in 
such  Laws  as  have  been  made  upon  special  occasions,  which 
occasions  ceasing,  Laws  of  that  kind  do  abrogate  them- 
selves. But  when  we  abrogate  a  Law,  as  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  remaining,  do  we 
not  herein  revoke  our  very  own  deed,  and  upbraid  ourselves 
with  folly,  yea,  all  that  were  makers  of  it,  with  oversight, 
and  with  error  ?  Further,  if  it  be  a  Law  which  the  custom 
and  continual  practice  of  many  ages  or  years  hath  con- 
firmed in  the  minds  of  men,  to  alter  it  must  needs  be  trou- 
blesome and  scandalous.     It  amazeth  them,  it  causeth  them 
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Hb  stand  in  doubts  whether  any  thing  be  in  itself,  by  nature, 
either  good  or  evil ;  and  not  all  things  rather  such  as  men  at 
this  or  that  time  agree  to  accompt  of  them,  when  they 
behold  even  those  things  disproved,  disannulled,  rejected^ 
which  use  had  made  in  a  manner  natural.  What  have  we 
to  induce  men  unto  the  willing  obedience  and  observation  of 
Laws,  but  the  weight  of  so  many  men's  judgment  as  have 
with  deliberate  advice  assented  thereunto;  the  weight  of 
that  long  experience  which  the  world  hath  had  thereof  with 
consent  and  good  liking  ?  So  that  to  change  any  such  Law, 
must  needs  with  the  common  sort  impair  and  weaken  the 
force  of  those  grounds  whereby  all  Laws  are  made  effectual. 
Notwithstanding,  we  do  not  deny  alteration  of  Laws  to  be 
sometimes  a  thing  necessary ;  as  when  they  are  unnatural, 
or  impious,  or  otherwise  hurtful  unto  the  public  community 
of  men,  and  against  that  good  for  which  human  Societies 
were  instituted.  When  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  were  ordained  to  alter  the  Laws  of  Heathenish 
Religion  received  throughout  the  whole  world,  chosen,  I 
grant  they  were  (Paul  excepted),  the  rest  ignorant,  poor^ 
simple,  unschooled  altogether,  and  unlettered  men ;  howbeit, 
extraordinarily  indued  with  ghostly  wisdom  from  above, 
before  they  ever  undertook  this  enterprise ;  yea,  their  au- 
thority confirmed  by  miracle,  to  the  end  it  might  plainly 
appear  that  they  were  the  Lord's  Ambassadors,  unto  whose 
sovereign  power  for  all  flesh  to  stoop,  for  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  to  yield  themselves  willingly  conformable  in 
whatsoever  should  be  required,  it  was  their  duty.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  their  oppositions  in  maintenance  of  public 
superstition  against  Apostolic  endeavours,  as  that  they  might 
not  condemn  the  ways  of  their  ancient  predecessors,  that 
they  must  keep  ReUgiones  tracUias,  the  Rites  which  from 
age  to  age  had  descended,  that  the  Ceremonies  of  Religion 
had  been  ever  accompted  by  so  much  holier  as  elder ;  these 
and  the  like  allegations,  in  this  case,  were  vain  and  frivolous. 
Not  to  stay  longer,  therefore,  in  speech  concerning  this 
point,  we  will  conelude,  that  as  the  change  of  such  Laws  as 
have  been  specified  is  necessary,  so  the  evidence  that  they 
are  such  must  be  great.  If  we  have  neither  voice  from 
Heaven  that  so  pronounceth  of  them ;  neither  sentence  of 
men  grounded  upon  such  manifest  and  clear  proof,  that  they 
in  whose  hands  it  is  to  alter  them,  may  likewise  infallibly 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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even  in  heart  ai^l  coaacienCe  judge  thein  so ;  upori  neceasity 
to  urge  alteration  j  is  to  trouble  and  disturb  without  necessity. 
As  for  arbitrary  alterations,  when  LawSj  in  themselves  lic^ 
simply  bad  or  unmeet,  are  changed  for  better  and  more 
expedient,  if  the  benefit  of  that  which  is  newly  better  de- 
vised be  but  small,  sith  the  custom  of  easiness  to  alter  and 
change  is  so  evil,  no  doubt,  but  to  bear  a  tolerable  sore  is 
better  than  to  venture  on  a  dangeroud  remedy.     Which 
being  generally  thought  upon,  as  a  matter  that  touched 
nearly  their  whole  enterprise ;  whereas  change  was  notwith- 
standing concluded  necessary,  in  regard  of  the  great  hurt 
which  the  Church  did  receive  by  a  number  of  things  then 
in  use^  whereup<Mi  a  great  deal  of  that  which  had  been  was 
now  to  be  taken  away  and  removed  out  of  the  Church ;  yet 
sith  there  are  divers  ways  of  abrogating  things  established^ 
they  saw  it  best  to  cut  off  presently  such  things  as  might  m 
that  sort  be  extinguished  without  danger,  leaving  th^  rest 
to  be  abolished  by  disusage  through  tract  of  time*     And  as 
this  was  done  for  the  manner  of  abrogation :  so  toudiing 
the  stint  or  measure  thereof.   Rites  and  Ceremonies  and 
other  external  things  of  like  nature  being  hurtful  unfx>  the 
Church,  either  in  respect  of  their  quality,  or  in  regard  of 
their  number ;  in  the  former  thiere  could  be  na  doubt  or 
difficulty  what  should  be  done,  their  deliberation  in  the 
latter  was  more  hard.    And,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  they 
did  resolve  to  remove  only  such  things  of  that  kind  as  the 
Church  might  best  spare,  retaining  the  residue,  their  whole 
counsel  is  in  this  point  utterly  condemned,  as  having  either 
proceeded  from  the  blindness  of  those  times,  or  from  neg- 
ligence, or  fi^om  desire  of  hojaour  and  glory,  or  fix>m  an 
erroneous  opinion  that  such  things  might  be  tolerated  for  a 
while ;  or  if  it  did  proceed  (as  they  which  wouM  seem  most 
favourable  are  content  to  think  it  possible)  from  a  purpose, 
^'  partly  the  easilier  to  draw  Papists  unto  the  Gospel"  by 
keeping  so  many  Orders  still  the  same  with  theirs,  **  and 
partly  to  redeem  peace  thereby,  the  breach  whereof  they 
might  fear  would  ensue  upon  more  thorough  alteration;*'*  or 
howsoever  it  came  to  pass,  the  thing  they  did  is  judged  eviLf 

•  "  It  may  well  be,  their  purpose  was  by  that  temper  [i.  e,  mixing]  of  Popish  Ceremoiyei 
with  the  Gospel,  partly  the  easilier  to  draw  the  Papists  to  the  Gospel,  &c.  partly  to  redeem 
peace  thereby."     T.  C.  lib.  ii.  p.  29. 

f  [**  If  this  were  their  purpose,  they  were  studious  of  peace  and  building  of  the  Church, 
but  yet  erred  in  the  mean."     T.  C.  Ub.  ii.  p.  30.] 
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Blit  sueh  is  the  lot  of  all  that  deal  in  public  afiairs,  whellier 
of  Church  o^  Commonwealth,  that  which  men  list  to  surmise 
<)f  their  doings,  be  it  good  or  ill,  they  must  beforehand 
patiently  arm  their  minds  to  endure.  Wherefore,  to  let  go 
private  durmises,  whereby  the  thing  in  itself  is  not  made 
either  better  or  worse ;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might 
lead  them  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  all 
frustrate.  Touching  Ceremonies  harmless  therefore  in 
themselves,  and  hurtful  only  in  respect  of  number ;  Was  it 
amiss  to  decree,  that  those  things  which  were  least  needfid 
and  newliest  come,  should  be  the  first  that  were  taken  away; 
as  in  the  abrogating  of  a  number  of  Saints'  days,  aiid  of 
other  the  like  customs,  it  appeareth  they  did,  till  afterwards 
the  Form  of  Common  Prayer  being  perfected.  Articles 
of  sound  Religion  and  Discipline  agreed  upon,  Catechisms 
framed  for  the  needful  instruction  of  youth.  Churches  purged 
of  things  that  indeed  were  burthensome  to  the  people,  or  to 
the  simple  offensive  and  scandalous,  all  was  brought  at  the 
length  tinto  that  wherein  now  we  stand?  Or,  Was  it  amiss, 
that  having  this  way  eased  the  Church,  as  they  thought,  of 
superfluity,  they  went  not  on  till  they  had  pluckt  up  even 
those  things  also  which  had  taken  a  great  deal  stronger  and 
deeper  root ;  those  things,  which  to  abrogate  without  con- 
straint of  manifest  harm  thereby  arising,  had  been  to  alter 
unnecessarily  (in  their  judgments)  the  ancient  received  custom 
of  the  whole  Church,  the  universal  practice  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  those  very  Decrees  of  our  Fathers,  which  were 
not  only  set  down  by  agreement  of  General  Councils,  but 
had  accordingly  been  put  in  ure,  and  so  continued  in  use 
till  that  very  time  present  ?  True  it  is,  that  neither  Councils 
nor  Customs,  be  they  never  so  ancient  and  so  general,  can 
let  the  Church  from  taking  away  that  thing  which  is  hurtful 
to  be  retained.  Where  things  have  been  instituted,  which 
being  convenient  and  good  at  the  firsts  do  afterwards  in 
process  of  time  wax  otherwise,  we  make  no  doubt  but  they 
may  be  altered,  yea,  though  Councils  o^  Customs  general 
have  received  them.  And,  therefore,  it  is  but  a  needless 
kind  of  opposition  which  they  make,  who  thus  dispute,  **  If  t.c. 
in  those  things  which  are  not  expressed  in  the  Scripture,  p.**M. 
that  is  to  be  observed  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  Custom 
of  the  people  of  God  and  Decree  of  our  Forefathers ;  then 
liow  can  these  things  at  any  time  be  varied,  which  heretofore 
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have  been  once  ordained  in  such  sort  V*  Whereto  we  sayi 
that  things  so  ordained  are  to  be  kept^  howbeit  not  neces- 
sarily any  longer,  than  till  there  grow  some  urgent  cause  to 
ordain  the  contrary.  For  there  is  not  any  poutive  Law  of 
menj  whether  it  be  general  or  particular,  received  by  formal 
express  consent,  as  in  Councils,  or  by  secret  approbation,  as 
in  Customs  it  cometh  to  pass ;  but  the  same  may  be  taken 
away  if  occasion  serve.  Even  as  we  all  know,  that  many 
things  generally  kept  heretofore  are  now  in  like  sort  generally 
unkept  and  abolished  every  where.  Notwithstanding,  till 
such  things  be  aboUshed,  what  exception  can  there  be  taken 
Aagnst.  against  the  judgment  of  St.  Augustine,  who  saith.  That  of 
118.  '  things  harmless,  whatsoever  there  is  which  the  whole  Church 
doth  observe  throughout  the  world,  to  argue  for  any  man's 
immunity  from  observing  the  same,  it  were  a  point  of  most 
insolent  madness  ?"  And,  surely,  odious  it  must  needs  have 
been  for  one  Christian  Church  to  abolish  that  which  all  had 
received  and  held  for  the  space  of  many  ages,  and  that 
without  any  detriment  unto  Religion  so  manifest  and  so  great, 
as  might  in  the  eyes  of  unpartial  men  appear  sufficient  to 
clear  them  from  all  blame  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  pro- 
ceeding, if  in  fervour  of  zeal  they  had  removed  such  things. 
Whereas  contrariwise,  so  reasonable  moderation  herein 
used  hath  freed  us  from  being  deservedly  subject  unto 
that  bitter  kind  of  obloquy,  whereby  as  the  Church  of 
Rome  doth  under  the  colour  of  love  towards  those  things 
which  be  harmless,  maintain  extremely  most  hurtful  cor- 
ruptions ;  so  we  peradventure  might  be  upbraided,  that 
under  colour  of  hatred  towards  those  things  that  are 
corrupt,  we  are  on  the  other  side  as  extreme  even  against 
most  harmless  Ordinances :  and  as  they  are  obstinate  to 
retain  that,  which  no  man  of  any  conscience  is  able  well  to 
defend ;  so  we  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent  to  tear 
away  that,  which  if  our  own  mouths  did  condenm,  our  con- 
sciences would  storm  and  repine  thereat.  The  Romans 
having  banished  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  and  taken  a  solemn 
oath  that  they  never  would  permit  any  man  more  to  reign, 
could  not  herewith  content  themselves,  or  think  that 
tyranny  was  throughly  extinguished,  till  they  had  driven 
one  of  their  Consuls  to  depart  the  city,  against  whom  tfaey 
found  not  in  the  world  what  to  object,  saving  only  that  his 
name  was  Tarquih,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  could  not   ^ 
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seem  to  have  recovered  perfect  freedom  as  long  as  a  man  of 
so  dangerous  a  name  was  left  remaiping.  For  the  Church 
of  England  to  have  done  the  like,  in  casting  out  of  Papal 
tyranny  and  superstition ;  to  have  shewed  greater  willing- 
ness of  accepting  the  very  Ceremonies  of  the  Turk,*  Christ's 
professed  enemy,  t  than  of  the  most  indifferent  things  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  approveth ;  to  have  left  not  so  much 
as  the  names  which  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  give  unto 
things  innocent;  to  have  ejected  whatsoever  that  Church 
doth  make  accompt  of,  be  it  never  so  harmless  in  itself,  and 
of  never  so  ancient  continuance,  without  any  other  crime  to 
charge  it  with,  than  only  that  it  hath  been  the  hap  thereof 
to  be  used  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  to  be  com- 
manded in  the  Word  of  God ;  this  kind  of  proceeding  might 
happily  have  pleased  some  few  men  who  having  begun  such  a 
course  themselves,  must  needs  be  glad  to  see  their  example 
followed  by  us,  j:  But  the  Almighty  which  giveth  wisdom,  and 
inspireth  with  right  understanding  whomsoever  it  pleaseth 
him,  he  foreseeing  that  which  man's  wit  had  never  been  able 
to  reach  unto,  namely,  what  tragedies  the  attempt  of  so  ex- 
treme alteration  would  raise  in  some  parts  of  the  Christian 

•  *<  For  indeed  it  were  more  safe  for  us  to  conform  our  indifferent  Ceremonies  to  the 
Turks  which  are  far  off,  than  to  the  Papists  which  are  so  near."     T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  131. 

f  ["  They  are  both  fidlen  from  Christ,  the  one  by  errors  in  the  head  points  of  his  Person, 
the  other  by  errors  in  the  head  points  of  his  Office  ;  in  which  respect,  as  both  their  Cere- 
monies are  to  be  avoided,  so  in  thattlie  Papists  are  nearer  us  than  the  Turks,  theirs  are  more 
to  be  avoided  than  those  of  the  Turks."     T.  C.  1.  iu.  p.  173.] 

X  [The  Rhemibts  havhig  founded  '*  the  Authority  of  the  Church  in  making  Decrees" 
on  Acts  XV.  20,  in  these  words,  "  Fornication  and  contamination  with  Idols  are  of  themselves 
mortal  sins,  and  therefore  can  never  be  lawful ;  yet  because  the  Gentiles  by  custom  were 
prone  to  both,  and  of  fornication  made  very  small  account,  it  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  to  forbid 
both  specially.  Concerning  the  other  points,  of  abstaining  from  blood  and  stifled  meats, 
they  were  things  of  their  own  nature  Indifferent ;  in  which,  for  a  time,  the  Jewa  were  to  be 
borne  withal,  and  the  Gentiles  to  be  a  little  exercised  to  obedience.  By  which  we  may  see 
the  great  Authority  of  God's  Church  and  Councils,  which  may  command  for  ever,  or  for  a 
time,  such  things  as  may  be  fit  for  the  state  of  times  and  nations,  without  any  express 
Scriptures  at  all,  and  so  by  Commandment  make  things  Necessary  that  were  before  Indifferent." 
T.  C.  animadverts,  in  part,  thus,  "  That  the  Church  can  make  things  before  Indifferent, 
Necessary,  hath  not  only  no  manner  of  ground  from  this  place,  but  is  as  much  as  to''say, 
That  the  Church  may  control  the  Scriptures,  considering  that  the  Indifferency  of  things 
have  the  ground  of  their  middle  and  indifferent  nature  from  the  Scripture*  And  if  the 
Church  may  make  things  Indiffisrent,  Necessary,  she  may  by  the  same,  Authority  make 
things  Necessary,  Indifferent ;  and  so  she  might  have  decreed  fornication  to  be  an  Indifferent 
thing :  than  the  which,  what  can  be  more  absurd  ?  And  although  it  be  sufficient  for  us  that 
any  matter  be  concluded  of  the  Scripture  by  way  of  consequence,  albeit  there  be  no  express 
words  thereof;  yet  for  this  case,  a  man  would  think  that  there  were  express  words  enough 
to  forbid  spiritual  murder,  which  is  committed  by  all  such  as  eat  with  offence  to  the  weak, 
Rom.  xiv.  15.  Of  the  contrary  part,  it  appearetb  by  this  place,  that  there  may  be  no 
abridgment  of  liberty  simply  decreed,  but  in  regard  of  circumstance,  according  to  the  Rule 
of  Edification."— Cartwright*8  ConfiUatUm  of  the  Khemists*  New  Testammt.  1618. 
(Pofith.)  fo.  p.  297.] 
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worMy  did  for  the  endless  good  of  his  Church  (as  we  cannot 
choose  but  interpret  it)  use  the  bridle  of  his  provident  restrain- 
ing hand  to  stay  those  eager  affections  in  smne,  and  to  settle 
their  resolution  upon  a  course  more  calm  and  moderate; 
lest  as  in  other  most  ample  and  heretofore  most  flourishing 
dominions  it  hath  since  fallen  out^  so  likewise,  if  in  ours  it 
had  come  to  pass,  that  the  adverse  part  being  enraged,  and 
betaking  itself  to  such  practices  as  men  are  commonly 
wont  to  embrace  when  they  behold  things  brought  to  des- 
perate extremities,  and  no  hope  left  to  see  any  other  end 
than  only  the  utter  oppression  and  clean  extinguishment  of 
one  side ;  by  this  mean  Christendom  flaming  in  all  parts  of 
greatest  importance  at  once,  they  all  had  wanted  that  com- 
fort and  mutual  relief,  whereby  they  are  now  for  the  time 
sustained  (and  not  the  least  by  this  our  Church  which  they 
so  much  impeach),  till  mutual  combustious  bloodsheds  and 
wastes  (because  no  other  inducement  will  serve)  may  enforce 
them  through  very  faintness,  after  the  experience  of  so 
endless  miseries,  to  enter  on  all  sides  at  the  length  into 
some  such  consultation  as  may  tend  to  the  best  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  whole  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  the 
singular  good  whereof  it  cannot  but  serve  as  a  profitable 
direction,  to  teach  men  what  is  most  likely  to  prove  avail- 
able, when  they  shall  quietly  consider  the  trial  that  hath 
been  thus  long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation :  as  well 
this  moderate  kind  which  the  Church  of  England  hath 
taken ;  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous,  which  cer- 
tain Churches  elsewhere  have  better  liked.  In  the  mean- 
while it  may  be,  that  suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of 
charity  were  safer  and  seemlier  for  Christian  men,  than 
the  hot  pursuit  of  these  controversies,  wherein  they  that 
are  more  fervent  to  dispute  be  not  always  the  most  able  to 
determine.  But  who  are  on  his  side,  and  who  against  him, 
our  Lord  in  his  good  time  shall  reveal.  And  sith  thus  far 
we  have  proceeded  in  opening  the  things  that  have  been 
done,  let  not  the  principal  doers  themselves  be  forgotten. 
When  the  ruins  of  the  House  of  God  (that  House  which 
consisting  of  religious  souls,  is  most  immediately  the  precious 
Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  were  become,  not  in  his  sight 
alone,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  so  exceeding 
great,  that  very  Superstition  began  even  to  feel  itself  too 
far  grown;  the  first  that  with  us  made  way  to  repair  the 
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decays  thereof,  by  beheading  Supeiwtition,  wad  E^g  Henry 
the  Eighth  ;*  the  son  and  successor  of  which  famous  King, 
as  we  know,  was  Edward  the  Saint;  in  whom  (for  so 
by  the  event  we  may  gather)  it  pleased  God  righteous  and 
just  to  let  Edjgland  see,  what  a  blessing  sia  and  iniquity 
would  not  suffer  it  to  ei^oy.  Howbeit,  that  which  tlie  Wise 
man  hath  said  concerning  Enoch  (whose  days  were,  though 
many  in  respect  of  ours,  yet  scarce  as  thr^e  to  nine  m  covftr 
parison  of  theirs  with  whom  he  lived),  the  same  to  that  .adr 
mirable  child  most  worthily  may  be  applied,  "  Though  he  fWiad. 
departed  this  world  soon,  yet  fulfilled  he  much  time." 
But  what  ensued?  that  work  which  the  one  in  such  sort 
had  begun,  and  the  other  so  far  proceeded  in,  was  in  short 
space  so  overthrown,  as  if  almost  it  had  never  been :  till 
such  time  as  that  God,  whose  property  is  to  shew  his  mer- 
cies then  greatest  when  they  are  nearest  to  be  utterly 
despaired  of,  caused  in  the  depth  of  discomfort  and. darkness 
a  most  glorious  Start  to  arise,  and  on  her  head  settled 
the  crown,  whom  himself  had  kept  as  a  lamb  from  the 
slaughter  of  those  bloody  times ;  that  the  experience  of  his 
goodness  in  her  own  deliverance  might  cause  her  merciful 
disposition  to  take  so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving 
others  whom  the  ISse  necessity  should  press.  What  in  this 
behalf  hath  been  done  towards  nations  abroad,  the  parts  of 
Christendom  most  afflicted  can  best  testify.  That  which 
especially  concerneth  ourselves  in  the  present  matter  we 
treat  of,  is,  the  state  of  refbrmed  Religion,  a  thing  at  her 
coming  to  the  crown,  even  raised,  as  it  were,  by  miracle 
from  the  dead;  a  thing  which  we  so  little  hoped  to  see,  that 
even  they  which  beheld  it  done,  scarcely  believed  their 
own  senses  at  the  first  beholding.  Yet  being  then  brought 
to  pass,  thus  many  years  it  hath  continued,  standing  by  no 
other  worldly  mean  but  that  one  only  hand  which  erected 
it ;  that  hand,  which  as  no  kind  of  imminent  danger  could 
cause  at  the  first  to  withhold  itself,  so  neither  have  the  prac- 
tices, so  many,  so  bloody,  following  since,  been  ever  able  to 
make  weary.  Nor  can  we  say  in  this  case  so  justly,  that 
Aaron  and  Hur,  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  states,  have[Exod. 
sustained  the  hand  which  did  lift  itself  to  Heaven  for  them ;  *^***^ 
as  that  Heaven  itself  hath  by  this  hand  sustained  them,  no  aid 

•  [Job  xxxiv.  18.] 

t  ["That  bright  Occidental  Star,  Queen  Elizabeth." -^Ded,  of  the  Bible  to  James  I.] 
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or  help  having  thereunto  been  ministered  for  performance 
of  the  woric  of  reformsltton,  other  than  such  kind  of  help 
or  aid  as  the  Angel  in  the  Prophet  Zechary  speaketh  of, 
rzeeh.  saying,  "  Neither  by  an  army,  nor  strength,  bat  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Which  grace  and  favour  of 
divine  assistance,  having  not  in  one  thing  or  two  shewed 
itself,  nor  for  some  &#  4fty>  or  years  appeared,  but  in  such 
sort  so  long  Qoutfeuedy^Bipr  mmifQld  sins  and  transgressions 
striving  to  the  contrary;  what  can^we  less  thereupon  con- 
'  chide,  than  that  God  would  at  leastwise  by  tract  of  time 
teach  the  world,  that  the  thing  which  he1[>le8seth,  defendeth^ 
keepeth  so  strangely,  cannot  choose  but  be  of  him?  Where- 
fore, if  any  refuse  to  beUeve  us  disputing  for  the  verity  of 
Religion  established,  let  them  believe  God  himself  thus 
miraculously  working  for  it,  and  wish  life,  even  for  ever  and 
ever,  unto  that  glorious  and  sacred  instrument  whereby  he 
worketh. 

An  Advertisement  to  the  Reader. — I  have  for  some  causes  ('gentle 
reader)  thought  t7,  at  this  time,  more  Jit  to  let  go  these  first 
four  Books  by  themselves,  tJian  to  stay  both  them  and  the  rest 
till  the  whole  might  together  be  published.  Such  Generalities 
of  the  cause  in  question  as  here  are  hanitfd,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
not  amiss  to  consider  apart,  as  by  way  of  Introduction  unto  the 
Books  that  are  to  follow  concerning  Particulars,  In  the  mean- 
while thine  helping  hand  must  be  craved  for  the  amendment  of 
such  faults  committed  in  prnUmg,  as  (omitting  others  of  less 
moment)  I  have  set  down.—[HooKEVL,  Orig,  Edit.] 
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